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Iff  adding  to  our  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems,  his  Prose  works,  we  have  \ 
thought  proper  to  confine  the  collection  to  his  acknowledged  works,  as 
they  were  published  with  his  own  final  revision.  The  **  Table  Talk," 
**  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,"  and  the  "  Literary  Remains,*' 
published  since  his  decease,  afibrd  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  what 
is  technically  called  "  book^making,"  which  have  appeared  in  modem 
times.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  them  must  satisfy  any  candid 
person  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  excludes 
such  compilations  from  a  permanent  place  in  any  collection  of  a  great 
author's  works.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  recollected  conversations, 
imperfect  notes  of  lectures,  and  notes  written  on  the  margins  of  the 
books  in  his  Ubrary.  Not  a  single  complete  treatise  —  not  even  a  finished 
essay,  can  be  found  in  the  volumes.  The  reader  will  therefore  not  be 
surprised  at  their  having  been  wholly  excluded  from  this  collection.  The 
same  principle  has  caused  the  exclusion  of  several  pamphlets  relating  to 
local  and  temporary  politics. 
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So  writer  of  the  age  was  more  the  theme  of 

puM^jric  by  his  friendsi,  and  of  censure  by  his 

cof  micM,  than  Coleridge.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 

the  ibrmer  to  injure  him  by  extravagant  praise,  and 

flftbe  latter  to  pour  upon  his  head  much  unmerited 

iboK.  Coleridge  has  led  so  much  undone  which 

kit  talents  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 

dkctf  and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that  he 

Im  ^iven  bis  foes  apparent  foundation  for  some 

tf  their  vituperation.  His  natural  character,  how- 

tter,  was  indolent ;  he  was  far  more  ambitious 

of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring  out 

hb  wild  philosophical  theories  —  of  discoursing 

ibout 

Tu'd  (kte,  fVee-wiU.  (brekoowledge  atwolute — 

ifae  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  mcta- 
pkjiical  vanity,  than  ^  in  building  the  lofly 
Jiyme.**  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
tccotly  collected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  the 
naaty  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
he  extravagance  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
■e  regret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
Kve  preferred  the  shortlived  perishing  applause 
■slowed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
coown  attending  successful  poetical  eflforts.  Not 
at  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  tlic  praise  due 

•  a  successful  worship  of  tlie  muses ;  for  as  long 

•  the  English  language  endures,  his  "  Genevieve" 
Bd  **  Ancient  Mariner"  will  be  read :  but  he  has 
KB  oootcnt  to  do  far  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
boMOstrate  him  able  to  efibct, 

5Wmuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottcry 
bint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
tther,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
ariog  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
fbllon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
ideraUe  learning,  and  to  liave  published  several 
■ays  in  fugitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Icanicot  in  cullating  liis  manuscripts  for  a 
Irbrcw   bible,   and,   among  other  tilings,  wrote 

diMcrtation  on  the  "  Aoy^o$.**  He  was  also 
le  aotJior  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He 
ni  m  lia^t  at  tJic  ni;c  of  sixty -two,  much 
ifrrtted,  leaving  a  conKidcrublo  family,  of 
bich  n'jarly  all  the  members  are  since  de- 
!a.Md. 

CfA'-ridj^c  was  educated  at  Chriitt^s  Hospital. 
i^y-4,  London,  llic  sinalliiess  of  his  fatlicr^s 
vinz  ajid  large  family  rendered  the  strictest 
nnnntf  necrssary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
r  was  soon  discovered  U}  l)C  a  boy  of  talent,  cc 
Btnc  bat  acute.  According  to  liis  own  state- 
B«t,  the  master,  tJie  Rev.  J.  Bowycr,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  after  the  inane  practice  of  Englisn 
granmiar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  encour- 
aging  genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellated  most 
unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  taste  of  youth'  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
with  another.  **He  habituated  me,**  says  Cole 
ridge,  **  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  hut  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  Ic^c, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  tlie  former,  in 
the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  tlioughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
spcare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  tliat  poetry,  even  tliat  of  the  loflicst,  and 
seemingly  tliat  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  Englisli  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  nc 
mercy  to  phrase,  mnage,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  tlie  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming — 
*  Harp !  harp !  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse !  your  nursc^s  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  tlic  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose.*"  In  his  "Literary  Life,"  Ccleridge 
has  gone  into  tlic  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length;  and,  compared  to  tlie  majority  of  [)eda 
gogucs  who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  and  iiioi^t  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
tlie  university  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  conyider- 
ahlc  insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
iJieir  vernacular  language  and  its  inopt  dintin* 
guished  writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles'  sonnets  hy  a  schooI-fMlow  (the  late  Dr 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  tliat  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  coiitrovcr-y  and  wild  metsc 
physics  to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  soimets  no  less  tlian  forty  lvvi\e>  \u  cx^VvVwA 
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months,  in  order  tn  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  Chatttrton,  **  Nothing  else,**  he  says, 
**  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind."  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  hb  favorite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles* 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
bined with  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
honors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  was 
better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most :  liis  (bllies  were  more  remark- 
able only  OS  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  sounrht  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inclined  to  pay  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
essay  on  English  poetry  while  at  that  University  ; 
tliat  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there  ;  and  that  he  regretted  tlie  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
combined  effects  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  he  set 
off  for  I/ondon  with  a  party  of  collegians,  and 
pasfu'd  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
few  dayn,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  after  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
various  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  frenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  1.5th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbaclit.  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wonder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
Rsculapius  hud  no  chance  witli  the  follower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  }us  antagonist  His  friends  at  length  found 
him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 

In  1794,  (>)leridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in  ob- 
scurities and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  **  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,"  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
nrJt/t  Southcjr;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*cIock  am 
evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  12  o*cU 
noon,  and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  puk 
lished.  The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speeckoi 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly  versified^ 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  deliveH 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolotioo,  4 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  fh. 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  oeei 
pied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankki 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the  same  entlnri 
astie  un^lertaking  in  Robert  LoveU  and  RolMf  ' 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  Uureate.  This  youA 
ful  triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  regenaalq| 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were 
pleted ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lives  in  al 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  nev^ 
dreamed  philanthropy.    In  order  to  carry  tM 
ideas  into  effect  they  began  operations  at  Briilil 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  If 
several  inhabitaoits  o^  that  commercial  city,  wbidi 
however  remarkable  for  traffic,  has  been  freqiien^ 
styled  the  Boeotia  of  the  west  of  EngUnd.    HcfS 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  OM 
called  **Consciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  H 
the  people  ;"  the  other,  **  A  protest  against  certib 
bills  (then    pending)  for    suppressing    seditiooi 
meetings.*' 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na 
tions,  though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  nd 
broken.  Coleridge,  LoveU  and  Southey,  findiii| 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  thrii 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  H^ 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  Htb 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  fUb 
new  golden  region.  Tliere  all  the  evils  of  En* 
ropcan  society  were  to  be  remedied,  property  wif 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator.  Hm 
name  of  **  Pantisocracy**  was  bestowed  upcm  the 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in  imagv 
nation.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  present 
ed  themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosophici! 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they  wen 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility: — a  harrolesi 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better  tbingi 
than  life's  realities,  which  is  the  best  tliat  can  bi 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vas 
import,  tlie  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  witi 
three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  o' 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lovell,  an  actress  of  tb* 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  th' 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all  their  visions  o( 
immortal  freedom  faded  into  thin  air.  I'hey  mal 
ried,  and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increas 
of  tlie  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  o 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappily  for  Americ: 
and  mankind,  failed  the  scheme  of  the  Pantisoc 
racy,  on  which  at  one  time  so  much  of  humai 
happiness  and  political  regeneration  was  by  it 
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Cmndcn  bclicrcd  to  depend.     None  have  revived 
tbe  phantasy  since ;  but  Colerid^  has  lived  to 
■obcr  down  his  early  extravagant  victvs  of  political 
frcrdom  into  something  like  a  disavowal  ofliaving 
held  them ;  but  he  has  never  changed  into  a  foe 
of  the  generous  principles  of  human   freedom, 
which  he  ever  espoused;  while  Soutliey  has  bc- 
cume  the  enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
the  supporter  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  vitupcrator  of  all  who 
support  tlie  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 
About  this  time,  and  with  the  some  object, 
Bamrly,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
CoU'ridgc   began  a  vixckly   paper  called  **The 
Watchman,**  which  only  n.*achcd  its  ninth  num- 
ber, thouj^h  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  among  the  friends  of  the  doc- 
Iruics    he    espoused,    and   visited    Birmingham, 
Bbnehestcr,  IX-rby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
fer  the  purpose.    The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
HTcrc  mortification  to  the  projector.     No  ground 
vas  gained  on  tlic  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
die  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  bv  the 
iBcons  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  rcpub- 
iibrd,  with  some  communications  from  his  Iricnds 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  tlir 
totunm  of  1795,  and  in  the  following  yi^ur  his 
cldG»i  son.  Hartley,  was  born.  Two  more  sonrs 
Berkky  and  Dcrw?nt,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
la  17*7,  he  resided  at  Nt-tlicr  Stowcy,  a  villai^e 
■ear  Brid^cwatcr,  in  SfinuTsctshirc,  and  wrote 
ti'jerv  in  the  spriniy,  at  tlie  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
Ir^dr,  which  wais  in  Ir^I.*),  liruu;;lit  out  under 
tie  titJc  ot'  "  Remorse :"  the  name  it  originally 


bach  on  natural  histor}*  and  phy^ioloty,  and  the 
lectures  of  EieliJiom  on  the  New  TesLniiont;  and 
from  professor  Tychvcn  he  leurrx  tl  the  Gotliic 
grammar.  He  read  the  Minnesinger  and  llie 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  NuremUrg  cobbler,  but 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  At  the  end  of  his  "  Dingrapliia  Liter 
aria,"  Coleridge  has  publishtd  some  letters,  which 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  Rolled,  Sep- 
tember IGth,  17<J8,  and  on  the  I'lth  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  tlic  20th  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  i»oet  Klopstock,  to  professor  Ebcling, 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out 
to  \isit  the  German  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  J'rom  the  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  whieli  was  inexpressive,  ond  without 
peculiarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klopstix'k  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  ot'.AIilton  andd'IfAcr, 
and  prtjferred  tlie  verse  of  tlie  latter  to  the  {briuer, 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
foreigner.  He  s|iohe  with  indignation  of  tJie  Eng- 
lish transIatioNs  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  first 
ode  was  fif>y  years  older  than  his  last,  and  ho|M-d 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  his  Meiiisiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Colerid«:r  went  to 
reside  at  Keswick,  in  CumlKrland.  He  iiad  mudo 
a  gri*at  addition  to  his  stock  of  know  led  i^e,  and  he 
seems  to  have  sp:ired  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
was  eitJKT  useful  or  sjK^eulative.  He  hsid  Iieeonic 
master  of  most  of  t!ie  early  German  writ*  rs,  or 
ratlnT  ot'thc  state  of  early  (lerman  iiti  ratiin*.  He 


tare  was  Owrio.  There  were  some  circumstances  dived  dee|»ly  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Tiutonic 
IB  H.if  biiMncss  that  le<l  to  a  Hns|)ieion  of  Sheridaj/s :  philosophy.  There  the  predileetions  of  hiii  earlier 
Dut  haniig  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  trutli .  yi-'ars  no  doubt  camo  u])ou  him  in  aid  of  hia 
or  fc<?ling.  During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge  researches  into  a  labyrinth  wliieh  no  l:uni:in  <'luc 
vaf  m  the  habit  of  prenrliing  every  Sunday  at  the  will  ever  unravel ;  or  which  wvre  one  foimd  ra* 
taitj.'xan  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  wa!«  greatly '  fmblc  of  so  doiri);:,  would  reveal  a  inii.'ity  nothing. 
ffspFclrd  by  the  belter  class  of  his  neiglilK)rs.  He  Fx^ng,  ho  sayn,  while  nirditatini:  in  Kn::l:iTj(l,  had 
fnJDyrr)  thc  fricndshiji  of  Wurdsworth,  who  lived  his  heart  be<  ii  with  Puul  and  Ji*hn,  and  his  he;:d 


It  .\11fbxilcn,  about  two  miles  from  Stowey,  and 
or-c-^ionaliy  visited  by  (Miarlos  T^ml),  John 


witli  Spino'/a.  He  tlirn  t)orame  eonvitieed  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  from  an  anii  (rinitnriiin 
T>*c!wall,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  "The!  W'earne  a  Iwliever  in  th."  Trinity,  aim  in  Chris- 
Br  m,/*  a  po*;in  that  he  planned  at)out  tliis  period,  lianify  as  commonly  recei*ed:  or,  fn  u.-i-  his  itwn 
•1' n*  vrr  completed.  I  word,  found  a  "re.<-onversii )•:.**     \<t,  *ur  all  his 

Cm!*  rid<;e  had  married  Ix'^rtre  ho  jiossesscd  the  arj^utnents  on  the  suhjeel,  lit;  had  iM-tfi-r  h-!\e 
(Drvui  of  fiupijortini!*  a  family,  and  he  depiMidedi  ntained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  tlie  time  Wit^tiil 
yLnci^illy  for  Bnb«i««tencc,  at  Stowey,  upon  his  in  travelling  Ivick  to  rxartly  the  same  |KMn!  win  re 
tCj'TW  l-ibors,  the  renmneration  for  which  could  he  set  out,  for  he  finds  that  faith  necessitrv  ni  last 


hr  r>iit  scanty.  At  length,  in  ]7.')8,  thc  kind  |»atron- 


which   he   had  lieen  taught,  in   his  ehureh,  wa^ 


»£•  of  tiic  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,    Ksq.,  who  necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  lifi-.  Hisar;:uments, 
pvilcd   him  a  pension  of  100^  a-year,  enabled '/»ro  and  ron^  not  In  ing  of  use  to  any  of  the  itun 


t:n*  to  plan  a  %'isit  to  (Germany;  to  which  country 
br  procetdcd  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
liAguag€  at  Ratzcburg,  and  then  went  to  (lottin- 
He  there  atti'nded  the  lectures  of  Blumcn- 


munity,  and  the  exclusive  proj^Tty  of  tht  irowiur, 
he  had  only  tr>  Irtok  tiaek  ui>on  his  I:ilK>rinus  trifling, 
as  (iirotiuH  did  U{)on  his  ou  n  toils,  when  diatii  wa» 
u|ion  him.      Metaphysics  arc   most   unprofitable 
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thjn;^;  as  political  eoonomists  say,  their  labors 
are  of  the  moRt  "•  improdact:*e  class^  in  the  com- 
mnnity  of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  aai  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  compassless  akmg,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
hs  was  cni^ged  in  the  spring  of  1802.  No  man 
was  Icfis  fitted  for  a  popular  writer ;  and,  in  com* 
mon  with  his  early  connexions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
able  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
■o  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writinjBrt  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
for  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
telligible, or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  tlie- 
ology  The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  round  whom 
it  rallies  and  feels  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
changcnblc  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unfiinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shift  about  from  points  they  have 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  on  truth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  born  superficial  smattcrers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  prematurely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  sometliing 
like  tlic  hue  of  uncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem* 
bers  of  what  is  called  the  **Lake  School**  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  this  re- 
orehenHiblc  change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any 
change  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
ox{)ectcd  nothing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
say  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
cerity — and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
nis  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  difierent 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  allowance  for  him,  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  how  the  author  of  the  **  Consciones 
ad  Populum^'*  and  the  **  Watchman,**  the  friend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantis* 
ocracy,  could  aflerwards  regard  the  drivelling  and 
cliicancry  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
as  gioriouM  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
nimsclf  is  tlic  **bcst  and  wisest**  of  ministers! 
Although  Coleridge  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
^««  not  calculated  tor  a  popular  writer,  he  co- 


deavored  to  show  that  his  own  writingi  in  th 
Morning  Poet  were  greatly  influential  on  the  pdk 
lie  mind.  Coleridge  himself  confessed  that  }k 
Morning  Post  essays,  though  written  in  defton 
or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  the  govemmesi^ 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  Hov 
should  they  have  been  effective,  when  their  writai 
who  not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  lai 
echoed  from  his  compositions  the  principles  office* 
dom  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  wift 
scorn  of  **  mob^ycophants,**  and  of  the  ^  half-wit 
ted  vulgar  ?**  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  on 
author  himself  lamented  the  waste  of  his  manbool 
and  inteDect  iu  this  way.  What  might  be  nol 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ai 
mirable,  in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  pc^twii 
lucubrations !  Who  that  has  read  his  better  woib 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller*s  Wallenstein  mayki 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executad 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language! 
more  cfTectivc  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Gcfw 
man  dramatist  This  version  was  made  fromt 
copy  which  the  author  himself  aflerwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  the  translator  subsequently  rr 
published  his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  SchiUeTi 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  nuMt 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  worki 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  poet 
for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his  repii* 
tation,  has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  whii 
he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times;  and,  in 
truth,  ho  wrote  a  vast  deal  which  passed  un- 
noticed, upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  newspaper 
columns,  literary  as  well  as  polilicaL  To  the 
world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though  the  author 
calculated  the  thought  and  labor  they  cost  him  at 
full  value.  He  conceded  something,  however,  to 
the  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  wben  he  said, 
**  On  my  own  account,  I  may  perhcps  have  had 
sufiicient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self 
control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pow. 
ers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent  work.  Bol 
to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongi 
*  the  voice  of  mourning,*  for 

Keen  panfs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 
And  fears  self-wiird  that  sbunn'd  the  e]re  of  hope. 
And  hope  that  scarce  could  know  itself  (Vom  fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  feniut  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 
And  all  which  I  had  cuird  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
Btrew'd  on  my  corpw),  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  gravel 

B.  T.  C." 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  says 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  as  ta 
myaclf^  I  ha^e  pubUahed  ao  little,  anu  that  littH 
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XI 


to  be  educated  in  t)ie  noble  library  on  the 

bMiki  of  the  Cumberland  Greta,  where  she  as- 

■ikd  ber  accomplished  uncle  in  translating  from 

the  old  French  the  history  of  the  Chevalier  Bay. 

lid,  and  from  the  Latin  the  account  of  the  Abi- 

poDes,  or  Equestrian  Indians  of  Scath  America, 

bytbe  Jenuit  Martin  Dobrizhoficr;  !«otb  of  which 

works  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

"But  of  his  native  speech,  because  well  nigh 

Siinvf  ip  hiin  furgutfulneiv  had  wrought, 

iM  Lauii  iM.  wtMiH-nMNl  his  history, 

A  girraious  but  a  lively  tal<>,  and  flraaght 

With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought ; 

Asd  if  he  could,  in  Merlin's  glss«,  have  seen 

Igr  wktm  hii*  tomes  tu  ipeak  our  tongue  were  taught. 

•   Hk  old  man  would  have  been  ai  plearnl  (I  ween) 

Ai  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  empress 

^■ero.** 

8oirraBT*s  7Ws  if  Pcra^vay. 


the  fiOawing  brief  tketches  of  Coleridge* 9  char' 
I      ictrr  «re  oeleeled  from  among  ihe  numerouM 
Mftret  which  appeared  in  various  reviewM  and 
at  the  time  of  his  decease. 


"As  a  great  poet,  and  a  still  greater  philoso. 
fkr,  the  world  has  hardly  yet  done  justice  to  the 
{■ios  of  Coleridge.    It  was  in  truth  of  an  order 
HI  to  be  appreciated  in  a  brief  space.    A  far 
lager  life  than  that  of  Coleridge  shall  not  suffice 
b  bring  to  maturity  the  harvest  of  a  renown  like 
'   Ha,  The  ripening  of  his  mind,  with  all  its  golden 
:  fruits^,  is  but  the  seed-time  of  his  glory.     The 
I  dose  and  consummation  of  his  labors  (grievous 
lo  those  that  knew  him,  and  even  to  those  that 
•    knev  him  not.)  is  the  mere  commonccment  of 
^  cteniity  of  fame.     As  a  poit,  Coleridge  was 
nqoe^tionubly  great ;  as  a  moralist,  a  theologian, 
[    tod  a  philosopher,  of  the  very  highest  class,  he 
VIS  utterly  unapproachable.     And   here,   gentle 
mdcr,  let  me  be  plainly  understood  as  speaking 
W  merely  of  the  present^  but  the  past.     Nay, 
tofxn.    Seeing  that  the  earth  herself  is  now  past 
her  prime,  and  gives  various  indications  of  her 
beginning  to  *  grow  grey  in  years,*  it  would,  per- 
haps, savour  more  of  probability  than  presump- 
tFn,  if  I  were  likewise  to  include  the  future.    It 
iitJiu<  that,  looking  both  to  what  is,  and  to  what 
iasbecn,  we  seem  to  feel  it,  like  a  triitii  intuitive, 
that  we  shall  never  have  another  Shuks{>earc  in 
Ibe  dramu,  nor  a  second  Milton  in  the  re^iions  of 
fobliiner  song.     As  a  poet,  Colciidge  has  done 
enough  to  show  how  much  more  he  might  and 
coold  have  done,  if  he  had  so  thought  fit    It  was 
truly  said  of  him,  by  an  excellent  critic  and  ac- 
eouiplishcd  judge,  *  Let  the  dullest  clod  that  ever 
vegetated,  provided  only  he  be  alive  and  hears,  be 
ibat  up  in  a  room  with  Coleridge,  or  in  a  wood, 


and  subjected  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  ethereal 
influence  of  that  wonderful  man*8  monologue,  and 
he  will  begin  to  believe  himself  a  poet  The  bar- 
ren wilderness  may  not  blossom  like  the  rose ;  bat 
it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so,  under  tlie  lus- 
tre of  an  imagination  exhaustless  as  the  siu.* 

"At  the  house  of  the  attached  friend,  under 
whose  roof  this  illustrious  man  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  eon' 
versaxione  every  Thursday  evening.  Here  Cole, 
ridge  was  the  centre  and  admiration  of  the  circle 
that  gathered  round  him.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  aware  of  the  intellectual  homage  of 
which  he  was  the  object :  yet  there  he  sate,  talk- 
ing and  looking  all  sweet  and  simple  and  divine 
things,  the  ycry  personification  of  meekness  and 
humility.  Now  he  spoke  of  passing  occurrcncea, 
or  of  surrounding  objects, — the  flowers  on  the  ta^ 
ble,  or  the  dog  on  the  hearth ;  and  enlarged  in 
most  familiar  wise  on  the  beauty  of  the  one,  the 
attachment,  the  almost  moral  nature  of  the  other* 
and  the  wonders  that  were  involved  in  each.  And 
now,  soaring  upward  with  amazing  majesty,  into 
those  sublimer  regions  in  which  his  khiI  de> 
lighted,  and  abstracting  himself  from  the  thinga 
of  time  and  sense,  the  strength  of  his  wing  soon 
carried  him  out  of  sight  And  here,  even  in  these 
his  eagks  flights, 'although  the  eye  in  gaxing  after 
him  was  dazzled  and  blinded,  yet  ever  and  anon 
a  sunbeam  would  make  its  way  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  mind,  giving  it  to  discern  that  beau- 
tiful amalgamation  of  heart  and  spirit,  that  could 
equally  raise  him  above  his  fellow-men,  or  bring 
him  down  again  to  the  sof\cst  level  of  humanity. 
*  It  is  easy,*  says  the  critic  before  alluded  to, — *it 
is  easy  to  talk— not  very  diflicult  to  speechify- 
hard  to  speak  ;  but  to  *  discourse'  is  a  gift  rarely 
bestowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge 
has  it  in  prrfection.  While  he  is  discoursing,  the 
world  loses  all  its  common-places^  and  you  and 
your  wife  imagine  yourselves  Adam  and  Eve, 
listening  to  the  affable  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
wishing  him  to  be  mute  for  awhile,  than  yoa 
would  a  river,  that  *  imposes  silence  with  a  stilly 
sound.'  Whether  you  understand  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  wc  shall  not  stop  too  curiously  to 
enquire ;  but  you  do  something  better — you  feel 
the  whol!%  ju8t  like  any  other  divine  music.  And 
'tis  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  "a  wiser  and  a 
better  man  arise  to-morrow's  morn."  '  " 

The  Metropolitan. 

An  elaborate  and  admirable  critique  on  Colo- 
ridge's  "Poetical  Works,"  in  "The  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  CI  1 1.,'*  written  just  before  his  death« 
opens  as  follows : 
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**  Idolized  by  many,  and  used  withoat  scruple 
by  more,  the  poet  of  *  Christabel*  and  tbe  *  An- 
cient Mariner*  ia  but  little  truly  known  in  that 
common  literary  world,  which,  without  the  pre- 
rogative of  conferring  fame  hereafter,  can  most 
Rurcly  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  present 
In  that  circle  he  commonly  passes  for  a  maSi  of 
genius  who  has  written  some  very  beautiful 
verses,  but  whose  original  powers,  whatever  tliey 
were,  have  been  long  since  lost  or  confounded  in 
tlie  pursuit  of  mctaphysic  dreams.  We  ourselves 
venture  to  think  very  differently  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  although  we  are 
well  cnougli  aware  that  nothing  which  we  can 
say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  fashionable  author.  In- 
deed, as  we  rather  believe,  we  should  earn  small 
thanks  from  him  for  our  happiest  exertions  in 
such  a  cause ;  for  certainly,  of  all  the  men  of  let- 
ters whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know,  wc 
never  met  any  one  who  was  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge— one  so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  before 
any  and  every  person,  no  matter  who— one  so 
reckless  who  might  reap  where  he  had  moat  pro- 
digally sown  and  watered.  *  God  knows,* — as  we 
once  heard  him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his 
unpublished  system  of  philosophy, — ^^God  knows, 
I  have  no  outhor*s  vanity  about  it  I  should  be 
absolutely  glcd  if  I  could  hear  that  the  thing  had 
been  done  before  me.*  It  is  somewhere  told  of 
Virgil,  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  good 
verses  of  Varlus  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
We  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has 
always  occurred  to  us,  when  wo  have  seen  Mr. 
Coleridge  criticising  and  amending  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  author  with  much  more  zeal  and 
hilarity  than  we  ever  perceived  him  to  display 
about  any  thing  of  his  own.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  have  heard  repeated  a  saying  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth,  tliat  many  men  of  this  age  had  done  won- 
derful things^  OS  Davy,  Scott,  Cuvicr,  Slc.  ;  but 
that  Coleridge  was  tlie  only  wonderful  man  ho 
ever  knew.  Something,  of  course,  must  bo  al- 
lowed in  this  as  in  all  other  sucli  cases  of  anti- 
(iicsis ;  but  wc  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  that 
tiic  greater  part  of  tliose  who  have  occasionally 


visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  left  him  with  a  feeliof 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  tlie  above  re- 
mark. They  admire  tho  man  more  than  hb 
works,  or  they  forget  the  works  in  the  absorbing 
impression  made  by  the  living  author.  And  no 
wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  man 
vigorous  days  can  bear  witness  to  the  peculiaritj 
and  transcendent  power  of  his  conversational  eb 
qucnce.  It  was  unlike  any  tiling  that  could  bi 
heard  elsewhere;  the  kind  was  different,  the  de- 
gree was  different ;  the  manner  was  different 
The  boundless  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  tilt 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  thi 
deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  and 
immensity  of  bookish  lore,  were  not  all ;  tbe  dn^ 
matic  story,  the  joke,  the  pun,  tho  festivity,  moit 
be  added;  and  with  these  the  clcrical-lookin| 
dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful 
colored  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  tbi 
quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating  grecnish-gref 
eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  thf 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went  to  makr 
up  {he  image  and  to  constitute  the  living  presena 
of  the  man.'* 

In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  Uie  number  o( 
"The  Quarterly  Review'*  from  which  the  pro 
ceding  passage  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Colcridga^ 
decease  is  thus  mentioned : 

**  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  wc  announce  tba 
death  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  When  the  foregoing  ar> 
tide  on  his  poetry  was  printed,  he  was  weak  ilk 
body,  but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  » 
near  a  dissolution.  The  fatal  change  was  suddea 
and  decisive ;  and  six  days  before  his  death  b» 
knew,  assuredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
few  worldly  affairs  had  been  long  settled  >  and* 
afVer  many  tedious  adieuii,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  ho  might  be  as  litlle  interrupted  as  possible. 
His  sufferings  were  severe  and  constant  till  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  his  end;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  affect  the  deep  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
or  the  wonted  sweetness  of  his  address.  His 
prayer  from  the  beginning  was,  that  God  would 
not  withdraw  his  Spirit ;  and  that  by  the  way  in 
which  ho  would  bear  tbe  last  struggle,  he  might 
be  able  to  evince  tho  sincerity  of  his  faith  in 
Christ    If  ever  man  did  so,  Coleridge  did.** 
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PREFACE. 


membling  those  here  collected  are 
M  mfreqaendy  condemned  for  their  querulouB 
ifDlam.  But  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  then  only 
ibn  it  oAends  against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  liis- 
■7  4ir  an  Epic  Poem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
rSoonet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
hrWing  round.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono- 
la  f  Because  they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps 
Mhiag  else  eould.  After  the  more  violent  emotions 
f  Sorrow,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  con 
hi  d  io  employment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  suf- 
hags,  it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
■Mure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
■n  oar  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
ii  nam.  oAen  an  unavailing  eflbrt. 

BmX  O  !  how  cniteful  to  a  woonded  heart 
Ths  talc  of  Muery  to  impart — 
FfMB  ofhrra'  ryes  bid  artlen  sorroww  flow, 
Aad  raise  cstoem  upon  the  baie  of  Woe ! 

Shaw. 

fk  eomniuiucativeneai  of  our  Nature  lends  us  to 
ftnibe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
■As  tbem^  intellectual  activity  is  exerted  ;  and 
Im  imellectual  activity  there  results  a  pleasure, 
lAieb  ii  crradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  cor- 
■Btve.  with  the  painful  subject  of  the  description. 
'tbe!''(it  may  be  answered)  "but  how  are  the 
Akic  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
ia'"  We  are  forever  attributing  personal  Unities 
feiBa^.nary  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Public,  but  a 
taaffira  number  of  scattered  individuals  ?  of  whom 
■  E3u;y  will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
ft^.vnceil  the  same  or  similar. 

H0I7  be  the  Inr 
H'rirfi  moominf  soothe*  the  mourner  od  bis  wajr. 

Iflrrrjlif  judge  of  Others  by  mj-self,  I  should  not 
hmt^e  to  a/firm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages 
■*  :^>c«e  m  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
fctic '  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona*  never  sounds 
arA*-<^Uy.  as  when  it  speaks  of  it«clf;  and  I  should 
tJ^Bw  Mtfpect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
■si'd  rr»d  iJie  opening  of  the  thin!  book  of  the  Para- 
kr  LiBt  without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
^<^.  he,  who  labora  under  a  strong  feeling,  is 

•Owian. 
BS 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet's  feeliogi 
are  all  strong.  Quicquid  amet  txtlde  amaL  Akensidie 
therefore  speaks  with  philosophical  accuracy  when 
he  clanei  Love  and  Poctr}',  as  producing  this  nine 
effects : 

Lore  sod  the  winh  of  Poets  wbso  their  toofos 
Would  toach  to  others*  boeoma,  what  so  ehams 
Their  own. 

There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  which  is  trtdy 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  comraimicate 
our  feelings  to  others  but  that  which  would  reduce 
tlie  feelings  of  otliers  to  an  identity  with  otur  own 
The  Atheist,  who  exclaims  ''pshaw!**  when  he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist  1 
an  old  man,  when  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  LovO' 
verses,  is  an  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  Favorites  of 
Fortime  are  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  all  "  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleases 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  I 
hoi)e,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  difler* 
ent  times  and  prompted  by  very  diflerent  feelings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pru 
fusion  of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidnen 
I  have  pruned  the  double-epiihets  with  no  sparing 
hand  ;  and  used  my  best  eflorts  to  tamo  tlie  swell 
and  glitter  both  of  thought  and  diction.*   This  latter 

*  Without  any  ferlioff  of  anpor,  I  may  jret  be  allowed  to 
exprcM  sume  degree  of  sutpri»<%  that  afUsr  havinc  run  the 
critical  sauntiet  for  a  curtain  claM  of  faulta,  which  I  had,  tis. 
a  too  ornate  and  elaborately  poetic  dictioo.  and  nothinf  hav- 
inf  cumo  bet'um  the  judxmeut-aeat  of  the  Reviewcra  duruiff 
the  lune  int«rv;il.  I  should  fur  at  least  ■evsniecn  yean,  quarter 
aftar  quarter,  have  been  plac«d  by  them  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  proterihfd,  and  made  to  abide  the  bruot  of  abuse  and 
hdirule  fur  faults  directly  opposite,  tis.  t>ald  and  prosaic  lan- 
ffuiKe.  and  an  Hffocied  itimplicity  both  of  matter  and  mannei 
— faults  wbH:h  ansuredly  did  not  enter  into  the  character  oi 
ray  coroposiiiuus.— Z^itrrary  /a/<,  i  51.  Published  1817 
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fruit  however  had  insnnaled  iisrlf  into  my  Relicknii 
Mamnpi  with  mch  inihcarr  of  unxn.  thai   kni»> 
time*  I  have  umitied  to  diteoiangie  the  weed  from 
die  fear  of  map|«nf  the  flower.  A  ihud  uh]  heariex 
•oraMtHm  ha*  been  brought  afaiim  me.  thai  of  ob- 
■cnnt}- :  hut  imc,  I  think,  with  equal  jutlice.    An 
Author  is  ohimre.  when  his  ooncepdons  are  dim' 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  nnap>  I 
prophaie.  or  involved.     A  poem  that  abounds  m 
allusKHM.  like  the  Baid  of  Gray,  or  one  that  imper>  •^ 
•onaies  high  and  abstnci  truths^  like  CoUms  t  Ode  j 
on  the  puetica]  chancter,  claims  noi  to  be  popular — 
Uit  should  be  acquitted  ofobscunty.  Hie  deSdenry 
is  in  the  Re^ider.    But  this  i*  a  charge  which  even* : 
poet,  whose  imaginaiioa  is  warm  and  raphi.  must 
expect    from   his  contt-mpcnmes.     Milton  did   nM 
escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced  vtith  virulence  agaioM , 
Gray  and  Collins.    We  now  bear  no  more  of  it :  • 
not  that  ihcir  (loems  are  better  unJertAXvi  al  presiteni. 
than  they  were  at  their  Unt  puSLca'.ion :  bui  iheir 
feme  is  established:  and  a  cr.iw  uould  accuse  him- 
aelf  of  frigidity  or  inaiien:](.«i.  who  should  profess 
not  10  understand  them.    But  a  li\inr  wriier  is  yei 
mAJwdirt ;  and  if  we  cannot  icrilow  his  concepcioQs 
or  enter  into  hi*  feehngs.  it  is  more  consol.ng  to  our 
pride  to  consider  h:m  w  lost  brnt^a:h.  than  v  Maring 
above  us.    If  any  nun  eifvct  from  my  pi«eQis  ihe 
same  eewinew  of  sryle  which  he  aJra:res  in  a  dr.nk- 
ing<«oi^t.  ttu-  him  I  ha\e  not  urriicn.    I%:tii4f»}vlaa. 
mam  imtriUtlnmt  mi/rro, 

1  expect  neither  proftt  nor  general  £une  hy  my , 
wiiungs  ;  and  I  ciwisivler  nu-velf  a*  ha\-ing  been 
amply  repaid  wiihwit  eiihcr.  Pttein-  has  lx<en  to  me 
lis  own  -*ewedinig  great  rew:ard  :"  ii  has  tuochc^ 
my  ainiciKtn> ;  ii  ha*  muliip!ieJ  and  re  jhxI  my  en- 
>n-menis :  it  has  ciitlcared  A^l.mdc :  a:>i!  i:  ha*  pven 
roe  the  hahit  of  Hwhiiig  to  d&<v\er  the  Gvx^  and 
th*  Beautiful  m  all  that  nM«eu  aiki  sum^uni*  oml 

&T.  C 


And  when  ihoo  Unreal  thy  pale  orb  to  ahmd 
Behind  the  gaiher'd  blackness  luat  on  high ; 
And  n  hen  thou  dariest  from  the  windnvnt  dnl 
Hiy  placid  lightning  o  er  the  awakeo'd  sky 
Ah  auch  is  Hope '  as  changeful  and  as  frir! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  aigfal ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dngoo-wing'd  Deapur- 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  somyw-doaded  breit  of  Caia 
Saua»  like  a  metaor  kindliiig  in  itt  flight 


Jl  VEXILE   POEMS. 


GF.NKVIKVK. 

M\ih  of  my  l*n-e.  sweet  Ocnevieve! 

In  IvAuu  *»  lif  ht  \»u  islhle  ak^  : 
Y»*«ir  cxe  IS  like  the  star  of  e\rl 
Aih!  »\\rel  x-imr  \t*itv.  as  leni;^"*  ., 
Yt»l  i»t<  \our  hea\en!y  Kraiir^  p\f» 
This  hi\ifi  Hiih  paM^Mi  fc-t)  M  gV»w : 
WiWuu  \ivir  **ti)  a  \,*nv  there  l:\es! 
It  Ms  \mi  hejir  the  talc  of  w\^ 
When  mukiitje  l»»w  the  siiil^rer  wvi 
Bclh*KU  iHv  hAiid  «»uisirei(  h'd  :o  n\e^ 
VmTs  ««  'he  U^Mn  *m*  the  »\\a:i 
TImi  n«««  ]Bm«>eU)l  oVr  the  uaxe. 
Txi*  w,v>>  \>Hir  l«rea«t  wuh  }i:t\  hes\«^ 
Aikl  .%i*,r,-.-v  K»\e  I  \>m,  *ww:  i;encvieTe! 


MU  U  8He,id.jr  »M*  ,he  x:iii^v«.x,^^^  N,,^,; 
»r  \ikrmk  ei^  fhrniweni  iK^hv^^  a  *ws^  x^\ ; 


TIME.  REAL  AND  IMAGINART. 

AK   ALLBCOBT. 

Ox  the  wide  level  of  a  moantain's  head 
:1  knew  not  where,  but  *t  was  tome  &ery  phoi 
TLe^  puiions.  osthch-like,  far  aaila  oulapraid, 
Twx>  lo\  ejy  children  run  an  endless  nee, 

A  s:»:er  and  a  faeocher ! 

Ths  iar  oaistripi  the  odier; 
Yet  ei  er  mn*  she  with  reverted  lace. 
And  )a4s  and  listens  far  the  boy  behind: 

For  he.  alas !   is  bCnd  ! 
Ci^T  Tc*-.!^  and  smoodi  with  even  step  be  pM^ 
Al*!  kuowv  not  whether  be  be  fint  or  lasL 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEIATH  OP 
CHATTERTON. 


O  WH%T  a  wooder  seems  tbe  fear  of  detttfa, 
See:r.c  bow  c'ad}y  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
RaScs.  Ch:I*c:>e-n.  Yo-j:hs  azMi  Men, 
N:c:h:  i.viowinc  ruchi  iat  threescore  yeus  md  IB 
Bu:  d.^.;N\  siranre.  where  life  is  but  a  farealh 
To  %.£.u  mzhl  piai  with,  op  Want's  nigged 


Aw:sy.  Gnm  rbanMNa !  Sron»un  King,  awaf 
Rcrene  thy  icnvcs  and  tby  stii^  display 
Tv-r  ci>wanl  Wcalih  and  GuJi  in  lobco  oi 
L*> !  in-  the  pa\e  I  *:and  of  one,  fer 
A  pnxijra:  Natue  and  a  niggmnj 
Tma.  aj  SrMowmg.  lAu  wiihbolding  all) 
Made  ea^b  chaiKv  knell  feoa  "^^Tm  spire  or 
Sx;^  Ike  a  seeking  Mother's  uuioim  call, 
Bc<uzTL  j^xY  ChJd :  Uune,  wcaiy  Tmani, 


p.  ChsHf  rwi  *  these  enhlesc  stoiwa  protect 
Fnvs  war.:,  anc  die  hWk  fieeaings  oT  neglect 
Ttx'*  k*Tic  ^e1we  the  leuig  Stonn-blast  drivett, 
Here  ha<  <^>u  iocai  rejuse!  U^nroili  this  lod! 
TV>.: '  O  \-a.--.  wvwd  *  'kcm  dwYll'sl  not  with  iht 

%rr.>i  :he  *^.:7..««c  HoH  kuC  tbe  Forgiven 
TSi>..  ai  tbe  I'r.Aoe  «i'  Merer  and  thy  God 
TSe  u-.urs;.i\  tV  redeeming  Lo^e  dost  hymn 

Rclirxe  :l  O  By  soul :  toT  harps  of  Seraphiia 

Y«  ort.  re-^rxv  1 »  sofleiinr  Nnfnr«*s  «dU 

I  wvy.-v  :^j>T  ^loa%Y«-^1c«1l  Gcf^w  t€  shall  fell; 
!  \i*!  tv*«  r-.  TarvTi  's  sad^^est  htmt,  mv  soul 

A\rrck:  >.'^ij.-»of:»  at  the  |«ttK«i*d  bowl. 
,  N*^w  ^T\>\-»  rm  fcvk^T.mc  ^jexTL  os  still  I  now 
Tr^    c^vw  M    l.vid  hvie ; 

Nx^w  -.TV.  CA-.'KCi  <Scs\»  -.be  ieeKe  sigh. 
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land  of  MMig-eiiiiobled  line  f 
land,  where  Geniui  ne'er  in  yain 

mr'd  forth  his  lofty  strain  ? 

ret  Spenser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 

*Jiill  Disappointment's  shade 

J  limba  in  lonely  angnish  laid. 

nd  o'er  her  darling  dead 

ity  hopeless  hung  her  head, 

noid  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  storm,' 

he  oold  earth  Otway's  &mish'd  form ! 


of  thought,  and  confident  of  fame, 

eg  where  Avcm  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 

ight-hearted  youth !  aye,  as  he  hastes  along, 

[e  meditates  the  future  song, 

ntlesB  i£lla  fray'd  the  Dacian  foe ; 

sA  while  tho  numbers  flowing  strong 

1  eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 

in  the  spirits'  genial  throe, 

if  power  his  lifi»-blood  seems  to  flow. 

'  his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
have  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
m  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
triumph  and  a  sterner  aim .' 
t»w  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
I,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love. 
I  the  friendleas,  to  the  Suflfbrer  health, 

the  widow's  prayer,  Uie  good  man's  praise ; 
s  of  Miss  transmutes  his  &ncied  wealth, 
ng  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 

a  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
)  blue  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes ; 

in  wrath  he  grasps  tho  ^patriot  steel, 
ON^Ti  iron  rod  he  makes  Oppression  feel. 

owrer  of  Hope  !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
!t  so  fair  disclose  thy  early  bloom, 
le  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume ! 
in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled  ; 

hard  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 
t  nipp'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd 

within ! 

tre  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
s  wild  gleams  that  lighten'd  o'er  thy  face  ? 

tumultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 
t^  form,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 
-an  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew, 

the  anguish  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

fi  were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hoiu', 

Then  Core,  of  wiiher'd  brow, 

Mr'd  the  poison's  death-cold  power. 

y  to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl, 

«n  near  thee  stood  Aflbction  meek 

r  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 

illen  ^,i2e  she  bade  thee  roll 

Ties  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 

ve  cot  she  flash  d  upon  thy  view, 

re  cot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day, 

tiling  sate,  and  lislen'd  to  thy  lay ; 

rr's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 

k  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear; 

ftc,  see  her  breast's  convulsive  throe, 

!er  silent  agony  of  woe ! 

1  the  Doison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand  ! 

I  hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command. 
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But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose, 
And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart, 
Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined  I 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  fnend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  freezinit 
vein! 

Te  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep, 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave, 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  eve 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove, 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove. 
Like  star-beam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour. 
When  most  the  big  soul  feels  the  mastering  power. 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er. 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-guT^  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt — and  ga2se  upon  the  wave» 
below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  toi 

late. 
Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom: 
For  oh  !  big  gtill-drojw,  shuck  from  Folly's  ^ing. 
Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  F'nto  tmnspierced  with  viewleui  dart 
The  lost  pole  Hope  that  shivcr'd  at  my  heart.' 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts !   no  more  my  soul  nhal 

dwell 
On  joys  that  were  !  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day, 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell. 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spell  I 

O  Chatterton !  that  thou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale  ; 
And  we,  at  sol>er  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  witli  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poeay 
All  deftly  mosk'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies  •  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woo  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood  ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  tlie  sweet  drean, 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  strean 
And  on  some  hill,  whoso  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee, 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minatre\ij  \ 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirf^eCuiV  YiVitt, 
Muse  on  the  sore  ilia  I  had  left  beYdnd. 
3  \3 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PEXIE& 


The  PiziM.  in  the  Miperatition  of  Derooshira.  an  a  race  of 
)Kiat»  inririUy  unall.  and  harmleM  or  fHendiy  to  man.  At  a 
■mall  distance  fVom  a  villaffe  in  that  eoonty,  half-wmj  ap  a 
wood-ooverod  hill,  ii  an  exearadon  called  the  Piziea*  Parlor. 
Hie  root*  of  old  trees  form  its  ceiling ;  and  on  ila  aides  are 
innumerable  ciphers,  among  which  the  author  discovered  his 
OMrn  cipher  and  those  of  his  brothers,  cut  hj  the  hand  of  their 
childhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Otter. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  Foong  Ladiea, 
during  the  Bummer  months  of  the  year  1793 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  stature  elegantly  small,  and  of  complexion  coloriess  yet 
clear,  waa  proclaimed  the  Faery  Queen.  On  which  oeeaaioD 
the  foUowing  irregular  Ode  waa  writteo. 


I. 

Whom  the  untaught  Shepherda  call    ' 

Piiies  in  their  madrigal, 
Fancy's  chUdren,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  ceU. 
Here  the  wren  of  softest  note 

Builds  its  nest  and  warbles  well ; 
Here  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome*  Ladies !  to  'our  celL 

n. 

When  fides  the  moon  all  shadowy-pale, 
And  scuds  the  cloud  befbre  the  gale. 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  wiU^  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  furze-flower's  fragrant  dews 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Soothed  by  the  distant-tinkling  team. 
While  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom'd  road  along. 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

m. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid,  the  blaze  of  day. 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultiy  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age : 
llotmd  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  unfrequent  gale. 
We  shield  us  from  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  rage. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  himi  their  drowsy  song. 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthful  Bard,  **  unknown  to  Fame,** 
vVooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh. 
Gazing  vrith  tearful  eye. 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely-sculptured  name 
To  pensive  Memoiy  dear ! 
VPSmrb^gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctorad  ha^. 
We  gianee  before  lui  view  t 


O'er  his  huah'd  soul  our  soothing  witcheries  ibi 
And  twine  our  iaery  garlands  round  his  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  car, 
Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star. 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight 
On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 
We  tremble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  (he  grosser  ken  of  mortal  ngbt 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour. 
Along  our  virildly-bower'd  sequester'd  walk. 
We  listen  to  the  enamour'd  rustic's  talk; 
Heave  with  the  hcavings  of  the  maiden's  brei 
Where  youpg-eyed  Loves  have  built  the*r 
nest; 
Or  guide  of  soul-eubduuig  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 

VI. 

Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gamesome  prank 
Or,  silent-sandall'd,  pay  our  defrer  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower^aueesing  sp 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gle 
*By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuading  stream; 
Or  where  his  wavra  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  real. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  i^xui  his  breast 

vn. 

Hence,  thou  lingerer,  light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night 
Mother  of  wildly-working  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  round  thee  stand 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  band!) 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  dev 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne  I 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own. 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest. 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest : 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  be 
For  *mid  the  quivering  light 't  is  ours  to  play. 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vra. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  N3rraph !    proclaim'd   our 
Queen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet  f 
For  hi !  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  lutless  stole, 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul, 
Witb  Honor's  softer  mien  ; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-ffowing  hair, 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fair, 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  \-i( 
^  ^a  moYi-dxov  '^^^  ^'^  ^®^' 
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1  maid !  though  now  the  Lily  pale 
irent  grace  thy  beauties  meek ; 
;ain  along  the  empurpling  vale, 
ing  Tale  and  elfin-haunted  grove, 
phyr  hia  fresh  flowers  profusely  throws, 
nge  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
r,  from  the  nectar>breathing  Rose 
Elxtract  a  blush  for  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

L4S  TALiC,  TOLD  BY  A  SOHOOLrBOT  TO  HI8 
LITTLE   BROTHXR8  AND  SI8TER8. 

TH  a  huge  oak  tree 
;,  of  swine,  a  huge  company, 
ted  as  they  crunched  the  mast : 
aa  ripe,  and  fell  full  fast 

trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  hi^ : 

they  lefl,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 

(  a  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 

'd,  they  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 

as  he  than  blackest  jet, 

in  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet 

np  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 

D  of  a  river  both  deep  and  great 

lere  then  did  the  Raven  go  7 

went  high  and  low, 
over  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  go. 
my  Autumns,  many  Springs 
iveird  he  with  wandering  wings : 
iny  Suniinors,  many  Winters — 
ui't  tell  half  his  adventures. 

he  came  back,  and  with  him  a  She, 

:-om  was  grown  lo  a  tall  oak  tree. 

:  them  a  nest  in  the  topmost  hough, 

;  ones  they  had.  and  were  happy  enow. 

ame  a  woodman  in  lealhcm  guise, 

like  a  pcnt-hou;»e,  hung  over  his  eyes. 

X  in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 

nany  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 

he  brought  down  the  poor  Haven's  own 

oak. 

I  ones   were   kill'd;    for  they  could  not 

deport, 

mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

IS  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever ; 
floated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river, 
d  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
this  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship, 
t  was  launch 'd  ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
rm  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  with- 
itand. 

)n  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  fast : 
iaven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to 
the  blast 

the  last  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls— 
o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls ! 
lad  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet 
1  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
ank'd  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat  : 
111  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet  .'| 


ABSENCE. 

A  FAREWELL  ODE   ON  Q17ITTIN0   SCHOOL   FOR  JESUt 
COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDQE. 

Wrere  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 

I  haste  to  urge  the  learned  toil 

That  sternly  chides  my  lovelorn  scmg : 

Ah  me !  too  mindful  of  the  days 

Illumed  by  Passion's  orient  raj^ 

When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Health 

Enhch'd  me  with  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fiiir  delights !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Flowers !  wl|ich  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart !  this  bootless  moan . 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown'd 
And  scatter  loveher  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  flres 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day : 
The  Moon,  that  oft  from  Heaven  retires. 
Endears  her  renovated  ray.  ' 
What  though  she  leaves  the  sky  unblesl 
To  mourn  awliile  in  murky  vest  ? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light. 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  the  night 
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0  Tiiou,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explore 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  ihy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  light ; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day 

With  western  peo^nis  liail  the  morning  ray  I 

Ah !  rather  bid  ihe  pcrish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  Uicdewy  locks  of  Sprinp 

When    blushing,    like    a    bride,  from    Hope's   t-in^ 

bower 
She  leap'd,  awakcn'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  Sorceress  !  aid  thy  poet's  dream ! 
With  fairy  wand  O  bid  tlie  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyonce  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes. 
As  erst  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  alxKle 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unl^estow'd  ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  retum'd  my  vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  confess'd  th'  electric  dart 

0  dear  deceit  I  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  h^right-blue  eye* 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  wld  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  acciif^tom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  the  mg,htfdft^  N9««^ 
And  on  the  lake  the  stiver  \\ibVto  Aeeys 


(I 
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Amid  the  paly  radiance  soft  and  sad. 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
'Fhe  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees, 
Or  with  fond  languishment  aA>imd  my  fiur 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair ; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
Like  far-off  music,  vojraging  the  breeze! 

Spirits !  to  you  the  infant  Maid  was  given. 
Formed  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  fairer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know. 
No  fairer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
liis  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 
She  speaks !  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy !  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  vnth  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  soflen'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  haUs ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod, 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god ! 
A  flower-entangled  arbor  I  would  seem. 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows. 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale. 
To  fan  my  love  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mourn  in  the  soil  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flutter  ray  faint  pinions  on  her  breast ! 
On  Seraph  wing  I  'd  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delight  >— 
Or  soar  alof)  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes ! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  fhima 
Had  bask'd  beneatli  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare — 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweeps 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  :— 
So  toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mme  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day, 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infant  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek ! 
Dear  native  brook !  w)iere  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiefs  cheek. 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream ! 
Dew  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  ii  gay. 
Where  Friendship's  flx'd  star  sheds  a  mellow'd  ray. 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thomleas  Rosea  wean, 
Wliere  soflen'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  lean ; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ, 
Dofmmng  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of  jojr! 


No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  hear^string  with  delight 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasurea  swe 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  betwec 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  song. 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wings  your  vales  amoo 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave. 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  e^ 
TearAd  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze. 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze. 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend. 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  liis  brows  a  beamy  wreadi 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue ; 
All  purple,  glow'd  his  cheek,  beneath 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  sofUy  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  (he  floww. 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feeL 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  thrill'd  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

**  And  O !  he  cried — '*  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Veni^  find>— 
1 11  fix  my  empire  here.' 


n 


THE  KISa 

Onb  kiss,  dear  Maid !  I  said  and  sigh'd- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss? 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss  7 

Yon  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vale. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  doan 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose. 
And  hoven  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  back  the  sofl  perfume. 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breethuag  kisses  fling; 
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the  glitter  of  the  Dew 
on  il^e  Roae's  hue. 
lo !  she  bends  her  head, 
H  a  blush  of  deeper  red ! 

1  those  lovely  lips  disclose 

mphs  of  the  opening  Rose ; 

3  graceful !  bid  them  prove 

re  to  the  breath  of  Love. 

r  accents,  faint  and  low, 

Bsed  I  hear  the  whisper'd  "  ISo!'* 

Mper'd  **  No" — how  little  meant! 

Jsehood  that  endears  consent! 

iote  lovely  lips  the  while 

he  sofl-relenting  smile, 

pts  with  feign'd  diwsnasion  ooy 

tie  violence  of  Joy. 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

nZft  BEINO  TETMCKJCD  NEAR  XT. 

il  of  an  oppressed  race ! 
guid  patience  of  thy  face  : 
gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head, 
dulled  spirits  halh  dismay 'd, 
lou  dost  sport  along  the  ^lade  ? 
like  the  nature  of  things  young) 
rd  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung  f 
itic  fears  anticipate, 
f  Misery !  thy  future  fate  7 
meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 
rit  merit  of  the  unworthy  lakes  ?" 
rieart  tlihird  with  filial  pain 
•etched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  ? 
ry  piteous  is  her  lot — 
ig  within  a  narrow  sjwt 
»se-cuten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 
iround  her  waves  tlie  tempting  green ! 

master  should  have  leaml  to  show 
ight  by  fellowship  of  woe! 
ar  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 

in  a  land  of  luxury ! 

its  fo^>tstepB  hither  lx;nd  f 
y,  "  And  have  I  then  one  friend  V* 
!  thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 
)lher — spite  of  the  fool's  scorn ! 
Id  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 

mild  equality  to  dwell, 

lall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 

tickle  Plenty's  rihless  side! 
iildst  to.-s  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 
It,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay ! 
•c  musically  sweet  te  me 

harsh  bray  of  joy  would  bo, 

melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 
'  pale  fashion's  vacant  breast! 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells ' 
Still  aroimd  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sue  of  pleasing  fean. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears. 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy 


DOME^nC  PEACE. 

,  on  what  holy  groimd 
lestic  Peace  \)c  fJnmd  ? 
Daughter  of  the  fkies, 
arf'iJ  winsrs  ahc  tlics. 


THE  SIGH 

WflKf  Yonth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled ; 
Then,  Mary !  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  diee. 

And  when,^ong  the  waves  of  woe. 
My  harass'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen. 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd  Sigh  for  thee ' 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impressed 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die : 
I  yielded  to  the  stem  decree. 
Yet  heaved  a  languftl  Sigh  for  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  ray  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were ! 
Thy  Image  may  not  banish'd  be — 
Still,  Mary  !  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 
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EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Ere  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


UNES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS 

ROSS. 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUSE  OF  TIIF.   "  MAN  OF  ROSS.*" 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards, 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  kiiig-polluied  lonis, 

Hero  dwelt  the  man  of  Itoss!  O  Traveller,  hoar! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  revercut  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health. 

With  generous  joy  he  view'il  liLs  mfxlost  wealth , 

He  hears  the    widow's   hcaven-breaih'd    prayer  ol 

praise. 
He  mark'd  the  shelter'd  orphan's  tearful  gaze, 
Or  where  the  sorrow-shrivell'd  captive  lay. 
Pours  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  iioouudc  ivj 
Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  c\\ecT'OL  iwomeuXft  \ifiL'a&^ 
Fill  to  tlie  good  mun  b  name  cue  graieVviV  «>«»» 


COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKa 


To  higher  zest  ihall  Memory  wake  thy  kniI, 
And  Virtue  mingle  in  the  ennobled  bowL 
But  i€  like  me,  through  life's  diitreotful  9C&ad, 
Lonely  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heart^ck  anguish  fraught, 
Thou  joumeyest  onward  tempest-toss'd  in  diought ; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares !  in  generous  visions  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  never  felt ! 


LINES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A 

VILLAGE. 

Onck  more,  sweet  Stream !  with  slow  foot  wander- 
ing near, 
I  bless  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  the  noontide  hours 
With  one  fresh  garUnd  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  zephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn) 
My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-njrmph.  Solitude ; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 
The  Hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scattered  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfln  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks. 
Released  from  school,  their  Uttle  hearts  at  rest, 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  wavoless  breast 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  look 
Whistling  lorn  ditties  leans,  upon  his  crook, 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
To  list  the  much-loved  maid's  accustomed  tread : 
She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  command. 
Loiters,  the  long-fill'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastful  Stream !  thy  fount  with  pebbled  fidls 
The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls. 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose,  , 

And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest. 
Like  pairing  clouds  impictured  on  thy  breast 
life's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon, 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  focuns  along ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  DISD  OF  A  FRENZY   FEVER   IlfOUCEO  BT  CALtTM- 

NIOU8  REPORTS. 

Edmuivd?  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  I  scan. 
And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast — Man! 
Tis  tempest  all  or  gloom :  in  early  youth. 
If  gifVed  with  the  Ithuriel  Uuice  of  Truth, 
We  force  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 
Vice,  siren-hag !  in  native  ugliness  ; 
A  brother's  fate  will  haply  rouse  the  tear, 
And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear ! 
But  if  our  fond  hearts  call  to  Pleasure's  bower 
Some  pigmy  VoWy  in  a  careless  hour, 
llie  faithless  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 
And  mingled  forms  of  Misery  rise  around : 
Ueart-Srititing  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast 
72b«/  cotuia  the  future  woe  to  hide  the  pott; 


Remone,  the  poiaon*d  arrow  in  hii'aide. 
And  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  close  allied: 
Till  Frenzy,  fieroe-eyed  child  of  moping  pain. 
Darts  her  hot  ligfatnbig  flash  athwart  the  bnuB. 
Rest  injured  shade !  Shall  Slander  squatting 
dpit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  aarf 
Twas  thine  to  feel  the  sympathetic  glow 
In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe , 
Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  fbm. 
The  zondet9  Cares,  and  smiling  Courteoiei. 
Nursed  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtuea  grew, 
And  in  thy  heart  they  withered  !  Such  chfll  dofir 
Wan  indolence  on  each  young  bloasom  ihiad ; 
And  Vanity  her  filmy  netpworit  spread. 
With  eye  that  roU'd  around,  in  asking  gaw. 
And  tongue  that  traffick'd  in  the  trade  of  pnin. 
Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  diflm  well 
Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  lUlT 
Rest  injur'd  shade !  the  poor  man's  grateful  pnqrv 
On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  duJl  bear 
As  oft  at  twihght  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass, 
And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass. 
With  introverted  eye  I  contemplate 
Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of — Fate ! 
To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  Msgn^ 
Energic  Reason  and  a  sha(Hng  mind. 
The  daring  ken  of  I'ruth,  the  Patriot's  part. 
And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart 
Sloth-jaundic'd  all !  and  from  my  graspleas  hand 
Drop  Friendshi''f  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glaa 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not !  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  dooe. 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  panics  mound  ? 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  crown'd 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fain  would  sleep,  though  piilow'd  on  a  clod ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  ON 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell, 
Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  fiuvwell. 
Where  first  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 
I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale ! 
Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  careless  wing, 
Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 
Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 
In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 
My  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 
Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo!*  o'er  thy  tomb 
Where'er  I  wander'd.  Pity  still  was  near. 
Breathed  from  the  heart  and  glisten'd  in  the  tear ' 
No  knell  that  tijll'd.  but  fill'd  my  anxious  eye, 
And  suflenng  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die  !t 


Thus  to  sad  sympathiei!:  I  soothed  my  breast. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  viith  high 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  triple  chain ! 


*  Lee  Boo,  the  ton  of  Abba  Thule,  Prinro  of  the  Pelew  U* 
ande.  came  over  to  Enf  land  with  Captain  Wiboo,  died  of  Ikl 
•ina]|>pox,  and  if  buried  in  Greenwich  *hiirrhrird     flos  Matkfs 
Jlccomnt. 
'    1  Bou\hef*tBctaQ«Ofec\. 
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0 


ler  front  tfaa  Uastiiig  Dog-star  glow*d ; 
IV  UIls  a  midnight  meteor,  flow'd ; 
neOii^^  of  the  itormrreot  ikiea ! 
and  ■catter'd  battles  from  her  eyes ! 
latioQ  waked  the  patriot  fire, 

with  wilder  hand  the  Alcnan  lyn . 
hm  t7rant*8  wound  I  shook  the  lanoe» 

in  jojr  the  reeking  plains  of  France ! 

le  oppressor,  friendless,  ghastly,  low, 
!«ut  aches,  though  Mercy  struck  the  Uow. 
ied  daooght  once  more  I  seek  the  shade, 
etiivl  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  braid. 

eytt  whose  holy  glances  roll, 
vifgen,  and  eloquent  of  soul ; 
lore  winning,  and  a  gentler  mien 
ove-wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hath  seen 
lestial  forms  in  vacant  air, 
mand  the  impassion'd  poet's  care- 
ad  soflen'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined, 
leas  filatures  of  a  lovely  mind  ; 
f  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign 
wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 

dioa  tfiese  early  flowers  refuse— 
d  die  snake  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 
Uoom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
cry's  nightshade ;  as  he  feels,  he  sings. 

•kr,  179:e. 


SONNET. 


Bt,  as  ra«idom  Fanciet  night  inipira, 
weak  harp  at  timet,  or  loneir  Irre 
ack  with  desultory  hand,  and  drew 
•otlen'd  tones  to  Nature  not  untrue. 

BowUt 


las  thank'd  thee,  Bowles !  for  those  soA 

ness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
C8  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ! 
not  callous  to  the  moiimer's  pains 
routh's  gay  prime  and  thornleas  path  1 
*-cnt : 

the  mightier  throes  of  man  began, 
me  forth,  a  thought-bewilder'd  man ! 
and  manliest  mcIaTicholy  lent 
charm,  such  as  the  pang  consign'd 
r,  though  the  big  tear  it  renew'd  ; 
itrange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 
/avy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
It  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 
the  darkness  of  the  unform'd  deep. 


SONNET. 


Of  Pomp^  and  proud  Preopitanoe  of  soul 
Wilder'd  with  meteor  fires.    Ah  spirit  para ' 
That  eiTor's  mist  had  left  thy  puiged  eye : 
So  might  I  clasp  thee  with  a  mother's  joy  2 


SONNET. 

Thoitgh  roused  by  that  dark  Vizir,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Pamr  over  the  ocean  swell 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brighmess  he  shall  dwell 
For  lo .'  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  with  n^d  anger  firom  Uie  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail. 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  patient  Folly : 
And  fiom  her  daik  retreat  by  Wisdom  won. 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son ! 


SONNET. 

Whkn  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 
Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  flutter'd  with  afinglii, 
Erskinb  !  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  fligb* 
Sublime  of  hope !  For  dreadless  thou  didst  stand 
(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 
A  hireless  Priest  before  the  insulted  shrine. 
And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 
Of  unmatch'd  eloquence.     Therefore  thy  name 
Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 
With  blessings  heavenward  breathed.      And  when 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine  :  as  simk,  beneath  the  West, 
Though  the  great  Stmmier  Sun  eludes  our  gaze. 
Still  bums  wide  Ueaven  with  his  distended  blaze. 


SONNET. 


ly  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 

?d  cheek  and  in  a  mourner's  guise, 

ainled  form  of  Freedom  rise  : 

not  sadder  moans  the  autumnal  gale  — 
1  of  Genius !  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 
!vil  hour  with  alter'd  voice 
t  Oppression's  hireling  crew  rejoice, 
ilh  wizard  spell  my  laurcird  fame. 

Burke!  thou  iirtuik'st  Corruption's  bowl  I  ^ 
'  PJtfr  and  the  cherish  'd  lure  \ 


It  was  some  Spirit,  Sheridan!  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  yoimg  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour, 

Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rels  wreathed: 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  Ijier 

Sad  music  trembled  through  Vauclusa's  glaJo; 

Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 

That  wafts  soft  dreams  lo  Slumber's  listening  o^» 

Now  patriot  mge  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full   tones!    And  now  thine   eye-beaiii 

dance 
Moaning  of  Scorn  and  Wit's  quaint  revelry! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
The  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  adored. 
As  erst  that  elder  fiend  beneath  great  Michael's  sword 


SONNET. 


O  WHAT  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek  was  there, 
As  though  a  thousand  souU  oue  <\ca\\\-%TOQ3\  v^wV^ 
Ah  me  !  they  view'd  bcr.oa\\\  aYutcVm^**  «wqi^ 
Fallof  Kosciusko!  Through  vV\©  \>\\t\\\euA  aiT 


»«\ 
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vAi  pauses  the  tired  Cossack's  barbarous  yell 

Of  triomph)  on  the  chili  and  midnight  gale 

Rises  with  frantic  burst  or  sadder  swell 

The  dirge  of  murder'd  Hope !  while  Freedom  pale 

Bends  in  such  anguish  o'er  her  destined  bier, 

As  if  from  eldest  time  some  Spirit  meek 

Had  gather'd  in  a  mystic  um  each  tear 

That  ever  on  a  Patriot's  furrow'd  cheek 

Fit  channel  found ;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  (he  mere  wilfulneai,  and  sick  daapair  of  soul ! 


SONNET. 

Afl  when  fiir  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Moming*s  wing  the  vales  among, 
Within  his  cage  the  imprison'd  matin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares, 
Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares : 
Thou,  Fatettk!  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
Life's  better  sim  from  that  long  wintry  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice. 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might : 
For  lo !  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
ray! 


SONNET. 

rHOU  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile, 
Why  hast  thou  led  me?  Still  in  some  fond  dream 
Revisit  my  sad  heart,  auspicious  Smile! 
As  fidls  on  closing  flowers  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  me  down  and  think  of  happier  years ; 
Of  jo3rs,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twUight  ray. 
Then  lefl  me  darkling  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  days  of  Hope — for  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  you ! — But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availoth  not  Persuasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lure  (he  fleet-wing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Yet  fair,  though  faint,  their  images  shall  gleam 
Like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  stream. 


SONNET. 


Palib  Koamer  through  the  Night;  thou  poor  Forlorn! 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  possess. 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betray'd,  then  cast  thee  forth  to  Want  and  Scorn! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  the  Chaste  one's  pride, 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  thy  distress: 
Thy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  that  there  should  be 
Cold-bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Fciil  offings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  lorce  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love ; 
Sfrn^  He  abed  healing  on  the  sore  disgrace, 
iH^  ibegnmt  Comforter  that  rales  above  I 


SONNET. 

SwKET  Mercy !  how  my  very  heart  has  bled 
To  see  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  hain 
Hoar  with  the  snowy  blast:  while  no  one  cares 
To  clothe  thy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  paUed  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  this  tatter'd  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  garment — vm 
A  young  man's  arm!  I'll  melt  these  frozen  dews 
That  hang  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy  bresst 
My  Sara  too  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Child : 
And  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  scowls  on  Wretchedness. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galilean  mild. 
Who  met  the  Lazars  tum'd  from  rich  men's  doois. 
And  call'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  their  noisoait 
Sores! 


SONNET. 

Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  disticBi 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  cmile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  wliils 
Swoln  be  nine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  tnou  listen  to  Hope's  whisper  bland  t 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale. 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fancies  pale 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  rayless! — Yet  'twas  &ir 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  oppiHl 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Caro, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  in&nt  heir 
That  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  ROBBEBS." 

Schiller!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  disb 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  Father's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  afler  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  mot 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  sceod! 
Ah  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood ; 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood: 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy ! 


LINES 

COirPOSID  WHILB  CLIMBIKO  THE  LIFT  ASCBITT  OT 
BROCKLET  COOMB,  SOMERSETSHIRE, XAT,  179& 

With  many  a  pause  and  ofl-reverted  eye 
I  climb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  songsters  nooi 
Warble  in  shade  their  wild-wood  melody : 
Far  off  the  unvarying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  scour  the  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flock 
That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  browse : 
From  the  forced  fissures  of  the  naked  rock 
TheYew-tTeebuntolBeikeaXVilUdark^^recn  boogfas 


JUVENILE  POEHa 


ll 


the  Biay-libom  Uend*  its  bloasonui  white) 
d  nnooth  itooei  jut  out  in  moHy  leats, 
I  DOW  have  gain'd  the  topmost  rite. 
i  luxury  of  landecape  meets 
Voud  Toweis,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  me, 
'd  fields,  and  prospect-bounding  Sea ! 
my  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  tear : 
spot !  O  were  my  Sam  here ! 


LINES 

or  TBI  MANNEK  OP  SPIIIBKI. 

iiat  on  a  lilied  bank  dost  love 
le  head  beneath  an  Olive  Tree, 
St  from  the  pinions  of  thy  Dove 
rithouten  pain  ypluck'd  might  be ! 
ish  my  Sara's  frowns  to  flee, 
her  some  soothing  song  would  write, 
lent  my  rude  discourtesy, 
1  to  meet  her  ere  the  rooming  hght, 
ny  plighted  word— ah!  &]se  and  recreant 
nght! 

IS  I  my  weary  head  did  pillow 

hts  of  my  dinever'd  Fair  engroes'd, 

r  droop'd  wreathing  herself  with  willow, 

my  breast  entomb'd  a  pining  ghost 

ae  blest  couch,  young  Rapture's  bridal 

oast, 

lumber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 

ne  ^nth  the  matin  hour,  at  most ! 

osed  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 

It  will  expepd,  when  I  the  Moid  survey." 

who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought, 
I  too  successful  wile,  I  ween : 
er'd  to  himself,  wiih  malice  fraught — 
our  Slave  the  Damsel's  gmiles  hath  seen  : 

shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien ! " 
and  arobush'd  lay,  till  on  ray  bed 
ng  shot  her  dewy  glances  keen, 

'gan  to  lift  my  drou-sy  head — 
jxl !  ril  work  thee  woe ! "  the  laughing 
•ABn  said. 

ly-breathing  God  !  his  downy  wing 
ring  now,  as  quickly  to  depart ; 
uig'd  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string, 
lem  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
some  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart  7 
strike  my  couch  with  wizard  lance  7 
it  so  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
deck'<l  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
p  enamour'd  grew,  nor  moved  from  his 
»weei  trance  I 

ame,  with  gentlest  look  divine  ; 

ne  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam  : 

)ressure  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 

g  we  went,  and  Love  was  all  our  theme — 
and  spotlcas,  as  at  Hrst,  I  deem, 
from  Heaven !  Such  jo^'s  with  Sleep  did 

'bide, 
living  Image  of  my  Dream 

■got.    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd — 

shall  J  behold  mv  I^ore  at  eventide !" 


IMITATED  FROM  06SIAN. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps, 

In  Lumin's .^oioerjf  vale: 
Beneath  the  dew  the  I^y  weeps, 

Slow-waving  to  the  gale. 

**  Cease,  resdess  gale !"  it  seems  to  say, 
"  Nor  wake  me  vrith  thy  righing ! 

The  honors  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  fljring. 

**  To-morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vaiiUy  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along. 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden !  thou  shalt  seek 
The  Youth  of  simjdest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power ; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Sltmiber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA 

How  Irnig  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Sea  7 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling. 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  halls  of  Cathl6raa 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  1  stray 'd ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninath6ma, 

And  they  blessed  tlie  white-bosora'd  Maid ! 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted  ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drcst — 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  ray  rest  I 
But  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotion, 

Fleet  the  shadowy  forms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH 

Ip,  while  my  passion  I  impart. 
You  deem  my  words  untrue, 

O  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart — 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  you  ! 

Ah  no !  reject  the  thoughtless  claim. 

In  pity  to  your  lover! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  tlio  flame 

It  wishes  to  itiscover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

An  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  life ' 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp' d  \v\vv\V.  *. 
Sr^me  safer  Toy  will  soon  aTTC«\  v\\\uc  evvi. 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  v\\w  \>ec\\sv\v 
4  ^\ 
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Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  oooat  of  Woe, 
Tutor'd  by  lidn  each  Morce  of  Pun  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  loorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  deaire ; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  111  offend  thy  ng^t. 
And  rouie  the  stormy  lense  of  ■hiill  affiight! 
Untaught,  yet  wise !  'mid  all  thy  brief  aUurma 
Thou  closely  dingeet  to  thy  Mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  litde  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature !  thou  makest  me  sigh — 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  trifles  pleased, 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  techy  blow. 
Yet  snatch  what  ooals  of  firo  on  Pleasure's  altar 
glow ! 

O  thou  that  rearest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrice>h6ly  Faith !  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee. 

Meek  Nurse  of  Souls  through  their  long  Infancy ! 


LINES 

WMTTEN  AT  SmmTON  BARS,  NEAR  BRIDGKWATKR, 
SKPTEMBKR,  1795,  IN  ANSWUl  TO  A  UCmR 
FROM  BRISTOL. 


Good  rem  msst  rood,  and  bad  Tens  then  nemfl  better 

Revived  from  abeent  fncfid  by  way  of  Letter. 

For  what  00  iweet  can  labor'd  lajt  impart 

Aa  one  rode  chyme  warm  from  a  friendly  heart  1 


Nor  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wilderness  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  sight 
I  mark  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  "^gneen  radiance'*  through  the  grass. 

An  emerald  of  Ught 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  you, 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room — 

Ah  me !  You  are  in  tean ! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  you  fly 

Chill'd  Friendships  dark  disliking  eye, 

Or  Mirth's  untimelv  din  ? 
With  cruel  weight  these  trifles  press 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderness. 

When  aches  the  void  within. 

But  why  with  sable  wand  unbless'd 
Should  Fancy  rouse  within  my  breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  ? 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has  wing'd  its  way. 

And  hovers  round  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
When  d(9wly  sunk  the  dajr's  last  gleam ; 


Yon  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bloom, 
Bieek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

With  viewless  influence. 


And  hark,  my  Love !  The  sea-breeze  rkm 
Through  yon  reft  house!  O'er  rolling  stoi 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep, 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channell'd  Isle* 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslated  by  the  blast) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast 

Even  there — beneath  that  light-house  tov 
JA  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came, 
"nme  was,  1  should  have  thought  it  swee 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit 
A  sad  gloom-paraper'd  Man  to  sit. 

And  listen  to  the  roar : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  Lightning's  blaze  to  maris 
Some  toiling  tempest^Hatter'd  bark ; 

Her  vain  dtstreas-guna  hear ; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night— 

To  see  no  Vessel  there ! 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings  : 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-lariu  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast : 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  those  smiling  tears,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  they  fell 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Bless'd  visitations  from  above, 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound. 

To  me  your  arms  you  '11  stretch : 
Great  God  !  you'll  say — ^To  us  so  kind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseleai,  friendless  wretch! 

The  tears  fliat  tremble  down  your  cheek. 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 


•  The  HoloMi,  indie 
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For  they  are  holy  things  before  the  Lord, 

Ajre  unprofaned,  though  Earth  should  league  with 

Hell  ; 
God*8  Altar  grasping  with  an  eager  hand, 
Fear,  the  uild-\48aged,  pale,  eye-starting  WTetch, 
Sure-refuged  hean  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 
Yell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  refresh*d  from  Heaven, 
He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart 
His  countenance  settles ;  a  sofl  solemn  bliss 
Swims  in  his  eye — ^his  swimming  eye  upraised  : 
And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  his  limbs ! 
And  thus  transfigured  with  a  dreadless  awe, 
A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 
All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved 
Views  e'en  the  immitigable  ministers 
That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days. 
For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 
From  the  celestial  Mercy-scat  they  come,  * 

And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 
Have  fiird  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 
To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 
Than  what  aofi  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pours 
Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds ! 

Thus  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  faith, 
Pass  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features^by  supernal  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  and  nalumlizcd  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 
Tlirough  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  slow 

foot. 
Darkling  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 
His  downward  eye :  all  else  of  fairest  kind 
Hid  or  defbrra'd.    But  lo .'  the  bursting  Sun ! 
Touch'd  by  tlie  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam, 
Straight  the  black  vapor  meltcth,  and  in  globes 
Of  deny  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs ! 
Dance  glod  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 
And  wide  around  tlie  landscape  streams  with  glory! 

There  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  ^find, 

Omnific.    His  must  holy  name  is  Love. 

Truth  of  subliming  import !  ^ith  the  which 

Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul. 

He  from  his  small  particular  orbit  flies 

With  blessed  outstarting !  From  Himself  he  fliel^ 

Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 

Views  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all. 

And  blesses  it.  and  calls  it  very  good  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Most  High ! 

Chembs  and  rapture-trembling  Seraphim 

Con  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

But  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 

Unfeeling  of  our  universal  Sire, 

And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Coin 

Injures  uninjured  (in  her  bcst-aim'd  blow 

Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 

Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 

Looks  doun  on  Human  Nature :  and,  behold ! 

A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  \^Tecks,  where  mod 

Embattling  Interests  on  each  other  rush 

With  unhelm'd  rage ! 

'T  is  the  sublime  of  man. 
Our  ryiantide  Migesty,  to  know  ouiselves 


Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wxmdruiu  whole! 
This  fraternizes  Man,  this  constitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings.    But  *t  is  God 
Diffused  through  all,  that  doth  make  all  one  whob 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  desire.  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  blin! 

0  Fiends  of  Supentition  !  not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stain*d  with  brother^t  Uoid 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One ! 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  steameth  to  the  aim. 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Tnk 
Loud-laughing  packs  his  bales  of  human  anguidi: 

1  will  raise  up  a  mouming,  O  ye  I'iends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faith, 
Hiding  the  present  God ;  whose  presence  lost. 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bewi»ch*d, 
Made  blind  by  lusts,  disherited  of  soul. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  common  aire 
Knoweth  !  A  sordid  solitary  tiling, 
*Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  roiBib 
Feeling  himself,  his  oviti  low  Self  the  whole ; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  knows! 
Self,  fiir  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  Oblivious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing!  This  is  Faith ! 
This  the  Messiah's  destined  victory ! 

But  fint  offences  needs  must  come !  Even  now* 

(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible — to  hear  the  scoff!) 

Thee  to  defend,  meek  Galileean !  Thee 

And  thy  mild  laws  of  love  unutterable. 

Mistrust  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 

Of  social  Peace ;  and  listening  Treachery  Initai 

With  piouM  Fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life ; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberless;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind  ! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God  !   Thee,  bhimeless  Prinn  if 

Peace! 
From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul  Woman  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man. 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  mazy  surge 
Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreatha 
Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  these 
Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gora ! 
Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  human  blood ! 


•  January  Slit,  1794,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  t»  Hi   '. 
Majesty,  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  the  Earl  of  OdH*   ^ 
ford  moved  an  Amendment  to  the  folkiwinf  effect  r-"TM    . 
the  House  hBped  hia  Majoaty  would  wsize  the  earliest  epptf*    ~ 
tunitj  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Franco,**  etc.    Thi»  malhi    * 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  **  eomtidered  ^  <» 
war  to  be  merely  grounded  on  one  principle — the  pressnrsii 
of  the  Christian  Religion."    May  30ih.   I'iM,  ihe  Dubs  a  ^ 
Bedford  moved  a  number  of  Resolutiona,  with  avievlsAs 
Eatabluhment  of  a  Peace  with  France.     He   waa 
(among  otherfc)  by  Lord  Abingdon  in  theae  remarkable 
**  The  beat  road  to  Peace,  my  Lords,  ia  War !  sod  War  sir  ^ 
ried  on  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  am  taught  to  wonUp 
our  Creator,  namely,  with  all  our  suuU,  and  with  sB  SS  '^ 
naiodi,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  aU  our  streogth." 
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vime  Slave-merebanti !  ScorpMm-whip8^  of 
Fate! 

.  in  savagery  of  Loly  zeal, 
lie  yoke,  the  race  degenerate, 
ritain  eiat  had  bluah'd  to  call  her 
Jefend  the  Moloch  Priest  preieis 
'er  of  hate,  and  bellows  to  the  herd 
tty.  Accomplice  Deity 
uce  jealousy  of  waken'd  wrath 
brth  with  our  armies  and  our  fleets, 
•r  the  red  ruin  on  their  ibes  T 
smy !  to  mingle  fiendish  deeds 


Lord  of  unsleeping  Love,* 
erlasting  Thou  [  We  shall  not  die. 
ren  these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  Ibrm, 

of  Good  through  Evil,  by  brief  wrong 
Truth  lovely,  and  her  future  might 

o'er  the  fix'd  imtrembling  heart 

imeval  age  a  dateless  while 
int  Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 
his  tent  where'er  the  green  grasi  waved. 
Imagination  conjured  up 
if  new  desires :  with  busy  aim, 
himself^  Earth's  eager  children  toil'd. 
rty  began,  two-streaming  fount. 
Vice  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  gall, 
e  mid  couch,  and  many-color'd  robe, 
reU  and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast, 
the  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 
of  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
liied  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 
forget  the  gro»;nefls  of  the  end, 
sured  with  its  own  activity. 
e  Disease  that  withers  manhood's  arm, 
er'd  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 
and  LimU,  and  Priests — all  the  soro  ills 
and  desolate  our  mortal  life, 
ting  ills  !  yet  each  the  immediate  source 
er  good.    Their  keen  necessities 
csa  action  goading  human  thought 
Ic  Elanli's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord  ; 
xilc'fcaturctl  Sage's  trembling  hand 
an  host  of  armed  Deities, 
ie  blind  Ionian  fabled  erst 

irice  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 
leavcnly    Science  ;    and    from    Science 
Freedom. 

>n'd  realms  Philosophers  and  Bards 
concentric  circles  :  they  whose  souls, 
of  tlieir  high  dignities  from  God, 
Wealth's  rivalry  I  and  they  who  long 
d  with  the  charms  of  order  hate 
emiy  <1  is  proportion  :  and  whoe'er 
1  mild  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
ow  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
lest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
red  lightnings  from  the  o'er-nishing  cloud, 
'd  the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
najestic.    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
firm  paces  to  the  calming  sound 
n  flute !  These  on  the  fated  day. 


>u  not  frora  ererlattinf .  O  Lord,  mine  H0I7  one? 
at  die.   O  IjO*^  *^oa  hmtt  ordaiaed  them  for  judg 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 
Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumbered  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind 
These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene, 
S9iall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 
Moulding  Confusion  to  such  perfect  forms. 
As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon. 
Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined, 
They  felt  the  sea-breeze  lif)  their  youthful  locks ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve. 
Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  wailed  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 
And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Sun 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
Ecstatic  gazed !  then  homeward  as  they  strayed 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 
Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 
From  all  that  sof\ens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wTetched  Many !   Bent  beneath  their  loaos 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots'  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch 'd !  Blessed  Society ! 
Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste, 
Where  ofl  majestic  through  the  tainted  noon 
The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 
Who  falls  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night 
Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  lion  couches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws  * 
Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk, 
Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemotli*  yullt 
tlis  bones  loud-crashing  ! 

O  ye  numberless. 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives   from  life's   plenteous   feast !    O  thou    |HXf 

wretch, 
Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roamest  for  prey,  yea  thy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  [vale-eyed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy  ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  with  lewd  wassailers 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  rcmember'd  home 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  oged  Women  !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants !  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Lazar-houite  ;  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  yo  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  yo  gasp  in  death, 
Blee<l  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  doze 
Start'st  with  a  shriek  ;  or  in  thy  half-thatch'd  col 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby  !  Rest  awhile 


*  Behemoth,  in  Hebrew,  liffnifieB  wild  beasts  in  csn«c%w 
Some  believe  it  is  the  elepbatil,  sumc  vW.  \V\vvv^vo\«xa<CA\  «oai* 
.  affirm  it  if  ths  wiU  baU.   Poeuc&Wy ,  W  d«A\cu%\«s  «ai  >»xi» 
jqosdruped. 
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Children  of  Wretchedness !  More  groans  must  rise« 
More  blood  must  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be^ulL 
Vet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  open*d  the  fif&  seel : 
And  upward  rush  on  swiflest  wing  of  Sre 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted !  Rest  awhile, 
Children  of  Wretchedness !  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo !  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
Thd  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  dowi:-trodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins:*  each  gentle  name. 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearfiil  joy 
Tremble  far^ifiP— for  lo !  the  Giant  Frensy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  Heaven ;  burst  hideous  (rom  die  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag.  unconquerable,  huge. 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sits 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake. 


O  return ! 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety !  The  abhorred  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiflf  with  earthly  pomp, 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold. 
Whose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous, 
Hata  met  the  horrible  judgment !  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  SfMrits  shriek*d 
Disherited  of  eardi !  For  she  hath  fidlen 
On  whose  black  front  was  written  M3rstery ; 
She  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
Shi  that  woi^'d  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him  ;    and  pale 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moon-blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Return,  pure  Faith !  return,  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Self^govem'd,  the  vast  fiunily  of  Love 
Raised  fh>ra  the  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
E^oy  the  equal  produce.    Such  delights 
As  fkmt  to  earth,  permitted  visitants ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odors  snatch'd  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  froehen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales ! 
The  favor'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seize  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  comes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  hands !  The  mighty  Dead 
Rim  to  new  life,  whoe'er  firom  earliest  time 


^AOadmg  to  the  FVeoeh  RsTohitkm. 


With  conscious  seal  had  urged  Love*t  wondroos  piM 
Coadjutora  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  huifa'd. 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  ejre 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  fint  \9bo  mark*d  the  ideal 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient 
Lo !  Priestley  there.  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Ssfs^ 
Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  blbod'etain'd  and  Priests  idolatrooi 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pi^ring,  he  retind. 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  prooabed  yean. 

O  years !  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints ! 
Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright, 
The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes, 
What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,t 
Reflect  no  lovelier  hues !  yet  ye  depart. 
And  all  beyond  is  daricness !  Heights  moat  strangSb 
Whence  Fancy  falls,  fluttering  her  idle  wiog. 
For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour. 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  afaaU  wm 
Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  black-visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  oat 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groona, 
In  feverish  slumbers — destin'd  then  to  wake, 
When  fiery  whiriwinds  thunder  his  dread 
And  Angels  shout.  Destruction !  How  his  aim        , 
The  last  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 
Time  is  no  more ! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  mil 
Life  IS  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire, 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepert  haQ 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hovsr  o'er 

With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurable^  Ibunt 

Ebullient  with  creative  Deity ! 

And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 

Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass 

In  organizing  surge !  HoUes  of  God ! 

(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

I  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course 

Shall  sometime  join  your  mystic  choir?  Till  dNO 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart«tirring  song. 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  heavenward  wing 

Soaring  alofl  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  fitwtrbound  waters — ^T^e  glad 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warUea  as  it  flows. 


•  DaTid  nsrtlef. 

t  Rer.  Chap.  hr.  ▼.  9  and  3.— And  immediately  I 
Spirit:  and  behold,  a  Throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and  oas 
on  the  throne.  And  he  that  aat  waa  to  k>ok  opoQ  Ittwa ' 
and  sardine  atone,  etc 

t  The  final  Deatraotloo  impeisonated. 
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rUE  DESTINY  OF  NAUONa 


A  ▼moM. 

m  Raverance!  Huih  all  meaner  ■oog, 
le  deep  preluding  ttnin  have  poured 
vat  Father,  only  Rightful  King, 
ather!  King  Omnipotent ! 
the  Woid,  the  Breath,— the  living  God. 

rmpbony  reqniiea  beat  initrument 

i!  my  aoul!  fiom  Freedom*i  trophied  dome, 

'  m^hich  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 

t  and  Leonidas!  With  that 

UBC,  that  aolidting  spell,  force  back 

9e  and  atining  spirit  that  liea  entranced 

At  ia  Freedom,  but  the  unfettered  uie 
powers  which  God  for  uae  had  given! 
y  thia,  him  Tint,  him  Last  to  view 
mf^in^r  powers  and  secondary  things 
aa  through  cloods  that  veil  his  blaae. 
aft  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
d,  one  mighty  alphabet 
t  minds ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 
ith  oar  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
auey  leam  with  young  unwounded  ken 
ance  fiom  its  shiidow.    Infinite  Love, 
tence  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
h  retracted  Beams,  and  Self-eclipse 
evealeet  thine  eternal  Son. 

ne  there  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 

>y  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 

(vn  the  winged  thought,  scofling  ascent, 

their  meanness :  and  thoniselves  they  cheat 

(y  eraptine«i  of  learned  phrase, 

>tle  fluids,  impactii,  essences, 

ing  tools,  imcaus'd  effects,  and  all 

rd  Omnisrients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 

ing  creation  of  its  God. 

^perties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
there  be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 
f  by  its  inactivity. 

pause  humbly.     Others  boldlier  think 
me  body  seems  the  aggregate 
3  numberless,  each  organized ; 
strange  and  dim  similitude, 
lyriiuis  of  self-conscious  minds 
ill-conscious  Spirit,  which  informs 
olute  ubiquity  of  thought 
eternal  self-aflirming  Act  f) 
ivolved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
ious  province  and  apt  agency 
pursue  its  own  selfcentering  end. 
rse  the  infant  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
1  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
ve  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
ing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 

rcMl  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
se  pursue  their  never-varjnng  course, 

in  their  stream.    Othen,  more  wild, 
nplex  interests  weaving  human  fates, 
or  proud,  alike  obedient  all, 
lie  process  of  eternal  ^ood. 

3 


And  what  if  some  rabellious,  o*er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power?  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  Aie  rude  eye,  unconfirmed  for  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom 
As  ere  from  lieule-Oaiva'a  vapory  head 
Tha  Laplander  beholds  the  faroflf  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows, 
While  yet  the  stem  and  soUtary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-kapper,t  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  backt 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle:  he  the  while 
Wins  gende  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinldng  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensiializes  the  dark  mind. 
Giving  it  new  dehghts ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopUng  air. 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Elroancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reaaon  on  her  throne.    Wherefore  not  vain. 
Nor  yet  vinthout  permitted  power  impress'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spiribi  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slaughter'd  infonts,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
That  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  imtravell'd  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  Uve  the  innocent,  as  far  from  carta 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep), 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  tlmt  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  beleaguered,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upjSer  Sea. 

There  dwells  the   Fury  Form,   whose   unheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breath, 


*  Balda  Zhiok  ;  i.  e.  moM  altitudinis,  the  hif best  moantsio 
in  Lapland. 

t  Solfar  Kttpper;  capitium  Bolfnr,  hie  Iocub  omniam  qao^ 
quot  Teterum  Lapponum  nuperetitio  gacrifiriui  religioioque  cul- 
tui  dedicavit,  cclebratiwimiu  era!,  in  parte  ainua  auatralis  ntm 
■emimilliaria  ipatiu  a  maridiatani.  Ipae locus,  quern  curioaitstii 
ffratia  aliquando  me  invisiMe  memini,  duabua  prealtis  lapidibus, 
■ibi  invicem  oppositis,  quorum  altpr  musco  circumdatus  erat, 
conitabat. — Leemius  De  Lapponibus. 

t  The  Lapland  Women  carry  their  infanti  at  their  back  in  a 
piece  of  excavated  wood,  which  icrve*  ihcm  for  a  cradle 
Opposite  to  the  infant*!!  mouth  there  ia  a  hole  for  it  to  breathe 
through. — Mirandum  prorsua  eMt  el  vijc  crodibile  niai  cui  vidiflaet 
conticit.  Lapponeii  hyeme  iter  facientea  per  vaataa  montea.  per- 
qu6  horrida  et  invia  toaqua,  eo  prcaertim  tempore  quo  omnia 
perpetuis  nivibui  obterta  aunt  et  nivct  ventia  afitantur  et  in 
f  yroc  acuntur,  viam  ad  deatinata  loca  absque  errore  iuTenira 
poaae,  lactantem  autcm  infantem  ai  quem  habeat,  ipsa  mater 
in  dorao  bajulat,  in  excavate  ligno  (Gieod'k  iptti  vocant)  quod 
pro  cunia  utuntur :  in  hoc  infana  pannia  et  pellibua  coa^olnSJBS 
colliffatua  jacet. — Lcemtua  De  Lappombua 

$  Jaibme  Aibmo. 
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And  lipi  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  aound, 
Un&leeping  Silence  guards,  worn  out  with  fear, 
Lett,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  blast, 
The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 
And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her, 
Arm'd  with  Tomgarsuck's*  power,  the   Spint  of 

Good, 
Forces  to  unchain  the  fbodful  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise. 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  fiom  Bcthabra  northward,  heavenly  Truth, 
With  gradual  steps  winning  her  diflicult  way. 
Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt, 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repel rd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  Palace-ruof  and  soothe  the  Monaroh's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witnessed  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  infant  days. 
With  Wisdom.  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.     For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyronny's  least  deed,  herself 
Unfcor'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  I^lwring  man  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way- wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  strotch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  broezo.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Leanit  more  than  Schools  could  teach:  Man's  shiH- 

iiig  mind. 
His  Vices  and  !iis  Sorrows !  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  ami  sliivcr'd.     To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  OS  a  Daughter  would  she  run:  she  placed 
His  cold  Linilw  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  Htory,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  post    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.     Her  front  sublime  and  broad, 
Her  flexile  cye-bro\%*s  wildly  hair'd  and  low, 
And  her  full  eye.  now  bright,  now  unillum'd. 
Spoke  muro  llian  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her 
face 


*  They  call  ihfl  Good  Spirit  Toriuraraork.  Th«  other  rreat 
but  maliirnaDt  vpirii  ii  a  namelPM  Female;  she  dwelU  under 
ths  wa  in  a  great  hoiue,  where  ihe  can  detain  in  captivity  all 
the  animtfTii  of  the  orean  by  her  mas ic  power.  When  a  dearth 
bofkHs  the  Grccniniidprv.  an  Anxekok  or  masician  mutt  under- 
take s  joumoy  thither.  lie  paaaot  through  the  kingdom  of 
■ools,  over  an  horrible  abyis  into  the  Pamce  of  this  phantiim, 
•nd  by  bii  enchantment!  cauaea  the  captive  creatum  to  a»cend 
Mtweiif  to  the  aurfaRa  of  tbd  ocean,  gee  CrmiW  BM,  1/ 
fftrmmJkm^  vol.  J.  30tL 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  wx>rk*d. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.    Bold  her  mien 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  suro  she  was  a  gentle  moid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  ibrth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would  af 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said — for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bod  World  as  in  a  place  of  Tombs, 
And  touch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  the  Deed. 

Twas  the  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  eye 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  hie  fieUe 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Maid 
Hod  left  her  pallet  ero  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,  that  (^ 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's 
To  the  predoom'd  adventure.     Now  the 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  <m  whoee  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  wat^d 
The  alien  shine  of  unconceming  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  flrst  the  Abbey-ltghti 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale ;  now  slopes  aduwn 
The  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward :  when. 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  hone 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  olive, 
But  stiflT  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their 
Hoar  uith  the  frozen  night-dews.     Dismally 
The  dark-red  down  now  glimmer'd ;  but  iia 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.     The  Maiden  peuMd, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near     No  voioe  replied 
From  the  th^-art  wain  at  length  there  reech'd  1M 

ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  eflbrt  push*<^ 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth :  his  limbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.     She,  meantime* 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all. 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  morr'd— 
Death  hod  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  pitei)us  sight ;  and  one,  o  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lipa^ 
Liay  on  tlie  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  bosom. 


Mutely  questioning, 
The  Maid  gazed  uildly  at  the  living  wTetch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a  vacant  store,  ond  hb  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  pong  that  steals  on  worn-out  ongiuik 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pong  subdiMd, 
Quick  disentangling  from  Ihe  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  tcnl 
The  stiff  cramp*  d  team  forced  homeward.    Tbtie 

arrived. 
Anxiously  tends  him  the  with  healing  herbs. 
And  weeps  and  praye— but  the  numb  power  of  DMik 
Spreads  o'er  hia  limbs;  and  ere  the  noontide iMMf 
The  hovering  spirite  of  hia  Wife  and  Babet 
Hail  him  immortal!  Yet  amid  hia  panga. 
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nptkuM  long  from  ghasdy  throei, 
lad  ftltor'd  oat  this  nmple  tale. 

age,  where  he  dwelt  an  Husbandmant 
inroad  had  been  seized  and  fired 
e  yetter^vening.    With  his  wife 
ones  he  hurried  his  escape, 
the  neighboring  Hamlets  flame,  they 
keard 

1  shrieks !  and  terror-struck  drove  on 
nfrequented  roads,  a  weaiy  way ! 
»r  bouse  nor  cottage.    All  had  quench*d 
jng  heaith-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread, 
pt  keen,  the  night  was  fimg'd  with  frost, 
pfovisionless !  The  weeping  wife 
her  children's  moans ;    and  still  they 
Doan'd, 

and  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life, 
d  their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  kncTw  't  was 
>eath. 

ishxng  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
d  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
I  hill  his  foremost  hone  dropp*d  dead. 
;eas,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
ineath  the  coverture,  entranced, 
'd  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

ering  to  the  height  of  what  was  sufier'd, 
too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
th  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  daik ! 
er  flush'd  tumultuous  features  shot 
fe  vivad^,  as  fires  the  eye 
Fancy-craaed .'   and  now  once  more 
1  void,  and  fii'd,  and  all  within 
9t  silence  of  confused  thought 
ess  feelings.     For  a  mighty  hand 
upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
I  hill-top  tracing  back  her  steps, 
tteacon,  up  whose  smouldered  stones 
'  ivy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 

8  of  the  driving  element, 

w'd  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
broad-eyed  Slumber !  a  dim  anguish 
jm  her  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
I'd  to  flee,  and  still  subdued, 
tvitable  Presence  near. 

she  toird  in  troublous  ecstasy, 
»f  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 

9  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 

ir  soul* — **  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
lom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
ectant 

ins  fra^meoti  were  intended  to  form  psrt  of  the 
njahed.] 

"  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven  ! " 

tutelary  Power  exclaim'd) 

the  adventurous  progeny 
;  foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire, 
gain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
i  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
ryta  fiutter'd  with  such  glad  nouie, 
ne  afler  long  and  pestful  calms, 

shapes  and  miscreated  life 
he  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 
e  merchant«ul  uprising.     Night 
nimaginable  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wsva. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Pkoibund 
That  Irads  with  downward  windings  to  ^le  Cave 
Of  darkness  palpable.  Desert  of  Death 
Simk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  maasy  rooiB. 
There  many  a  dateless  age  the  Beldame  lurk'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose. 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  sireaka  of 

fire. 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag  .*  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  oflT  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  maae 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reached  the  mouth 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminish'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  darit  vaults  of  some  moolder'd 

Tower 
(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deem'd  the  plaining  gRMui 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  waot 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  oo  earth ; 
Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Mankind  !** 


From  his  obacure  haunt 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-pafted  yet  slow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy 
Ague,  the  bifbrm  Hag !  when  early  Spripg 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapors. 


**  Even  so"  (the  exulting  Maiden 
"  The  saintod  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell. 
And  thus  they  wimess'd  God !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph  !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies  !" 
She  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  aivi  slow« — 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  solace  death  ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  slaughter'd  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot    The  harmony 
Entranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gazed  around : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear'd. 
Its  high,  o'er-hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  difib, 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 


*  RsTel.  ri.  9.  11.   And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  teal,  I 
Mw  under  the  altar  the  aoula  of  them  that  were  ilain  for  tlie 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  teatimonj  which  they  held.    Aa4 
white  robes  were  f  Wen  onto  every  one  of  them,  and  it 
•aid  unio  them  that  they  should  roet  yet  for  a  littie 
until  their  fellow  lerTauta  abo  and  iheu  bi«\hi«&«>2BAX  ikciNii/t 
be  killed  as  they  were,  shouVd  Vm  (tt\&\\ed. 

5  ^ 
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The  Plow-man,  ibllowing  sad  his  meagre  team, 
Tnm'd  up  fresh  scuUs  unstartled,  and  the  bones 
Of  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth. 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Stept  a  &ir  form,  repairing  all  she  might. 
Her  temples  olive- wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  fbodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure, 
And  anxious  pleasure  beamed  in  her  faint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  lefl  a  couch  of  pain, 
Pale  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  veiling  world, 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulflll'd. 
Peace  be  on  Earth !)   A  happy  while,  but  brief, 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight, 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd  hollow: 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior- 
hosts, 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous  I  while  alofl  were  seen  to  float. 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist. 
Won  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Resign'd,  yet  sad. 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  ofl-re verted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
"  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fled? 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah  !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited, 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rush  f 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  T 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet. 
As  aflcr  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve, 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Daemon  War  one  charm, 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul, 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms, 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  flerce  union  ?  I  am  sad. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
tkneath  the  Chieflains'  standard!"  Thus  the  Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
"  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  buflbonery  make. 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot-limbs  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Itb  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats, 
Iiisipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
7%efr/ore  uninjured  and  unproflted 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executionen), 
The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 
The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest.    As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Line, 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  dw  higb 

Noon, 
Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  befi>re 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dsik. 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  Wir 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew. 
Still  violate  the  unflnish'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  yonder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  view!" 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  Ue 
A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 
From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 
Till  o'er  some  Dcath-doom'd  land,  distant  in  vain. 
It  broods  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the  Plain. 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  V^apor  went 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mean. 
But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 
Rctum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swe[M : 
And  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged 
A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosom'd,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound 
Not  more  mcyestic  stood  the  heahng  God, 
When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng. 
And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locus^flends  that  cmwld 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  iheia 

reign; 
And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's*  plain  of  Palms, 


*  The  slaves  in  the  West-IndieB  comider  death  ass ; 
to  their  native  country.  This  sentiment  is  thus 
the  introduction  to  a  Greek  Prize-Ode  on  the  Slave-Trade,  ol 
which  the  ideas  are  beUcr  than  the  languafe  in  which  thai 
are  conveyed.  . 

Q  CKOTov  Tv\aSf  OavarCt  irpoXuircsir 
Ec  ycvos  cnevioif  vrro^cv^Otv  Ar^* 
Ov  ^cvtaOri  <rp  ycwuv  oicapayftoi , 

Ov^'  oXoXuy/<»| 

AXXa  Kat  kvkXoici  ^opotrvToin 
K'afffiarttfv  X^P^'  ^*>^^pos  fitv  urn 
AXX*  o/i(i)f  KXcvOcpnf  ffvvoiKetu 

'Lrvyve  Tvpawe ! 

AacKioK  tret  nrepvytvci  orivi 
A  1  ^aXaaatov  KaOopuvrcf  oiifta 
A.iBcpovXaYTOi{  viro  it  oca*  avuai 

TlarpiS  Iw*  atav. 

KvOa  itav  Kpacai  JLp^pevrjinv 
A/C0I  irf;yi7(riv  Ktrptvwv  vr*  aXrwv, 
Offff'vro  fipoTOtf  tiraOov  fiporoi^  ra 

Auva  Xeywat, 


\ 
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Leaving  the  Gates  of  Darkness.  O  Death !  hasten  Uioatsi 
EaoQ  Tokod  ^\\]h  HSserr  \  TVm>w  wilt  not  be  reoeivtd  vM 
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he  infuriate  ipirits  of  the  Muider'd  make 
ierce  merriment,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven. 
'arm*d  with  new  influence,  the  unwholesome  plain 
ml  up  ita  fouleet  fbga  to  meet  the  Mom : 
he  Sun  that  loee  on  Freedom,  roee  in  blood ! 

"  Maiden  beloved,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven !" 
\>  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  said) 
Soon  shall  the  Morning  struggle  mto  Day, 
he  stormy  Morsing  into  cloudless  Noon. 
Inch  hast  thou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 
Dt  this  be  thy  beat  Omen — Save  thy  Country  !*' 


ccntaoos  of  cfaeeki,  nor  with  funeral  nlaJatioD— bat  with 
tdioit  dances  and  fhe  joj  of  ■ongt.  Tboa  art  temble  indeed, 
t  tboa  dweOeat  with  Liberty,  item  Genius!  Borne  on  thy 
ok  piniona  ovar  tha  awelling  of  ocean,  they  retam  to  their 
itive  eoontry.  There,  by  tiie  nda  of  Fountains  beneath 
itroB-cnnrea,  fhe  loTen  tell  to  their  beloTod  what  horrors, 
isR  Men,  ttey  had  aodarsd  ftmn  Men. 


Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he  paused, 
And  with  him  disappear'd  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

**  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven ' 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  WUl,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  All  to  All ! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrofracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  throng. 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instnmients  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven!** 

And  first  a  landscape  rose, 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  white  bear,  drifUng  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cubs  with  piteous  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


SitifiUine  fbea^efis. 


I  POEMS  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL 
EVENTS  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THEM. 


Wlwn  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  haa  tamed 

Great  aationa,  bow  ennobling  thoughti  depart 

When  men  change  iworda  for  legeni.  and  deMrt 

The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  feara  unnamed 

I  bad.  my  country !  Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

Bat,  when  1  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thou  art. 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Of  tlioee  uofilial  feart  I  am  ashamed. 

Bat  dearly  most  we  prize  tbee ;  we  who  find 

lo  tbee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 

And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then. 

Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 

Fell  for  thee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 

Wordsteorlh. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR* 

lov,  hvf  S  d  Kaxd. 

Tr'  av  fit  iuvhi  6pOofiavTcias  vdvoi 

IrjioSclf  rapdacuv  ^poiftiois  l<pj]iilois. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  *  « 

76  ftlXXov  ^^ti.     Kal  <ri)  fir/v  vd^et  rap^y 
'Ayav  y'  iXrjOSfiavrtv  fi^  ipeU* 

iEscHYL.  Agttm.  1225. 


AROUMKNT. 

The  Ode  commences  with  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
ntmdence,  that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all 
Ac  events  of  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them 

*This  Ode  was  compoaod  on  the  34th,  25th,  and  Seth  days 
)f  Deceaber.  1790:  and  was  first  published  on  the  last  day  of  i 
kit  Fear.  / 


may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  caUp 
on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  humar. 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epodo  speaks  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17lh  of  November,  179G;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antislrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc.  as  in  a  vision 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish  of  spirit, 
the  downfall  of  this  coimtry. 


his 


I. 

Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  car 
Tliy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  unchang^g  clime. 
Long  when  I  listcn'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  Departing  Year  ! 
Starting  from  ray  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  entcr'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized 
flight 

II. 
Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish  ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  ^^'aste  and  languish 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illuminei  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dojvce, 
Ye  Woes  !  ye  young-eyed  Joy^l  adv^nc^^ 
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Bf  TuDoli  wild  luam  and  by  flie  hand 
WhoM  indefctigBble  sweep 
Raisee  its  fateful  ttringB  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haite,  a  mix'd  tumultnooi  bimd ! 
From  eyeiy  private  bower, 

And  each  domeaCie  hearth. 
Haste  ibr  one  solenm  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
8liU  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  alip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Jortioe  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spelL 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Divinest  Liberty ! 


m. 

I  mark*d  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry — 
«Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress  stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly.  mailed  Monarch,  fly  ! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace. 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
Hie  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp*d  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
"Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infimts'  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoflbi'd  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Ofi,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  Ufe,  and  dsik  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  tome  tyrant-murderer's  &te! 


IV. 

Departhig  Year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  clondy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
llMm  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !  Silence  ensued, 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  dione.. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardors  glancing, 
Ftom  the  choired  Gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 

V. 

Throughout  the  bltssfbl  dtroog, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  aong : 
TO!  wheeling  round  the  throne  t&  Lampadi  leTen 

(Tlie  n^sdc  Wofds  of  HeatenO, 

Permksive  «gnal  make : 
Hm  fiMvent  Spirit  bow'd,  Hieo  spi«id  Ui  wings  and 
fpdk«! 


"Thou  m stormy  blacknesi  tfmoiBf 

Love  and  uncreated  light. 
By  the  Earthls  nnsoiaoed  groaning. 
Seise  thy  terrors.  Arm  i^  nugfat ! 
By  Peace  with  profler'd  inrah  SMvad, 
Masked  Hate  and  envjring  Sconi ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  imbom! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  fiost-windB  taM 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wroags. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  tel ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  behmga 
To  the  deaf  Synmi,  •  Ihll  of  giib  and  lia 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Toftnrels  ho 
Avenger,  rise  ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  soowL 
Her  quiver  fulU  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak!  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven.  O  apeak  s 

And  on  the  darkling  fbe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  ck 
O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  bhm  * 
The  pest  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries! 
Hark !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  gnans  ^ 
Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise." 


VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat^rops  gather  on  my  limba ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balla  atart; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swima ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breadi 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heapa  of  dea^ 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day^light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamors  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  cone  0 


vn. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vfle, 
O  Albion !  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Elden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  duind-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  feariess  age 

Haa  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with 


vm. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven!  mad  Avarice  thy  guid 
At  eowwdly  distanoe  yet  kindling  with  pride- 

89 
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f  hardf  and  thy  cora-fields  leciure  thoa  hast 

stood, 
n*d  the  wild  yeDing  of  Fanune  and  Blood ! 
ions  cniae  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 

hear  Destruction,  like  a  Vulture,  scream ! 
ge-eyed  Destruction!  who  with  many  a  dream 
ral  fires  through  nelher  seas  upthundering 
,es  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 

Ibunt,  or  red  volcanic  stream, 
er  to  her  lidless  dragdn-eyes, 
wm!  thy  predestin'd  ruins  rise, 
)d-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap^ 
Qg  dirtonper^d  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleeps 

UL 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
Tain,  in  vain,  the  Birds  of  warning  sing— 
rk!  I  hear  the  fiimiah*d  brood  of  prey 
sir  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind! 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
mpartaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
Wiih  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scan^  soil, 
ve  wail*d  my  oonnti^  with  a  loud  lament 
■ecentre  my  immortal  mind 
the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self^xmtent ; 
I  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
nage,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


PRANCK 

AN  ODE. 
I. 

ids !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
e  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
;ean- Waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 
>mage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
tds !  that  listen  to  the  nigh^birds*  singing, 
ray  the  smooth  and  pcnloiis  slope  reclined, 
ficn  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 
made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind  ! 
like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
i  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 
'W  ofl,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
mlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  woimd, 
(jrired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
I  rode  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
id  Waves !  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 
0  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 
ring  Sun!  ihou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 
every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 
witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
what  deep  worship  I  have  still  ador'd 
e  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 

'ranee  in  wrath  her  giant-limhs  uprear*d, 
(vith  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 
p'd  hei  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free, 
mess  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
hat  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
tr'd  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
lOn  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
fiends  embattle<l  by  a  wizard's  wand. 


The  Monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ooeon* 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  lovea 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o*er  all  her  hilk  and  grovea^ 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  t3rTant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp*d  thy  holy  flame , 

But  Uees'd  the  pmns  of  deUver'd  Franoew 
And  hung  my  head  and  Wept  at  Britain's  namft. 

m. 

*<  And  what,"  I  said,  **  thotigh  Blasphemy's  load  acraeio 
^th  that  sweet  music  of  deUverance  itroye! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  pawimia  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniacal  dream ' 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  aasemUed, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  arid 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and   all  seem'd  calm  anc' 
bright; 
When  France  her  fimit  deepecarr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glo^ ; ' 

When,  insupportably  advancing, 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 
Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath'  her  fiUal  sttunp^ 
Writhed  Uke  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
**  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lue 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  Franco  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom !  O  forgive  those  dreams  I 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent— 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stoin'd  streams! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-snows 
With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  mo  that  I  cherished 

One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 
Where  Peace  her  jealous  homo  had  built , 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  tliat  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 
And  uilh  inexpiable  spirit 

To  tnint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountameer — 

O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils  ! 

Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human-kind  ? 
To  mix  with  Kings  in  tlie  low  lust  of  sway, 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ) 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  Freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betrav  T 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vaio 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  weat  V\ve  T\axQ« 
\         Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  Vieav\et  cYuuii\ 
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O  liberty !  with  profitlen  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swcll'st  the  victor*B  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  (brma  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 

Alike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions. 
And  factious  Blasphemy*s  obscencr  slaves, 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
he  guide  of  homeless  wipds,  and  playmat<»  of  the 
waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee ! — on  that  sea-clifTs  verge. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travcll'd  by  the  breeze  above, 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yea,  while  i  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  1797. 


FEARS  m  SOLITUDE. 

WRITTEN  IN    AFRIL,   1798,  DUIUNQ  THE    ALAKM  OF 

AN   INVASION. 

A  QREEN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  sinking  sky-lark  ever  poised  himsel£ 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 
All  golden  with  the  nevcr-bloomless  furze, 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell, 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  firesh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve, 
The  level  Sunsliine  glimmers  with  green  light. 
Oh!  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Hero  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath, 
VVliile  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wTapt 
In  a  halfnileep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lark ! 
That  singest  Uke  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 


My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — O  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  ^^'ay  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills— 
^ovasion  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 


And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict— even  now. 
Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  ide ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  bl^|Md  Sun! 
We  have  offended.  Oh !  my  oountrjrmen ! 
We  have  oflfended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    Fnnn  east  lo  weM 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 
The  wTetched  plead  against  us ;  multitude! 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 
Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo'«  swamps  of  pestileiioe. 
Even  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  fimh 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangi^ 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 
His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  hcxne. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Inguird  in  Courts,  Committees,  InstitutioDi^ 
Associations  and  Societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-repcnling  Guild, 
One  BenefltpClub  for  mutual  flattery. 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace, 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market!  The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  ]»eachU 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 
Rank  scoflers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 
Oh !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break; 
For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justicoKXiurt ; 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  ymmg ; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  peijury. 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Adicism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dose, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out, «  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  peiM 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  wem^ 
Secure  from  actual  war&re,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  inows}^ 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  damoroos 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  anifri^^pg  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  o^ 
Spectators  and  not  combatants  ?  No  guea 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt, 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(StuiOTd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy 
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■ations  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 
our  nuindates  for  the  certain  death 
nds  and  ten  thousands !  Boys  and  girls, 
en.  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
n  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
amusement  for  our  morning-meal ! 
wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 
les,  Who  knows  scarcely  i^'ords  enough 
blenng  fivm  his  Heavenly  Father, 
a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
lical  in  victories  and  defeats, 
txr  dainty  terms  for  fratricide ; 
lich  we  tnmdle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 
i  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
x>  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
seedier  died  without  a  wound ; 
fibres  of  this  godlike  fiwne 
?d  vnthout  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch, 
in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd : 
I  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
>  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 
ig  on  ns,  O  my  countiymen ! 
if  all-avenging  Providence, 
i  retributive,  should  make  us  know 
ling  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
ation  and  the  agony 
rce  doings! 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
d  God!  O!  spare  us  yet  awhile! 
ot  E^lish  women  drag  their  flight 
beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes, 
reet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
tt  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
•  gaaied  vrith  fondness  on  the  fonns 
ew  up  with  you  round  the  sarno  fire-side, 
,ho  ever  heard  the  sablxuh-lK-lls 
he  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
h  :  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
nd  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  mce, 
:h  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
is  of  murder;  and  still  pmuiising 
themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
e'a  amities,  ond  cheat  the  heart 
md  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
hat  lifts  the  spirit !  Stand  we  forth ; 
lem  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
hem  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
Ic  sea-weed,  wliicli  some  mountain-blast 
)ra  our  shores!  And  oh  I  may  we  return 
a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
J  of  the  wrongs  with  whitrh  we  stung 
a  foe  to  frenzy  I 

I  have  told, 

!  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
?r  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
1  my  zeal  or  lactious  or  mistimerl ; 
r  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
nng  tricks  with  coiL«<cienre,  dare  not  look 
»\vn  vices.     We  have  been  too  long 

a  deep  delusion!  Some,  belike, 

with  restless  enmity,  exjH?ct 
re  from  change  of  consiiiuled  power; 
lovemment  had  been  a  robe, 
D2 


On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

Like  fiincy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Othen 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry  ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  foil  before  their  images. 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enenues 
Even  of  their  coimtry ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd — 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  moimtain-hills, 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  eimobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honomble  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.     O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  tlie  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  mo ! 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  l)e  vain  !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  n)ar'd  and  (lied  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  Iww'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  simny  gleam  lies  Ijeautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.     IS'ow  farewell, 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  sj>ot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homewanl  1  wind  my  way ;  and  lo  I  recall'd 
From  bodinirs  that  have  wcU-nitrh  wcarietl  me, 
I  find  mpelf  upon  the  brow,  ami  pauso 
Startled!  And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nfK»k, 
Tliis  hurst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huffc  amphitheatre  of  ricli 
And  elmy  fields,  sooms  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  givinij  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  belove<l  Slowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  melhinks,  the  four  lv\\^«  ^Vcoa 
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Clustering,  which  mark  the  manaon  of  my  friend. 

And  clote  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  bahe 

And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  ir  peace !  With  light 

And  quickenM  (boisteps  thilherwistfd  I  tend. 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell ! 

And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 

And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 

Is  soilen'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

Lore,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human-kind. 

NOher  Stouey,  ApnL  28(A,  179a 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A  WAR  BCLOOUE. 
WITH  AN  AFOLOGETIO  PBXFACB.* 


Tkt  Scene  a  deeolated  Tract  in  La  Vendie,  Faminx 
u  diacovered  lying  en  the  ground  {  to  her  enter  Fime 
and  Slaitqutkr. 

FAMINX. 

SvTKia!  sisteis!  who  sent  you  here  t 

8LAUGHTXK  (CO  flRl). 

I  wiU  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 


No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  HelL 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  (or  glee. 
The:  *m  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  Hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spints  hear  what  spirits  tell ! 
"T  will  make  a  holiday  in  Hell ! 

rAMINE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUGRTKX. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name^ 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same!  die  same! 

■LAUOHTXa. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den. 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do  it? 


SLAUGHTKIL 

The  same!  the 


* 800 j%pp0adix to  *' SihlliMS Lent** 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ' 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINX. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks!  die  men  have  Ued, 

Their  wives  snd  their  children  faint  for 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  batde; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog — ^bat  they  woiiU  not  ga 

Se  off  I  flew;  fi>r  how  oovld  I  bear     ' 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fore? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  sqoall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cot 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  thers? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMINX. 

A  baby  beat  its  d3ring  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  stanriiig  Ae  otk 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do'tf 


FAMINX. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRXi 

Sisters!  I  from  Ireland  came! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides^ 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  .fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss'd. 

While  crash!  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  cutms. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do 't? 


FIXX. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Eblloo ! 
How  shaU  we  yield  him  honor  due? 

FAMINX. 

Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food. 
yVi  gnaw,  \*W  gpaiw  likwb  mxA^itoiQA, 


^ 
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B  dw  cnp  of  rago  o'arfarun : 
htfttmHwaut  him  ukl  hii  hnod-^ 


hty  iImII  tetf  him  limb  ftpm  limb! 

fhrnakkm  heUamM  an^  antnia ! 
ad  m  diit  all  that  ytra  can  do 
or  him  who  did  to  much  lor  jronf 
JSnttf  monthi  he,  by  my  troth ! 
hdi  richly  caler*d  At  yoU  both; 
iad  in  an  hoarffoald  yon  repay 
La  eight  yean'  work  f-->Away ! 

■kne  am  fiuthful !  I 
3iag  to  him  ereriaaiingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

ttJJOnMATMD  IN  TBS  STOET  OF  TBB 


HABOZ. 


An  Oi,  long  ftd  withmnaly  hay. 

And  worii*d  with  jroke  and  chain, 
Waa  tnm'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  beet  array. 
And  flowing  gramee  tparfcle  gay. 
At  oooe  with  ion  and  rain. 

TliegrBai  waa  fine,  the  aun  waa  bright. 

With  troth  I  may  aver  it ; 
Hm  Ox  waa  glad,  aa  well  he  might, 
Tbongfat  a  green  meadow  no  bad  ngh^ 
And  friak'd  to  show  hit  huge  delight, 

Jifach  like  a  beaat  of  spirit 

*  Slop,  neighbon !  stop !  why  these  alarmaf 

The  Oi  is  only  glad." 
Bat  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms— 
Halloo !  the  parish  is  up  in  arms 
(A  koarmg  hunt  has  always  charms), 

HaUoo!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

The  firighted  beast  scampered  about, 
nonge  !  through  the  hedge  he  drove^ 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  boU-dog  iastens  on  his  snout. 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  oat- 
He  's  mad,  be 's  mad,  by  Jove ! 

-  Stop,  netghbors,  stop!  **  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
Bat  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
"  What !  wouU  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And,  damme !  who  are  you  f " 

Ak  hapleas  sage !  his  ears  they  stun. 
And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 

*  YoQ  bk)ody-minded  dog ! "  (cries  oneO 

"  To  slit  your  t^indpipe  were  good  Am— 
XM  bl —  you  for  an  impious*  son 
Of  a  Presbyterian  w — re ! 


mmmfjbu  word*  which  the  oioit  oaedacated 

ti»0  semMUuM  opportunity  of  mt^pmog  from 

the  polpil,  sod  tfas  prockmatioaB  oa  tte 


**  You  'd  have  him  gore  tne  parish-priaat, 

And  nm  against  the  altar — 
You  Fiend!'* — ^The  sage  his  wamingi 
And  North,  and  Sooth,  and  West,  and 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beaat. 

Mat,  Dick,  TVxn,  Bob,  and  Waller. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoea ; 
The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  f 
His  legs  were  stifiim*d  with  dismay. 
The  Ox  ran  o*er  him  'mid  the  fray. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beaat  ran  on— ^t  here, 
The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  ia— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-career 

Nay!  gentle  reader!  do  iwt  sneer, 

I  cannot  chooae  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

Hie  frighted  beast  ran  through  die  town. 

All  follow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BuU-dog,  Parson,  l^pman.  Clown, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  fh>m  the  Crown, 
"Halloo!  hamstring  him!  cut  him  down!' 

TVy  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

Should  yonx.  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  yon  t 
There  's  no  philosopher  but  seee 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease- 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  fieeM 
They  *re  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stow'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-fulL 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  't'is  clear- 
Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he  'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  stoar 
Squirt  out  some  fitfting-spittle-t 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry^ 
Our  parK>n  too  i^'as  swif\  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new>plow'd. 

Through  hiM  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 
He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  kmd. 
Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 
To  SCO  this  helter-skelter  crowd 

That  had  more  wrath  than  counure. 


t  According  to  the  luperalHtoa  oftho  We«t  Coontries,  if  joe 
meet  the  DerD,  70a  mar  either  cot  him  inhelfwith  a  straw,  «i 
foa  may  eaoae  him  inatantly  to  diMppear  by  ■pitting  over  hia 
boraa. 
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Ahml  to  DMod  Uie  breaches  wide 

He  made  fi>r  these  poor  ninniee, 
They  all  moat  work,  whate*er  betide, 
BoCh  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
OSad  news  lor  Avarice  and  br  Pride) 

A  sigfat  of  golden  guineas. 

Bat  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — ^  Stop,  neighbors !  stop ! 
Tlie  Ox  is  mad  !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  &rthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

"  The  Ox  is  mad !  Ho!  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 

What  means  this  cowaid  fuss  f 
Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  pla^— 
T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that, 
Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him  fla^« 

See,  here 's  my  blunderbuss ! " 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  si^d. 

The  Ox  was  only  glad. 
Let's  break  his  Presb^rian  head ! " — 
'*  Hush!  '*  quoth  the  sage,  **  you  *ve  been  misled, 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  make  head— 

Fott  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat, 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat, 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocnTt, 
Our  pursy  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
"  Well,  have  you  heard  ? " — •*  No !  not  a  whiL" 
«  What  I  han't  you  heard  ? " — Come,  out  with  it ! " 
•*That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan 's  recanted.** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


praMimeto  offer  to  the  pobbc  a  Mr  tale  ofold- 
■Dd  fhre  yeen  afo,  I  owa  I  iboold  have  allowed  ud 
totem  of  thii  otgetkioo.  Bat,  •ina !  ezpkMioo  bM  aoc 
exploaoo  m  rapidiy.thatDoreltj  itvlf  eeaeee  lo  appear  na 
It  is  poauble  that  DOW  ereo  a  ample  alory  ,wboU7  ooiavw 
pofitica  or  penonabu.  oiay  find  tome  attentioo  amid  d 
bob  of  rerolutioos,  as  to  those  vrbo  have  remained  a  loi 
by  the  falli  of  Niacara.  the  lowest  whap«rioc  beeometd 

br  andible.  8.  T. 

Dec  91. 1798. 


Qoaa  haniilia  tenero  ityliu  olim  effudit  in  evo. 

Peiieffia  hie  laciymas,  et  quod  pharetratoi  acati 

nie  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuspide  vulnut. 

Omnia  paulatim  comumit  longior  etaa, 

Viveodoque  limul  morimnr,  rapimurque  manendo. 

Iipe  mihi  coUattts  enim  non  ille  Tidebor : 

Frooa  alia  eat,  moreaqae  alii,  nova  menUi  imago, 

Vozque  aliud  aonat — 

Pectore  nanc  yelido  calidoa  miMremar  amantea, 

Jamque  araiMe  podet.    Vetef es  tranquilla  tumoltna 

Meoa  horret  ralefenaque  aliom  putatuta  locatum. 

Petrarek, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  TEE 
DARK  LADIE 

The  followinf  Poem  b  intended  aa  the  introdoetion  to  a 
aomewhat  loofer  one.  The  nae  of  the  old  Ballad  word  Ladie  for 
Ladj.ia  the  only  piece  of  obwletcnnm  in  it;  and  aa  it  ia  pro- 
faaedly  a  tale  of  ancient  timea,  I  truiit  that  the  affectionate 
lovers  of  venerable  antiquity  [ai  Camden  saysj  will  grant  me 
their  pardon,  and  perhapa  may  be  induced  to  admit  a  force 
sad  propriety  to  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  addoeed 
eigmiart  tbt  aatbor,  that  in  rheae  timea  of  fear  and  expeetatkm, 
whm  aoreUm  a^0d0  uoaoduem  sil  diractiona,  be  ^hoa)d\ 


O  LEAVE  the  Uly  on  its  stem; 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spfay; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fiur  maids! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 

'This  mom  aroimd  my  harp  you  twined 
Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe, 
A  woful  Tale  of  Love  I  sing  ; 

Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 
And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  tremblei  most  for  thee ! 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate, 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*cr  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  * 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  mab. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight, 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp, 
Amid  the  ling'ring  light. 

1  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air. 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  stor3^-> 
An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wOd  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modert  graoa 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  ha  woo'd 
TViQ  \m^  oC  thA  Lsnd: 
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I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love, 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush ; 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 

Tbo  fondly  on  her  face ! 

Bat  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night; 

And  how  he*cross'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beat ; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs, 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  foet ; 

That  sometimes  fiom  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  &oe 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land ! 

And  bow  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  meekly  «trove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  .his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay  ; 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  rcach'd 
That  tend'reat  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

My  falt'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Difiturb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriird  my  guiltl^s  Genevieve ; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balray  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistingiiiiihable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long  ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blush 'd  with  love  and  maiden-shame; 
^od,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs— 
1  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 


Her  wet  check  glow'd :  she  stept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye, 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept.  • 

She  half  inclosed  me  widi  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  diee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWn,  OR  THE  CIRCASSLVN 
LOVE-CUAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  forget  tlie  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamoha's  stream  ; 

But  the  roc-k  shone  brighter  far, 
The  rock  half-shcltcr'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lcwli's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue, 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grcvM 
With  floating  colors  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  lost : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  aniher  light  I 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  1  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lcwli : 
And  even  so  my  pale  won  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beaiiiy  I 
Nay,  treacherous  image  \  \ea\e  wv^  roiivX. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  \dud. 
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The  little  cloud — it  floeti  away, 

Away  it  goes ;  away  w  wod  t 
Alas !  it  hai  no  power  to  stay : 
ItM  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray— 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  &ding  more  and  more. 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  't  is  whiter  than  before ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewd !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  miiidt-« 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

1  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud : 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — ^that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish*d 
From  fhiidess  love  too  fondly  chensh'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind-^ 
For  Lewti  ifever  will  be  kind. 


Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  s 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  diunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

O  beauteous  Birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  't  is  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  vvave. 

(Ml !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I  'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gende  image !  soothe  my  mind  I 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

THKouan  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  underwood 
/£m»  my  way;  dow  climb,  and  now  descend 


0*er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  irild  iioC 
Crushing  the  purple  whorls ;  while  oft 
Hnnying  along  the  drifted  foresfc>leaTea, 
The  scared  snake  ruades.  Onward  sdU  I 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !  A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gort. 
And  gladsome  as  the  firat*boni  of  dto  spring 
Beckons  me  on,  or  foUows  from  bdiind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !  The  master-passion  qi»n*d, 
1  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  baik 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfreqnent  slender  oakp 
Forth  fimn  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  fanka 
Soar  upk  and  form  a  melsncholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  munniuing  like  a  dialvit  aoa. 

Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remone, 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  son!. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  lile 
In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  ba» 
He  would  fkr  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  oC 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks! 

But  hence,  fond  wretdx !  broatfae  not  oontigiai 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  grores 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !  If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  ahall  gpie 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  Ind 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs» 
Ye  dreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dr3rades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  bmh 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spideis'  webs! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furae, 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-nooo. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp^ 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamU 
Chose,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnonies! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  litde  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgeh^s  bsdi 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  meny  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  oM, 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  net-work :  here  will  I  eondi  Wf 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  fhnn  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world — ^unheard,  unseen. 
And  list'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighboring  tnmk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze,  that  vinti  mt 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
Tlie  tendril  ringlets  fhwu  the  maiden's  brow, 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton-^never  half-disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen-grore 
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imhiiie,  bat  hk  fteUe  heart 
iway^hlE0  a  dimciwiaag  diing. 

«eie !  dura  only,  if  I  gaam  aright, 
featbew  of  the  robin*!  breait, 
(  its  liule  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
>Te  me,  on  die  nxrantain-ash. 
M,  desert  Stream !  no  pool  of  tfaiBe, 
ar  as  lake  in  latest  sumraei^^Te, 
lect  flie  stately  virgin's  robe, 
tie  Ibrm  divine,  the  downcast  look 
ive !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
)  branch  of  halAiprooted  tree, 
towards  its  mirror!  Who  erewhile 
her  ooontenanoe  tnm'd,  or  look'd  by 
ealth 

true  love's  cmel  nurw),  he  now 
St  gaie  and  miofllending  e3re, 
le  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
>  the  tool,  bat  fleeting,  vain, 
I  phantom-world  on  which  he  gaied, 
leeded  gaied :  for  see,  ah !  see, 
e  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plocks 
9f  tall  floweis  that  behind  her  grow, 
d  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 
dy,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 
m  on  the  pool !  'fhen  all  the  charm 
«11  that  phantom-wwld  so  fiur 
id  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
usshapes  the  other.    Stay  awhile, 
who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
wiU  return !  And  lo !  he  stays : 
le  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
bling  beck,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
)comefl  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
lower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
he  half-uprooted  tree — but  where, 
s  virgin's  Rnowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
branch  ?  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 
laxe 

ihall  seek  in  vam.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
i-yeaming  by  the  vacant  brook, 
houghts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
er  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
of  the  Mirror! 

Not  to  thee, 
desert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
1  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
hy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
e  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 
the  shy  king-Hsheni  build  their  nest 
p  banks,  no  loves  Iiast  thou,  wild  stream! 

ay  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
>n's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
ace  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
^  through  the  canopy  of  fin, 
e  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
•iver,  whose  disparted  waves 
nder  with  an  angry  sound, 
o  reunite  !  And  see !  they  meet, 
other  lobt  and  found :  and 


Placeless,  as  spirit^  one  soft  water-sun 

Throbbing  within  them.  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 

With  its  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  clouds 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears. 

Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !  Saoh  the  hoar 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds , 

And  hiurk,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfidl! 

I  paai  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  birdi  (most  beautifol 

Of  foresMrees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods), 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  nick 

That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hiUa 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  grey  stone  cottages, 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  foet» 

The  whortle-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spny, 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfolL 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The   smoke   fiom    cottage-chimneys,   tinged   with 

light. 
Rises  in  columns ;  fiom  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants, 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  d<^ — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowen, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here  ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch* 
The  pressure  still  remains !  O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayst  thou  fiowor  early,  and  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !    O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcsus  wooed. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  inunortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me, 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me  !  My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  folio w'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daug^ler  oC  \)oti  MaxxnsvQAX 
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EA&L  HKNRT. 
BANDOYAL. 

Did  3rou  not  say  you  woo'd  her  f 

KARL  HENKT. 

Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


Loved? 


Once  I  loved 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo*d,  perchance, 
One  whom  jron  loved  not ! 

EARL  HENRY. 

Oh !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    Trae,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  ahe 
.Met  my  advances  ^ith  impassion'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  vnih  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 

SANDOVAL. 

Anxiously,  Henry !  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeza — 

EARL  HENRY. 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Wi&in  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream, 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o*er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbor  stood, 
(^ragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me, 
To  that  sweet  bower !  Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — if  'twere  not  my  own. 

SANDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

EARL   HENRY. 

Otkl  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
like  eyes  »uffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
hjt/f  the  Aint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 


Relapses,  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard* 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  ei  pleasoiSb 
Deep  seU^possession,  an  intense  repoee. 

SANDOVAL  {wUh  a  mtrcogtic  naU). 
No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leal^ 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EARL  HENRY. 

Ah!  was  that  bins 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  f 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms ;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  theis 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voict^ 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  Ihon  t 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  wiUi  goiU, 
I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  heiSi^ 
Friend  !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  ms 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her— 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  hw— 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tocmait 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  ey^— 

[Earl  Henry  rttirtM  talo  Ae  «or 

SANDOVAL  ifdone). 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  pasBi<Hi. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desertpsands  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  ihej 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple^ 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  hcnoor ! 
But  the  Mast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  wpaii 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  saiid. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ' 


TO  AN  LTVFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  AI7THOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THE  DAYI  OF 

HER  INNOCENCE. 

Myrtlb-lbap  that,  ill  besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray  * 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale 


Lighdy  didst  thou,  foolish  thing . 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  ngtas. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  to 
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Gaily  fitmi  thy  mocher^talk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wailed  high — 
Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 

Flung  to  &de,  to  lot  and  diOb 


1^  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 

THEATRE. 

Maidkn,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Stteet  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  soorch'd  and  mildew'd  bough. 
Leafless  *mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook, 

Oft  I  watch*d  with  angry  gaze. 
Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look, 

Anzioas  heard  his  fervid  phnse. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 

Lodiing  thy  polluted  lot. 
Hie  diee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 

Seek  thy  weeping  Mother's  cot. 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Tbon  hast  known  deceit  and  folly, 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe  i 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm*d,  go,  Maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  Selfdoniinion, 

Firm  ihy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 
While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes, 

"niat  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com, 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms : 

Soon  with  renovated  ^^•mg 

Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight. 
Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 

And  embathe  in  heavenly  light. 


UXES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

KoR  cold,  nor  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  s<:ented  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 

Reavei  the  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  uitricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Nature's  pnssion-warbled  plaint ; 

^t  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall — they  gnpe  for  wonderment 

llwk  the  deep  buzz  of  Vanity  and  Hate ! 
^mful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

^y  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  tfie  pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear, 
4  E 


O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd). 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer^night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  meny  maids,  whose  ringlets  toes  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bey 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  tmseen,  behind  the  alder-trees 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  wiih  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  ou^hou8e  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ' 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  ioaoan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  *mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Tm  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil, 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark, 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.   And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years, 
The  thoms  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not!* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Kmmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  Uie  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved), 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  raovmg  nvei-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  oflT  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch *d 


*  One  of  the  names  (and  meritinf?  to  be  the  only  one)  of  the 
Mf/osotis  Scorpioidfs  Palustris,  a  flower  from  eix  to  twelve 
inches  hi^h,  with  blue  blosnom  and  bright  yellow  ct«.  U  h«A 
the  snmo  nnme  over  Ihe  who\e  Emvj'xw  ot  GvTtivWii  VsVergv**- 
1  mein  niekl)  and,  we  boUeve,  m  D«Q:&uk  «.n4  ^HtcA*^^ 
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The  nlk  upon  the  firame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  Mam-Roae  and  Forgetrine^iot— 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  aubom  hair  I 
That  forced  to  wander  till  iweet  tpring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  miile,  her  lode. 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weepX 
^or  yet  the  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiae 
With  which  she  promiMd,  that  when  spring  retnm*d, 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  JAI<C0NEE*8  **  tHirWBBOK.'* 

Ah  .  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  fiunous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreanu^ 
To  harp  and  song  flom  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  jret  while  gating  in  lublimer  mood 

On  clifl^  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew*d« 

Framing  wild  fimdes  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !  Hark,  Pity,  hark ! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

"Cling  to  the  riirouds!"  In  vam!  The  breakers 


Death  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  elm 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufier'd  pains, 

Which  gende  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  chief)  the 
name 

Of  Gratitude !  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  ix>  more  !  Shades  of  the  Pfest, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance!  Hence  to  thee  I  send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

r  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd '  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ON   REM.  UECOVEXT   FROM  A  VXVXR. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 

Andfevensh  heat  incessant 

rhe  sunny  Showers,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  httle  Birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  tweet  influencing. 


Believe  me,  while  in  bed  yoo  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

You  made  uii  grow  devouter! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  sty 

How  can  we  do  without  her  f 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worse,  we  knev 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going; 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  fow. 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing ! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VER1 
NATURAL. 

WRITTEN  IN  OXRICAIfT. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  dungs. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 

I  'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  1 7 
All,  all  alone. 


Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lidi^ 
And  still  dreams  on. 


HOME-SICK. 

WIUTTKN   IN   GERMANY. 

T  IS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  roust  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 
Sincere,  aflectionate,  and  gay, 

One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 
To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 

W^o  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 
Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back. 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  7 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There 's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breeze  that  playeat  on  Albion's  sho 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTIOI 

Do  you  ask  what  the  buds  say  T  The  Spairoi 

Dove, 
The  Linnet  and  Thrush,  say,  **  I  love  and  I  )o 
In  the  winter  they  're  silent— the  wind  is  so  s 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny 

weather. 
And  vn^n^,  and  Vovinf— all  come  back  Iqgei! 
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■k  n  ao  brimful  of  gladnaa  and  love, 
fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
igB,  and  he  singi ;  and  for  ever  iiBgi  he 
J  Love,  and  my  Love  lovei  me  \ " 


Its  own  aweet  aeliP— «  love  of  Thee 
That  teems,  jret  cannot  greater  be! 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

have  no  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneeling 
uld  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast, 
entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healing, 
;k  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
a  vain!  the  dull  sighs  fiom  his  chest 
will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
ture  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
pristHier  at  his  conqueror's  foast, 
resdesi  mood  but  half  concealing, 
na  on  his  gentle  brow  oonfeas'd, 
ithin  and  miserable  feeling: 
icure  pangs  made  cunes  of  his  dreams, 
d  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain, 
was  scattered  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
»uld  his  heart  command,  though  foin, 
ill  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

)e,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 
ed  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
nged  in  nature,  wander  where  he  would — 
Despair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost ! 
Hope  he  makes  his  houriy  moan, 
snd  can  wish  for  this  alone ! 
Arith  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
-stricken  visionary  deems) 
lid  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
3  fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-tide  bower! 
{\  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 
ih  that  he  would  bl^s  his  pains  and  live. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A  FRAGHENT. 

t  roethinks,  the  while  with  Thee 

athe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

dedicated  name,  I  hear 

lise  and  a  mystery, 

edge  of  more  than  passing  life, 

in  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

;  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
3ling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
happiness  beyond  desert, 
adness  half  requests  to  weep ! 
bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 
unalarming  turbulence 

dent  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 

I  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying; 

wm  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing, 

o  tendem^s  soon  dying, 

si  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 

;n  the  soul  to  love  again. 

precipitated  vein 
»te8,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
loothest  song,  they  come,  iheygo, 
ve  the  tweeter  under-einin 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Reoea! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  foint  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  jret  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seawiud  Qnantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrilh 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  jret  why 
That  asking  look  7  that  yearning  sigh  T 
.  That  sense  of  promise  every  where? 
Beloved!  flew  3rour  spirit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  difld 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before-— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  liOve  within  you  wrought-  - 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love's  prompture  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore, 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under-eong  in  Clamor's  bout. 


ON   REVISITING  THE   SEA-SIIORE,    AFTER 
LONG   ABSENCE, 

UNDER   STRONG    MEDICAL  RECOMMENDATION    NOT  TO 

BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean. 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

EHssuading  spake  the  mild  Physician, 

•*  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death !  • 

But  my  soul  fulfil  I'd  her  mission. 

And  lo!  I  breathe  untroubled  breath.' 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughten. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly,  . 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  blaud, 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  ataUA^ 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  «\niT\d*. 
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Dreams  (the  aoul  herself  forsaking), 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth ; 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  Elarth ! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 

Health  comes  with  you  from  above! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  Love. 


THE  CX)MPOSrnON  OF  A  KISS. 

CiTPiD,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright, 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight. 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix*d, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix*d : 

l^th  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Bnish*d  from  the  Idallan  star  by  faery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join*d. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  wliose  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow. 

And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 

The  steamy  chalice  bulibled  up  in  sighs ; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'enamour'ddove 

Pbuis  the  sofl  murm'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish*d  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame. 

And  *'  Kisses "  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 

And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest. 


ra.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS. 

IM   BLANK  VKHSB. 


Tea,  he  deservoi  to  find  himself  deeeiTed, 
Who  leekB  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  Man. 
Like  shadowt  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  Kfe 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead : 
Naaght  sinks  into  the  Bosom's  silent  depth. 
Quick  MMtbility  of  Pain  and  Pleasure 
If  OTos  the  iicht  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Wanneth  the  inner  frame. 

SckOUr. 


HTMN   BEFORE  SUN-RISE,  IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  Rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron.  which  have  their 
sooroes  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspicuous  torrents 
rash  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Glaciers, 
tin  Geotiana  Major  grows  in  immense  nomheis,  with  its 
**  Aowen  of  loTeliest  blue.  *' 


ILkiT  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  Moming-Star 
In  nit  steep  course  7  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

*  Bfllnzlt  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem 

Basis  lasciva  Cjpria  Diva  mani. 
AmbrosiaB  succos  occult&  temperat  arts, 

Fragranaqiie  infuso  nectare  tingit  opoa. 
Bufficit  et  partem  mellis.  quod  sabdoloa  dim 

NoQ  impune  fiivb  surripuiMot  Amor. 
Oeenssos  viola  foiUs  ad  misoet  odores 

Et  spolia  aastivis  plorima  rapta  roeis. 
Addit  et  illecpbras  et  mille  et  mille  lepom, 

Bi  quot  Acidalius  gaudia  CMtus  kabet. 
Ht  his  eomposuit  Dea  baaia ;  el  omma  libaos 

Ifriawisf  uitidm  spsws  per  oraClols 

Cmm,  Qood.  V«L  H. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blano! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Ibno 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently !  Aroimd  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  duine, 
Thy  habitation  from  etemi^ ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Moimt!  I  gazed  upon  diee. 
Till  thou,  sdll  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  pn^cr 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  done. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  die  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  Thoa|^ 
Yea  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Sotd,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owcst !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Avi^ake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cli£&,  all  join  my  Hynm. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  .* 
Companion  of  the  Moming-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  prme  * 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  T 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpettial  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth. 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  yoar  joj 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  hnm 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice. 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrcnls !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  Who  bade  the  Sub 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  ftowrrt 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  fl^  f— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  sofl  and  soul-like  soDodi 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  dieir  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 
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ving  flowen  that  ikirt  the  etenal  frost* 
I  goftts  Bporting  round  the  eaglo's  nett ! 
es,  play-matefl  of  the  iiioiint«in-etonii ! 
tningi,  the  diead  utowb  of  the  clouds ! 
i  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
rth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 


too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
a  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
lownward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
t  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
lo  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
I  raise  my  head,  awhife  bow'd  low 
ition,  upward  from  thy  base 
ivelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
ly  seemcst,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
before  me— Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
e  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
ingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
read  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
[ierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
1  the  Stan,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
vith  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LIMES 

If  Df  THK  ALB17M  AT  KLBmOEftODK,   IN  THX 
HAKTS  rOREST. 

on  BrodienV  sovran  height,  and  saw 
:rowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 
ng  scene,  and  only  limited 
blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 
ard  I  dragg'd  through  fir-groves  evermore, 
bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 
d  i%ith  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
eet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
»  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
ed  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
any  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
(  brook's  chatter ;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
gy  kidling  uith  its  tinkling  bell 
frolicmme,  or  old  romantic  goat 
white  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 
ind  languid  mood  if  for  I  had  found 
rward  forms,  the  loAiest,  still  receive       ^ 
ner  influence  from  the  Life  within :      J  ^ 
here  else :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
nceming,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 
or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 
!e  Maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 
er,  or  the  venerable  name 
idorcd  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 
•legated  Deity  of  Earth, 
dear  England !  how  my  longing  eye 
westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 
ds  and  high  white  clifils ! 


lufhest  mountain  in  the  Harts,  and  indeed  in  North 


-When  I  hsTe  gased 


n  some  hiah  eminence  on  goodlj  vales, 
coti  and  villas ee  embower'd  below, 
tboof  bt  would  rite  that  all  to  me  was  stnuiffe 
id  the  tceoef  to  fair,  nor  one  nnaU  epoC 
tn  my  tirsd  mind  might  tet*,  mod  cmU  H  home. 

^wOorV  ^rmm  U  tit  P§m§i4§. 


My  native  land ! 
Fill*d  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  pro&ne, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  ii\jurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIBBT  OF 
FEBRUARY,  17W. 

SwzET  Flower!  that  peeping  from  thy  rusMt  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dark,    frieze-coated,  hoarse,    teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  diee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  imknown  polar  cave, 
E'en  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  cbarma  7 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  f  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  7 
Farewell,  sweet  bloKsora !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I  've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
The  attempcr'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tunes 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  sofl-toned  instrument 


THE  EOUAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLKVXDON,  S0MER8ET8HIUE. 

My  pensive  Sara !  thy  soA  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flower'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love  .*) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  e^e 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !  IIow  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch 'd  from   you   bean-fiold!    and  the   world  so 

husb'd ! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
Tells  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hari 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress 'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  y\e\d\iv'(^  \o  Yi«tVyi%K^ 


•  GbaHssUm. 


VI 


COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


It  poun  mch  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
T«npt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  its  strings 
BoldUer  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  i^nk  and  rise, 
Such  a  sofl  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gende  gales  fiom  Fairy-Land, 
Where  Melodies  round  honey^'dropping  flowers, 
Foodess  and  iiiild,  like  birds  of  Fhradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hoTering  on  untamed  wing ! 
0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  jojrance  eveiywhe 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 


And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 
Wldlst  through  my  half^losed  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncalled  and  undetain*d. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  virild  and  various  as  die  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  filmed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o*er  them  sweeps^ 
PlasUc  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 
At  once  die  £kml  of  each,  and  God  of  All? 

But  diy  more  serious  e]re  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  fiimily  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  hohly  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  die  unregenerete  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 
I  praise  him,  and  vrith  Faith  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and  diis  Cot,  and  diee,  hear^honor'd  Maid ! 


REFLECnaNS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


osiBuui  piopriora«'~*Ain*« 


Li»w  was  our  pcetty  Cot :  our  tallest  rose 
Peep*d  at  the  chamber-wmdow.    We  could  hear, 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  eariy  mom, 
Tlie  Sea's  &int  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Oar  myrdes  bkMsom'd ;  and  across  the  Porch 
k  jMniiia iwined.'  die  litde  landscape  round 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  refinsh'd  die  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  wfaidi  ]^oa  might  ppdy  call 
The  Valley  of  Seduaion!  onoe  I  «w 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen:  methought,  it  calm*d 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  looked 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gaxed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gaaed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oil  with  padent  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark*s  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  (or  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whispered  tones 
I  *ve  said  to  my  beloved.  **  Such,  sweet  giri ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happtneaa, 
Unearthly  minstralsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  it  hush  4, 
And  die  Heart  listens!** 

But  die  dme^  when  fint 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  die  stony  ModdI 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  top. 
Oh !  what  a  goodly  scene !  Htre  the  bleak  Mount, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep 
Gny  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fiekb; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o*erbrow'd, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  vrith  naked  banb; 
And  Seati^  and  Lavims,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wosd. 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  iaint  City-spire; 
The  Channel  there,  die  Islands  and  white  SUh, 
Dim    Coasts,  and  cloud-like   Hills^  and  shonlsa 

Ocean- 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipres^ice !  God,  methou^i^ 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole  Wodd 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference, 
No  wish  pro&ned  my  overwhelmed  hearL 
Blest  hour!  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  Mount  sublime! 
I  was  constrain*d  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnnmberM  brediren  toil'd  and  Med. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  houn 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  cowbkI  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  die  cheek  of  One  he  lifts  fitm  Eardi: 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  ftee, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he 
My  Benefiictor,  not  my  Brother  Man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneflcence, 
Pnuse,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  diou  srann'sl 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wreleM 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  In  Christ 

Tet  oft,  when  after  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dreaii^ 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  diee,  dear  Cot ! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrdes  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishe»— tweet  Abodel 
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Ah* — hmL  none  giMter !  And  thai  all  had  mich ! 
It  nugfat  be  ■(>— 4nil  tha  time  m  not  yet 
Speed  it,  O  Father!  Let  thy  Kingdom  oome! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERT  OT.  MART,  DEVON. 

WITH  aoMK  ro: 


NelDS  ia  fhitim  uaad  iwtenu. 

ir#r.  Cvm.  lib.  L  S. 


A  BLESSED  lot  hath  he,  who  haring  paM'd 
Hb  youth  and  eazly  nianhnnd  in  the  itir 
ADd  tunnoil  of  the  world,  retrean  at  length, 
WUh  carea  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To  the  nme  dwelling  where  hn  &ther  dwelt ; 
And  haply  viewa  hia  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  tboae  aged  kneet  and  climb  that  lap, 
Oi  which  fint  kneeling  hn  own  infiinoy 
Ijq»'d  iiB  brief  pcayer.    Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Tbjr  lot,  and  mch  diy  brothen  too  ei\joy. 
At  diatance  did  ye  clunb  life's  upland  road. 
Yet  cheer'd  and  cheering:  now  fraternal  lore 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest  and  hlwsing  may  ye  Uve ! 

lb  me  th'  Eternal  Wiadain  hath  dispensed 
A  difierent  fatmie  and  more  diflerent  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
TV»  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Its  fint  domestic  lores ;  and  hence  through  life 
Chaang  chance^tarted  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills  ; 
Bar.  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  (eeble  stem, 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Rufflod  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
I>rr>p;)'d  the  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  false, 
FaLa«>  ami  (air  fi>liaged  as  the  Manchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
Ken  'mid  the  storm ;  then  breathing  subtlest  damps, 
Afii'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
That  I  woke  potson*d  !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
VMio  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter ;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
Beneath  th*  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  Husband  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly- whispering  Voice, 
Hlkich  from  my  childbood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths. 
Bright  with  no  fading  colors! 

Yet  at  times 
My  soul  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam*d  through  life 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
At  mine  own  home  and  birth-place  :  chiefly  then, 
^Tien  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Thee,  ^ho  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  ; 
Didst  trac«»  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye ; 
And  boiiing  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good, 
Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
vSorrow'd  in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 
The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart, 
"Hat  Being  knows,  how  1  have  loved  thee  ever, 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

Oh !  't  is  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequestered  orchard-plot, 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward ;  whose  old  boughs. 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 

Stirr'd  by  the  &lnt  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 

Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  diose  houni. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  soimded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdcmi  ibUy  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times, 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mo(Jd, 
Accept,  my  Brother!  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  thiiik  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  cabn  it  down,  and  let  thy  k>ve  ibfgive  it ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATB. 

This  Sycamore,  ofl  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  unhann'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring 

Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  soil  and  even  pulse  !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  danco, 

Which  at  tlie  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 

As  merry  and  no  tuUcr.  dances  still, 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  FoimL 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness  :  here  is  moss, 

A  soft  scat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  hero  too  sholt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  miu'muring  bees ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'T  IS  tnie,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praibe. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal) 

'T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honoring  with  religious  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  ho  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn, 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolntrons,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  ldo\s'.  lioarnvixt^,  Vo\^•eT,\«v\T\wv«^ 

(Too  much  of  all)  lAiua  waaUu^  Vu  \;siMv  >Nax 
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Of  fefvid  colloquy.    SicknesB,  't  ia  true, 

Wliole  yean  of  weary  daj^  besieged  him  close. 

Even  to  the  gat^  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  lew,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscovered  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dclL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 

Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oil  alone. 

Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 

The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 

He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 

Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 

Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 

O  iiamed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 

O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 

Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death. 

Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 

Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone, 

This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes, 

Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 


In  the  Jane  of  1797,  wnM  long-expected  Friends  paid  a  viiit 
to  the  Anthor'a  Cottage ;  and  on  the  morning  of  their  ar- 
rind.  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  disabled  him  from 
walking  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stajr.  One  Evening, 
when  thej  had  left  him  for  a  few  hoan,  be  composed  the 
following  linee  in  the  Garden  Bower. 


Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  Lime-tree  bower  my  prison  I  I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again, 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
Tn  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
Tlie  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge ; — that  branchless  Ash, 
Uusunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfkll !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  daric-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beiwath  the  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  nlii 

Of  purple  shadow !  Yes,  they  wander  on 

In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 

My  g^itle-hearted  Charles !  fiir  thou  hast  pinsd 

Ar<d  himger'd  afler  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  paii 

And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 

Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Son ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  richlier  bum,  ye  ckradi! 

live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gaang  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 

Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  ha 

Spirits  perceive  bis  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  mo.    Pale  beneath  the  blui 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch*d 
Some  broad  and  stmny  leaf^  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  Wahaut-lree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fhinting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  imb. 
Mokes  their  dark  brancBes  gleam  a  lighter  hua 
Through  the  late  twilight:  and  though  ix>w  ibaBv 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitteia* 
Yet  still  the  solitary  Hmnble-Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower !  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  bo  but  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty !  and  sometimes 
*T  is  well  to  bie  berefl  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gende-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  bladt  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanidiing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  gloiy. 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  sliOt 
Flew  creaking!  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  dMim 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Life. 


*  1  he  Aiplenium  Scolopendriam.  called  in  tome  coantriea 
the  Adder's  Tongun.  in  othcia  the  llart'i  Tongue ;  bat  With- 
tfring  ffiret  the  Adder" $  Tongnc  at  the  trivial  name  of  the 
fJnhJtMrioMum  only. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO    HAD    DKCLA&ED    HIS    INTENTION   OF  WIRHi 
NO   MORS  POKTET. 


Dear  Charles !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 
That  Genius  plimgod  thee  in  that  wizard  ibimt 


t  Some  montha  after  I  had  written  thb  fine,  it  gave 
sure  to  observe  that  Bartram  had  observed  the  aaoM 
Btanoo  of  the  Savanna  Crane.    "When  tbeso 
\ibevc  w\ntt  Vn  f&t\A^  >3bASx  itkrokM  am  dow,  nodsnis  ssi 
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lo :  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 

(1  Simplicity  stood  by, 

d  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 

low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 

and  sanctified  to  Poesy. 

irert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 

rhetis  erst  her  warrior  Son  : 

oee  recreant  unbaptized  heels 

ig  from  thy  bounden  ministeriM — 

aros  and  burthensomo  a  task 

iwithering flowers !  But  take  thou  heed: 

vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Boy, 

arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 

'  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  ? 

»  die  imwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

e  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?*' 

ind  Nature*B  own  beloved  Bard, 

*  niustrioust  of  his  native  land 

f  did  look  for  patronage." 

zeenam !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 

'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plow — 

le-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
ock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
I  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
1  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
;  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb, 
outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
k  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
de,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
itopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
intertexture,  so  to  twine 
us  brow  of  Scotch  Mobility. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

N    THE    NIGHT   AFTER    HIS    RECITATION 
d    ON    THE   GROWTH    OF    AN    INDIVIDUAL 


he  Wise  !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

•I  have  I  received  that  lay 

istoric,  that  prophetic  lay, 

;h  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 

lalions  and  the  building  up 

t  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 

e  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 

and  what  within  the  mind, 
ilhings  secret  as  the  soul 
owth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 

too  deep  for  words  ! — 


Theme  hard  as  high  ! 
Dntaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
m  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth), 


ven  when  at  a  considerable  diatance  or  hish 
lainly  hear  the  quill  feathors ;  their  shnfu  and 
i  anuihur  creak  a^  tiie  joints  or  working  of  a 
>e8tuuu8  sea." 

Olf  mp.  lii.  1.  156. 

om  Rurnti'a  eleiHcation  of  hi*  Poenu  to  the  No- 
ry  of  the  Caledonian  llunU 


Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  moments  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  Ufe,  and  now  abroad, 

When   Power  stream'd   from   thee,   and  thy  soul 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  Ught  bestow'd — 
Of  Fancies  fidr,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Inidustrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  outland.  Lakes  and  famous  Hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams, 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way ' 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human-kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  Deity! 
— -^)f  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down 
So  summoned  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  Self, 
With  hght  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 
Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 
To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  Bard ' 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  stcdfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  'finic  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  workclh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roil,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  owti  natural  notes  ' 
All !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowii'd, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  puma- 
Keen  Pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  Uiat  shuim'd  the  eye  of  Ilopo 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  Feai 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain 
And  all  which  I  had  cuH'd  in  wood- walks  wild 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all, 
Commune  with  fhee  had  open'd  out — hut  flowen* 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  u\yon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  cofFm,  for  the  self-same  grove ! 

That  way  no  more  !  and  ill  beseems  it  me . 
Wlio  came  a  wclcomer  in  \\eTa\d'a  ^\i»fc* 
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Singing  of  Glory,  and  Futurity, 
To  wander  bock  on  luch  unhealthful  road, 
Plucking  the  poiaons  of  self-harm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew*d  before  iky  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  miiul 
By  Pity  or  QrieC  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased  :  tor  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
b  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail*d 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars, 
With  momentary  Stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Moon. 

And  when — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! — 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — ^yet  thou  thjrself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  oloae 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve  ?; 
Absorbed,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE : 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM; 

WRimEN   IN   APRIL,    1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath, 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently. 
O'er  its  sofl  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleaMure  in  the  dimnesd  of  the  stars. 
And  hark  !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song. 


•  "  A  bcautirul  white  cload  of  foam  at  momentarr  intervak 
cottraed  by  the  side  of  ihe  vcamil  with  a  roar,  and  little  stan 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  wont  out  in  it:  and  every 
now  and  then  iiirht  detachment*  of  thia^white  cloud-like  foam 
dartud  off  from  the  veaaers  itide,  each  with  ita  owa  amall  eon- 
•tellatiun,  over  the  aea,  and  icoured  out  of  licht  like  a  Tartar 
Iroop  over  a  wilderueM."— rA«  Frt'oid,  p.  2J0. 


**  Most  musical,  roost  melancholy'^  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  ?  Oh !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night'Wandering  man,  whose  heait  im 

pierced 
With  the  rememlH'ance  of  a  giievoui  witmg. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  things  with  hinMif 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  itrain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhjrme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch*d  his  limfai 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell,    . 
By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
(K  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Siurendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  lus  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetfiil !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortahty, 
A  venerable  thing .'  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itaelf 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  ipost  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  aprmg 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  n^jtm 
O'er  Philomela's  pi^-pleading  strains. 


My  firiend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have 
A  difierent  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  sJways  full  of  love 
And  joyance !  T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
I'hat  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  bo  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  ktrge  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  under\%-ood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  far  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swifl  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sotmd  more  sweet  than  aU^ 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  luirmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almiMl 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  farighl 

and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 


t  Thii  paaaafe  in  Milton  poaaoaaea  an  excellence  far  anpsrio 
to  that  of  mere  deecription.  It  b  apoken  in  the  character  of  ths 
melancholy  man,  and  has  therefore  a  dramatic  propriety.  Tbs 
author  makes  thii  remark,  to  n^Kue  himaelf  from  the  chsir* 
uf  having  alluded  with  levity  to  a  lino  in  Milton :  a  charge  IfasB 
which  none  could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  perfaapa  thai 
of  having  ridiculed  his  Bible. 
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A  moBt  gentle  Maid, 
I  in  her  hoipitable  home 
aede,  and  at  latest  eve 
ady  TOw*d  and  dedicate 
more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
;h  the  pathwa)^!  ;  the  knows  all  their 

rfaid !  and  oft  a  m(Mnent*8  qxice, 
e  Moon  was  loet  behind  a  cloud, 
I  pause  of  siloice ;  till  the  Moon 
th  awaken*d  earth  and  sky 
satioo,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
It  lorth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
idden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
jy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
itingale  nerch'd  giddily 
twig  stiu  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
Dotion  tone  his  wanton  song 
f  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

D  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 

friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 

n  loitering  long  and  pleasandy, 

our  dear  homes. — ^That  strain  again  ? 

■ould  delay  me !  My  dear  babe, 

)  of  no  articulate  sound, 

{8  vnth  his  imitative  lisp. 

Id  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 

d,  the  small  forefinger  up, 

iten !  And  I  deem  it  wise 

I  Nature's  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 

«tar ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 

ssful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

•  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream), 
h  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 

d  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
Mbs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 

•  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 
the  yellow  moon-beam  !  Well ! — 

■'b  tale  :    But  if  that  Heaven 
ae  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
,  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
ciate  joy  I   Once  more,  farewell, 
igale !  Chice  more,  my  friends !  farewell. 


'  RO^r  AT  MONIGHT. 

rfbrms  its  secret  ministry, 
any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
•and  hark,  again  I  loud  as  before, 
of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 

to  that  solitude,  wliich  suits 
isings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
nfant  slumbers  peacefully, 
leed  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
editation  with  its  strange 

silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
IS  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
numl)erless  goings  on  of  life, 
dreams  !  the  thin  blue  flame 
)w  iMinit  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
1,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 
there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing, 
motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
gynipailues  with  me  who  live, 
companionable  form, 
flajw  and  freaks  the  idlii^  Sjxnt 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself) 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O !  how  oA, 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  beheving  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  hanC 
To  watch  that  fluttering  atranger !  and  as  olt 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  churcb-torer 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fairway, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come } 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dream 
And  80  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  stuidy  on  my  swinmiing  book  t 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  sdll  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  ttranger^a  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike  I 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gende  breathings,  heard  in  Uiis  deep  calm, ' 
Fill  up  the   interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
Widi  tender  gladnew,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore. 
And  in  &r  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe !  shall  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  bandy  shores,  beneath  the  cregs 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  mtelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufls  of  snow  on  tlie  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quiedy  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOETHER    WITU    AN    UNFINtSHED    POKM 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 

Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  Ihe  hewl 

Not  owns  it.    From  ihy  spiril-bteaxV^uft  ^viet% 
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I  ask  iiot  now,  my  firiend !  the  aiding  vene, 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  disBonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wond'ring  fur  and  local  cares, 
Thou  crecpcst  round  a  dear-loved  Sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  stop,  and  watchest  the  faint  look. 
Soothing  each  pang  wiih  fond  solicitude. 
And  tcndercst  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 

She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doled  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms). 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charies ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish 'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  imploK  *  were  impotence  of*  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sod  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  Uf\ed  heart. 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 
COMPOSED   DURING   ILLNESS   AND   IN   ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
And  give  me  to  the  bowm  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caretising  and  curest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  mo  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  with  finid  woe,  and  med'cino  mo  with  sighs : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  al)scnce  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fuv'rite  flower ; 
Weejis  the  sofl  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  llow'ret  feels : 
His  |Htying  Mistress  mounis,  and  mourning  heals ! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honor'd  friend  !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear, 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadclcra  live,  as  "  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  utteiljr  recant  the  1011111110111  c<intained  in  the  lines 

Of  whoae  omnwcient  and  all-ipreadinK  love 
Auffht  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 

h  beinf  wriUen  in  Scriptore,  ".4jriir.  and  it  ihnll  ho  given  jou,*' 

and  my  human  reason  b«iii<  moreover  convinced  of  tho  pro- 

ttietrofoiTariDgpetitioMg  bm  wvU  as  Utanksiivinsi  to  the  Deity. 


Embow'rs  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence ! 
For,  like  that  nameleas  riv'let  stealing  by, 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  chann'd  0ft 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  nflea'd  lif 


Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  la^  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  Oblivion*!  fount : 
The  vapor-poison*d  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  Mountain's  lofly-frowning  brow. 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  chann  delays  th'  unlab'iing  AiL 

• 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb*d  rock,  sulilime  and  jmft, 
That  like  some  giant-king,  o'erglooniH  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  tho  sofl  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  imder-song  'mid  jaiunin  bowe& 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  )'oiu:  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  flow'n 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  povren! 

There  for  the  monarch-murdcrM  Soldier*t  tomb 
You  wove  th*  unfiuish'd  wreath  of  saddest  htus^ 
And  to  that  holier  chaplett  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dewi. 
But  lo !  your  HendersonI  awakes  the  Muse 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height! 
You  leA  tho  plain  and  soar'd  *mid  richer  views* 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  flrst  day's  H^ 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  rote  tf 
night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  amcRDg; 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent  flasliing  Fancy's  beam! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song ; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impas^ion'd  theme : 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  _ 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  voxt  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits    and  flowers    she  loads    the  lempai^ 
honor'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEUS 
THE  THREE  GRAVES. 

▲  FRAGMENT  OF  A  BEXTON'S  TALI. 


[The  Author  has  publiabed  the  folio winjt  homblo 
onconraced  by  the  decisive  recommends  tioo  of  mors  tfaas  oss 
of  our  most  celebrated  liviof  Poets.  The  lancuage  wis  isr 
tended  to  tie  dramatic ;  that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator :  and  dM 
metre  corresponds  to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is  tkor 
fore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  Poem,  but  of  a  tarn 
mon  Ballad-tale.  Whether  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  adtap 
tion  of  such  a  style,  in  any  metrical  composition  not  profsM 
ediy  ludicrous,  the  Author  is  himself  in  some  doubt  At  il 
events,  it  is  not  presented  as  Poetry,  and  it  is  in  00  way 
nected  with  the  Author's  judgment  conceminr  Poetic 
Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclusively  PsycholofieaL  Tht 


*  War,  a  Fracment  t  John  the  Baptist,  a 

t  Monody  on  John  Henderson. 
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t  be  ■uppuied  to  havt  Iwm  otmted  ia  tin  lint  and 

a  jrmmf  fkmer.  — ett,  at  the  Imnim  of  EDeo,  her 
id,  Mary,  and  eoamaiMMa  ao  aflquaintaiioe,  which 
avhMl  mttanhmcnt  With  har  eooNiit,  and  hf  the 
heir  eomoMui  rriend  EUea,  he  anoooneaa  Ma  hopee 
ooe  to  Maiy*!  Mother,  a  widow-woawa  bordering 
ieih  year,  and  from  eoortant  heahh,  the  poeieewoo 
iBBtiiroperty,  and  ftom  haTioi  liad  DO  other  childreB 
and  aDothar  daofhier  (the  FUfaer  died  in  their  in- 
iiniog,  fur  the  freater  part,  her  peiaoaal  attraetiona 
aeae  cif  appearanee;  bnt  a  woman  of  low  edoeatioo 
t  teoiper.  The  anawer  which  ihe  at  onee  retnmed 
I'a  applieatkNi  wai  rHnaifcahle— '* WeH,  Edward! 
haiMlecwM  young  Allow,  and  yoa  efaall  have  my 
'  Prom  tUa  time  aU  their  wooing  paeied  ander  the 
y«  ;  and,  in  One,  afae  became  heiaelf  enamoured  of  her 
-io-iaw,  and  practiied  every  art,  both  of  endearment 
many,  lo  trandbr  hie  aflectiom  from  her  daughter  to 
rbe  ontUnee  of  the  Tale  are  poaitire  facta,  and  of  no 
It  dale,  Iboflifli  the  author  hat  purpoeely  ahered  the 
Ike  aeeoe  of  aetioD,  as  wen  as  invented  the  characten 
iao  and  the  detail  of  the  inddeolaJ  Edward,  how- 
gfa  peipleMd  by  her  strange  detraetioa  from  her 
good  qoalitieB,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  his  own  heart 
ting  bw  iutieseiiig  fondness  for  motherly  aflectioD  S 
fdi  ovenomo  by  her  misMaUe  paarioo,  aOer  much 
Ury*s  taaipOT  and  moral  tendencies,  exclaimed  frith 
otioa— **0  Edward!  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for 
■a  not  a  heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I 
roo !  Marry  bm,  Edward !  and  I  will  thia  very  day 
Bj  pmpeity  oo  you.*'— The  Lover's  eyes  were  now 
ad  thua  taken  by  sorpiise,  whether  from  the  eflbet 
ror  wUdi  he  fbit,  aeling  as  it  were  hysterically  oo 
s  aysieai,  or  that  at  the  fbat  BBoment  he  lost  theseose 
^oaal  IB  the  Mbig  of  ite  strangeness  and  absurdity, 
vfiroai  Um  and  bunt  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Irritated 
mat  to  fkcosy,  the  woman  fbO  on  her  kneee,  and  in  a 
that  apiHoaehed  toa  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  Cone 
m  and  on  har  own  Child.  Mary  happened  to  be  in 
Breetly  above  them,  lieard  Edward's  laugh  and  her 
■larrfrt**'*'^  prajrer,  and  fainted  away.  He,  bearing 
in  op  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
B*e  home ;  and  after  some  fraitless  attempts  oo  her 
d  a  reconciliation  with  her  Mother,  iIm  was  married 
kod  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begins. 
ot  led  to  choose  'this  story  from  any  partiality  to 
eh  leas  to  moostrous  events  (though  at  the  time  that 
1  the  versoe,  somewhat  more  than  twelve  yean  ago, 
avene  to  such  subjects  than  at  present),  hot  from 
J  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  imagi- 
m  an  idm  violently  and  suddenly  iroprossed  on  it  I 
eading  Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
dtcrafk  oo  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
eeply  interesting  Anecdotes  of  similar  workings  on 
atioo  of  the  Copper  Indians  (those  of  my  readen  who 
their  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  re- 
Jioae  works  for  the  passages  alhidcd  to),  and  I  con- 
design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  not 
»  savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the 
■hich  the  miod  is  affected  in  those  cases,  and  the  pro- 
■ymptoma  of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 

lie  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  Sexton,  in  a 
iurdi-yard,  to  a  Traveller  whoee  curiosity  had  been 
by  the  appearance  of  three  graves,  close  by  each 
«ro  only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  Oo  the 
se  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual :  on  the  aecond, 
but  ooly  a  date,  and  the  words.  The  Mercy  of  God  is 


PAKTIII. 


[g  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be ; 
d  yellow  leaves  in  aim  and  wind 
Were  MYmg  from  the  tree. 
F 


I 


On  the  hedge  elim  in  the  murow  Hme 
Sdll  swung  the  spikes  of  com : 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday — 
Young  Edward's  mamage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  ihmi  £dward*s  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  oTer>bough*d 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegnxnn  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem*d  cheerful  and  content 


But  when  they  to  the  church-yard 
I  've  heard  poor  Mary  say, 

As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  Into  the  sun, 
Her  heart  it  died  away. 


And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands. 
Her  limfaa  did  creep  and  fieeie ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o*er  the  church-path  they  retum'd — 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  die  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment — ^I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  be«« 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out, 
They  seom'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's  cune 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass'd :  the  Mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 
But  Edward  was  a  1o\nng  man, 

And  Mary  a  fbnd  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  saya  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  you  arc  all  to  me, 

1  \%i8h  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifcsome  and  more  gay. 

*"  I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Perhaps  1  am  nut  well  in  health, 

And  't  is  a  gloomy  season." 

"Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  Areor^, 

Trudged  every  day  to  liUiwaTvVa  \\o>}bi^. 
And  made  them  a\\  more  c\\eeTv. 
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(%!  Elleii  was  a  ikithful  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  Sister! 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing  lark ; 
And  she  ne'er  leH  them  till  'twas  6aA, 

And  then  they  always  miss*d  her. 

And  now  Ash-Wednesday  caini»— diat  day 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 

Oar  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  roan. 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  me, 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  oat 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  Mother  walk'd  into  the  chuieb— • 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  EUlen  always  kept  her  chuzcfav 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  EUen  welcomed  her 

With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 
Thought  she  *<  what  if  her  heart  should  melt 

And  all  be  reconciled ! " 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  da3^— 
The  clouds  were  Mack  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I  Ve  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass     - 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church-tower  swinging  overhead, 

You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
**  Oh !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

**  O  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  Heaven, 

Although  you  take  my  life — 
O  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 

Young  Eklward  woo'd  his  wife. 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be!!!*' 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  led  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  enter'd  she. 


I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 
So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 

When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


And  when  the  pra3rers  were  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why  t 

Giddy  slie  soem'd,  and  sure  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  from  the  church-door  stepp'd, 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 

'  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse," 
Qooth  Mhe,  "  and  what  care  I  ?" 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  paai*d  it  cff 
Ere  fivmi  the  door  she  step^— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 


And  if  her  heart  was  not  at 
Tliis  was  her  constant  cry — 

*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's 

God's  good,  and  what  care  I  f " 

lliere  was  a  hurry  in  her  looka^ 
Her  struggles  ^e  redoubled ; 

*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curae, 

And  why  should  I  be  troubled  f " 

Tbeae  tears  will  come— I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fidry— 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all  t 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 


But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

**  0  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cuiaed  yoa!" 

I  saw  3roung  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  6s|  adown  the  lea. 
He  snaich'd  a  stick  from  every  ienoe, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 


He  snappM  them  still  with  hand  or 
And  then  away  they  flew ! 

As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 
He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

You  see,  good  Sir !  that  single  hill  t 
His  farm  lies  underneath : 

He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all 
And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  nana 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came, 
Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 


And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  jo 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  am 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  could  not  check  her  tear% 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  Frenxy  melted  into  GrieC 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 
But  closelier  did  she  cling. 

And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  i 
She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 


if 
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>foodBHik; 

wkiatedulil 

gmvef  Tl»  lAd  1m  ghr«% 

ild  of  nqr  old  age 
HOoldMdtjr. 


lotdiif  bjrnoi 
leo  upon '«B  an 
upon  thtn  dme! 

til  a  toodiiqff  tdt," 

robulalad; 

kn  in  nj  aavanliidi 


loUit 
nod  homa  and 
hoaid  it.  in  te 
iid*a  aalC  baiin. 


doff!  llie ganda EDas 
§|fa  -doca  on  Maiy  i 
nftflnai  dian  baAva^ 
ad  liar  mora  and  iMvat 
id  all  ilia  dairf. 

>  on  maikat^ayii 
on  Sunday!  cama ; 
>Mina:  all  aeem'd  ao^  Stf! 
not  the  aame ! 

harndrtlif  Oh!  no! 

■eldom  cheerfnl ; 
ook'd  at  if  he  thought 
I  mirth  waafeariiiL 

dlf,  ihe  to  heiaelf 
wne  neny  ihyme; 
now  be  glad  fiar  honii^ 
1  the  time. 

aoothed  her  friend,  fhnragfa  all 

I  wordi  'twaa  plain 
grief  of  her  own, 

in  her  brain. 

id,  I *m  not  grown  thin! 
iT  wriit  ihe  gpann'd ; 
91  Mary  waa  downnal^ 
'by  the  hand, 
o  her,  and  at  firrt 
oea'd  her  hand ; 

II  her  grasp  at  length 
e  a  oonvuliion! 

wa  ne'er  can  ba 
by  wwpnlaifln! 


AndaM 

Hpiind  Maiy^ 
And  Imt  haaH  paolad,  I 

Tha  ifoida  vpoalMr 


idmn  fWBiingi  balno  powaf 
Bad  Aa  dia  woidi  to  flDMiliMr  { 
And  wlA  a  Und  of  Ariak  aka  eiiei 
«  Oh  Chifat!  yon Ya  Uka  your 

8o  ganda  EDan  now  no  mora 
Gould  aaka  dila  aad  hoora  ahaaifi 

Andliaiy^nwlanchoiynaya 
Droia  EdifMd  ivOd  and 


liogadog  ha  nind  hh  latdi  at  aiv« 
'  Thooghtivad  in  heart  and  linb* 
Ha  lavad  n»ochar  phaa,  and  yat 


Otaa  avaung  ha  look  np  a  baoh^ 

Andnodihiginitiand; 
Ulan  flong  it  down*  and  gfoaniiii^ 

«Ohl  Haavan!  Oat  I  wm  dead 

Mwy  koW  ap  hiio  hfa  lka» 
And  naniing  tohni  aaidi 

Aa  Hied  to  nlla^  and  on  Ua  aim 
Ifoomftilly  laan'd  har  head. 


And  ha  binat  inio  laaia»  and 
UpanUaknaaainpfayart  ' 

«  Her  heart  ii  brake!  OGod!  nqrgnaT 
It  ii  too  great  to  bear!" 

Twaa  nich  a  ibggy  time  at  maiua 

Oid  Sextona,  Sir!  like  me, 
Reatondieiripadei  toooogh;  diaaprim 

Wai  late  nnoommonly. 


And  than  die  hoi  daya,  all  at  onoa. 
They  came,  we  know  not  howi 

Ton  look*d  about  for  ahada,  whan 
A  leaf  waa  on  a  boogh. 


It  bappen'd  dien  C*twaa  in  die  bower 

A  fiuking  up  the  wood ; 
Ptehapa  yon  know  the  place,  and  yat 

I'scarca  know  how  yon  ahoold), 

No  padi  leada  diidier,  'tia  not  nigh 

To  any  paature-plot ; 
But  cluiter'd  near  die  chattering  faioeb 

Lone  hoUiea  mark'd  the  ipot. 

Tboie  holliei  of  themaelvea  a  ahapa 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  cloae, round  arbor;  anditalanda 

Not  three  atridea  from  a  brack. 


Widiin  diii  arbor,  which  waa  atfll 
With  acarlet  berriea  hung, 

Wera  than  duaa  fiianda,  one  Sondaf 
Juat  M  die  fint  ball  rai«: 
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Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tia  iweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbaih-bell, 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once, 

Deep  in  a  woody  delL 

His  hmbs  along  the  mo«,  his  head 

Upon  a  mossy  heap, 
With  shu^up  senses,  Edward  lay: 
That  brook  e*en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleeps 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

''  The  smi  peeps  throogh  the  close  thick  leaves^ 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see ! 
Tis  in  the  Imves,  a  little  sun, 

Mo  bigger  than  your  e'e; 


**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  loo ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.* 


And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays. 

What  color  they  might  be : 
Says  this,  **  they're  mostly  green ;**  says  that, 

**  They're  amber-like  to  me.' 


f» 


So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bed  thoughts 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 

But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 
And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 


'  A  Mother  too!"  these  selfsame  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
Hto  &C0  was  drawn  back  on  itself, 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 


Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
'  O  God  forgive  me !  (he  exclaim'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart." 

Then  EHlen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  bunt 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  aAer. 


sad  To-moffTOw!  sad  To-bmuiow ! 


DEJECTION; 

AN  ODX. 


Lste,  Ists  yeilrsen,  I  saw  the 
With  th«  old  MooB  in  her  aims  i 
-And  I  fear.  I  ftar,  mj  Master  dear! 
Ws  BhsU  hsYS  a  deadly  atorati. 


Well  !  if  the  Bard  was  weadier>wiw,  who 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Speooe, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  Hilda 
Than  diose  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lai^  flakei^ 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  nkn 
Upon  the  strings  of  thu  iEoUan  latSi 
Which  better  &r  were  mute. 
For  lo!  the  New-moon  winter-bri^! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'enpraad 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  anid  squally  Itet 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  twaDlig, 

And  the  slant  nightshower  driving  loud  and  fitf 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raiaed  me,  ivUri 
they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impnlaa  ipn% 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  msdw  it  nam  tti 
live! 

IL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  dnar, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grieC 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relksC 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throatle  woo^d. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene^ 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  gnea  i 
And  still  I  gaze^-and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  alwaji 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fiz'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starieas  lake  of  Una; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fiur, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautifid  they  are ! 

m. 

My  genial  sinrits  fail. 

And  what  can  theae  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  wj 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever. 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  w«K{ 
I  may  not  hope  from  outwaSrd  formi  to  ^vm 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whoae  foantain  are 

IV. 
O  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  oar  lifo  akne  doea  nature  live  i 
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jding-gannent,  oun  her  shroud ! 
we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
imate  cold  world  allow*d 
releas  ever-aiudous  crowd, 
le  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
%  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
tg  the  Earth — 
oul  Itself  must  diere  be  sent 
I  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
>unds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 
t !  thou  need*st  not  ask  of  me 
tg  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
srein  it  doth  exist, 
glorj,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
and  beauty-making  power, 
i  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
re,  and  in  dieir  purrat  hour, 
e's   Effluence,   Cloud   at   once   and 
irer, 

he  spirit  and  the  power, 
g  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
1  and  new  Heaven, 
y  the  sensual  and  die  proud — 
>t  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 
irselves  rejoice! 
ws  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
ffusion  from  that  light 

VL 
time   when,  though  my  path  was 

If 

hin  me  dallied  with  distress, 
.lines  were  but  as  the  stuff 
'  made  me  dreams  of  happiness  : 
round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine, 
ions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 
.  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth, 
tach  \-isitation 

nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 
spirit  of  Imagination. 
X  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 
U  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
ibetruse  research  to  steal 
n  nature  all  the  natural  Man — 
'  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  : 

I  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
Qost  grown  the  habit  of  my  Soul. 

vn. 

loughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 

8  dark  dream ! 

1.  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  scream 

rture  lengthen'd  out 

It    forth  !    Thou  Wind,  that  ravest 

>ut, 

r  mountain-taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 

vhiiher  woodman  never  clomb, 

*,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

•re  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 
who  in  this  month  of  showers, 
gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 

II  lake,  generallf,  if  not  always,  applied  to 
e  mountaioB,  and  which  are  the  feeders  of 
a.  Thii  addreu  to  Uie  Storm-wiod  will  not 
nl  to  thoee  who  hare  heard  it  st  night,  uid 
country-  I 


Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  sung. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  soimds ! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frenzy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
*T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout, 
With   groans  of  trampled  men,   with  amftitmg 
wounds-— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  widi  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With  groans,   and   tremulous  shudderings-— all  is 
over —  [loud  ! 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  soimds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  temper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  fiur  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

vm. 

T  is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  of  heding. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  pArth. 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  Pole 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  Uving  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice,    i 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THE   TWENTY-FOURTH   STANZA   IN  HER  "  PASSAGE 


OVER   MOUNT  GOTHARD. 


»» 


And  hail  the  Chapel !  hail  the  Platform  wild ! 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenf  ing  Dart, 
With  well- strung  arm,  that  fint  preienred  hia  Child 

Then  aim'd  the  arrow  at  the  Trrant'a  heart. 


Splendor's  fondly  foster'd  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platfbrm  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran. 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  jrour  infant  ear, 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtniaWe  Conn  ot  axv, 

Detain'd  your  eye  from  nature  •  *to.\ft\^  "mw^ 
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That  veiliiig  strove  to  deck  your  chaimf  divine. 

Rich  viands,  and  the  {deasurable  wine, 

Were  yours  uneam'd  by  toil ;  nor  oould  yoa  tee 

The  unenjojring  loUer*8  misery. 

And  yet,  free  Nature's  nncomipted  child. 

You  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Flatfimn  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
\  O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  {Measure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  f 

There  crowd  3^our  finely-fibred  frame. 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kisi 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear  Y 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife. 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought  - 
Fet  ihfte  delight  to  celebrate 
l^aurell'd  War  and  plumy  State  ; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  Tales !  insidious  Strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains^ 
Which  evermcwe  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury ! 
Bui  you,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child, 
Yuu  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wUd, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nurwd  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  leamt  jrou  that  heroic  measure  7 


Tou  were  a  Afother !  That  most  holy  name. 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Wliose  Infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
You  were  a  Mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

Tlie  Babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye, 
Each  twilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read, 
Which  you  yourself  created.    (% !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  Am  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans ; 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another, 
By  touch,  or  taste,  l^  looks  or  tonei 
O  er  the  growing  Sense  to  roll, 
The  Mo^er  of  your  infent's  Soul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  E^arth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum'd  his  awfVil  face  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  jrou,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intuitions  and  Communions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  m  her  joys  and  woes! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  to  tee 
The  shrine  of  social  Liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  O  Nature's  chQd ! 
TwaM  tbeace  yoa  hail'd  'he  Platform  wUd, 


Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pl< 
Thence  leamt  you  that  heroic 


ODE  TO  TRANQUnjJTY. 

TaANQfTiLUTT !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  femily  of  Fame! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 
For  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 
To  thee  I  gave  my  eariy  youth. 
And  left  the  baik,  and  Uest  the  stadfast  shoic. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  in 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  diy  shiine^ 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope, 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  bet 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  vnll  lead 
At  morning  through  the  aocustom'd  mead 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autunm  crowds 
And  breaks  the  bu^  moonlight  ckmds^ 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  a 
light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  glidii^  1 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  souL 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit«ye  I  scan 
The  present  worics  of  ]»resent  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guQ 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  loo  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG.  FRIEND^ 

ON  mS  PROrOSING  TO   DOMKSnCATI   WITB 

AITTHOa. 

C0MP08SD  n  1790. 

A  MOUNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  itaep^ 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creef 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep; 

Where  C3rpress  and  the  darker  jrew  atait  wi 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dadi 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash; 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sooni 
guiled. 
Calm  Pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  alee 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above. 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxioos  lov«^ 

Blade  meek  inquiry  ffar  her  wanderiof  liM 
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m  roonntam  'twere  most  iweet  to  climb, 

he  bosom  ached  with  Icmelineai — 

tian  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 

as 

iturous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 

>w  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round, 

ore  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

vera  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
of  the  hali^uprooted  ash 
I  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash, — 
le  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
le,  on  smne  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
nee  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
id  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
jne,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
t>w-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 
>'erfaead  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
e  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
gerly :  for  haply  Oiere  uprears 
ring  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs, 
est  shall  detain  the  enaraour'd  sight 
slow,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 
How  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
',  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleH, 

spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
sr'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 
thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 
ing  o*er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 

jTOuth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
*  noons  in  moralizing  mood, 
winds  &nn'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd  : 
vnwards  slope,  of^  pausing,  from  the 
(unt, 

e  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
ng  with  blue  eye,  doroestic  bliss 
e  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's  kiss ! 

?ly  versed  in  allegoric  lore, 
Knowledge  1  essay 'd  to  trace ;  ' 
ous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 

stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 
nd  fertilize  the  subject  plains  ; 
th  secret  springs,  and  nooku  untrod, 

fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 
apiration,  his  diviner  strains 
ring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
ens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
m  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

ing  spirit!  we  will  climb, 

d  cheer *d,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

the  stirring  worid  upliflod  high 
»,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
sings  shall  attune  the  mind, 
le  melancholy  theme  supply), 
lile  the  prospect  through  the  gazing  eye 
its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul, 
at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame, 
ur  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same, 
loring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole 

the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth, 
;ipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
lober  Joy's  domestic  flame. 

I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  youth ! 

Heaven  realize  this  visioo  Mgbt! 


LINES  TO  W.  L  ESQ. 

WHILK  RX  BANG   ▲  BONO  TO    PUKOKLL'B    MIWC 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  ill  healthful  huai. 

And  1  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L— — !  methinks,  1  would  not  oflen  hear 
Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  loae 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  dtstieas. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomfbrted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  btttemeas ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-aide. 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-gukle 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  hy. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FORTCTNE 

WHO   ABANDONED  HIMSELF  TO   AN   INDOLENT  ANB 
CAUSELESB  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plundcr'd  Want's  half^helter^d  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  htmgcr-bitten  Infiint  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  church-3rard  with  sere  elm-leaves 
strew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  gmve.  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  nnooffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal .' 
O  abject!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  eflbrtlcss  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SOISTNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  Brook  I  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 

What  happy,  and  wliat  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  grey, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood !  ofl  have  \e  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ah !  that  once  more  1  were  a  can^less  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOURNEY  HOMEWARD ,'  THR  aITTHOK 
HAVING  RECEIVED  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OP    A   BON,   SEPTEMBER   20,    1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  atran^a  ^Acy  i^\ 
Which  makes  the  present  (.w>\\\<%  \\\e  ftai^^oiCtiVsaec^ 

9  ^\ 
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Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  past, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Selfquestion'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby !  whea  I  reach  my  door, 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  neUier  s]diere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve, 

While  we  wept  idly  o*er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO   A  FRIEND   WHO   ASKED,   HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  THE 
NUR8E  FIRST  PRESENTED  MT  INFANT  TO  ME. 

■ 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  <Rily  sad,  when  first 
I  scaim'd  that  &ce  of  feeble  infancy : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  lier  bosom  (she  (he  while 
Bent  o'er  iis  feuturos  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impress'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
[  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear— 

T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  Child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  was  the  Mother  for  the  Child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE-HTMN. 

COPIED  FROM  A  PRINT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  A  CATHOUO 
VILLAGE    IN   GERMANY. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !  Mater  ridet, 
QusB  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blahde,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  b^piHing 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly  I 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumedi. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily! 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHUJX 

This  day  among  the  faithful  placed 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna! 

•  H»  rov  i7/ici)v  rj  ^x^  irpi»  n  rtait  vm  avOpttnim 
niu  ytna^Qu 

Plat,  m  Phmitn 


While  others  vrish  thee  wise  and  fitir, 

A  maid  of  spotless  ftme, 
I'll  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayi 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  \^rtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Quietness,  without  oflence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  l^rtle ; 
True  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Innooence 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Child ! 

These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  Face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  d&y%  all  flown. 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  ils  < 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister; 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchance. 
May  gaze  with  stifled  breath ; 

And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 
Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view*d 
In  summer-swelling  {nride; 

Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rod 
Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wond'ring  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 
Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 

Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  i 
Another  and  the  same! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  In&nt  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  Satiety ! 

And  such  my  Infant's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer-by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  LuUaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Stretch'd  on  a  moulder'd  Abbey's  broiideft 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  nuns  stae 

Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatted  pall. 
Had  Melancholy  mused  horself  to  aleepb 
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TBS  preM*d  beneath  her  hair, 
Teen  Adder's  Tongue*  wob  there ; 
the  flagging  aea-gale  weak, 
eaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

tk  waa  flush'd :  her  eager  look 

ent  in  slumber !  Inly  wrought, 

ounds  hAr  moving  lipe  forsook. 

It    forehead  work'd  with    troubled 

ight 

a  the  dream 


LL-S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

TATED  FROM  STOLBERO. 

holy  chapel  well ! 
>lace.  this,  of  WiUiam  TelL 
«  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
arents'  marriage-bed. 

in  infant  to  her  breast, 
ring  mother  prest ; 
the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day, 
as  mothen  use  to  pray : 

)  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 

thy  servant  still  to  live !" 

us  destined  to  do  more 

m,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

lim  reverence  of  laws, 
:  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 
\ua  rocks  akin, 
the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

and  to  Holy  writ 

;jod  the  boy  commit : 

I'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 

ind  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

ng  oar  and  chamois  chase 
his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
id  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

ot  that  his  chosen  hand, 
g  by  God,  his  native  land 
ue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
the  which  he  broke ! 


:hristmas  carol. 

icrds  went  their  hasty  way, 
nd  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Virgfin-Mother  lay : 
\f  they  check'd  their  eagej  tread, 
,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
;  the  Virgin-Motlier  sung. 

Ker  how  a  glorious  light, 
ig  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
tm  shone,  suspending  night ! 
wceter  than  a  Mother's  song, 
raided  the  Savior's  birth, 
high !  and  peace  on  Earth. 

ktake.    The  plaat  which  the  poet  here 
HBrt't  Tomrae. 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  room ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  E^arth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom 


Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story ,- 


Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Glory  f 

And  is  not  War  a  3routhful  King, 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  7 
Beneath  his  ibotiteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate!  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maida  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  rufHan,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  Child ! 

**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son  ; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  worid  of  beauty ;  renda  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease : 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 

The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom! " 


de-l 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

ON   THE   DENIAL  OF   IMMORTALITY 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be  ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  Life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  tmmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously ! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Ho^^,  ^^¥««xv 
The  counter-weights! — ThylAW^htei  aiA^^'j'T 

Mean  but  themseWea,  eBc\\  fi\Ui&t  \o  ct«&te, 
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And  to  repay  the  other!  Why  rejoices 
Thy  heart  with  hoUow  joy  lor  hollow  good  Y 
Why  cowl  thy  &ce  benealh  the  mourner's  hood, 

Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voioee, 
Image  of  image,  Ghost  of  Ghostly  £1^ 

TlMt  such  a  thing  as  thoa  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 

Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 
These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  selfT 

Be  sad !  be  glad !  be  neither!  seek,  or  slum! 

TTiou  hast  no  reason  why !  llioa  canst  have  none : 

Thy  being's  being  k  ooolradictian. 


THE  VISIT  OF  TEEE  GODEl 

nOTATKD  rftOM  BCHILLDL 

Nkvxe,  believe  me, 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguiler, 
laochus !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  Fhffibus  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  Throne ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all ! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 

How  riiall  I  yield  yoa 
Due  entertainment, 
Celestial  Quire  f 
Me  rather,  brig^  guests!  with  your  wings  of  up- 

bnoyuice 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyance, 
That  the  rooft  of  Olsrmpus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ha !  we  mount!  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my  Soul ! 

0  give  me  the  Nectar! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Btyj.  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !  lo  Pemn,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  the  Inunortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


ELEGT. 

IMITATID  FIOII  Olfl  OF  AKEN8II«*t  BLANK 

UfSCMPTIOlfS. 

Neak  the  lone  pfle  with  ivy  overspread, 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  "  sleeps  the  moonlight "  on  yon  verdant 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 


For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
f oung  Edmund !  fiuned  for  each  harmonious  strain. 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  loveu 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loada  lk#  west-wind  with  its  soft  peiftina, 
Hb  manbpod  bliMsom'd :  till  the  faithless  pride 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  giulr  puifas! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wander'd  pi^ 
Still  Ednrand's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 

StiU  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gria 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  ginUfs  alanni^ 
Amid  the  pomp  of  afliuence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her 


Go,  Traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fiau^t 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  M«nwit»i|r  yoi 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  Richea  cannot  pay  Ibr  Love  otTndL 


KUBLA  KHAN; 
01,  A  vnxoN  nf  ▲  dexail 


■tthsiessHii 
IkrMtbsAMfci 


V       

[The  foOowinff  f^mfmait  ii  ben 

poet  of  fffeat  snd  tieew  »ml  celebrity,  SDd. 
own  opinione  are  ooocemed,  rather  ae  a . 
than  on  the  groond  of  any  M|q>oaed  ygfic 

In  the  rammer  of  the  year  1797,  tbs  Antkor,  Umb  iaiihn 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  &rm-boiiae  betweo  Porloek  and  Ui 
on  the  Ezmoor  confine*  of  Somenet  and  DaroMhira.  la  < 
■eqneDoe  of  a  dight  tndiaporition.  an  anodyne  bad  bass  i 
aeribed,fh»m  the  effeeta  of  which  ha  All  aalaep  ia  hii  dni 
the  moment  that  he  waa  readinff  the  fbOowinc  awHaaui 
wordi  of  the  lame  auhatonoe,  in  Piu«haa*8  Tlliiimaia 
**  Here  the  Khan  Kabia  commanded  a  palaea  to  ha  b•al^■l 
■tately  carden  theieanto ;  and  thoa  ten  nulaa  of  Artib  fie 
were  incloaed  with  a  wall.'*  The  antbor  oaolinnsd  At  d 
three  homa  in  a  profoond  aleep.  at  laaat  of  tha  ailaiiMl  wm 
daring  which  time  he  has  the  moat  Tivid  eoolidenea  that  ha  « 
not  have  composed  lea  than  from  two  to  three  hoodiai  fisH 
that  indeed  can  be  called  compoaitioo  In  which  al  the  in 
roae  up  before  him  ai  tkine»,  with  a  paranal  pmdoeliao  el 
correspondent  expreMiom,  without  any  aenaatioo,  areeaarii 
neaa  of  effort.  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himealf  to  ha' 
distinct  recolleetioo  of  the  whole,  and  taking  hia  pen,  ink. 
paper,  Instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  tha  Unea  that  aie  I 
preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was  nnfbrtanatdy  ealM  on 
a  perMm  on  business  from  Porloek,  and  dctalBad  hy  hiai  at 
an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found,  to  hia  as  ■ 
rarprise  and  moitificati(m,  that  though  ha  atiU  latsiesd  a 
▼ague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  ofthani 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattaiad  Knsi 
images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  Eke  the  isaafss  aa 
surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  bsaeoeal^bal^  a 
without  the  afVar  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  aD  tha 
Is  broken— an  that  phantom-world  ao  Ikir 
Vaniahes,  and  a  thousand  drdels  spread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.   Stay  awhile. 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  darest  Ki\  up  thine 
The  stream  will  sooa  renew  its  smoothnesa. 
The  visions  will  return !  And  b,  he  stays. 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovriy  forma 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  aoaa  smes 
The  pool  becomea  a  mirror. 

Tet  from  the  still  surviving  reeolleotions  in  iriankid,  the  Aa 
has  frequently  purpoeed  to  finish  for  himaeV  what  faal  I 
originally,  as  it  were,  given  to  him.  Sa/iepev  Mcev  « 
but  the  to-morrow  is  yet  to  eoma. 

As  a  contrast  to  thn  Waion,  I  have  annazed  a  fragment 
very  diflbrent  character,  daacribing  with  eqaal  flial^ 
dream  of  pain  and  diaeasa.— vYalc  la  tksJvM "^ 


In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  nn 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
DinmiD  a  aunlfeai  aaa. 
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I  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 

lile  aod  toweri  were  ginUe<}  loiind  x 

e  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 

»Io8aQm*d  many  an  incense-bearing  tree ; 

e  were  ibrests  ancient  as  the  hills, 

;  sonny  spots  of  greeneiy. 

bat  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
e  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover! 
)  place  I  as  holy  and  enchanted 
wneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
in  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  I 
a  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 

I  earth  in  ftst  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
r  fountain  momently  was  forced : 
lose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
igments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail« 
'  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
I  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
ip  momently  the  sacred  river. 
9S,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 

wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
uch'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
L  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 

this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
I  voices  prophesying  war ! 

shadow  of  the  dome  of  plefSure 
ted  midway  on  the  waves ; 
ue  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
a  the  fountain  and  the  caves, 
nuracle  of  rare  device, 
pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
unsel  with  a  dulcimer 

vision  once  I  saw : 
as  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 
ing  of  Mount  A  bora. 
d  I  revive  wiihin  me 
symphony  and  song, 
uch  a  deep  delight 't  would  win  me, 
I  music  loud  and  long, 
luild  that  dome  in  air, 
ly  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
vho  heard  should  see  them  Uiere, 
iiould  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
ig  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
circle  round  him  ihrice, 
!  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

honey-dew  hath  fed 
k  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

y  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 
t  been  ray  use  to  proy 
ing  lips  or  bended  knees ; 
ly,  by  slow  degrees, 
[  to  Love  compose, 
>  Trust  mine  eye-lids  close, 
rential  resignation, 
»nceived,  no  thought  expressed  I 
iste  of  supplication, 
er  all  my  soul  imprest 
weak,  yet  not  unbJes^ 


But  yester-night  I  pn3r'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony, 

Up-starting  fiom  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 

A  lurid  hght,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

Still  baflied,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  lothing  strangely  mix'd, 

On  wild  or  hateful  ol^ects  fiz*d. 

Fantastic  passions !  maddening  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did  : 

For  all  seem*d  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 

life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  eights  pass'd :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufierings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deeplicst  stain'd  with  sin  - 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  lothe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  f 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


APPENDIX. 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

TO  "FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER.' 


/ 


[See  page  38] 

At  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  principles 
and  corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  con- 
secrates a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  acd- 
dents  of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  with 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature, 
than  are  commonly  fbund  collected  round  the  same 
table.  In  the  counje  of  conversation,  one  of  the  par- 
ty reminded  an  illustrious  Poet,  then  present,  of  some 
verses  which  he  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a 
War-Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter 
were  introducwi  as  the  speakers.  The  ^w\\^xcvdxv  «» 
addressed  replied,  that  he  wba  talYveT  ^vut^Ttae^  ^^)ca3k 
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none  of  us  should  have  noticed  or  heard  of  the  poem, 
as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  tliat  my  feel- 
ings were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  comibrta- 
blc  kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed me  to  bo  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Poets,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not 
decreed  that  he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  the  first 
rink  of  its  Philosophers  and  scientific  Benefactors. 
Jt  appeared  the  general  wish  to  hoar  the  lines.  As  my 
friend  chose  to  remain  silent,  I  chose  to  follow  his 
example,  and  Mr.  *****  recited  the  Poem.  This  he 
could  do  with  the  better  grace,  being  known  to  have 
ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and 
Anti-Gallicon,  but  likewise  a  zealous  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  OS  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  As 
a  Poet  exclusively,  he  had  been  amused  with  the 
Eclogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  spirit, 
which  mode  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read  and 
repeated  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent. 

Ailor  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  observed, 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  *****  had  overrated  the  merits 
of  the  poetry ;  but  hod  they  been  tenfold  grputer, 
they  could  not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity 
of  heart,  which  could  alone  havo  prompted  senti- 
ments so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious 
friend  became  greatly  distressed  on  my  account;  but 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without 
exciting  even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  pauifully 
it  interested  me. 

Wliat  follows,  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  then 
replied,  but  dilated  and  in  language  loss  colloquial. 
Tt  was  not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation, whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have 
boon  at  tlio  time  of  composing  it  That  they  are 
calculated  to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from 
a  good  man,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  such  poems. 
Their  moml  deformity  is  aggravated  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and  unprincipled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for  a  moment,  that  the 
author  seriously  wished  what  he  had  thus  wildly  im- 
agined, even  the  'Attempt  to  palliate  an  inhumanity  so 
monstrous  would  oe  an  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic 
images,  is  likely  to  coexist,  or  is  even  compatible, 
witli  that  gloomy  and  deUberate  ferocity  which  a 
scnous  wish  to  realize  them  would  presuppose.  It 
had  been  oflen  observed,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  confirm  the  observation,  that  prospects  of 
pcun  and  evil  to  others,  and,  in  general,  all  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  are  commonly  expressed  in  a  few 
words^  ironically  tame,  and  mild.  The  mind  under 
so  direful  and  fiend-hke  an  influence  seems  to  take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of  its 
wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slightness  or  levity  of 
the  expressions  by  which  they  are  hinted ;  and  in- 
deed feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they  were 
not  precluded  (as  in  almost  all  cases  they  would  be) 
by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fancy  and  association, 
and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such  activity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  ac- 
tion  ;  thouffb  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the 


and  strengthens  it  But  the  more  intense  and  in 
the  passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are 
correspondent  forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  bat 
an  inveterate  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  mado 
and  still  eddies  round  its  favorite  object,  and  e: 
cises  as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautolc^  of  mind 
thoughts  and  words,  which  admit  of  no  adeqt 
substitutes.  Like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glaat.  it  mo 
restlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circumferei 
which  it  cannot  leave  without  losing  its  vital 
ment 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imagn 
representations  as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest 
sire  of  evil  to  another,  which  we  oAcn  see  In  i 
life,  and  might  even  anticipate  from  the  natun 
the  mind.  The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindie 
man  places  before  his  imagination,  will  most  oflei 
taken  from  the  realities  of  hfe  :  they  will  be  imi 
of  pain  and  suflbring  which  he  has  himself  seen 
flicted  on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fimcy  1 
self  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I 
suppose  that  we  had  heard  at  diflerent  times 
common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one  who 
wronged  or  oflended  him :  that  the  first  with  a] 
rent  violence  had  devoted  every  port  of  his  advf 
ry's  body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  ot, 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outre  and  wildIy-< 
bined  execrations,  which  too  oflen  with  our  k 
classes  serve  for  escape-valves  to  carry  oflT  the  ei 
of  their  passions,  as  so  much  superfluous  steam 
would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained, 
other,  on  the  contrary,  with  that  sort  of  cabima 
tone  which  is  to  the  car  wliot  the  paleness  of  ■ 
is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  '*  If  I  chance  ti 
made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall,  and  cas 
once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand  (and  I  sha) 
upon  the  watch  for  liim),  I'll  tickle  his  pretty  i 
I  wont  hurt  him !  oh  no !  I  '11  only  cut  the  — 
the  liver!**  I  dare  appeal  to  all  pr(>8ent,  which  o 
two  they  would  regard  as  the  least  deceptive  r 
torn  of  deliberate  malignity  ?  nay,  whether  it  w 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  au  hour  or 
aflerward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the 
man,  the  fractional  parts  of  whoso  body  and  aoi 
had  been  so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  even  per 
risking  his  life  for  him.  What  language  Shaksp 
considered  characteristic  of  malignant  dispositioi 
SCO  in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano, 
spoke  "  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than 
man  in  all  Venice ;" 

^Too  wild,  too  rade  and  bold  of  voice ! 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  r 
rocally  ran  away  with  each  other ; 

O  be  thou  damD'd,  inexorable  dog  * 
And  for  thj  life  let  justioe  be  accused ! 


and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contnsted  with: 
lock's  tranquil  "  /  stand  here- for  law.** 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  pre 
subject,  should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitab 
believe  it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish,  thi 
tlie  persons  mentioned  by  him,  (many  recent!} 
parted,  and  some  even  aUve  at  the  time),  shouk 
tually  suffer  the  fantastic  and  horrible  punishm 
to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  HeU 
Purgatory?  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pass 
in  VfhicVi  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  ths 


former  a/remaret  with  the  iattcr,  and  thereby  revive8\of  those  vj\xo,  "v\ca.o\tt  \2Eve\iffie\N«»,  W«^ 
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of  vice  and  mueiy  to  their  fellow-creatures  ? 

we  endure  for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  spirit, 
ludiop  Taylor's,  burning  with  Christian  love ; 
fc  man  constitutionally  overflowing  with  plea- 
le  kixklliness ;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual 
ratioii  introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
bat  he  embalms  the  thought  with  so  rich  a 
imesB,  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties 
fragments  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simo- 
( ;— can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  so  na- 
l  and  so  disciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  composing 
tKHrible  picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reahty 
e  phrases  ?  or  that  he  would  have  described  in 
ame  tone  of  justification,  in  the  same  luxuriant 
of  phrases,  the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
ing  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the  Star-Chamber? 
e  still  more  atrocious  sentences  executed  on  the 
:h  anti-prelatists  and  schismatics,  at  the  com- 
i,  and  in  scnne  instances  under  the  very  eye  of 
>uke  of  lAuderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
aften^-ards  dishonored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
reat  Britain  7  Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un- 
and,  that  these  violent  words  were  mere  bubbles, 
es  and  electrical  apparitions,  from  the  magic 
xm  of  a  fervid  and  ebulUent  fancy,  constantly 
ed  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  ? 
ere  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first 

the  Poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
ve,  would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been 

man  of  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy ;  that 
id  painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  ac- 
lany  war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic 
I,  as  proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
3gs  were  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any 
derived  from  realities.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
I  the  product  of  his  own  seething  imagination, 
i)ere&>re  impregnated  with  tliat  pleasurable  ex- 
ion  which  is  experienced  in  ail  energetic  exer- 
of  intellectual  power ;  that  in  the  same  mood 
id  generalized  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
»ni/ied  the  abstract,  and  chnHtcned  it  by  the 
»  uhich  he  had  been  accustoincd  to  hear  most 
.  associated  with  its  management  and  measures, 
uld  guess  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author's 

at  tlie  moment  of  composition,  as  completely 
^»,  avaifidaapKosi  OS  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and 
he  had  as  httle  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh 
blood, 

D'Mtineuishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

ilton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
in.  half  allegor}')  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
s  of  Hell.  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
I  \\  a:*  not  calculated  to  excite  passion  in  any 
..  c»r  to  make  any  impression  except  on  poetic 
L-rs  ;  and  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
e  close  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  grotescjue  union 
liLinimrnatic  wit  uith  allegoric  personificalion, 
le  aihiiiion  to  the  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  I 
id  conjecture  that  the  "  runtin'  Bardie,"  instead 
^ally  l)clicving,  much  less  wishing,  the  fate  spo- 
of in  the  last  line,  in  application  to  any  human 
idJiul,  wouhl  shrink  from  passing  the  verdict 
.  on  the  Devil  liimself,  and  exclaim  with  jxx)r 
ts. 

But  fare  jo  wecl,  auld  Nickie-bj'nl 
Oh  !  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men*  I 
Ye  aiblirm  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake— 


O 


I  *m  wa«  to  think  upon  ron  den, 

Ev*n  for  70ur  aake  I 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  comrteous 
compliment  observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good 
for  Uie  cause.  ,My  voice  fiUtered  a  Utde,  for  1  waa 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  my  own 
accoimt  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  length 
I  brought  out  these  words :  "  I  must  now  confess, 
Sir !  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  years  aga  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
self,  yoimg  as  I  then  was ;  but  as  Uttle  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  tlian  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  inter- 
pose my  own  body,  and  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of 
my  own." 

I  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  i^-ithout  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  imcondi- 
tional  approbation  on  my  part,  and  this  afler  many 
years'  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re- 
published it  at  all  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  different  times  to  different  other 
persons ;  and  what  I  had  dared  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  father. 
From  the  same  motives  I  should  have  published 
perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled  ITte 
DeviVs  Thoughts,  and  the  oilier  The  Two  Round 
Spaces  on  the  TonJi-Stonc,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanzas  of  tlic  fonncr,  which  were  w(»rlh  all  tlie  rest 
of  the  iwem,  and  tlie  best  stanza  of  the  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and 
because  there  are  passages  in  Iwtli,  which  might 
have  given  offence  to  the  religious  foehngs  of  certain 
readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
sui>erstitioii8,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  deform  the 
pure  faith  of  a  Christian,  should  po^ess  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  of  witches,  or 
the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are 
those  who  deem  it  profancncss  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's  cowl  on 
its  head  ;  and  I  would  rather  reason  with  this  weak- 
ness than  of  lend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  1  re- 
ferred, is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment ;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
in  ills  year's  course  of  seriuoiis.  Among  many  re 
markablc  ii;issagcs  of  the  same  character  in  those 
discourses,  I  have  selected  tliis  as  the  most  so.  "But 
when  this  Lion  of  the  lribt>  of  Judali  shall  appear, 
then  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  hands ;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow  As  there  arc  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and 
fur\',  and  scourges  and  scorpions ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  iho  malice  of  Knvy, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oi)])re.s.sed  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetousness  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  atul  the  ituloltfur  of  traitors 
and  the  violences  of  nbcls,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of 
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unlawful  (leaires ;  and  by  this  time  the  monaten  and 
diseases  will  bo  numerous  and  intolerable,  when 
God's  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  sanies  and  the  in- 
tolerableness,  the  oUiquity  and  the  unreasonableness, 
die  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the 
sorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all 
our  sins,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked 
drink  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their 
unwilling  throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spirits." 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ; 
that,  in  short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
sn  in  a  bad  toMte,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  on  a 
subject  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a 
death  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  positive 
Oppositive  of  Life ;  a  subject,  therefore,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  human  under- 
standing in  our  present  state.  But  I  can  neither  find 
nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against  Bishop 
Taylok's  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart  I  was 
not  a  Uttle  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  horrible  a 
sentence  passed  on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a 
passage  in  his  prose- writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  forsooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Paradise  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  mcJignity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  ofllensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Miltoti  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Ro- 
Ibrmation,  written  in  the  fervor  of  his  \'outhful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  (hat  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  romenibcred  that 
in  the  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  peHect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  dUun- 
terested  zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  Lilx'rty,  in  Act  and  in  Suflering,  in  tlie  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such 
spirits,  as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  describes 
as  having  a  more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glory :  and  this  reward 
and  this  glory  ho  di8pla\'8  and  particularizes  with  an 
energy  and  brilliance  that  aimounccd  the  Paradise 
Lost  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  clouds  in 
the  east  announced  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Milton 
then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  ihe  lust  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfully 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifis  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
nadvo  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  aflcr  that 
speody  uimI  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  wiiirh  all  good  nnd  humane  men  must  of 
course  dcMiro,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
■s  tlieir  guilt  and  its  coiLsc(]urticos  were  more  enor- 
mous. Ifis  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
presents  more  distinct  pirfurett  to  the  fancy  than  the 
extract  fnun  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  the  thoughts  in  the 
laiier  are  iticftmpnmbly  more  exaggerated  and  hor- 
ixfc.    A /J  this  1  knew;  but  1  neither  remembered, 


nor  by  reference  and  careful  re-penxsal  oonld  <b 
cover,  any  other  meaning,  either  in  Milton  or  Ti^hi 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  UDpsfr 
itent  wicked  punished,  in  proportion  to  their  dispai 
tions  and  intentional  acts  in  this  life ;  and  thai  if  te 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearful  bsyoai 
oonception,  all  words  and  deacriptaom  muat  be  so  fir 
true,  that  they  must  fall  short  of  the  pumshmentdirt 
awaits  the  transcendently  wicked.  Ilad  Milion  sMri 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  ofde^mviiy,  as  an  'aA- 
vidual  or  individuals  actually  existing?  Certainly M 
Is  this  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  ly^ 
pothetically  ?  Assuredly  the  latter !  Does  he  eipna 
it  as  his  own  lotsA,  that  afler  death  ihey  tkotdd  siftr 
these  tortures  f  or  as  a  general  consequence,  dedoeed 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  siicfa  wiB  be  didr 
fate  ?  Again,  the  latter  only !  His  wish  is  e«piessly  €» 
fined  to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Ptuvidenoe  to 
their  power  of  inflicting  mnery  on  others !  But  did  hs 
name  or  refer  to  any  persons,  hving  or  dead  ?  Jhl 
But  the  calumniators  of  Miltcm  dare  say  (fcr 
will  calumny  not  dare  say  f)  that  he  had  Lacd 
Stafford  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  free  coimiiy, 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Now,  whet  if  a 
stem  anti-prelatist  should  dare  say,  that  in  speaUag 
of  the  insdencies  of  traitors  and  tkt  violentes  qfrdeU, 
Bishop  l^aylor  must  have  individiwlixed  in  his  nnd. 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Pvm,  Fairfax,  I  reto.^,  and  Mii<> 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
eluding,  that,  in  the  afler  description,  the  Bishop 
feeding  and  feasting  his  party-liatred,  and  with 
individuals  before  the  eyes  of  his  imaginatioo  OQOf- 
ing,  trait  by  trait,  horror  afler  horror,  the  pictme  of 
their  intolerable  agonies  I  Yet  this  bigot  would  havi 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  ad 
great  man,  as  these  rneii  have  to  criminate  the  odwr 
Milton  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Taylor  w^ 
equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  **  that  in  his  wbols 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin 
should  be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  Idi 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streen 
to  take  up  stones  and  stone  him  (Milton).  It  ii 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  interest  to 
protect  the  royalists ;  but  even  at  a  time  when  all 
lies  would  have  been  meritorious  against  hin,  no 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  hsd 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  aansted  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there  are  other  and 
far  better  feelings,  which  should  be  acquired  by  die 
perusal  of  our  great  elder  WTiters.  When  I  obts 
before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  HaminaDd 
and  Baxter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  other 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  shoold 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bittemns  anwog  m 
who  are  ei\joying  that  happy  mean  which  the  kumas 
Too-Mucii  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  neceaaiy  to 
produce.  "  The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and 
distorted  the  growing  tree  of  oiur  well-being  has  bee 
torn  away !  the  parasite  weeds  that  fed  on  ito  va. 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  vifrfenc 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  coostuit 
care,  the  gradual  improvement,  the  cautious  an- 
hazardous  labors  of  the  industrious  though  coutenied 
gardener — to  prune,  to  strengthen,  to  engrafl,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fnik 
Khoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  &r  bs 
\il  from  ua  \o  uniQX\s\\ift  vtVCd  Vi^x  %sd 
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the  conacientioiii  hardihood  of  our  prede- 
even  to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence, 
he  bleesings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now 
mptation  or  fnetext  We  antedate  the 
1  order  to  criminate  the  autkorst  of  our  pres* 
y.  Light  and  Toleration."    (Tus  Friend. 

two  great  men  might  seem,  during  their 
a,  to  have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  though 
r  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the 
he  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
10  former  commenced  his  career  by  attack* 
hurch-Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer, 
r,  but  far  more  successfully,  by  defending 
tlitm's  next  work  was  then  against  the  Pre- 
Uio  then  existing  Church-Government — 
n  vindication  and  support  of  them.  Milton 
lore  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
ite  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
I  his  day,  was  calkd  republicanism,  and 
en  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct 
f  modem  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and 
deal  concern]  ng  the  fitness  of  men  in  general 
>,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
es  of  monarchy.  From  Calvinism,  with  a 
asing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
ntiquity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
ui  indifierence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  aU  forms 
Bstic  government,  and  to  have   retreated 

0  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
s  own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth 

1  diat  cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  with 
g  reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing 
he  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  without 
if  tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorized 
rs,  advanc<*d  as  for  in  his  approaches  (not 
Popery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  eonfcien- 
ster  of  the  English  Church  could  well  vcn- 
Iton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 
all  orca«ioiis:  he  would  toll  the  truth,  the 
ith,  and  nothing  but  tlie  truth.  Taylor 
•come   all  things  to  all   men,  if  by   any 

might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  him- 
s  popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  rcpre- 

which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
t«  and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more 
leal  works.  lie  appears,  indeed,  not  too 
o  have  bhimed  that  nvinairemenl  of  truth 
IsUatcrn  disjH-nMitivam)  authorized  and  ex- 

by  almost  all  the  fathers :  Integrum  omnino 
»  et  caetus  Chrisliani  aiiiistihua  c^«e,  nt  dUos 
iIm  x-eris  intfrmiscivint  et  imprimis  religionis 
Uinty  dummodo  verilatis  commodis  et  uiilitati 

me  antithesis  raigTit  bo  carried  on  with  the 
of  their  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
Tc,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
direct  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  false- 
noral  denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pic- 
allintj  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many 
s,  JO  m.'uiy  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor, 
r  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
ni  wonlri)  aiz^lonurafivf  ;  still  more  rich  in 
lan  Milion  himself,  but  images  of  Fancy, 
tntcd  to  the  common  and  i:)assive  eye,  rather 
le  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sup- 
•  as^^iling,  he  makes  his  way  cither  \yy  ar- 
r  by  ap^Kjal**  to  the  a/lbctjons,  unaa^pasaQd^ 


even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subdety,  agility  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fiithers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  hii  ex- 
preseiona  and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies;  and  yet  still  interfused  hero  and  there 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
(Hcture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  6f  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrarian^ 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein 
did  they  resemble  each  other?  In  Genius,  in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  Life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposoa 
for  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures! Both  of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  less  pain- 
ful to  children ;  both  of  them  composed  hjrmns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations ;  both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  we  fmd  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
deliverances  to  God's  mercy^  with  which  Ladd  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others ! — nowhere 
such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Bishop  Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  own  life,  concerning  the  subtle 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  remove  him^  and  behold!  his  prayers 
were  heard;  for  shortly  af^en^ard  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  I^ndon,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
wo  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness  I — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  offend  them  l^ 
acting  on  their  reconmiendalion. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  my- 
self to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
led  me  far  beyond  my  first  intention  ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  first  to  personify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different 
individuals,  who  in  diflercnl  ages  have  been  rulers 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  souie  strange  way  they  con- 
stituted its  jx^rsonal  identit)'.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
warmest  partisan  of  our  establishment,  that  he  can 
assert  with  truth, — wlien  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom  ;  and,  at  all  events,  fur  less  culjiable 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Hihhoiw,  who  were  main- 
taining the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
afterwards  shown  by  their  succcssftil  oi)ponenL««,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should  have  Ikjcp 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  sufferings,  and  wistiom  by 
the  utter  failure  of  i\io  exper\mo\\\  '\tv\\\<vvt  oviw  vwNSfc. 
We  can  say,  that  our  ChurcU,  ayoa\o\\ca\  vu  \\&  'toS?^ 

10  ^^ 
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primidTe  in  its  ceremonies/  unequalled  in  its  liturgical 
forms;  that  our  Church,  which  has  kindled  and  dis- 
played more  bright  and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Reformation,  was  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  intolerant, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
Intolerance  their  religious  du^jr;  that  Bishops  of  our 
church  were  among  the  ftrst  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Reformation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church  of 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  Aovna  herself  emi 
nently  tolerant,  and  fiur  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  and  in 
fact,  that  many  of  her  most  biuer  opponent,  who 
profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  insidt  on  tiic 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myseU;  who  not  only  knm 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  wtto 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  bvlnA  of 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  psi- 
liating  oppressions  imder  the  two  Charleees,  inodci 
to  exclaim  with  a  fiill  and  fervent  heart,  esto  m 


petua! 


I 


Sfie  Mlmt  oc  tfie  Ancient  jffSUivintv. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Facile  credo,  plures  esse  Nataras  invisibiles  qaam  visibiles  in  rerum  univenitate.  Sed  homm  oomivm 
familiam  quis  Dobii  enarrabit  ?  et  gradus  et  cognationes  et  diacrimina  et  singulorum  munera7Q.aid 
agunt  ?  quae  loca  habitant  ?  Harum  rcrum  notitiam  Wmper  ambivit  infenium  humanum,  nunquam 
attigit.  Juvat,  interea,  non  diffiteor,  quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  Ubula,  maJorlB  et  melioris  mundi 
imaginem  contemplari :  ne  mens  assuefkcta  bodienue  vitc  minutiis  se  contrahat  nimis.  et  tota  subiidat 
iu  pusillas  cogitationes.  Sed  veritati  interea  invigilandum  est,  modusque  servaudus,  ut  certa  ab 
incertis,  diem  a  nocte,  distinguamus.— T.  Bihinst:  ArckmeL  PhiL  p.  68. 


An  ancient  Mari- 
ner meeteth  three 
fallants  bidden  to 
a  woddiDf- feast, 
and  detaineth 
one 


rhe  weddinc- 
fueit  is  spell- 
bound by  the  eye 
of  the  old  seafar- 
ing roan,  and  con- 
•trained  to  bear 
his  tale. 


The  Mariner  tells 
bow  the  ship  sail- 
ed soathward 
with  a  good  wind 
and  fair  weather, 
fiD  It  reached  the 
nos 


PART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 
"  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter- 
ing eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  T 

"  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 

"  Tliere  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 

*'  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon!" 
EAsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

Ho  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-GuGst  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child ; 
The  Mariner  hath  his  uill. 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  splike  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clcar'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  ho ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  dowTk  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon- 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his 
breast, 

For  be  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  go^ 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest    he    beat  hn 

breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  m^w, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  : 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bonds  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  come  both  mist  and 

snow, 
Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  driAs  the  snowy  clifbi 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 

ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around ; 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  ano 

howl'd, 
like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
^  We  \uuYd  it  m  Oodi'a  naxa«. 


The  weddiflc- 
gurst  hraretliths 
bridal  mane;  boi 
the  Mariner  eoa- 
tinneth  his  tab. 


The  diip  draws 
byaitormtowBid 
the  soutli  pole 


The  land  of  kt, 
andof  ftaifol 
soimds.  where  IS 
living 
tobei 


Till  a  great  ne\- 
bird.  eaOed  the 
Albatross.  euM 
through  the  MM* 
fog,  and  was  le- 
ceived  with  ifsit 
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!   thaAl- 
proveth 
of  food 
tadlollow- 
riup  u  it 
d  Dortb- 
irooffb  fof 
atinr  ice. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through ! 

And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up 

behind;    . 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  die  mariner's  hoQo ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  ibg- 

smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine. 


identMari*  "  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
iKMpttably    From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee 

^  *******       Why  look'st  thou  ao?"— With  my 
cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 

PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

ipmates  cry  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

aiiMt  the 

t  Manner, 

iog  the  bird 

d-lack. 


And  the  Alba- 
troM  begioi  to  be 
arenred. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
Wo  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
IJfon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  everjrwhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

....  ,  A  tpirit  had  foh 

And  some  m  dreams  assured  were      lowed  tJtem .  ooe 

Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ;  oftlicinviriibitf  in- 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us  habitanjn  of  thU 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.        Sj^^^'J^^iJr 

Dor  anRvlri ;  C4in- 
cerninff  whom  the  learned  Jew,  Joeepbos,  and  the  Platonic 
Constantioopolitan,  liichael  PieUiu,  may  be  oooaultcd.    They 
are  very  numcroua,  and  there  it  no  climate  or  element  without 
one  or  more. 

And  every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


ben  the  fog 
1  off.  they 
the  kame, 
us  make 
;lvc«   ac- 
icea  in  the 


lir  breeie 
uea  ;   the 
Dtere  the 
:  (Jce&o  and 
lOrthward, 
ill  it  reach- 
Line. 

hip  hath 
ludden  ly 
ned. 


And  it  would  work  em  woe  : 
For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 
Tliat  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Ah  wretch  !  said  they,  the  bird  to 

sloy. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own 

head, 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 
Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kiU'd  the  bird 
Ttiat  brought  the  fog  and  mist 
"T  was  right  s^d  they,  such  birtis  to 

Hlay 
That  brin,;  Che  fog  and  mist 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew,  ' 

The  furrow  follow'd  free  ; 
Wo  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  (hat  silent  sea. 

Down  dropl  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
•T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copier  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  al)Ove  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


Ah  !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  himg. 


PART  III 


The  •hipmatpff.  in 
their  iu)re  (lii>tre« 
Wituld  fnin  throw 
the  whol(>i;uilton 
the  ancient  Mar- 
iner : — in  lign 
whtreof  tliey 
haPK  the  dead 
Mia- bird  round 
his  neck. 


Each 


There  pass'd  a  weary  time. 

throat 
Was  parch 'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck. 
And  tlien  it  seem'd  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shai^e,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With   throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lijxs  baked, 
We  could  uor  laugh  nor  wail  ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood ; 
I  bit  my  arm,  1  suck'd  the  blood, 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  Bail  I 


The  ancient  Ma- 
riner bcholdeth  a 
si  en  in  the  ele- 
ment afar  off 


At  its  nearer  ap- 
pruach.  it  leem- 
ct'i  him  to  be  a 
sliip ;  und  at  a 
dear  rnnAom  he 
rr«H>th  hi.*  speech 
troiii  the  bunda  Oi 
thinU 

1\ 
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black 


A  flaah  of  joy. 


With  throats  unslaked,  with 

lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  ail  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  aU. 

And  horror  Tol-    j^jee!  see!  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  nxtre! 

Mward  without    Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
wind  or  tide  1        She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  well>nigh  done. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Suft. 


It  Msmeth  him 
bat  the  tkeleton 
of  a  ship. 


And  iti  rib*  are 
■eea  as  ban  on 
the  face  of  the 
■ettincSun. 

The  apectre- 
woman  and  her 
death-mate,  and 
no  other  on  board 
the  ikeleton -ship. 
Like  reasel,  like 
crew! 


At  the  ria'mg  of 
Jw  moon. 


Deaths  and  Life- 
ntrDeatk  have 
diced  for  the 
ahip*s  crew,  and 
■he  (the  latter^ 
winneth  the  an- 
cient Mariner. 

No  twilight 
within  the  courts 
of  the  sun. 


One  alVer  one,  by  die  itaiwdqgged  One 

Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum*d  his  &ce  with  a  fjbmAf 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fiAy  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan). 
With  heavy  thnmp,  a  lifelMS  lump^ 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  fiom  their  bodies  fly^— 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
like  the  whizz  of  my  geoss-bow  ! 


And  straight  the  Sim  vras  fleck*d 

with  bars, 
(Heaven*8  Modier  send  us  grace  .*) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sim, 
Like  restless  goesameres  7 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  gmte ; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Death  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
**  The  game  is  done !  I  've  won,  I  've 

won!" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up ! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's   face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip-« 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


I>s«abafisBki 
wock  ootkess- 


Ths 

guest  feaffcththst 


PART  IV. 

"  I  FEAR  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand !  ^ 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  lo 

brown. 
As  is  the  ribb'd  seapsand.* 


'*  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  Qje, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  broi^iL" — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-  Bnt  tbs 

Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 


him  of  his  hoSf 
fifii.  and  pracsed 
eth  lo  relate  kii 
horrible 


Bo 


the 
oflhi 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pi^  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And   a   thousand   thousand  dimy 

things 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 


I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea,  And  enrieik  ihtf 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ;  ****y  should  ije, 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck,  JJ^  "^  * 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  cloae. 
And  the  balk  Uke  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  ieet 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  Botthsesmlv 
limbs,  ethlbrhtais*! 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ;  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  an 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  HeD 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 


*  For  the  two  last  lines  of  thb  stanxa.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delichtful  walk  from  Nother  StoW 

I  to  Dniverton,  with  him  and  hu  sister,  in  the  Antiuna  of  Vft^ 
that  this  Poem  was  planned,  and  in  part  compoeed. 


eyeof  thidHi 
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iM 

towards 


But  oh !  more  hoirihle  than  that 
la  a  cune  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  dayn,  leven  nighty  I  aaw  that 

cune. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  ap  the  iky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide . 
Softly  the  waa  going  upb 

ad  the      And  a  atar  or  two  beaide— 

fatfllao- 

it  fltill  move  onward  ;  aod  •vafywfaore  the  bki«  tkr 

to  them,  and  ii  tiMir  appointad  iMt,  and  thais  natiTa 

■ad  their  own  natural  homaa.  which  thay  enter  nnaii- 

,  aa  lorda  that  are  rartainly  expected,  and  yet  there  ie 

jo7  at  their  amvaL 

Herbeama  bemock'd  the  lultry  main. 

Like  April  iKMU^firoat  ipread ; 

But  where  the  thip*t  huge  ihadow 

i«y. 

Tlie  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  atill  and  awful  red. 


ichtoT 
D  hebe- 
God*B 
■  of  the 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  the  water^nakes : 

They  moved  in  tracka  of  ahining 

white. 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfiah  light 
'    Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Widiin  the  shadow  of  Uie  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  ooil'd  and  swam ;  and  everj 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  Are. 

antr  and  O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
>pineaa.     Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart,  I 

And  1  bless'd  them  unaware  : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 


etb  them 
art. 


U  becins    The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off)  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 

Oh  Sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She    sent    the    gentle    sleep    from 

Heaven, 
That  sUd  into  my  soul. 

» of  the     The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 
Mari^   That  had  so  long  remain'd,      [dew ; 
led  with    1  dreamt  that  they  were  fiU'd  with 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and   could  not  ieel  my 

limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleeps 
And  waa  a  blessed  ghoat 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 


He  beareth 
aoonda  and 

But  with  ita  soimd  it  shook  the  sails,  S'cSnmotiMia 
Tliat  were  so  thin  and  aere.  in  the  aky  and 

the  sIsnsBt 

The  upper  air  bunt  into  fife ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fio  they  were  htirried  about! 
And  to  and  fifo,  and  in  and  out,  • 
The  wan  stars  danced  betweeiL 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  fiom  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
Tlie  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  Tbebodissoftks 
■hip,  ■•»«>!•  «»^  •» 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on !  aS'moVwrii^ 

Beneath  the  lighming  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  Uiey  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The    helmsman    steer'd,    the    ship 

moved  on , 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools 
— We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 
Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 
'Twos  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain. 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest  : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd 

their  arms. 
And  cluster'd  round  the  most ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

Around,  around,   flew  each   sweet 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  bac\L  a^isxa, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  Yiy  one. 


Bat  not  bj  the 
aoub  of  the  men. 
nor  br  diemona  op 
earth  or  middle 
air,  but  bjr  a 
bleaaed  troop  of 
aninltc  ipirita, 
■eat  down  bj  the 
ioYocation  of  the 
guardian  aaint 
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tpitit  from  the 
MHith-po!s  carriM 
oo  the  ship  u  fkr 
at  the  line,  in 
obedience  to  the 
aiiielic  troop,  but 
■till  roquirelh 
vengeance. 


The  Polar  Spirit'i 
fellow  dvmoni, 
the  inrkible  in- 
babiianta  of  the 
element,  take  part 
in  htt  wroni ; 
and  two  of  them 
relate,  one  to  the 
other,  that  pen* 
ancc  ioug  and 
beary  for  the  an- 
cient Mariner 
hath  been  acooid- 
rd  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
tumetb  KMitb- 
ward. 


Somedmet,  •drooping  from  the  aky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  nng ; 
Sometimes  all  little  bilds  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  tea  and 

air, 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  't  was  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  nig^t 

Singeth  a  quiet  time. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  oni. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  shipb 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  dieir  tune. 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sim,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  dovm  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 

*'I8  it  he?"  quoth  one,  *< Is  this  the 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  fuU  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

'*  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved   the 

man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

Km  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he,  *'  The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do.** 


PART  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

BoT  ten  me,  teQ  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  n 

ftst? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  f 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is 


If  he  may  know  which  way  Ur  go ; 
For  she  gtiides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fiwt, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? 

SECOND   VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
Whcfn  the  Mariner^  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

T  was  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon 

was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix'd  on  me  tlieir  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  tiun  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen^- 

like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  ttum'd  round  walks 

on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fien^. 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  vnnd  on  me. 
Nor  sotmd  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 
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It  nuaed  my  hur,  it  &iin*d  my  cheek 
likfr  a  nieiiKiow*gale  of  ■pring — 
It  mingled  ttnngoly  with  my  fean, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

SwilUy,  swiftly  flew  the  ihip, 
Yet  the  tailed  softly  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breexe^ 
On  me  akne  it  blew. 

«  sDcicQt   Ob !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
r  bdwld-    Th^  light-house  top  I  see  ? 

Is  this  the  hfll 7  is  this  the  kiikf 
Is  this  mine  own  coontr^  f 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  mooo. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentneife 
The  steady  weathercock. 


And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till,  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  tum'd  ray  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ '  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  ! 
A  roan  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  cone  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  lo  the  land 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  IMot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tuni'd  peribrce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 
It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 


He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  hell   wash  v 

autiy 
The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  vn. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  Tlw  Btn^.  ef 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea  <»•  Wood, 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rean! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countr^e. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  nooiv  and 

eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  IB  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  nld  oak-stump. 

The  skiflPboat  near'd :  I  heard  them 

**  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and 

fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  T' 


*n 


"  Strange,  by  my  faith !"  the  Hermit  Apprcaebsui  um 
taid— -  >l>iP  ^^k  woodsr 

'*  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer! 

The  plania  look  warp'd!   and  see 
those  aails. 

How  thin  they  are  and  sore ! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  Uiem, 

Unless  perchance  it  were  " 

**  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  kg 
My  fbres^brook  along ; 
Wlien  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolTs  yoong." 

"  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendioh  kx>k — 
(The  Pilot  made  replyO 
I  am  a-fear'd  " — **  Push  on,  push  oo !" 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 


Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 


Hiealiipioddenly 
nnketh 


riner  «  Mved  in 
tlM  Pilot's  boot 


Slunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  ThssadeotMs 

sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
like  one  that  hath  been  seven  dayi 

drown'd 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  fbond 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship^ 
The  boat  span  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 
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I  mored  my  li|»— liie  FOoC  diriekU 
And  fen  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hemit  raised 
And  ^pnfd  where  he  did  uL 

I  look  the  oan:  the  POoC*!  boy. 

Who  DOW  doch  cn^  go, 

Langfa'd  loud  and  Vmg,  and  all  the 

while 
Hie  eyee  went  to  and  fin. 
•*  Ha  *  ha ! "  qnodi  he,  *  Ibll  plain  I  tee. 
The  Devil  knowi  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  ooontr^ 

I  Hood  on  the  finn  land ! 

The  Hennit  itepp'd  forth  fiom  the 

boat. 
And  icareely  he  eoold  itand. 

llMaseteatMa-  '' O  thrive  me,  thriTe  me, holy  man!** 
mna^reo-  The  Hermit  eitw'd  hi*  brow. 

"  Say  quick,**  qooth  he,  **  I  bid  thee 

Bay 
— ^What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?** 


I— tHhthe  Her- 
oic to  ihriTe  him ; 
•ad  Um  peoAoeo 
of  lift  fUb  oo 


Aadevwand 
Mwo  throofhoot 
hk  fotor*  life  an 
■ffoof  eofwtnun- 
•di  him  to  trarel 
from  kod  to  land. 


Forthwidi  thii  fiame  of  mine  was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  fiee. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  retnms : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 


in  the 
And 

And  Iwk!  ike  Utile  t< 
Whidi  bidden  M  k> 


ikehrida 


Alone  ooa 
So  lonely  t 


God 
lobe. 


O  sweeter  dian  die 
Tis  sweeter  ftr  lo  me. 
T6  walk  together  10  the  kiik. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  logetherto  die  kifk. 
And  an  together  pny. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bendsi 
Old    men,  and   babes,  and  loving 

fiiends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay! 

Farewell,  fiirewell  *  but  this  I  tell 
T6  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  preyeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright^ 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tiini*d  fiom  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been 

stunn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  moriL 


And  to 
biiown 
low  and 
floeetoaHf 
tfantGoda 
sad  lowlk. 


efirifittufyel. 


PREFACE.* 


Tin  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Stowcy  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
econd  part,  aflor  ray  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
/ear  one  thousand  eight  himdred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of  the 
tale,  i  had  the  whole  present  to  my  minid,  with  the 
wholenen,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody  in 
verre  the  three  parts  yet  to  oome. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 


•  To  lAs  edition  oTlSlS 


at  either  of  tho  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  flnt 
and  second  part  had  been  published  m  the  year  1800, 
the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have  basn 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect  Boi 
for  diis,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to  blams. 
The  dates  are  mentioned  for  die  exclusive  porpois 
of  prech  ding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imi- 
tation from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst  ns  a  set  of 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  possible  tfaooght 
and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that  dien 
are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  worid,  small  si 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perftn* 
tion  made  in  some  other  man*s  tank.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  ooncemsd, 
the  celebnted  poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  SM* 
pected  of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  pM* 
sages,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spint  of  the  whole 
^w^d  be  axoon^  thn  fint  to  vindicate  me  from  ih 
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u  on  any  Unking  coinddenea,  would 
iress  them  in  this  doggral  venkm  of 
tin  hexameten. 


nine  and  it  it  Hk«win  youn; 
D*  if  tha  will  not  do, 
bemiaa,coodfmod!  A>rl 
M  poorer  of  the  two. 

)  add  that  the  metre  of  Uie  Chritta 
xT\y  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
m  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
hat  of  counting  in  each  line  the  ac- 
Uables.  Thou^  the  latter  may  vary 
welve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents 
•  be  only  four.  Nevertheless  this  oc- 
m  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  in- 
ily,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  conveni- 
respondence  with  some  transition,  in 
le  imagery  or  passioiL 


:hristab£L. 


PABTL 

die  of  night  by  the  castle  dock, 

I  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock ; 

-Tu-whoo! 

ain !  the  crowing  cock, 

y  it  crew. 


he  Baron  rich, 
CSS  roastifii  which 
mel  beneath  the  rock 
er  to  tlie  clock, 

quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 
},  by  shine  and  shower, 
howls,  not  over-loud ; 
e  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

:;hilly  and  dark  ? 

chilly,  but  not  dark. 

y  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 

not  hides  the  sky. 

behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
looks  both  small  and  dull, 
chill,  the  cloud  is  gmy : 
1  before  the  month  of  May, 
ing  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

ady,  Chriatabel, 
ither  loves  so  well, 
her  in  the  wood  so  late, 
>ra  the  castle  gate  ? 
ims  all  yesternight 
betrothed  knight ; 
he  midnight  wood  will  pray 
[  of  her  lover  that 's  far  away 

ng,  she  nothing  spoke, 
e  heaved  were  aoii  and  low, 
was  green  upon  the  oak, 
1  rarest  nusletoe  .* 
«neath  the  huge  oak-tree, 
:e  prayeth  she. 


The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel  > 

It  moan*d  as  hear,  as  near  can  be, 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  telL— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak-tiM. 

The  ni^  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moanetl^  Uaak  f 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  cnri 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheeks— 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf)  the  last  of  its  dan. 

That  dances  as  oden.  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabd ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  doak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  T 


There  she  sees  a  daraael  bright,     • 
Drest  in  a  nlken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms,  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsandall'd  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she-^ 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel),  And  who  art  thou  f 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  .*«- 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  ^y  hand,  and  have  no  foar ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  camest  thou  here  T 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet . — 


My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  ray  name  is  Geraldine : 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  foriom : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white; 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke 

He  placed  me  underneath  tbia  oalk, 
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He  swore  they  uxmld  return  with  haste ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutea  paat. 
Sounds  as  of  a  casde-belL 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she)* 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand. 
And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leolii^ ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  fHends  withal. 
To  guide  and  guard  jrou  sale  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father's  halL 

She  rose ;  and  forth  widi  steps  they  paas'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  &8t 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awakened  be. 

But  wo  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  your  coiich  with  me. 

They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well  ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without, 

Wher^  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march*d  oui 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  thi^hold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  w  re. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side, 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  fh>m  thy  distress  I 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  h^rt. 

Outside  her  kennel,  die  mastiff*  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff*  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff*  Intch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff*  bitch  f 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 
Pass  as  hghtly  as  you  will ! 
rhe  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  wore  dying. 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 


But  when  the  lady  paas'd,  ffiere  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tdl, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  nidie  in  the  wiU. 

O  BofUy  tread !  said  Christabel, 

My  fiither  seldom  sleepeth  weU. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  slur: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom— 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rashes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  swee^ 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain, 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fiisten'd  to  an  angel's  feet 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bri^i^ 
And  lefl  it  ewinging  lo  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  pUf^t 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  T 
Christabel  answer'd — Woe  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hoir'd  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-di^. 

0  mother  dear !  that  diou  wert  here! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

But  soon,  with  alter'd  voice,  said  sh»— 
**  Ofi^  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine ! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee. " 
Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  T 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  t 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
"  Off)  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mme— 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Ofl^  woman,  off*!  'tis  given  to  me.** 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  fker  eyes  so  Uoe— 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride— 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wilder'd  yoa! 
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wiped  her  moist  cold  biow, 
y  said,  **  T  is  over  now  *" 

wild-flower  wine  she  dnnk ; 
irge  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
lady  stood  upright ; 
oost  beautiful  lo  see, 
ly  of  a  far  oountr^e. 

the  loAy  lady  spake— 
M'ho  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
9U,  holy  Christabel  1 
ove  them,  and  for  Uieir  sake 
le  good  which  me  befell, 
my  degree  will  try, 
sn  I  to  requite  3rou  weU. 
mrobe  yourself;  for  I 
,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

istabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
3  lady  bade,  did  she. 
i  limbs  did  she  undress, 
own  in  her  loveliness. 


[h  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
houghts  moved  to  and  fro, 
it  were  her  lids  to  close ; 
ly  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
r  elbow  did  recline 
the  Lady  Geraldine. 

le  lamp  the  lady  bow'd, 
y  roH'd  her  eyes  around ; 
v'ing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
hat  shuddered,  she  unbound 
irc  from  beneath  her  breast : 
robo,  and  inner  vest, 
?r  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
er  bofiom  and  half  her  side — 
dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
iT !  shield  sweet  Christabel 


iine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs  ; 

a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 

within  she  seems  half-way 
le  weight  with  sick  assay, 
the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
lenly  as  one  defied 
^rself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
)wn  by  the  Maiden's  side ! — 
'  arms  the  maid  she  took, 
Vh  well-a-day ! 
low  voice  and  doleful  look 
(is  did  say 

of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell, 
I  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
It  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 

my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
:  vainly  thou  warrest, 
'"or  this  is  alone  in 
y  power  to  declare, 
rhat  in  the  dim  forest 

)u  heardest  a  low  moaning; 
H 


And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air 

THE  C0NCL08I0N  TO  PART  1. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  &ce  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  &ce,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
,  And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  i»— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  f 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  Id  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine — 
Thou  'si  had  thy  will !  By  taim  and  rill. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo .'  from  wood  and  fell .' 


And  see  !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  hmbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  shed»^ 
Laige  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oil  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea.  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  wee^v 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep, 
And,  if  she  move  unquieUy, 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  I 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  i 
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Kfldb  oi  back  k>  a  world  of  deatk 
Thttm  ivofdi  Sir  LeoiiDe  fintwd, 
Wbcn  be  raw  and  fimnd  fab  ladjr 
Hkcae  ivofdi  Sir  Leobna  wiU  aaf , 
Hauyr  a  mom  to  faadtfiogdaf ! 

And  hcnee  the  iMUm  and  law  begaa. 
That  atill  at  dawn  the  ■arrinan, 
Wbo  doly  pulb  the  heavy  beO, 
Fiw^gtikmf  beads  myit  idl 
Between  each  moke—*  waiuiiig  knell. 
Which  not  aaool  cancfaooM  bat  hear 
Fran  Bntha  Head  to  Wjndenaeie. 


Bracj  the  baid.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  die  diowsf  aacrietan 
Still  ODont  aa  ikntrly  aa  he  can  f 
There  ia  no  lack  of  toch,  I  ween, 
Aa  well  fill  op  the  ipaoe  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Wlteh'a  Lair 
And  Dungeoo-gbjU  lo  fimllf  rent, 
With^ropaa  of  rock  and  beUa  of  air 
Three  niifiil  aaxtooi'  ghorti  are  pent, 
Who  all  giro  back,  one  after  f  otiber. 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  oflfended. 
Jut  aa  their  one  I  two !  diree !  ia  ended. 
The  devil  mocka  die  doleful  tale 
Widi  a  merry  peal  fiom  Borrowdale. 

The  air  ii  itill !  throng^  miat  and  ekwd 
lliat  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  ChristabeL 
"  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL" 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree ! 
Nay.  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  &ir ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 
lliat  (80  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
**  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
**  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well ! 
And  in  low  faltering  lonea,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  \o(ty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  loo  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rase,  and  quickly  array'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pny'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 


t» 


^^la  tojwbf 
Are  pacing  both 
And,  pacing 
Elder  die 


Hm  Baron  roae,aBd  while  ha 

Hia  gentle  dan^iler  k>  his 

With  cheeiful  woodet  inl 

The  lady  Gerakhne 

And  gaveaoch 

Aa  might  heats m  so  bright  a 


Bat  when  he  heard  the  lady'a  lala^ 
And  when  she  lokl  her  fiuher^ 
Why  wax*d  Sir  Leoline  ao  pale^ 
Murmuring  o*er  the  name  agam. 
Lord  Rdand  de  Vaux  of  T^yetnainat 

Alas!  they  had  been  fiiends  in  yoalh; 
But  iN^iispering  tongoea  can  poisoo  tralb 
And  constancy  hves  in  reahna  above^ 
And  life  is  thmny ;  and  yooth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  w«  lava. 
Doth  work  Uke  madness  in  iha  bnak 
And  thus  it  chanced,  aa  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leolineu 
Each  spake  words  of  hi^  diadam 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  bradiar; 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  anocfaer 
Tb  free  the  hollow  heart  from 
They  stood  alooC  the  scan 
Like  chfls  which  had  been  rent  asunder  i 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  au-aj^  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hadi  been 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Trjrennaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  widi  ngBi 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jeau'a  side, 

He  would  proclaim  it  fiur  and  wide 

ll^th  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame 

Were  base  as  spotted  infiimy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  Aen 

1  may  dislodge  dieir  reptile  aoula 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  roUs ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthleaily  seised;  and  be  Lcl 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  fiiend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  <m  his  hoe. 
And  fondly  in  his  arma  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  looL 
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ihe  TieVd,  a  vuioii  fell 

of  Christabel, 

fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 

d  shudder'd,  and  saw  agaiit— 

) !  Waa  it  for  thee, 

laid !  anch  ughta  to  aee  f) 

that  boeom  old, 
that  bosom  oold, 
ler  breath  with  a  hisnng  sound  i 
night  tum'd  wildly  round, 
iw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
liaed,  as  one  that  iiray'd. 

sight,  had  pass'd  away* 
d  that  vision  blest, 
ed  her  afler-rest, 
idy's  arms  she  lay, 
tare  in  her  breast, 
s  and  o'er  her  eyes 
like  light! 

With  new  sorprue, 
31  my  beloved  child  V* 
1 — ^His  daughter  mild 
-All  wiU  yet  be  well!" 
d  no  power  to  tell 
migh^  was  the  spelL 

iw  this  Geraldine, 
r  sure  a  thing  divine, 
ith  such  grace  she  blended, 
[  she  had  oflended 
«1,  that  gentle  maid ! 
lowly  tones  she  pray'd, 
«nt  without  delay 
ither's  mansion. 

♦•  Nay ! 

i\ !  '*  said  Leoline. 

le  bard,  the  charge  be  thine : 

nnusic  sweet  and  loud, 

}tecds  with  trappings  proud, 

outh  whom  thou  lovest  best 

rp,  and  learn  thy  song, 

1  both  in  solemn  vest, 

nountains  haste  along, 

r  folk,  that  are  abroad, 

the  valley  road. 

tias  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood, 

I !  he  Irnstes,  ho  hastes 

oor,  through  Halegarth  wood, 

on  that  caatle  good 

Old  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

mrd  Bracy !  your  horses  are  fleet, 
p  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
1  your  horses'  echoing  feet! 
loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
is  safe  in  Langdalc  hall ! 
iaughter  is  safe  and  free-^ 
els  thee  thus  through  me. 
3me  without  delay 
imerous  array ; 
ovely  daughter  home : 
eet  thee  on  the  way 


With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfVeys*  ibam : 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say. 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryennaine ! 
— ^For  suice  that  evil  hoor  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  stm  haih  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryennaine." 

The  Lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  fece  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  (altering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing  j-^ 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  jonniey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me , 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost' love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearfiil  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  nndemaath  the 
old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo  I  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  arpund  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  v^hich  it  couch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self^same  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said  :  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  \\ith  a  smile ; 
Then  turn'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 
His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  ; 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 
Sweet  Maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove 
With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
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Thy  ore  and  I  will  cnuh  the  make ! 
He  kJM'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 
SoiUy  gathering  up  her  train, 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  agam ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  oouch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread. 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round. 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief^ 

She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 
She  nothing  sees— no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resign'd 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  fiu*  as  such  a  look  could  be, 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away ! " 
She  said :  and  more  she  oould  not  say ; 
For  what  she  knew  she  oould  not  tell, 
(yermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  prida^ 
So  fair,  lo  innocent  so  mild  | 


Tlie  same,  for  whom  tby  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Mi^t  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  cmly  child, 

Her  child  and  thine  f 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 
They  only  sweQ'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  clefl  with  pain  and  nge. 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyea  were  vnJd, 
Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 
Dishonor'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  ^id- 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  r^;ard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrapt,  austere, 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geral4ine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  H. 

A  LITTLE  child,  a  limber  elf^ 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fost 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excea 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  all  luilike  each  other ; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  chann. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  hann. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  lo  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  (uty. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  rin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  tnie)! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pauw 

So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 
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UemoriQie ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


DRAMATIS  FERSONiE. 


Valdez,  FMer  to  1k£  two  hntheru,  and 
nna  7>reja'<  Gvardian. 
R,  the  ddeM  ton. 
N'lO,  the  youngest  ton. 
o,  a  Dominican  and  Inquisitor, 
ihefaiihfuL  attendant  on  Alvar, 
Moresco  Chieflaint  ostensHbly  a  Christian, 
',  OF  THX  Inquisition. 

nvAKTB,  etc 

:resa,  €tn  Orphan  Heiress. 
Wife  to  Isidore, 

16  reign  of  Philip  II.,  just  at  the  close  of 
1  wan  against  the  Moore,  and  during  the 
the  penecution  which  raged  against  them, 
ifler  the  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing 
iaco  apparel  under  pain  of  death. 


REMORSE. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 
Sea  Shore  on  the  Coast  of  Granada. 

iR,   urapt  in  a  Boat-cloak,  and  Zulimez 
(a  Moresco)f  both  as  just  landed 

ZULIMEZ. 

no  fece  of  joy  to  welcome  us ! 

ALVAR. 

1  Zuliraez,  for  one  brief  moment 
■get  my  anguish  and  ihcir  crimes, 
n  earth  demand  an  unmix'd  feeling, 
•  this — after  long  years  of  exile, 
nil  on  firm  land,  and  gazing  round  us, 
once  our  country,  and  our  birth-place. 
1 !  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  press 
with  filial  awe,  land  of  ray  fathera ! 

ZI'LIMEZ. 

ti  your  rights  in  ill  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
ve  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose. 
Lzartious!  reveal  yourself, 
e  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt ! 

ALVAR. 

*,  Zulimez!  I  am  his  brother: 
deed  I  O  deeply  injured !  yet 
tjroiher. 

ZULIMEZ. 

Nobly-minded  Alvar! 
but  gives  liis  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALVAR. 

behoves  it,  I  should  rouse  within  him 

that  I  should  save  him  from  himselfl 
H3 


ZtTLmiZ. 

RemoFM  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows: 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  bat  if  proud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poinn-tree  that,  pierced  to  the  imnosl, 
Weeps  only  tean  of  poiMMi. 

ALVAR. 

And  of  a  brother, 
Dare  I  hold  this,  nnproved  T  nor  make  one  eflwt. 
To  save  him  7 — Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  diee 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take, 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood. 
And  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZULIMEZ. 

You  have  thrice  told  already 
The  yeare  of  absence  and  of  secrecy. 
To  which  a  forced  oath  bound  you :  if  in  tmth 
A  subom'd  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAR. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Wish  too  langnish*d 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nursed  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  fomish'd  mother 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy ; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  first  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience. 
When  with  abhorrence  of  his  owti  black  purpose 
Tlie  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast, 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand — 

ZULIMEZ. 

Heavy  presumption  I 

ALVAR. 

It  weigh'd  not  with  me — Hark!  I  will  tell  thee  all: 
As  we  pass'd  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  clifF — 

ZULIMEZ. 

That  rocky  seat  you  mean, 
Shaped  by  the  billows  ? — 

ALVAR. 

There  Teresa  met  me. 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  dcporlure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek. 
Suffused  the  tear-drops  there  with  ro«y  light 
There  seem'd  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision !  [Then  urith  agitation 

Iladst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  irmocent  soul 
Beara'd  forth  and  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldst 

tell  me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  must  be  innocent ! 

ZULIMEZ  (with  a  sigh). 

Proceed,  xn^  liOT^\ 
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ALYAK. 

A  portrait  which  she  had  procured  by  stealth 

(For  ever  then  it  seems  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knew  Ordonio's  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  earnest  prayers,  that  I  would  keep  it  sacred 

To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  she  desist, 

Till  she  had  won  a  solemn  promise  from  me, 

That  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e'er  behold  it 

Till  my  return.    Yet  this  the  assassin  knew. 

Knew  that  which  none  but  she  could  have  diidoied. 

SULIMEZ. 

A  damning  proof! 

ALVAR. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calm'd  me :  and  t 

sought 
The  Belgic  states :  there  join*d  the  better  cause ; 
And  there  too  fought  as  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying. 
In  death-like  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  followed. 
The  fullness  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplex'd ;  and  still  Teresa, 
Night  afler  night,  she  visited  my  sleep. 
Now  as  a  saintly  sufleror,  wan  and  tearful. 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckoning  to  me ! 
Yes,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fond  faith  that  she  is  guiltless ! 
Hear  then  my  iiz'd  resolve :  Til  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresco  chiefUdn. — 
The  Moorish  robes? — 

ZULIMEZ. 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cave, 
Some  furlong  hence.    I  bade  our  mariners 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 

ALVAR. 

Above  all,  the  picture 
Of  the  assassination— 

ZULIMEZ. 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  uninjured. 

ALVAR. 

Thus  disguised, 
I  wil  first  seek  to  meet  Ordonio's — wife! 
If  possible,  alone  too.     This  was  her  wonted  walk. 
And  this  the  hour ;  her  words,  her  very  looks 
Will  acquit  her  or  convict 

ZULIMEZ. 

Will  they  not  know  you? 

ALVAR. 

With  5rour  aid,  friend,  I  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  the  disguise ;  and  as  to  my  complexion. 
My  long  imprisonment,  the  scanty  food. 
This  scar, — and  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun. 
Have  done  already  half  the  business  for  us. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  other. 
Manhood  has  swoln  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  note—Besides,  they  think  me  dead  : 
And  what  the  mmd  believes  impossible. 
The  bodily  sense  is  slow  to  recognize. 

ZUUMEZ. 

Tis  yours,  ah-,  to  command ;  mine  to  obey. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  Taulted  rock. 
Where  having  shaped  yoa  to  a  MocHi^  chieAH^ 
I  will  seek  our  mariners ;  and  in  the  dusk 
Transport  whatever  we  need  to  the  small  dell 
In  the  AlpuzaRa»— there  vrfaere  Zagii  lived. 

ALTAR. 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  obflcurest  haunt 

Of  all  die  mountains—  [Bctk  atand  lUtemg 

Voioea  at  a  distance! 
Let  us  away !  [J 


SCENE  IL 
Enter  Tkmjbba  atid  Valiol 

TERBBA* 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear;  he  if  ycMir  aoD 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDBS. 

Love  him  for  himseLC 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  lor  the  dead. 

TERESA. 

I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain.  Lord  Vilds 
But  heaven  hath  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDKZ. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  aaw  jroarknrei, 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  dwe, 
I  would  die  smiling.    But  these  are  idle  thou^^; 
Thy  dying  father  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  Uiat  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  Oiee  to  me 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  faint  eyes  on  mine.     Ah  not  for  din. 
That  I  should  lot  thee  feed  thy  soul  with  gknm. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life. 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 

TERESA. 

There  are  woes 
lU-barter'd  for  the  garishness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  ix)ck. 
My  hair  dishevell'd  by  the  pleasant  sea-breexe, 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  &ncy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  Aim  tell  them; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes, 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  deft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  play'd  the  aelPsame  tone 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made) — if  this  be  wretchednea, 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  deaUi-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  id^  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 


•  Here  Valdez  bendi  b»ck,  aod  smflea  at  her  wiUsM 
which  TereM  noUcinf .  checki  her  enthmiarai,  sod  in  a 
ing  half-playful  tone  aod  manoer,  apok>gises  for  bsr 
by  the  little  tale  in  the  parenthesis. 
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'  grave  and  gaan  at  the  moon ; 
in  some  more  ftntastic  mood, 
'amdiBe,  and  with  choice  flowers 
I  hower  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 

to  wait  hiB  coming !  O  my  sire ! 
's  aire !  if  this  be  wretchedness 
away  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  you. 
let  assured  reali^ 

return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 
dm  from  my  arms  ? 
a  thought .'  [Clasping  her  forehead. 

YAUiEZ, 

1  even  so!  mere  thought!  an  empty  thought 
week  he  promised  his  retnin 

TERESA  {abruptlyy. 
i  then  a  busy  joy  ?  to  see  him, 
le  three  yean*  travels !  we  had  no  feaia— 
lent  tidings,  the  ne'er-fiuling  letter, 
tdear'd  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladness, 
Jt  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 

VALDEZ. 

>f  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  dioughla, 
onviction !  I  am  old  and  heartless ! 
old — I  have  no  pleasant  &ncie»^ 
d  imrefresh'd  with  rest — 

TERX3A  (judlh  great  tenderness) 

My  father! 

VALDEZ. 

truth  is  all  too  much  for  me ! 
lil  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
i-bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
gerine — to  perish  with  his  captors ! 

TERESA. 

3  did  not ! 

VALDEZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land  ! 
hill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tower 
have  seen 

TERESA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

VALDEZ. 

V  aptly  thou  fbrgett'st  a  talo 

T  didst  wish  to  I  earn !  my  brave  Ordonio 

the  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 

le  storm  that  baffled  his  ov\ii  valor, 

twice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes  : 

-donio !  {pauses ;  then  tenderly).    O  beloved 

Teresa! 

hou  l)eat  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 

delight  his  .spirit,  go,  make  thou 

;r  happy,  make  his  aged  father 

e  grave  in  joy. 

TERESA. 

For  mercy's  sake, 
no  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
ike  dew  damjw  of  the  unwholesome  night : 
1  timorous  and  tender  flower, 
lealh  his  touch. 

VALDEZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
g  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
ter  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
nd  workings  of  that  love  for  you 
has  toil'd  to  smother,     'T  was  not  well, 
grateful  in  you  to  forget 


His  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well — ^You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears 

TERESA. 

Oh  pardon  me,  Loid  Valdez !  pardon  me ! 

It  was  a  foolish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  ungmteful  speech !  But  I  am  hurried 

Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.     Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent? 

Nursed  in  one  cradle f  Pardon  me,  my  father! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing, 

Yet  still  the  hope  survives 

VALDEZ  {hohng  forward). 
Hush !  'tis  Monviedro. 

TERESA 

The  Inquisitor !  on  what  new  scent  of  blood  ? 

£nlffr  Monviedro  vrilh  Alhadra. 

MONVIEDRO  (fiaving  first  made  his  obasance  tc 
Valdez  and  Teresa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lorfl, 
My  present  need  is  with  your  son. 

[Looking  forward 
We  have  hit  the  time.    Here  comes  he !  Yes,  'tis  he 

Enter  from,  the  opposite  side  Don  Ordonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  yovu 

ordonio. 
Hail,  reverend  father!  what  may  be  the  business f 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 

To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured. 

The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 

Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him, 

But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord, 

As  surety  fur  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Though  lessen'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 

The  asseverations  of  these  Moors  deserve, 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 

Nor  less  the  wish  to  prove,  with  what  high  honor 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers, 

Thus  far  prevail'd  with  me  that 

ordonio. 

Reverend  father, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Aluadra 
I  would  that  I  could  servo  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  to  me. 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  mind  foretold  me, 
That  such  would  be  the  event.  In  truth,  Lord  Valdez. 
'Twas  little  probable,  that  Don  Onlonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors, 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  faith  ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALHADRA. 

My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 

Is  Isidore.  (Ordonio  starts.) — You  may  remembet  ^^ 
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Hiree  yean  ago,  three  yean  thii  very  week, 
Toa  left  him  at  Ahneria. 

MONYIEDKO. 

PtUpably  &lte ! 
Thia  very  week,  three  yean  ago,  my  Lord 
(You  needs  must  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
You  were  at  lea,  and  there  engaged  the  pirates, 
The  murdereri  doubtleas  of  your  brother  Alvar  I 

[Teresa  lookt  at  Monviedro  with  diaguMt  and 
horror.  Ordonio's  tqtpearance  to  be  collected 
from  what  follows, 

MONTiEDRO  {to  Valdez,  and  pointing  at  Ordoxio). 
What !  is  he  ill,  my  Lord  7  how  strange  he  looks ! 

valdez  {angrily). 
Yon  press'd  upon  him  too  abruptly,  father, 
The  fate  of  one,  on  whom,  you  Imow,  he  doted. 

ORDON^o  (Mtarting  aa  in  eudden  agitation). 

0  Heavens!  It  /-—doted  ?  (then  recovering  himself). 

Yes !  I  doUd  on  him. 
[Ordonio  vodUa  to  the  end  of  the  ttagCt 
Valdez  foUmos,  toothing  him. 

TERESA  {her  eye  following  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.     Is  my  heart  hard  f 
Is  my  heart  hard  7  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  roe  ? — Yet  I  feel  it ! 

M0>rVIEDR0. 

The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 

I  will  return.     In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occasion.   Ho !  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADRA  (tO  TeRESA). 

0  gentle  lady !  make  the  father  stay, 
Until  my  Lord  recover.    I  am  sure. 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 

TERESA. 

Stay,  father !  stay !  my  Lord  will  soon  recover. 

ORDONIO  (as  they  return^  to  Valdez). 
Strange,  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me ! 

valdez. 
Nay,  'twas  an  amiable  weakness,  ton^l 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  I  truly  grieve— 

ORDONIO. 

Tut !  name  it  not 
A  sudden  seizure,  father !  think  not  of  it 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  him  well,  and  that  he  t«  a  Christian. 

MONVIEDRO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

ORDONIO. 

Tis  certain  that  he  was  a  Catholic; 

Wliat  changes  may  have  happen'd  in  three  years, 

I  cannot  say ;  but  grant  me  this,  good  father : 

Myself  I'll  sifl  him :  if  I  find  him  sound, 

YouUl  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 

To  liberate  his  house. 

MONVIEDRO. 

Your  zeal,  my  Lord, 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  warfare. 
Would  authorize  an  ampler  trust — you  have  it 

ORDONIO. 

I  will  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

VALDEZ. 

Meantime,  return  with  us  and  take  refreshment 


Not  till  my  husband's  free !  I  OMiy  noc  do  it 
I  will  stay  here. 

TBRiSA  (oiiie). 
WhoisUiislaidoier 


VALDEZ. 


Daughter! 


With  your  pemussion,  my  dear  Lord, 
I'll  loiter  yet  awhile  t'  ei^joy  the  set 

[Elxeunt  Valdez,  Monvuoeo,  amd  ORDom 

ALHADRA. 

Hah!  there  he  goes!  a  bitter  corse  go  with  him,       i 
A  scathing  curse! 

(TAen  as  \f  recollecting  hersdf  and  with  a  timii  iodi} 

You  hate  him,  don't  you,  lady7 

TXEE8A  (perceiving  that  Alhadra  is  conaooitf  she  ki 

spoken  imprudently). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  for  yon. 

ALHADRA. 

These  fell  inquisiton!  these  sons  of  blood! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pny  yoi 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  path 
Close  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soiU  grew  eager; 
'Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 
That  his  Familian  held  my  babies  and  husband. 
To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge, 
And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 
O,  it  had  been  most  sweet ! 


Hush !  huah  for  sfaaiai! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  7 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady ! 
You  have  no  skill  to  guess  my  many  wrongs, 
Many  and  strange !  Besides  {ironically)^  I  am  a  Chm- 

tian. 
And  Christians  never  pardon — 'tis  their  faith! 

TERESA. 

Shame  foil  on  those  who  so  have  shown  it  to  thee! 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  that  man ;  't  is  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  years  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  yean  ago  the  holy  brethren  seized  ma. 

TERESA. 

What  might  your  crime  be  7 

AUIADRA. 

I  was  a  Moresco! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother, 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light. 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  air, 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disckieed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infant  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  httle  wretch  was  sidtly— 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food 
In  daikness  I  remain'd — the  dull  bell  coontmg; 
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aply  told  me,  tbaX  all  the  all-cheering  San 

\g  on  our  garden.    When  I  dozed, 

It's  moanings  mingled  with  my  Blumben 

ced  me. — If  yon  were  a  mother,  Lady, 

scarce  dare  to  tell  you,  that  its  noiiee 

vish  cnes  so  fretted  oa  my  brain 

Bve  struck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

TERESA. 

tn !  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear. 

ALBAOAA. 

18  it  then  to  sufier?  Tis  most  right 
h  aa  you  should  hear  it — ^Know  ]rou  not, 
iture  makes  you  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal  ? 
rila  ask  great  Passions  to  redress  them, 
irlwinds  fitliest  scatter  Pestilence. 

TERESA. 

e  at  length  released  ? 

ALHADEA. 

Yes,  at  length 
9  blessed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 
le  fint  time  mjpinfiuit  smiled.    No  mora— 
Iwell  upon  that  moment,  Lady, 
comes  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 
n  was— my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag; 
lip  fiills  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 
I  would  start  and  shudder ! 

TERESA. 

But  your  husband — 
alhaiAla. 
's  imprisonment  would  kill  him.  Lady. 

TERESA. 

nr  man! 

ALHADRA. 

He  hath  a  lion's  courage, 
in  act,  but  feeble  in  endurance; 
boisterous  times,  vith  gentle  heart 
hijR)  Nature  in  the  hill  ana  valley, 
ving  what  he  loves,  but  loves  it  all — 

L.VAK  disguised  as  a  Moresco,  and  in  Moorish 
garments. 

TERESA. 

>u  that  stately  Moor  ? 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  him  not 
>t  not  he  is  some  Moresco  chieflain, 
es  himself  among  the  Alpuxarras. 

TERESA. 

uxarras  ?    Does  he  know  his  danger, 
this  scat? 

ALHADRA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
fiance  of  the  royal  edict 
iL\DRA  advances  to  Alvar,  who  has  walked  to 

Oic  back  of  the  stage  near  the  rocks,  Teresa 

drops  her  veil. 

ALHADRA 

Moresco !  An  inquisitor, 

Iro,  of  known  hatred  to  our  race 

ALVAR  {interrupting  her). 
e  mistaken  me.     I  am  a  Christian. 

ALHADRA. 

ns,  that  we  arc  plotting  to  ensnare  him : 
t  him,  Lady — none  can  hear  you  speak, 
believe  you  innocent  of  guile. 


TERESA. 

If  aught  enforce  you  to  concealment.  Sir 

ALHADRA. 

He  trembles  strangely. 

[Alvar  sinks  down  and  hides  his  face  in  his  robe. 

TERESA. 

See,  we  have  disturb'd  him. 

[Approaches  nearer  to  hwk 
I  pray  you  think  us  friendi^uncowl  your  face. 
For  you  seem  faint  and  the  night  breeze  blows  healing 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends ! 

ALVAR  {raising  his  head). 

Calm,  very  calm ! 
Tis  all  too  tranquil  for  reality ! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  voice. 
That  voice,  that  innocent  voice !  She  is  no  traitress 

TERESA. 

Let  us  retire.  (HaugJdily  to  Auiadra). 

[They  advance  to  the  front  of  the  Stage 

ALHADRA  (wUh  SCOm). 

He  is  indeed  a  Christian. 

ALVAR  (aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  should  my  brother's — wife — wear  mourning 
garments? 

[7b  Teresa 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  from  a  frightful  dream. 

TERESA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Past  and  yet  'tis  said. 
They  prophesy — 

ALVAR. 

The  Past  Uves  o'er  again 
In  its  effects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 

TERESA. 

Traitress!  {Then  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermastcrs  me  ? 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman  ? 
[Teresa  locks  round  uneasilyf  but  gradually  be 

comes  attentive  as  Alvar  proceeds  in  the 

next  speech. 

ALVAR. 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid, 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seera'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolized  that  trusted  friend 
Dishonor'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body  I 
Fear,  following  guilt  tempted  to  blacker  guilt, 
And  murderers  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  ray  looks,  and  most  impossion'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man 
Even  in  the  assassins'  hearts!  they  made  ihcir  terms 
And  thank'd  mc  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

You  are  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady ' 

TERESA. 

From  mom  to  night  I  am  myself  a  dreamer. 
And  sUght  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  llien  ? 

ALVAR. 

On  a  rudo  rock, 
A  rock,  raethought  fast  by  a  grove  of  firs, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low  breathing  gal# 
Made  a  soA  sound  most  hke  the  distant  ocean, 
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I  stay'd  OB  thoagh  the  hour  of  death  were  pea'd, 
AxmI  I  were  atting  in  the  worid  of  sptrita — 
For  all  thing!  teem'd  unreal !  There  I  sate— 
The  dewi  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  descended. 
Black,  sultry,  close !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
A  storm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fear. 
That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  aeem'd  one 

havoc. 
Tie  second  flash  of  lightning  showed  a  tree 
Hard  by  me,  newly  scathed.    I  rose  tumultuous : 
My  soul  work'd  high,  I  bared  my  head  to  the  slorm, 
'  And,  with  loud  voice  and  clamorous  agmiy, 
Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 
Pra/d  that  Remorse  might  fiisten  on  their  hearts, 
And  cling  with  poiwnous  tooth,  inextricable 
As  the  gored  lion's  bUe ! 

TERESA  iAuddering), 

A  fearful  curse ! 

▲LHADRA  ifercdtf). 
But  dreamt  you  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kill*d  them? 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  T 

ALVAR  (Jtit  wdce  trembUngt  and  in  Umeto/deep  diUress). 

She  would  have  died. 
Died  in  her  guilt — ^perehance  by  her  own  hands ! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  firenxy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave ! 
I  pray'd  for  the  punishment  that  cleanses  hearts: 
For  still  I  k>ved  her ! 

AUIADRA. 

And  you  dreamt  all  this  f 

TERESA. 

My  soul  is  full  of  visions  all  as  wild ! 

ALHAORA. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love^ales. 
TERESA  (lift*  up  her  veiZ,  and  advances  to  Alvar). 
Stranger,  farewell !  I  guess  not  who  you  are, 
Nor  why  you  so  addrcsg'd  your  tale  to  me. 
Your  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  oi^n,  perplex'd  me 
With  obscure  memory  of  something  post, 
Which  still  escaped  my  efibrts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  fancy  pamper'd  with  long  wishing. 
If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  vfna  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle  wildnesa— 
You  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  farewell  • 
But  if  some  undiscovered  wrongs  oppress  you. 
And  j'ou  need  strength  to  drag  them  into  light, 
The  generous  Valdez,  and  my  Lord  Ordonio, 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  sufferer ; 
Nor  shall  you  want  my  favorable  pleading. 

[Exmnt  Teresa  and  Alhadra. 

ALVAR  {alone). 
Tis  strange !  It  cannot  be!  my  Lord  Ordonio ! 
Her  Lord  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it! 
I  cursed  him  once — and  one  curse  is  enough ! 
How  bod  she  look'd,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guilt — 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy ! 
If  the  bad  spirit  retained  his  angel's  voice. 
Hell  scarce  were  Hell.     And  why  not  innocent  T 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  her  ? 
But  ere  slio  married  him,  he  had  stoin'd  her  honor ; 
Ah  !  there  I  nm  homper'd.     Wliat  if  this  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  assassin  ?  Who  should  tell  it  Aim, 
If  it  were  truth  ?  Ordonio  would  not  tell  him. 
Tet  why  one  lie  ?  all  else,  I  know,  was  truth. 


No  alait,  no  jedousy  of  idrring  oooadenee! 
And  she  rel^d  to  fR»— Ibodly,  metboa^! 
Could  she  walk  here  if  she  hid  been  a  tiutnal 
Here,  where  we  plajr'd  together  in  onr  duldhaoif 
Here,  where  we  plighted  vofnit   where  bar  cril 

cheek 
Received  my  last  Use,  ^riien  with  eappw M  U6t§ 
She  had  fainted  in  my  anmf  It  cannot  be ! 
Tis  not  in  Nature!  I  will  die,  believing 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evfl  is. 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  finm  the  lipL 
1 11  haunt  tlus  scene  no  more !  live  ahe  in  pean! 
Her  husband — ay,  ker  habamd  !  Bfiy  iMi  n^ 
New  mould  his  cankered  beeit!  Aflirt  me 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  gufltf  bndier!    [Ai 


ACTBL 
SCENE  L 


OuKmiocadto 


A  wSd  and  mouniainoM 
DORE  ore  ditcovered, 
from  Isidore's  Aotite. 

ORDONIO. 

Here  we  may  stop ;  your  house  distinci  in  view. 
Yet  we  secured  from  Ustenen. 

niDomx. 
^  Now  indeed 

My  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  the  dosieis 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine-dad  rock. 
That  overbrows  it !  Patron!  Friend!  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  fasBb 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  me  fiom  suicide, 
When  for  my  fblUes  I  wss  made  to  wander, 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  moisel  fat  thai 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon's  slimy  sIodbb 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

ORDONIO. 

Good  Isidore! 
Why  this  to  me  f  It  is  enou^  yon  know  it 

ISIDORE. 

A  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  Lord, 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  fnU  heart 

ORDONIO. 

Enougli 
A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me  gieat^ 

DIDORS. 

And  how,  my  Lord  f  I  prey  you  to  name  Che  thiog> 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glaz'd  pradpioe 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fimded ! 

ORDONIO  {wUh  embamumtent  and  haita&BtC^ 

Why^— feat— listy* 

ISIDORE. 

'TIS  now  three  years,  my  Lord,  since  last  I  saw  yon 
Have  you  a  son,  my  Lord  f 

ORDONIO. 

O  misemble—       [AM 
Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  mnnlnrni, 
I  told  you  what  I  wish'd — ^now  for  the  tnik! — 
She  lov'd  the  man  you  kiU'd. 

ISIDORE  QMking  as  tudderdy  alarmed). 

You  jost,  my  I/ndl 

ORDONIO. 

And  till  his  death  is  proved,  she  will  not  wed  ma 
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with  me,  my  Lord  t 

OSOONIOu 

Come,  oome !  thii  fimleiy 
in  tfaj  IooIdi :  dij  heut  dieowni  it! 

ISIDORE. 

this,  and  any  thing  more  grieroue 

my  Lord — ^bat  how  can  I  Mire  ytm  here  f 

OKDOlflO. 

;an  utter  ¥nth  a  nlemn  geatme 

fotencea  of  deep  no-meaning, 

unt  garment,  nrnke  myatenom  antic»— 

my  Lord!  I  do  not  comprehend  jroii. 

OROONIO. 

rms,  you  can  play  the  lorcerer. 

0  ikith  in  Holy  Church,  'tii  true : 
ichoord  her  in  lome  newer  nonaenae ! 
tale  of  apiiiti  workf  upon  her. 

le  emhonaat,  MniitiTe, 

d  cannot  keep  the  tean  in  her  eye  t 

lo  love  the  marvellous  too  well 

eve  iL    We  will  wind  up  her  fimoy 

inge  music,  that  she  knows  not  of — 

i  of  fiankincense,  and  mummery, 

;,  as  one  sure  token  of  his  death, 

lit,  which  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 

)  take,  the  trophy  of  thy  conquest 

ISIDORE. 

«  a  sure  sign  f 

ORDONIO. 

Beyond  suspicion, 
essing  him,  her  iavor'd  lover 
laae  spell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  senses), 
ifd  such  dark  fears  of  me,  forsooth, 
lis  heart  pour  gall  into  ray  veins. 
'.  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 
him  promise  silence ;  and  now  holds 
of  the  existence  of  this  portrait, 
\y  to  her  lover  and  herself, 
traced  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them, 
pected  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

ISIDORE. 

should  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
ask  aught,  my  Lord,  and  1  refuse— 
cannot  do. 

ORDONIO. 

1  your  scruple  ? 

ISIDORE  {with  stammering). 

Why — why,  my  Lord  I 
you  told  me  that  the  lady  loved  you, 
you  with  incautious  tenderness ; 
0  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
yourself,  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  both 
h.  Now,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruf^es 
3  which  being  native  to  the  heart, 
2,  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a  man — 

0  {aloud,  though  to  express  his  contempt 
he  speaks  in  the  third  person). 

V  IS  a  Man — he  kiU'd  for  hire 

1  he  knew  not,  yet  has  tender  scruples ! 

[T*hen  turning  to  Isidore. 
ibts,  these  fears,  thy  whine,  thy  stammer^ 

thou  blimder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
ly  villany. 


midorb. 

My  Lord — nnr  Lord, 
I  can  bear  much — yes,  very  much  from  you ! 
But  there 's  a  point  where  soflenmoe  is  meamieM : 
I  am  no  villain-— never  kill'd  ibr  hire— 
My  gratitude 

OROoino. 
O  ay—your  gratitude ! 
Twas  a  well-sounding  word — what  haTe  you  done 
with  it? 

ISIDORB. 

Who  proflbrs  his  past  iavors  for  my  virloo 
ORDONIO  (loAA  biUer  mxm), 

Virtne! 

ISIDORE. 

Tries  to  o'erreach  me— is  a  very  sharper, 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  your  brother ! 

ORDONIO  (flJarmed), 

And  whotddymtf 

ISIDORE. 

He  himself  told  roe. 

ORDONIO. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  with  Urn! 
And  those,  the  two  Mbrescoes  who  were  widi  yoaf 

ISIDORE. 

Both  fell  in  a  night^brawl  at  Malaga. 
ORDONIO  (tn  a  low  voice). 

My  brodiei^— 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought— it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now— I  pray  you  listen 

OBDONIO. 

Villain !  no  more !  I  '11  hear  no  more  of  it. 

ISIDORE. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONIO  (turning  off  from  Isidore.) 
Am  not  /  a  Man ! 
T is  as  it  should  be!  tut — the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  afler-pangs  still  idler ! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mention'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  firs^ 

ORDONIO. 

Enough— enough — 

ISIDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  {sighingt  as  if  lost  in  thought). 

Alvar!  brother' 

ISIDORE. 

He  ofier'd  me  his  purse— 

ORDONIO  {unih  eager  suspicion). 
Yes? 
ISIDORE  (indignantly). 

Yea — I  spum'd  it — 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  what — in  vain! 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me. 
He  said.  What  mean  you,  friends  T  My  life  is  dear 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  vidfe. 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours  * 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name :  "he  ssid — Oi^acv>D 
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y,„j,  ,  Who  siu  in  the  nin.  and  twirls  a  bough  abont 

(KirxiRR.  ' ''''  weak  eyea  teethed  in  moti  unmeaning  taaia 

'lh*-y  11  Vt^,^  uvf  j'ftii :  liiji  May !  Ifut  night  I  watch'd '  And  w  he  nta.  sm-aying  his  cone-like  head : 
A  ■frnn;/«  r  m  ».r  r»i#-  ruin  in  lh«'  wrjr,fl,  '  And,  itaring  at  his  bough  fiom  mom  to  nUKK^ 

WJm,  k«  If  w.  ,i,-.J  wtm  Kttih«:rinf(  h-.t\m  and  wild  flow-'See-saws  his  voice  in  inarlicuUte  noises! 

«•».  oaooxio. 

I  hail  f'fllffwM  hini  nl  rimlan'-o,  iwf^n  him  scale 
|i«  w<:«i«'rn  Willi,  niMi  liy  itn  f;fiiiii;r  #>ntrDnce 
*.Ut\n  nUft  liMii  iinnoiir-fNi.     Th'-ro  I  mark'd, 
'nmi,  'iiimI  ih(i  r  h«'«|iif  r-work  of  light  and  shade. 
Wiih  iiiri'Miii  f  hoM f:  ho  pliKrk'ri  rin  other  floweis 
fliif  \him\  on  Mr  hit  h  thn  [iMMinliKht  foil :  and  onoe 
I  iMnird  hiiii  iiiiiituriiiK  oVr  the  plant     A  wizard— 
NffffHi  Kauiii  slnvn  |ir(iwliiig  lioro  for  dark  omployment 


*Tis  well !  and  now  ibr  this  same  Wiaud's  Lur. 

ISIDORE. 

Some  three  strides  np  the  hill,  a  mountain  aril 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  dusteifl 
O'er  the  old  tliatch. 

ORDONIO. 

I  shall  not  fiiil  to  fmd  it 
[Exeiad  Orbonio  and  boott 
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SCENE  n. 

t  of  a  Cottage  f  anmnd  which  FUwert  and 
of  various  kinds  are  teen.  Discovert  Altak, 
Zj  and  AxHADKA,  (u  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

ALHADRA  {fiddresdng  Altar). 

then !  and  though  many  thoughts  perplex 
me, 

il  or  ignoble  never  can  I 
f  thee !  If  what  thou  Mem'tt  thou  art, 
sased  brethren  of  thy  blood  have  need 
I  leader. 

ALTAR. 

Noble-minded  woman ! 
»  against  oppression  have  I  fi>ught» 
fie  native  liberty  of  faith 
J,  and  sufler'd  bonds.    Of  this  be  certain : 
he  courses  onwards,  still  unrolls 
me  of  Concealment    In  the  Future, 
optician's  glassy  cylinder, 
tinguishable  blots  and  colors 
m  Past  collect  and  shape  themselves, 

I  in  their  own  completed  image 
or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 

I I  sought  I  found :  but  ere  the  spear 
Q  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
ae  and  my  aim.     With  baffled  purpose 
venger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart ! 

betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid, 
protect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  thee : 
are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble, 
•e,  fareweU. 

[Exit  Alhaora. 

Yes,  to  the  Bclgic  states 
etum.  These  robes,  this  stain'd  complexion, 
ileehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
befall  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
1  us  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
tst  services. 

ZULIMEZ. 

lie  wealth,  power,  influence  which  is  yours, 
murderer  hold  ? 

ALVAR. 

O  faithful  Zulimez ! 
return  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
Hild  give  me  an  unmingled  pang, 
ible  : — but  when  I  see  my  father 
his  scant  gray  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
on  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
and  proved  a  murderer,  ant!  her  infants, 
ts — poor  Teresa ! — all  would  perish, 
I — all  I  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
i  sur\'ive  the  complicated  ruin! 

ziJLiMKZ  {much  affected). 
!  I  have  distress'd  you — >'0U  well  know, 
ill  quit  your  fortunes.     True,  'tis  tiresome ! 
I  painter,*  one  of  many  fancies ! 
call  up  paRt  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
ank  canvas!  and  each  little  herb, 
vs  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 
I  learnt  to  name 

Hark !  heard  you  not  some  footsteps  ? 


ALTAR. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards  ? 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  him. 

EnUr  Ordonio. 

ALVAR  (starting) 
It  is  he! 

ORDONio  (to  himsdff  as  he  enters). 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature, 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife, 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.    A  Ut  taper, 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night-flies  round  it,  than  a  coi\]Uior 
Draws  round  him  the  whole  female  neij^borfaood. 

[Addressing  Alvar. 
You  know  my  name,  I  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Valdez. 

ALVAR  {wiih  deep  emotion). 
The  Son  of  Valdez! 

[Ordonio  toalks  leisurely  round  the  rooMf  and  looks 
attentively  at  the  plants. 

ZULIMEZ  (to  Alvar). 

Why,  what  ails  3rou  now  T 
How  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish 
you? 

ALVAR. 

To  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiveness ! 

ORiMNio  (returning^  and  aloud). 
Pluck'd  in  the  mooidight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey — 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mutter'd  o'er  them. 
Then  they  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There's  not  a  leaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There 's  one  of  you 
Hath  sent  me  a  strange  message. 

ALVAR. 

I  am  he. 

ORDONIO. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haughtily  uxtving  his  hand  to  ZuLlMRZ. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [Exit  ZuUMiz. 

"  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  aj^ain ! " — 
Such  was  your  message,  Sir !  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

"Tis  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such  ? 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool, 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  I  joumey'd 

hither, 
To  sport  with  thee  ? 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  Lord  !  to  sport 
Best  suits  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

ORDONIO  {aside). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Looks  round  the  Collage. 

You  are  poor ! 


ALVAR. 


What  follows  thence  ? 


Vide  Appendur,  Nolo  1  / 
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ORDONIO. 

Thai  you  vrowJLd  fcMi>i»  iv^ShM^ 
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The  Inqauition,  too — Toa  comprehend  me  T 

You  ara  poor,  in  peril    I  have  wealth  and  power, 

Can  quench  the  flames,  and  cure  your  poverty ; 

And  for  the  boon  I  ask  of  you,  but  this. 

That  you  should  serve  me— once— for  a  few  hours. 

ALVAR  (solemn/y). 
Thou  art  the  son  or  Valdez!  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

oaDomo. 
The  slave  begins  to  soften.  [Ajide. 

Ton  are  my  friend, 
"  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
BeUeve  these  calumnies — ^I  know  thee  better. 

CTken  with  great  HttemeM^ 
Tbxm  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  'U  trust  thee ! 

ALVAR  (fldcU). 
Ahis !  this  hollow  mirth — ^Declare  your  bunness. 

0RD0N10. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me, 
But  for  an  idle  and  fentaatic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  f 

[ORDomo  s<^  to  the  door. 

ALVAR. 

What,  feithless  too?  False  to  his  angel  wife? 
To  such  a  wife  T  Well  mightrt  thou  look  so  wan, 
ni-starr'd  Teresa ! — Wretch !  ray  softer  soul 
Is  pass'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  conscience ! 

ORDONia 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man. 
But  he  has  peri^'d. 

ALVAR. 

What!  you  killed  him!  hey  t 

ORDONIO. 

Ill  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think'st  it ! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[TVirns  abruptly  from  Alvar,  and  then  to  himadf. 

Why!  what's  this? 
Twas  idiocy !  Ill  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— 

ALVAR  {voatching  hi*  agitation). 
Fare  thee  well — 
I  pity  thee.  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  U  retiring. 

ORDONIO  [hamng  recovered  himself). 
Ho !  [CkiUiTig  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief:  what  wish  you? 

ORDONIO. 

Toil  are  deep  at  bartering — ^You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  to  you. 

ORDONIO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest. 
Did  Alvar  perish— he,  I  mean— the  tover— 
The  fellow, 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out !  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain !— Why  stand'st  thou  aghast! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals. 

ORDONIO  {hesitating). 
Now,  till  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  roe. 

ALVAR  {with  eager  vehemence). 
Am  yon  not  wedded  then  f  Merciful  Heaven! 
Jf/be  wedded  to  Terem  t 


ORDOHIO. 

Why,  what  aik  theef 
What,  art  thou  mad  f  why  kwk'st  dioa  upwaid  m\ 
Dost  pray  to  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air  f 

ALVAR  {reeoBeeting  kmadf). 
Proceed,  I  shall  be  silent 
[Alvar  mU,  and  leaning  on  the  taUe,  Udeshufaot 

ORDONIO. 

To  Teremt 

Politic  winrd !  ere  3^00  sent  that  meaaage. 
You  had  conn'd  your  lesson,  made  youiadf  praficMl 
In  all  my  fortunes     Hah !  you  |m>pheaaed 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistaken— 
Be  feithful  to  me,  and  I'll  pay  thee  nobly. 

ALVAR  {lifting  lip  hie  head) 
WeU!  and  this  lady? 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.    Ere  her  lover  left  her. 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  hia  neck. 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it 

ALVAR  {sighing). 

Yes!  he  did  so! 

ORDONIO. 

Why  no !  he  was  afraid  of  accidents. 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep^ 
Till  his  return. 

ALVAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend,  disii* 

ORDONIO  {wounded  and 
I  was  his  fhend. — 


/ 


Now  that  he  gave  it 
This  lady  knows  not     You  are  a  mighty 
Can  call  the  dead  man  up— he  will  not 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  yon.  have  no  ii 
Still  there  are  tokens — and  your  imps  majbriqgyn 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  abv 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  i^ill  have  left  thia  pidurs 
What  say  you  now  ? 

ALVAR  {afier  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  it 

ORDONIO. 

Well  hazard  no  delay.     Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  evening.     Ask  for  the  Lord  ValdOi 
I  will  prepare  him.     Music  too,  and  ineenae 
(For  I  have  arranged  it — Music,  Altar,  Incense). 
All  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  pone. 
Come  early  for  your  magic  ceremoniea. 

ALVAR. 

I  will  not  fiiil  to  meet  you. 

ORDONia 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 

ALVAE  (ofene,  indignantly  JUngs  the  pnrse 
gates  passionatdy  at  the  portrait. 

And  I  did  cone 
At  midnight  f  on  my  knees  ?  and  I  believed 
Thee  perjured,  thee  a  traitress !  Thee  dishonotV 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  iaXtyt 
Should  not  thy  inartieuUtte  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Infant  Loves— should  not  thy  Maidem.  Vowi 
Have  come  upon  my  heart  ?  And  this  sweet  Imagt, 
\  Tied  Tound  my  nec^  'vn^  huuT}  «^  «\a&tA 
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g  hands,  that  made  me  weep  and  tremble— 
I  dupe !  to  yield  it  to  the  miicreant, 
poUation  of  thee !  baiter  for  Life 
ell  Pledge,  which  with  impaarion'd  Vow 
1  that  1  would  grasp— ev'n  in  my  deatb- 
ang! 

rtby  of  thy  love,  Teresa, 
earthly  smile  upon  those  lips, 
r  smiled  on  me !  Yet  do  not  scorn  me — 
name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

lit !  rescued  fiom  a  traitor's  keeping, 
low  profane  thee,  holy  Image, 
trick.    That  woist  bad  man  shall  find 
n-hich  will  wake  the  hell  within  him, 
a  fiery  whirlwind  in  his  conscience. 


ACT  EL 

SCENE  L 


Armory,  wUk  an  Altar  at  the  back  of  the 
So/t  Music  from  an  inttntmeni  of  QlasM 


UMSio,  and  Alyae  in  a  Sorcerer*9  robe, 
art  attcowreoL 

OADOina 
K>  melancholy,  father. 

VALDEZ. 

Nay. 
oved  sad  music  from  a  child, 
as  loKt ;  and  af\er  weary  search 
lim  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
ipot  he  had  follow'd  a  blind  boy, 
led  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
^ely  moving  notes :  and  these,  he  said. 
It  him  in  a  dream.     Ilim  we  first  saw 
1  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 
down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep, 
pen  the  blind  boy's  dog.    It  pleased  me 
)w  he  had  fasten'd  round  the  pipe 
r  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 

Bce  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 

wore  it 

ALTAR. 

My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
clasp  his  knees,  and  cry,  My  father ! 

Enter  TntESA,  and  Attendants. 

TERESA. 

Ty  you  have  ask'd  my  presence  here, 
lit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
pproves  it  not!  'tis  mockery. 

0RD0N10. 

1  then  no  preternatural  influence  T 
1  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  f 

TERESA. 

that  I  have  imagined  it 

thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 

ncies  have ;  but  ne*er  seduced  tne 

viih  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 

ead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 

.    Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  yon 

lere. 


On  such  employment !  With  tu  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

0RD0N10  {aside). 
Ha !  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 

ALTAR. 

0  high-aonl'd  maiden !  and  more  dear  to  ae 
Than  suits  the  Stranger* s  name ! — 

Iswear  to  thee 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 

[Ikre  a  strain  qf  music  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scene. 

ALTAR. 

With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  cfaaim 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  oar  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell; 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  swifl  toils !  since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  die  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  b<«rd : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  niunberless 
And  rapid  travellera !  What  ear  unstunn*d. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  t 

[Music 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  tarns  o'er  my  head ! 

[3fusir  expressive  of  the  mooemenis  and  images 

that  follow. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands, 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vaMt,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw *d  sea,  whose  sudden  gulls 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard  skiff! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye 

dance. 
Till  from  the  blue  swoln  Cone  the  Soul  toik  out 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  behind  the  scenes  a  voice  sings  ike  three 

words,  **Hear,  sweet  SpiriL** 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  Charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine. 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 

BONG 

Behind  the  Scenes,  accompanied  by  the  stone  fiiscra- 

ment  as  before 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  speU, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knelL 

And  at  evening  evemM>re, 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore. 
Shall  the  Chanters  sad  and  saindy. 
Yellow  tapers  boimng  (amVbf, 
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TALDEZ. 

O  >i«nt  Tc-f'^a.  wi9e!y  vtert  il^Mi  pEvnplBd! 
TTiia  Vi.-v  no  teal  of  nnrtal  a^mcy !       • 
TTiaf  picture— Oh.  that  piciurp  lelb  me  all! 
With  a  fbtfh  of  light  il  c«me«  in  flama  it  THak'< 
8elf-kindled.  lelf-coiisunwd :  britchi  aa  thj  lifr. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  ea  thy  Fate, 
Alvar!  Mvno!  My  no!— The  12M|11M| 
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jTiHtiire  me  not!  But  Alvar — Oh  of  Alvarf 

TALOEZ. 

Boiw  ol\en  would  he  plead  for  theee  Moreecoet ! 
TIm  brood  accurst !  remomlea,  coward  murdereri ! 

TERESA  (tmZeffy). 
80 1  «>  f — ^I  comprehend  jrou — He  ii 

TALDKZ  iwUk  tnerted  amntemmce). 

He  k  no  more ! 


O  nrrow !  that  a  ftther*!  Toice  should  say  this, 
\  fiuher's  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDEZ. 

A  worse  sorrow 
Ax9  Fancy's  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TERESA. 

Tbeae  rajrs  that  shmt  in  through  those  gorgeous 

windows, 
Worn  yon  bright  orb— though  color'd  as  they  pass, 
An  they  not  light  f — ^Even  so  that  voice,  Lord 

Valdec  I 
\fhich  whispers  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
Bjf  many  a  fimcy,  many  a  wishful  hope. 
Speaks  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALOEZ. 

Tes,  ibr  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
He  has  lived  Ibr  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit! 
Mf  child,  we  most  not  give  religious  iaith 
to  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
T»  its  ovm  wish. 

TERESA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
Pennitted  prayers.    Must  those  remain  unanswered, 
Tsi  impious  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
BiTe  with  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief? 

VALDEZ. 

0  not  to-day.  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Wm  Alvar  lost  to  thee — 

[Turning  off,  aloud,  but  yet  as  to  himself. 
Accuret  assassins ! 
Dissrm'd,  overpowered,  despairing  of  defence, 
At  his  bured  breast  he  secm'd  to  grasp  some  relict 

More  dear  than  was  his  life 

TERESA  {with  a  faint  shriek). 

O  Heavens !  my  portrait ! 
And  he  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pong ! 

Ofii  false  Demon, 
llat  beafst  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 
[(^DONio  enters  tuith  the  keys  of  the  dungeon 
in  his  hand. 
Hodi !  who  comes  here  7   The  wizard  Moor's  em- 
ployer ! 
Moots  were  his  murderers,  you  say  ?  Saints  shield  us 
From  wicked  thoughtu 

[V'aldez  moves  towards  the  back  of  the  stage  to 
meet  Ordo.mo,  and  during  the  concluding 
lines  of  Teresa's  speech  appears  as  eagerly 
conversing  with  him. 

Is  Alvar  dead  7  what  then  ? 
%e  nuptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Rere's  no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa^— 
Kwajl  they  see  me  not — 'fhou  scest  me,  Alvar! 
1\>  thee  I  bend  my  course. — But  first  one  question, 
Oce  question  to  Chdonio. — My  limbs  tremble— 
TVsre  1  may  sit  unmark'd — a  moment  will  restore  me. 

[Retires  out  of  sighL 
ORDO  !<no  (OS  he  advances  with  Valdez). 
IWse  are  the  dungeon  keys.    Monviedro  knew  not 
IWt  1  loo  Lad  received  the  wisurd  memage,  1 


**  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again.** 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDEZ. 

Tis  well,  my  son!  But  have  yxm  yet  discovered 
Where  is  Teresa  ?  what  those  speeches  meant— 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  f 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  1  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trem- 
bled— 
Why — why,  what  ails  you  now  I — 

ORDONio  {confusedy. 

Me?  what  ails  ma? 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  ? 

VAIJ)EZ 

His  speech  about  the  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderers 
Bore  reference  to  the 


ORDONIO. 

Duped  !  duped  !  duped 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pause ;  then  wOdbf. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father ! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDEZ  {confused). 

True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom  ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  ns 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  faces 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

ORDONIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  them 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  stagger'd  up  and  down 
Through  darkness  without  light — dark— dark — daik! 
My  floHh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  felt  manacled. 
As  had  a  snako  coiPd  round  them ! — Now  *t  is  sun- 
shine, 
And  the  blood  dances  freely  through  its  channels ! 

[Turns  off  abruptly  ,*  then  to  hxmadf 
This  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidore's  manner  and  vcict 
"A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord  !** 
Oh  Gratitude  I  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  **  own  full  heart " — 't  were  good  to  see  its  color 

VALDEZ. 

These  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne'er  hod  yielded. 
To  your  entreaties  !  Neither  had  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  faith 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem, 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubts 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fancies  quelling  fancies! 

ORDONio  (in  a  slow  voice,  as  reasoning  to  himseif) 

Love !  Love !  and  then  we  hate !  and  what  ?  and 

wherefore  ? 
Hatred  and  Love  I  Fancies  opposed  by  fancies ! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime  ?  The  goodly  face  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonor  7    Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — ^Where  's  the  crime  of  this  ? 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence — 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALDEZ. 

T^ld  talk,  my  son^  Bal  thy  excem  ot  t««^xn% — ~ 
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mnt  hii  li«>p»|«Mi  liive  for  ymi. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

t,  darkt  except  where  a  gham  of  moonlight  is 
m  one  side  at  the  further  end  of  it ;  supposeA 
cost  on  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the 
I  out  of  sight  IsiooRK  ahney  an  extingmshed 
in  his  hand, 

X8ID0RK. 

VTBS  a  moving  letter — ^very  moving! 
e  in  danger,  no  place  safe  but  this ! 
lis  ttim  now  to  talk  of  gratitude." 
I — ^but  no!  there  can*t  be  such  a  villain, 
•t  be! 

Thanks  to  that  little  crevice, 
lets  the  moonlight  in !  1 11  go  and  sit  by  it 
»  at  a  tree,  or  see  a  he-goat's  beard, 
a  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  Blee]>— 
Dg  but  this  crash  of  water-drops ! 
lull  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  sflence 
my  thwartings  and  mock  opposition ! 
1  the  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

He  goes  out  of  sights  opposite  to  the  patch  of 
moonlight :  returns  afiar  a  minutes  eiapse, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  fear, 

hpit!  The  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
ist  in— and  those  damn'd  fingers  of  ice 
dutch'd  my  hair  up !  Ha ! — what's  that— It 
moved. 

[Isidore  stands  staring  at  another  recess  ta 
the  cavern.  In  the  mean  time  Oroonio  en- 
ters with  a  torcht  and  haUoos  to  Isidore. 

ISIDORE. 

that  I  saw  something  moving  there ! 
onshine  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning  

I  saw  it  move. 

0  (goes  into  the  recess,  then  returns,  and  with 

great  scorn). 

A  jutting  clay  stone 

1  the  long  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath : 
weed  nods  and  drips. 

ISIDORE  {forcing  a  laugh  faintly). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at ! 
lot  that  which  scared  mo,  good  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

ared  you,  then  7 

ISIDORE. 

You  see  that  little  nfl  ? 
permit  me ! 

I  his  torch  at  Ordonio's,  and  whSe  lighting  it, 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
pleasant  object  here—one's  breath 
>und  the  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colors 
bin  clouds  that  travel  near  the  mowL) 
thai  crevice  there  ? 
b  extinguish 'd  by  these  water  drops, 
rking  that  the  moonlight  came  from  thence, 
1  to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there; 
cely  had  I  measured  twenty  paces— 
f  bending  forvvani,  yea,  overbalanced 
beyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
ge  chasm  I  stepL     The  shadowy  moonshine 
he  Void,  so  counterfeited  Substance, 
N 


That  my  fiwt  hung  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear? 

Fear  too  hath  its  inslincti ! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  o^ 
And  yet  are  Beings  that  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye) 
An  arm  of  fixist  above  and  fiom  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snatch'd  me  backward.    Jiferdfbl 

Heaven ! 
You  smile!  alas,  even  amiles  look  ghastly  here ! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  go  yourself  and  view  it 

ORDONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  some  pleasant  feelings  tfuoagh  yon- 

isidork. 
If  every  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  »  particular  life» 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever — 'twas  just  so ! 
Or  had  it  drizzled  needle  points  of  fbost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald — 
ORDONio  (jaiierrvpting  1dm). 

Why,IsidQra 
I  blush  for  thy  cowardice.    It  might  have  siailled, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  hraee  man  for  a  moment — 
But  such  a  panic— 

ISIDORE. 

When  a  boy,  my  Lord ! 
I  could  have  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  cbaaoi, 
Push'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  them  Miflie  and 

rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides:  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  Usten'd  till  the  heavy  fiagmenli 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never 
A  living  thing  came  near — ^unless,  perchance, 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDONIO. 

Art  thou  more  coward  now  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  hn  fellow-man,  a  coward ! 
I  fear  not  man — but  this  inhuman  cavern. 
It  were  too  bad  a  prison-house  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you  '11  smile,  my  Lord),  but  true  it  is. 
My  lost  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrance— 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing. 

But  only  being  afraid — stifled  >%ith  Fear ! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  ronnd  me ! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes  ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  beUeve  me. 
In  my  last  dream 

ORDONIO. 

Well? 

ISIDORE. 

I  was  in  the  act 
Of  falling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat 

ORDONIO. 

Strange  enoogfa! 
Had  you  been  here  before  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Never,  my  Lord . 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly. 
Than  in  my  dream  I  saw — that  very  chasm. 

ORDONIO  {stands  lost  in  lAougfit,  then  after  a  ipousa 

I  know  not  why  ix  shouVd  bel  -^ex.  '\\  \» — 

^1 
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What  is,  my  Lord? 


To  IdU  a  man. — 


umoxx. 

0M>0Nl6. 

Abhorrent  from  our  nature. 


ISIDOXX. 

Except  in  wlfdefence. 


ORDONIO. 

Why,  that  *■  my  caw ;  and  yet  the  Boul  recoih  from  it— 
Tis  BO  with  me  at  least    But  you,  perhaps. 
Have  sterner  feelings  I 

ISIDORE. 

Something  troubles  you. 
How  shall  I  serve  you  t  By  the  life  you  gave  me, 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me, 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  I  will  tod  to  do  the  thing, 
If  it  be  innocent !  But  this,  my  Lord, 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate. 
No,  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darkness. 
When  ten  strides  ofi)  we  know  'tis  cheerful  moonlight. 
Collects  the  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart 
It  must  be  innocent 
[Qedonio  darkly^  and  in  the  feeling  of  fdfjustifca- 
tUm,  teUt  what  he  conceives  of  his  own  characUr  and 
actions^  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

ORDONIO. 

Thjrself  be  judge. 
One  of  our  &mily  knew  this  place  welL 

KIDOXX. 

Who?  when!  my  Lord? 

ORDONIO. 

What  boots  it,  who  or  when  T 

Hang  up  thy  torch — ^I  '11  tell  his  tale  to  thee. 

[Tliey  hang  up  their  torches  on  some  ridge  in 
the  cavern. 
He  was  a  man  different  from  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  himself 

ISIDORE  (aside). 
He  f  He  despised  ?  Thou'rt  speaking  of  thyself! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise. 

[Then  to  Ordonio. 
What !  he  was  mad  7 

ORDONIO. 

All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him ! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet. 
And  press'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.     In  this  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 


Of  himself  he  speaks. 


ISIDORE. 


[Aside. 


Alas!  poor  wretch! 
Bilad  mexi  are  mostly  proud. 

ORDONIO. 

He  walk'd  alone, 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsough^fbr  troubled  him. 
Something  within  w>»uld  still  be  shadowing  out 
All  possibilities ;  and  with  these  shadows 
BBs  mind  held  dalliance.    Once,  as  so  it  happen*d, 
A  fimcy  cross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest  : 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep : 
Hm  man  who  heard  him. — 

Why  didst  thou  look  round  t 


ISIDORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old.  my  Lord ! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.    As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  deef^- 
But  I  am  talking  idly — przy  proceed ! 
And  what  did  this  man  ? 

ORDOHriO. 

With  hk  hnman  band 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  poanble  thing. — 
Well  it  was  done!  [Then  very  wdH§ 

Why  babUest  thou  of  gmltf 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  pasB*d  &ii1y  off 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee-— dost  thou  lisienf 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  Lord,  you  were  by  my  fire«de, 
I  'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  "*M<«Mgfc* , 
But  I  do  listen — ^pmy  proceed,  my  Lord. 


When 


If 


ORDONIO. 
ISIDORE. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  lale-» 

ORDONIO. 

Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  sooni. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes^ 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  seem'd ! 
But  that  same  over-ready  agent — ^he— 

ISIDORE. 

Ah!  what  of  him,  my  Lord  ? 

ORDONIO 

He  proved  a  tMilor, 
Betray*d  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  they  between  them  haich*d  a  damned  plo( 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdez  7  I  am  proud  of  the  naine^ 
Since  he  dared  do  it — 

[Oroonio  grasps  his  sword^  and  turns  tffrtm 
Isidore  ,*  then  after  a  pause  returns 
Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finish'd !  Nay,  my  Lord ! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted-— 

He  made  that  Traitor  meet  him  in  this  cavern. 

And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  thefbol! 
He  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  beetle !  not  to  have  foreseen 
That  he  who  gull'd  thee  with  a  whimper'd  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruple 
To  murder  thee,  if  e'er  his  guilt  grew  jeakran^ 
And  he  could  steal  upon  thee  in  the  dark! 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  come,  if^— 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yes,  my  Lord ! 

I  would  have  met  him  arm'd,  and  scared  the  oomrd 
[Isidore  throws  of  his  robe ;  shows  himmi(f 
and  draws  his  sword. 

ORDONIO. 

Now  this  is  excellent  and  warms  the  bkxid! 
My  heart  was  drawing  back,  drawing  me  ba^ 
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With  weak  and  wommkh  icniplei.   Now  my  Ven- 


BaekoiH  me  onwmrda  with  a  warrior*!  mien, 
And  daimi  that  life,  my  pity  robb*d  her  of— 
,!law  wUl  I  kiU  thee,  thanklea  slave!  and  count  it 
*iloKifig  my  oomlbrtahia  thoughla  hereafter. 

niDORB. 

Aad  an  ray  little  onet  fiitherlew— 

Die  thou  fint 
[TkeyJ^ki ;  OiiDOfno  diaarwu  Isidoke,  and  in  di»- 
mnmmg  kim  tknmt  hi$  $word  upthairecess  oppo- 
aitt  §o  wkkk  tkey  wert  $lttnding.  Isidore  hurrie* 
nio  the  neeu  wUk  kUtorckfO%nowofoUow8  him ; 
m  lomd  cry  of  "  Traitor!  Montter  !**  i*  heard 
yVoM  cAe  ocnem,  oiii  ia  a  MOiii«n<  Ordonio  refuriM 


▼ALDKX. 


Hush,  thoughtlea  woman! 


I 

He 
ki 

lb 


oEDomo. 
hiiri*d  him  down  the  chann!  Treaeon  for  trea- 


of  It :  henceforward  let  him  sleep 
sleep,  from  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 
draam  too  is  made  oat — Now  for  his  friend. 

{Exit  Ordonio. 


SCENE  IL» 

7^  wfknotr  Omrt  <f  a  Saraeemc  or  (Jothie  Caalle, 
wiiM  the  Iron  QaU  of  a  Dtrngeon  tua62e. 


Nay,  it  wakes  widiin 
More  than  a  woman's  spirit. 

▼AU>VZ. 

No  mote  of  this 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  as! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  you. 

TKRESA 

My  honor*d  Lord, 
These  were  my  Alvar's  lessons ;  and  whene'ei 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them. 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mute  image. 

▼ALDEZ. 

^We  have  moum*d  for  Alvar. 


Of  his  sad  late  there  now  remains  no  doubt 
Have  I  no  other  son  ? 

TERESA. 

Speak  not  of  him ! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  ? 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mystery. 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it. 


VALDEZ. 


Heart-chilling  Superstition !  thou  canst  glaze 
Even  Pity's  eye  with  her  own  frozen  tear. 
In  vain  I  urge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 
Etsu  Selma,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood, 
My  second  mother,  shuts  her  heart  against  mo ! 
Well,  I  have  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
The  present  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 
Kaown  only  to  herself — A  Moor !  a  Sorcerer ! 
>M.  I  have  foith.  that  Nature  ne'er  permitted 
Ebseiieas  to  wear  a  form  so  iwble.    True, 
( doabc  not,  that  Ordonio  had  subom'd  him 
To  act  some  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 
Ai  little  doubt,  that  for  some  unknown  ptirpose 
He  hath  baftled  his  suborner,  terror-struck  him, 
AoA  that  Ordonio  meditates  revenge ! 
But  my  molve  is  fix'd !  myself  will  rescue  him. 
And  learn  if  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

Enter  Valdez. 

▼AIJ>EZ. 

SuH  aad  7 — and  gazing  at  the  massive  door 
Of  that  iell  Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hodst  sight  of, 
Stve  what,  perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it, 
Wlicn  the  nurse  still'd  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threats. 
Now  by  my  foith,  Giri !  this  same  i%izani  haunts  thee ! 
A  stalely  man,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[  With  a  sneer. 
Who  then  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
Kren  at  the  thought  of  what  these  stem  Dominicans — 

TERESA  {with  mJemn  indignadom). 
The  horror  of  their  ghastly  punishments 
Doch  so  o'ertop  the  height  of  all  compassion. 
That  I  should  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy. 
If  It  were  possible  I  could  foel  more, 
Even  ilMMigh  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 
tVcre  doom'd  to  suflbr  them.  That  such  things 


IsthisweUr 


Yea,  it  is  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  f 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges  ? 

0  that  I  had  iiuleod  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  firat-bom ! 
His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  hps ! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commaiuliiig  eye — his  mien  heroic. 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry !  to  roan 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angeL 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him !  and  when  oft  with  swelling 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr'd  patriots. 

Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there — for  joy  to  envy. 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd ! 

O  my  father ! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knelt  together. 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves !  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee. 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Place,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dark  perturbed  countenonce ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind  ! 
To  take  in  exchange  tlmt  brooding  man.  who  never 
Lifhi  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  to  scowL 


•Vids  ApoeadiM,  Nai»Z 


VALDCZ. 

Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  paraion !  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  his  liealth.  and  half  unhinged  his 
But  that  ihoti  wilt  insult  him  with  suspicion  f 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honor  f  1  am  old, 
A  comfortless  old  man ! 

TERESA. 

O  Griet\  to  Vveat 
Hateful  entreaties  from  a  ^mca  *«;«  \o^v%^ 
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Enter  a  YiUkBun  and  prtaenU  a  letter  to  Vaij>kz. 

▼ALDEZ  {reading  iQ* 
**  He  dant  not  Tenture  hither !  '*  Why  what  can  thia 

mean? 
**  Lett  the  Familian  of  the  Inquisition, 
That  watch  around  my  gates,  should  intercept  him ; 
But  he  ooi\iuras  me,  that  without  delay 
1  hasten  to  him-^fiir  my  own  sake  entreats  me 
To  guard  from  danger  him  I  hold  impnson'd^ 
He  will  reveal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  sorrow." — Why  what  can 

this  be? 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem, 
Tb  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  lus  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not  ?  Ho !  collect  my  servants ! 
I  will  go  thither — ^let  them  arm  themselves. 

[Exit  Vaij>ez. 

TKiiESA  (alone). 
The  mocm  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush'd. 
Yet,  anxious  listener !  I  have  secm'd  to  hear 
A  bw  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night. 
As  'twere  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
O  Alvar !  Alvar !  that  they  could  return. 
Those  blessed  days  that  imitated  heaven, 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  mur- 
mur'd! 

0  we  have  listen'd,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  aasumed  the  countenance  of  grief. 

And  the  deep  sigh  seem'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bliss,  that  pressed  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

[Apauie. 
And  this  mi^estic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  (^  and  long  commuiung  with  ray  AU'ar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  iujttre  from  his  presence. 
And  guides  me  to  him  with  reflected  light  7 
What  if  in  yon  daric  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poniard^ 
Hence,  vmimanish  fears,  traitors  to  love  and  duty— 

1  'U  free  him.  [ExU  Teaesa. 


SCENE  UL 


The  Mountaina  by  moonlight    Alhadra  alone  in  a 

Moorish  dreu, 

ALHADRA. 

Yon  hanging  woods,  that  touch'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold ; 
The  flowerlike  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands. 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
'Strange !  very  strange !)  the  screech-owl  only  wakes ! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perliaiw,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  woIvm,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  Uiing  am  I  ? — Where  are  these  men  ? 
1  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.     Oh !  ^-ould  to  Alia, 
The  raven,  or  the  sea-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air! 
It  wero  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiflf 
Ahi^  eome  Ocean's  boundless  solitude, 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  ootuse. 
And  think  mjrself  the  only  being  alive  ! 


My  children  S— 48idore*s  chfldren ! — Sod  of  VaUcs, 
This  hath  new-strung  mine  arm.  Thou  cowaid  tynat 
To  stupify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot — even  that  she  was  a  mother ! 

[Shejixesher  eyeontheeartk.  J%e*  drop  im  one  aflo 
another^  from  different  parts  of  the  alage,  a  od»> 
eideraUe  number  rf  Morteooea,  aU  in  Momk  gah 
menis  and  Mooriak  armor.  They  /arm  a  drdett 
a  diatance  round  Alhadwjl,  and  remain  rnUnl  fit 
the  aecond  in  command,  Naomi,  enlera,  Amii^imM 
by  hia  dreu  and  oraior,  and  by  the  aiUat  obeiaaaa 
paid  to  him  on  hia  entrance  by  the  other  Moor^ 

NAOMI. 

Woman !  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  bless  thee ! 
We  have  obey'd  thy  call  Where  is  our  chief? 
And  why  didst  thou  ei\join  these  Moonrii  garmenlit 

AuiADBA  {raiaing  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  en  tk 

cirde). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet!  faithfhl  in  the  battle! 
My  countrymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honorable  deed  f  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  ?  Cum  on  those  Christian  rabei 
They  are  spell-blasted  :  and  whoever  wears  them 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  inellB  awdf  . 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore  ? 

AUIADRA  (ta  a  de^  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  them  still  asleep^ 
But  he  had  perish'd 

AIJL  THE  MOREBCOES. 

Perish'd? 

ALHADRA. 

He  had  perish'd ! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  ?  can  an  in&nt's  am 
Revenge  his  murder  ? 

ONE  MORESCOE  (to  another). 

Did  she  say  hia  murder? 

NAOML 

Murder  ?  Not  murder'd  ? 

ALUADRA. 

Murder'd  by  a  Chndtt! 
[7^  ofl  at  once  draw  their  ssiro 
ALHADRA  (to  Naomi,  who  odtancea  from  the  ardtH 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword 
This  is  thy  chieftain's !    [He  atepa  forwara  to  fsk  tf 

Dost  thou  dare  receive  itt 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  till  I  have  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Vakiez! 

[A  pen 
Ordonio  was  your  duefhiin's  murderer! 

NAOMI. 

He  diea,  by  Alia. 
ALL  (kneding.) 

By  ills 

AI^HADRA. 

This  night  your  chieflain  arm'd  himself, 
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m!  irom  me.    Bat  I  ibllow'd  him 
e,  til]  I  saw  him  enter     there  ! 


JTAOMI. 


Thecavemf 


AJLHAmU. 

lonth  of  yonder  cavern. 

tiile  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 

frith  flaring  torch ;  he  Ukewise  enter*d. 

tt  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 

,  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords ! 

the  son  of  Valdez  reappear'd : 

his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 

*d  as  he  were  mirthful !  I  stood  listening, 

for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband ! 


NAOML 


edst  himf 


ALHADRA. 

I  crept  into  the  caven^^ 
rk  and  very  silent  [Then  validly. 

What  saidst  thou  f 
I  did  ix>t  dare  call.  Isidore, 
»iild  hear  no  answer !  A  brief  while, 
lost  all  thought  and  memory 
»r  which  I  came !  After  that  pause, 
1 !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  foUow'd  it : 
inoUier  groan,  which  guided  me 
mge  recAs— and  there  was  UghL, 
I  hght !  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
burnt  dimly  o*er  a  chasm's  brink : 
and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 
m  that  chasm !  it  was  his  last !  lus  death- 
^roan! 

NAOMI. 

ler,  Alia. 

ALHADRA. 

I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
y  that  cannot  be  remcmber'd, 
with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
heard  his  last :  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

NAOMI. 

it  us  onward. 

ALHADRA. 

I  look'd  far  Aovm  the  pit — 
was  boiindod  by  a  jutting  fragment : 
\B  stain'd  with  blood.   Then  first  I  shriek'd, 
alls  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
tie  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
to  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
ts  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
id,  Vengeance! — Curses  on  my  tongue! 
1  hath  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
lath  not  had  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
Isidore  I   thy  murderer  lives ! 
way  I 

ALL. 

Away !  away ! 

[She  rushes  o/f,  aU  following  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Dungeon. 
I  (alone)  rises  slowly  from  a  bed  of  reeds. 

ALVAR. 

place  my  forefathers  made  for  man  ' 


This  ii  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  ofiends  against 

Most  irmocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty? 

Is  this  the  only  cure  7  Merciful  CSod ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  ouUet  shrivell'd  up^ 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 

Ifis  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart, 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poisoD, 

They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  lothesome  plague 

spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pemper*d  motmtebanks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 
And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tear^ 
And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapors  of  his  dungeon 
^  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Uiunoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deform'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  sofl  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 
Thy  melodies  of  words,  and  winds,  and  waten! 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  ^ck  his  way, 
His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary !  Yon  rude  bench  of  tlone. 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 
But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light. 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  fiom  the  heart 
Where  Love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retires  out  of  sight 

Enter  Teresa  with  a  Taper. 

TERESA. 

It  has  chiird  my  very  life — my  own  voice  scares  me . 

Yet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  wimess  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  sounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here — 

[Looking  round 
O  for  one  human  face  here — but  to  see 
One  human  face  hero  to  sustain  me. — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  oa^ti  fear !  The  Ufe  >\ilhin  me, 
It  sinks  and  wavers  like  this  cone  of  flame, 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward  !  Oh ! 

[Shudderiitg. 
If  I  faint !  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault! 

[Faiidly  screams  as  Alvar  emerges  from  the  rece$t» 

ALVAR  {rushes  towards  her,  and  catches  her  as  the 

is  falling). 

0  gracious  Heaven  I  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  shall  reveal  mj'self ?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life, 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter !  Teresa !  my  Teresa ! 

TERESA  {recotxring,  looks  round  wildly\. 

1  heard  a  voice ;  but  often  \xv  toy  dtcttroa 

I  hear  that  voice  \  and  wake  and  vr^ — «q^  \r| — 
U  10\ 
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To  hear  it  waking !  but  I  never  could — 
And  *tit  to  now— oven  to!  Well:  he  ia  dead— 
MurdcKd,  perhaps !  And  I  am  fiiint,  nnd  feel 
As  if  it  were  no  painful  thing  to  die ! 

ALVAR  {ragerly). 
Believe  it  not,  sweet  moid !  Believe  it  not. 
Beloved  woman!  Twas  a  low  imposture, 
Framed  by  a  guilty  wxetch. 

^VRKBA  (x^irtsfrom  hirn^  andfcehly  supports  herself 
against  a  pillar  of  the  dungtan). 

Ha!  Who  art  thou? 
ALVAR  {exceedingly  afficttd). 
Suboni*d  by  his  brother — 

TERESA. 

Didst  thou  murder  him  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  repent  ?  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  forgive  thee,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  thee ! 


ALVAR. 


Ordonio— he — 


TERESA. 

If  thou  didst  murder  him — 
His  spirit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Asks  mercy  for  thee :  prays  for  mercy  for  thee. 
With  tears  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAR. 

Alvor  was  not  murder'd. 
Be  calm !  Be  calm,  sweet  maid ! 

TERESA  {wildly). 
Nay,  nay,  but  tell  mc ! 

[A  pause ;  then  presses  her  forehead. 
O  'tis  lost  again! 
This  dull  ocmfused  pain — 

[A  pause^  she  gazes  at  Alvar. 
Mysterious  man ! 
Methinks  I  can  not  foar  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Doth  swim  with  lovo  nnd  pity — Well  I  Onionio— 
CNi  my  foreboiiing  heart !  and  he  sulx)m'd  thee, 
And  thou  did»t  spare  his  Ufc  ?  Blosvings  shower  on 

thee. 
As  many  as  the  drops  twice  counied  o'er 
In  the  fund  faithful  heart  of  his  Terctui ! 

ALVAR. 

I  can  endure  no  more.     The  Moorish  Sorcerer 
Exists  but  ill  the  stain  upon  his  face. 
That  picture — 

TERESA  {advances  towards  him). 
Ha !  speak  on ! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa! 
It  told  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  tliis  portrait 
Tell  all — that  Alvar  lives — that  ho  is  here ! 
Thy  much  deceived  but  ever  faithful  Alvar. 

[Takes  her  jwrtrait  from  his  neck^  and  gives  it  her. 

TERESA  {receiving  the  port raif). 
The  same — it  is  the  same.     Ah !  who  art  thou  7 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvar  !     [She  falls  on  his  neck. 

ALVAR. 

O  joy  unutterable ! 
But  hark !  a  sound  as  of  removing  bars 
At  tlie  dimgeon's  outer  door.     A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  th>-vell,  my  love !  It  is  Ordonia 
F^or  the  honor  of  our  race,  for  our  dear  lather ; 
O  for  himself  too  (he  is  8till  my  brother) 
Let  me  recall  him  to  his  nobler  nature. 
That  he  may  wake  as  from  a  dream  of  murder! 
O  let  me  reconcile  him  to  himself^ 


Alvar. 


Open  the  sacred  sooice  of  peniieDt  lean. 
And  be  once  more  his  own  bek>v«d  A1t«k 

TKRHA. 

O  my  all  virtuous  love !  I  fear  to  le«Te  Ihea 
With  that  obdurate  man. 

ALVAR. 

Thou  dost  not  leavt 

But  a  brief  while  retire  into  the  darkness: 

0  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  roond 

TERESA. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my 
[Retiring,  she  returns  hastily  and 
Alvar!  my  Alvor!  am  I  sure  I  bokl  ibeef 
Is  it  no  dream  7  thee  in  my  arms,  my  Alvar!    [. 
[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door.     It 
Ordo.n'io  enters,  with  a  goUet  im  ku 

ORDO!fIO. 

Hail,  potent  wizard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  pour'd  forth  a  libation  to  old  Pluto, 
And  as  I  brinmrd  the  bowl,  I  tliought  on  tbeei 
Thou  hast  conspired  against  my  life  and  honor. 
Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not. 
Why  should  I  hate  thee  7  this  same  world  of 
T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  storm  of  rain. 
And  we  the  air-bhiddcrs  that  course  up  and 
And  jou^t  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 

And  when  one  bubble  ruiui  foul  of  another, 

[Wanng  kit  kamd  fo  Aurift 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

ALVAR. 

I  see  ifay  bent! 

There  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee.    Inly-tortuied  man ! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguiali. 
Which  fain  would  scoff  away  the  pang  of  goOL 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

ORDOXIO. 

Feeling!  feeling! 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble — 
"Tis  tnic  1  cannot  sob  for  such  miKfortunes ; 
But  faintnesB.  cold  and  hunger— curves  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage ;  this  chill  place  demandi  it 

[Ordonio  profers  the  gditt 

ALVAR. 

Yon  insect  on  the  wall. 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred 

Were  it  a  toy  of  more  mechanic  crafl, 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  lias  life,  Ordonio !  life,  ei^jo^inent ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculoua  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  fiaiBB 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity ! 


What  meanest  thou  I 


OEDONIO. 
ALVAR. 

There's  poison  in  the  wine. 


ORDONIO. 

Thou  hast  guess'd  right;  there's  poison  in  the 
There's  poison  in't — which  of  us  two  shall  drink  it  I 
For  one  of  us  must  die ! 


SJLVAl. 

Whom  dost  thoa 


if 
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OROONtO. 

>inpliioe  snd  fwora  fiiend  of  bidoro. 

ALYAK. 

I  know  him  not 
metlmiki  I  have  heard  the  name  bat  lately, 
e  the  husband  of  the  Moorish  woman  7 
lauloref 

OROONIO. 

>od  !  that  lie !  by  heaven  it  has  restored  me. 
m  thy  master!  Villain!  thou  shalt  drink  it, 
bitterer  death. 

ALVAR. 

What  strange  solution 
a  Ibond  out  to  satiify  thy  fears, 
g  them  to  unnatural  sleep  f 

I iaia the goUet,and  IhtmoingU  totheground 
with  tItmconUmpL 

My  master! 
ORDomo. 
ountebank! 

ALVAR. 

Mountebank  and  villain ! 
en  art  thou  7  For  shame,  put  up  thy  sword ! 
lots  a  weapon  in  a  withered  arm  7 
le  eye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblest! 
and  fear  and  wonder  crush  thy  rage, 
n  it  to  a  motionless  diitraction ! 
ind  seli^woFBhipper !  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 
h  in  univeml  villany, 
llow  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
thy  human  brethren— out  upon  them ! 
ftve  they  done  for  thee  7  have  they  given  thee 

peace7 
bee  of  starting  in  thy  sleep  7  or  made 
kness  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  midnight? 
py  when  alone  ?  Canst  walk  by  thyself 
en  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness  7 
:  thou  mayest  be  saved 

iRDOXio  {vacantly  repeating  the  words). 

Saved  ?  saved  7 

ALVAR. 

One  pang! 
call  up  one  pang  of  true  Remorse ! 

ORDONIO. 

me  of  the  babes  that  prattled  to  him, 

lerl^s  little  ones !  Remorse!  Remorse! 

^t'st  thou  that  foors  word  7  Curse  on  Remorse ! 

pve  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 

;Icd  body  7  mangled — dash'd  to  atoms ! 

the  blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 

w  away  a  desolate  widow's  curse ! 

ugh  thou  spill  thy  heart's  blood  for  atonement, 

)ot  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 

LVAR  (almost  overcome  by  his  feelings), 
ar — 

ORDONIO. 

Ha !  it  chokes  thco  in  the  throat, 
lee ;  and  yet  I  pray  thee  speak  it  out ! 
larl  Alvarl — howl  it  in  mine  ear, 
like  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
tot  it  hi&;ing  through  my  brain ! 

ALVAR. 

Alas! 
y  when  thou  didst  leap  from  off  the  rock 
waves,  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
re  him  to  the  strand :  then,  son  of  Valdez, 
K 


How  sweet  and  ihusical  the  name  of  Alvar ! 
Then,-thcn,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thee, 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  him  7 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fall  upon  thy  neck. 
And  weep  fbi^veness ! 

OROOIVIO. 

Spirit  of  the  dead ! 
Methinks  I  know  thee !  ha !  my  brain  turns  wUd 
At  its  own  dreams  !^-oflr— ofi|  fantastic  shadow ! 

ALVAR. 

1  Sun  would  tell  thee  what  I  am !  but  dare  not ! 

ORDONIO. 

Cheat !  villain !  traitor !  whatsoever  thou  be— 
I  fear  thee,  man ! 

TERESA  {rushing  out  and  faHing  on  Alvar's  neck). 
Ordonio!  'tii  thy  brother. 

[Ordonio  wth  frantic  wHdnets  runs  upon  Alvar 
wttA  hU  tword,  Teresa  JUngs  herself  on 
Ordonio  and  arrests  his  arm. 

Stop,  madman,  stop. 

ALVAR. 

Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee  7  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwhol^ome  dungeons. 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  b^>the.^ 
My  anguish  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio — Brother ! 
Nay,  nay,  thou  sholt  embrace  me. 

ORDONIO  {drawing  bach  and  gazing  at  Alvar  with  a 
countenance  of  at  once  awe  and  terror). 

Touch  roe  not ! 
Touch  not  pollution,  Alvar!  I  will  die. 

[He  attempts  to  fall  on  his  sword:  Alvar  aruf  Teresa 

prevent  him. 

alvar. 
We  will  find  means  to  save  your  honor.     Live, 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  father's  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs ! 

TERESA. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 
ordonio. 
O  horror !  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 
Could  recorapose  this  miserable  heart. 
Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 
Live !  Live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  to  live  with  you : 
For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  ? 
My  brother !  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother ! 

[KnecUng. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar  !^Cur5e  me  with  forgiveness! 

ALVAR. 

Call  back  thy  soul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  thee : 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness  I  Think  that  Heaven 

TERESA. 

O  mark  his  eye !  ho  hears  not  what  you  say. 

ORDONIO  (pointing  at  the  racauiy). 
Yes,  mark  his  eye  I  there 's  fascination  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him — That  is  he 
He  comes  upon  me ! 

ALVAR. 

Heal,  O  heal  him,  Heaven' 

ORDOMO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 
Will  no  one  hear  these  Blidcd  ^toaxw,  tii\d  vi^<^TQA\ 
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He  would  have  died  to  nve  me,  and  I  kill'd  him— 
A  hiubond  and  a  fiuher  !^- 

TERESA. 

Some  lecret  poiaoo 
Drinka  up  hia  spirits ! 

ORDONio  {fieredy  recollecting  hinuidf). 
Let  the  eternal  Justice 
Prepare  my  punishment  in  the  obscure  world— 
I  will  not  beer  to  live — to  live — O  agony ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  ovnn.  sore  torment ! 

[The  dooTM  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open^  and  in 
nuh  Aliiadra»  and  the  band  of  Morescoes. 

ALUADRA. 

Seize  first  that  man ! 

[Alvar  prc8$e$  onward  to  defend  Ordonio. 

ORDONIO. 

OBi  ruffians !  I  have  flung  a^tiy  my  sword. 
Woman,  my  life  in  thine!  to  thee  I  give  it! 
Oflf!  he  that  touches  me  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
ril  rend  his  limbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
With  this  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ashes. 

ALUADRA. 

My  husband— 

ORDONIO. 

Yes,  I  murdcr'd  him  most  foully. 

ALVAR  and  TERESA. 

0  horrible ! 

ALIIADRA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  t 
Demon,  thou  aliouldst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !  Then,  then  I  might  have  harden*d 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  have  had  comfort. 

1  ut>u1d  have  stood  far  off,  quiet  though  dark. 
And  bade  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
For  a  deep  horror  of  desolation, 

Too  great  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zegri !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  to  suppress  her  fedingg. 
The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  woman's  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  his  blood — Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me. 
Where  is  our  father  I  I  shall  curse  thee  then ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  would  pluck  thee 
thence ! 

TERESA. 

lie  doth  repent !  See,  see,  I  kneel  to  thee ! 
O  let  him  live !  That  aged  man,  liis  fatlicr 

ALHADRA  {stemly) 
Why  had  he  such  a  son  7 

[Shouts  from  the  distance  of.  Rescue !  Rescue ! 
Alvar !  Alvar !  and  the  voice  of  Valdez  heard, 

ALHADRA. 

Rescue  f — and  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenged  ? 
The  deed  bo  mine !  [Suddenly  stabs  OROomo. 

Now  take  my  life ! 

ORDOMO  {staggering  from  the  vsound). 

Atonement! 


Altar  {while  with  Teresa  supporting  Ordonio). 
Arm  of  avenging  Heaven, 

Thou  hast  snatch'd  from  me  my  most  cherish'd  hope 
But  go !  my  \\x>rd  was  pledged  to  thee. 

ORDOMO. 

Awfkyl 
Bnve  not  my  father's  rage !  I  thank  thee!  Thou — 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  Indora! 
I  stood  in  silence  like  a  slave  befiMe  beTi 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  tlw  pD, 
And  satiate  this  self-accosiiig  heoit 
With  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give 
Foigive  me,  Alvar! 

Oh !  oouldst  thoa  fiMget  ne!  ^ 
[Alvar  and  Teresa  bemd  aoer  Ike  hoiy  ^  Oumoi 

ALHADRA  (lO  fis  AfeOTlrt- 

I  thank  thee,  Heaven !  thon  haal  oidaiii'd  k 

That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  eme^ 

In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppreaaed 

Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  loo 

Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — ^Knew  I  a  hnndrad  mat 

Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 

This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  die  Wall 

The  deep  foundatraiis  of  iniquity 

Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beoeadi 

The  strong-holds  of  the  cruel  men  ahooM  frU, 

Their  Temples  and  their  moontaiixHia  Toweis 

fall; 
Till  Desolation  seem*d  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  USm, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  fecth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer! 
[Alhadra  hurries  off  wth  the  Moar9 ; 

with  armed  Peasants  and  SertoMlM,  Zci 
and  Valdez  at  their  head,    Vali 
Alvar's  orms. 

ALVAR. 

Turn  not  thy  iace  that  way,  my  fiither!  hidsb 
Oh  hide  it  from  his  eye !  Oh  let  Ihy  J07 
Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  fint 

[Bolk  kmed  le  V 

VALDCR. 

My  Son!  My  Alvar!  Uesa,  Oh  bkv  lam. 


TERESA. 

Me  too,  my  Father  ? 

VALDEZ. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  childmi! 

[Boca 

ALVAR. 

Delights  80  full,  if  unalloy'd  with  griei^ 
Were  ominous.     In  these  strange  dread  evenls 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  on  avifiU  voice. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  cfafliofr 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listen'd  to ;  but  if  rcpell'd  with  acorn. 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappean* 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfii^  feen ! 
Still  bids.  Remember!  and  still  criea.  Too  lale! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  oar  frla. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  1,  page  81,  coL  1 

ToB  SJPB  a  painlar 

The  following  lines  1  have  preserved  in  this  pIsciL 
not  so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  pi(!ture  of  dis 
assassination,  as  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespsd 

— J .„^^ .  .  »,.u„.^  u,^.  A  ,«„u —     to  the  Public)  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  pasnga 

[Then  turning  his  eyes  languidly  to  Alvam.  I  being  no  mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  sUgfat,  yeC  ool 
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file  of  one  *  who  ttill  lives,  nobOitate 
ior,  vita  colenditiimus. 

jeaJdng  ofAhar  in  the  third  perUm), 
noble  Spaniard*!  own  relation, 
oo,  bow  in  his  early  youtli, 
travelit  *t  was  his  cboioe  or  chance 
I  ■ojoam  in  aea- wedded  Venice ; 
le  love  of  that  divine  old  man, 
ligbtiest  kings,  the  ftmoua  Titian  1 
lecond  and  more  lovely  Nature, 
mystery  of  lines  and  colors, 
blank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
IM  Absent  present ;  and  to  Bhadowi 
epth,  substance,  bloom,  yea,  thought  and 
1. 

old  man,  and  revered  his  art : 
of  noblest  birth  and  ample  fortune, 
nthusiast  thou^t  it  no  scorn 
ieoable  ornament, 
pil.  and  with  filial  leal 
o  appropriate  the  sage  lessons, 
ay,  smiling  old  man  gladly  gave, 
bonor'd  thus,  requited  him : 
bUowing  and  calamitous  years 
hours  of  bis  captivity. 

ALHADRA. 

(Vamed  this  picture?  and  unaided 
iwful,  spell,  or  talisman  1 

ALVAR. 

}U,  a  mighty  Ulisman  1 

bable  memory  of  the  deed 

'  love,  and  grief,  and  indignationi 

re  the  forms  within  his  brain, 

■a,  when  shut,  made  pictures  of  tbeml 


Note  2,  pege  89,  col  1. 
ig  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
agedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published 
a  Ballads.  But  this  work  having  been 
print,  I  have  been  advised  to  reprint  it, 
the  second  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  p. 

Enter  Teresa  and  Selma. 

TERESA. 

le  spake  of  you  fkmiliarly, 

id  Alvar's  common  foster-mother. 

SELMA. 

ngs  on  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be, 

I  your  names  with  mine!  O  my  sweet  Lady, 

I I  think  of  those  dear  tiroes, 

two  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 

de  of  my  chair,  and  make  me  learn 

d  learnt  in  the  day;  and  how  to  talk 

hrase ;  then  bid  me  sing  to  you— 

ike  heaven  to  come,  than  what  kaa  been  I  ^ 

TERESA. 

ntrance,  Se'ma  ? 

SELMA. 

Can  no  one  hear?  It  is  a  perilous  tale  I 

TERESA. 


Sir  George  BeanmooU  (WriUao  18JD 


SELMA. 
My  husband's  (kther  told  it  me. 
Poor  oM  Sesina— angels  rest  his  soul  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  saw 
With  lusty  arm.    You  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  old  Chapel  I 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tree. 
He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosses,  lined 
With  thistle-beards,  and  such  small  locks  of  wool 
As  hang  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  him  home. 
And  reared  him  at  the  then  Lord  Valdez*  cost. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  but  most  unteachable— 
He  never  learnt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  the  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  notes. 
And  whistled,  as  he  were  a  bird  himself: 
And  all  the  autumn  *t  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  them 
With  earth  and  water  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gathered  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gray-hair'd  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy : 
The  boy  loved  him,  and,  when  the  friar  taught  him. 
He  soon  could  write  with  the  pen ;  and  flrom  that  tioa 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
So  he  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth: 
But  Ol  poor  wretch  I  he  read,  and  read,  and  read. 
Till  his  brain  tum'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  had  unlawAil  thoughts  of  many  things: 
And  though  he  pray'd,  he  never  loved  to  pra? 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  place. 
But  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
The  late  Lord  Valdes  ne'er  was  wearied  with  him. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
They  stood  together,  chain'd  in  deep  discourse. 
The  earth  heaved  under  them  with  such  a  groan. 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  and  had  well-nigh  fVilleii 
Right  on  their  heads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  f^igbten'd, 
A  fbver  seized  him,  and  he  made  conf^ion 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Which  brought  this  Judgment :  so  the  youth  was  seiaeA 
And  cast  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  father 
Bobb'd  like  a  child— it  almost  broke  his  heart: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dungeon. 
He  heard  a  voice  distinctly ;  'twas  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
To  hunt  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  man. 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doled  on  the  youth,  and  now 
His  love  grew  desperate ;  and  defying  death. 
He  made  that  cunning  entrance  I  described. 
And  the  young  man  escaped. 

TERESA. 

'T  is  a  sweet  tale : 
Such  as  would  lull  a  listening  child  to  sleep. 
His  rosy  ftce  besoil'd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  him  7 

SELMA. 

He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  discoverv 
Of  golden  lands.    Sesina's  younger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  when  he  retum'd  to  Spain, 
He  told  Sesina.  that  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Soon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world. 
In  spite  of  bis  dissuasion,  seised  a  boat. 
And  all  alone  set  sail  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more :  but  'ti^  supposed. 
He  lived  and  died  among  the  savage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


IN  TWO  PART& 


Uif  wvpl  )^^  rvcaSra  \fyuw  )^unQvof  h  fipf. 

jSjmd  Atbbii AJM. 


ADVliJlTISEMENT. 

The  ibrm  of  tho  following  dramatic  poem  is  in  hum- 
ble imiiation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakapearc, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  first  part  a  Prelude  in- 
stead of  a  Hrst  Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  resem- 
blance to  tho  plan  of  the  ancients,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  loft  us  in  the  jEschylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  tho  Orestes,  and  tho  Eumonides.  Though 
a  matter  ot/orm  merely,  yet  two  plays,  on  different 
periods  of  the  same  tale,  might  seem  less  bold,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  first  and 
second  act  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  efiect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  the  'Hme  of  tho  interval ;  but  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  houre  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
worse  effect  (i.  e.  render  the  imagination  less  disposed 
to  take  the  position  required)  than  twenty  years  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  up,  read  and  judge  it,  as  a 
Christmas  tale. 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
Emkrick,  usurping  King  of  lUyria, 
Raab  Kiuprili,  an  lUyrian  Chieftain, 
Casimir,  Son  of  Kiuprili 
Chef  Ragozzi,  a  Military  Commander 

WOMAN. 
Zapolya,  Queen  of  lUyria. 


ZAPOLYA. 


PART  I. 

THE  PRELUDE,  ENTITLED.  «  THE  USURP- 
ER'S  FORTUNE." 

SCENE  I. 

Front  of  the  Palace  toith  a  magnificevt  Cdonnade,  On 

one  side  a  vulilary  Guard-Houte.    Sentries  pacing 

backward  and  forward  before  the  Palace.     Chef 

Ragozzi,  at  the  door  of  the  Guard-House^  as  looking 

forwards  ai  some  ohfect  in  the  distance. 

CHEF  ragozzi 

My  eyes  deceive  me  not,  it  must  t>e  he ! 
HTio  but  our  chief,  my  more  Chan  iather,  ^rfao 


£bCer  Rui 


Out  Raab  Ejuprili  jnovea  with  weft  a  gvtf 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  hasle 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  ila  majesty. 
My  patron!  my  commander!  yes,  'tit  he! 
Call  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili 

Drums  beat,  etc.  the  Guard  turns  out 

KllTFKILI. 

raab  KIUPRILI  (moAi'ii^  a  signal  to  slop  the  dmis,tti 
Silence !  enough!  This  is  no  time,  yovaag  IKend! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  summoning  druB, 
Th'  air-shattering  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  ditMi; 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well!  Retire!  your  goueiml  gnetH ym. 
His  loyal  fellow-warriors.  [Gmarisnit 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Pkirdon  my  surpriae. 
Thus  sudden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended! 
What  may  these  wonders  propheay  f 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Tellmefin^ 

How  fares  the  king  T  His  majesty  still  lives  7 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  Emerick's  friends 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoffT  at  hope. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Ragozzi !  I  have  rear'd  thee  from  a  child. 
And  as  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.    Whence  this  a 
Of  mystery  ?  That  face  was  wont  to  open 
Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  all  thinyi 
Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

0  most  loved,  most  honor'd. 

The  mystery  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Betray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  told  Ihae 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.     All  things  hen 
Are  full  of  motion :  and  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with 
RAAB  KIUPRILI  (Ats  hand  to  his  hearth 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,  how  true  thou 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  soldiery. 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pajrs  the  commandeiB*  delm, 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  sworn  promises 
Makes  himself  debtor — hearing  this,  thou  hasthitfit 

All {Then  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  Mr.) 

But  what  my  Lord  will  leam  loo  soon  himaelC 

RAAB    KIUPRIU. 

Ha !— Well  then,  let  it  come  !    Worn  Mairo  ctt 

come. 
This  letter,  written  by  the  trembling  hand 
Of  loyai  AxMitem,  calls  me  from  the  camp 
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mediate  presence.    It  appoint!  me, 
m,  and  Emerick,  guardians  of  the  realm, 
ic  royal  iniant     Day  by  day, 
'  Zapolya's  soothing  caret,  the  king 
ily  to  behold  one  precious  boon, 
his  life  breathe  forth  a  father's  blessing. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

T  you,  my  Lord,  that  Hebrew  leech, 
ce  so  much  distempered  you  ? 

RAAB  KIUPUU. 

Barzoni? 
Q  for  a  spy :  but  the  proof  &iling 
urieously,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself)* 
1  £nom  the  camp. 

CHXF  RiaozzL 

To  him  in  chief 
nerick  trusts  his  loyal  brother's  health. 

RAAB  KIUPRILJ. 

dng,  I  coi\jure  you !  What  of  him  ? 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

ip  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cimning, 
gs  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whim- 
pers! 

lark  words  of  women's  fancies ;  hinla 
3re  a  uselras  and  cruel  zeal 
dying  man  of  any  hope, 
vain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine, 
[  chance  of  ofEipring  from  the  Queen. 

RAAB  KII7PRIU. 

mous  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head, 
!)  I  did  not  crush  it ! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Nay,  he  feaxB 
fill  not  long  survive  her  husband. 

RAAB  KlUPRILI. 

treason  !  Even  this  brief  delay 

es  me  an  accomplice (If  ho  live), 

[Is  moving  toward  the  palace. 
live  and  know  mc,  all  may 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Halt!  [Stops him. 
f  death,  my  Lord  !  am  I  commanded 
i  ingress  to  the  palace. 

RAAB  KlUPRILI. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

no  name,  no  rank  excepted— 

RAAB  KIUPRUJ. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

>f  mine,  O  take  it.  Lord  Kiupiili ! 
s  a  weapon  to  thy  hands, 
I  no  longer.     Guardian  of  lUyria, 
thee,  'tia  worthless  to  myself 
the  Iramer  of  my  nobler  being  : 
there  live  one  virtue  in  my  soul, 
-able  hope,  but  calls  thee  father, 
lou  dost  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 
i  from  within,  that  each  access 
1  by  arni'd  conspirators,  watch'd  by  ruffians 
with  gifts,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 
It  false  proiniscr  still  trails  before  them, 
this  one  boon — reserve  ray  life 
lose  it  for  the  realm  and  thee ! 

RAAB  KIUPniLI. 

is  rent  asunder.     O  my  country, 
Uyria !  stand  I  here  spell-bound  f 
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Did  my  King  love  me  ?  Did  I  earn  his  love  T 

Have  we  embmcedas  brothers  would  embrace! 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt  ?  And  now 

Must  J,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 

Against  a  coiUng  serpent's  folds,  can  I 

Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  beak 

Gore  my  own  breast  ? — Ragozzi,  thou  art  faithAd  I 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

RAAB  KlUPRILI. 

Hark,  Ragozzi ! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration  : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Ck>me  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voice  m 

flight. 
Have  faced  round,  terror-struck,  and  fear'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  pursuers. 
Ha !  what  is  this  ? 

[Black  Flag  displayed  from  the  Thwer  of  the  Pal- 
ace: a  death-bell  tolls,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  He  is  dead. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.     Alas!  I  fear. 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals 

RAAB  KlUPRILI  (looking  forwards  anxioudy). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulfilled !  See  yonder ! 

0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves !  the  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air — and  see !  they  9ome. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany. 
Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 
Had  preordain'd  them. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Was  it  over-haste, 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blazons  foitn 
Their  infamous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usurp'd !  Heaven's 

justice 
Bought  like  themselves ! 

[During  this  conversation  music  is  heard,  al  Jirst 
solemn  and  funereal,  and  then  changing  to 
spirited  and  triumphal 

Being  equal  all  in  crime. 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful. 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  wa> 
For  its  own  outwitting.     I  applaud,  Ragozzi ! 

[Musing  to  himself — then 
Raguzzi !  I  applaud. 
In  thee,  (he  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
And  keeps  the  hfe-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  sufferance. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee  i 

1  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  playesL 
Mine  is  an  easier  part — to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[Enter  a  procession  of  Emerick's  Adherents 
Nobles,  Chieftains,  and  Soldiers,  with  Music 
They  advance  toward  the  front  of  the  Stage, 
KlUPRILI  makes  the  signal  for  them  to  stop. — 
The  Music  ceases. 
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COLERTOGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


LEADER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

The  Lord  Kiuprili ! — Welcome  ftom  the  camp. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Grave  magistrates  and  chieftains  of  nijrria! 

In  good  time  come  ye  hither,  if  ye  c(»ne 

As  loyal  men  with  honorable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  last  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  shield  the  queen,  Zapolya :  haply  making 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  the  widow's  tears. 

LEADER. 

Our  purpose  demands  speed.    Grace  our  procession ; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

RAAB  KIITPRIU. 

This  patent,  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo !  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting)  ' 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  his  realm  and  offipring. 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 

[  Voices  of  Live  King  Emerick  !  an  Emerick !  an 
Emerick! 

What  means  this  clamor  ?  Are  these  madmen's  voices  ? 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell  ?  unmanly  cruelty, 
Ingratitude,  and  most  unnatural  treason !   [Murmurs. 
What  mean  these  murmurs  ?  Dare  then  any  here 
Prochiim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor  ? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  faith. 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe. 
Infamy  now,  oppression  in  reversion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter  ? 

[Loud  murmurs,  followed  by  criu — Emerick  !  No 
Baby  Prince  !  No  Changelings  ! 

Tet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  this 

Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honor ! 

Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  folded 

Vpur  thaw-Bwoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 

Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 

With  gore  from  wounds,  I  felt  not  7  Did  the  blast 

Beat  on  this  body,  frost-and-fiimine-numb'd. 

Till  my  hard  flesh  distinguish'd  not  itself 

From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior  7 

And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 

And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 

Her  countenance  twice  Ughted  up  with  glory. 

As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddess  down  from  Heaven  7 

But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  from  the  throne 

Of  usurpation  I 

[Murmurs  increase— and  cries  of  Onward  !  onward  ! 

Have  3rou  then  thrown  off  shame, 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  lo3ral  subject. 
Throw  off  all  fear?   I  tell  ye,  the  fiur  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe. 
Love's  natural  ofierings  to  a  rightful  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurjMng  traitor. 
This  brother-blight,  this  Emerick,  as  robes 
Of  gold  pluck'd  from  the  images  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back. 

[During  the  last  four  lines,  enter  Lord  Casimir, 
with  expressions  of  anger  and  alarm, 

CASIMIR. 

Who  is  this  factious  insolent,  that  dares  brand 
Tho  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  I 

[Starts — then  approaching  with  timid  respect, 
My^her! 


RAAB  KIUPRILI  itunUHg  OlOajf). 

Casimir!  He,  he  a  traitor! 
Too  soon  indeed,  Ragoxs !  have  1  leamt  it   'Amis 

CASUOR  {with  reverence). 
My  fiuher  and  my  Loid ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

I  know  thee  not! 

LSADER. 

Yet  the  remembrandng  did  sound  right  filiaL 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

A  holy  name  and  wtmis  of  natural  duty 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  traitoir'B  uHeranoe. 

CASIMIR. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  have  I  sworn 
Homage  to  Emerick.   Illyria's  sceptre 
Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior^s  gntip. 
The  queen  Zapolya's  self^xpected  ot&piiiig 
At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles^ 
The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart. 
Hath  honor'd  us  the  most     Your  rank,  my  Lord ! 
Already  eminent,  is—all  it  can  be — 
Confirmed  :  and  me  the  king's  grace  hath  appointed 
Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  highnrtewaid. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

(Bought  by  a  bribe !)  I  know  thee  now  still  lesa 

CASIMIR  {struggling  with  his  passion). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili's  blood  flows  hers. 
That  no  power,  save  that  holy  name  of  fiithef , 
Could  shield  the  man  who  so  dishoonr'd 


RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  bought  bond-slavs. 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  paml, 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feedet^s  usnrpM  tidsi, 
And  scream,  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 

LXADKR. 

Ay,  RingEmeiick! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  Lead  us,  or  let  us  pasa 

SOLDIER. 

Nay,  let  the  general  speak ! 

80LDIKR8. 

Hear  him!  Hearhki* 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Hear  me. 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  ni3rTia, 
Hear,  and  avenge  me !  Twice  ten  years  hav«  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honor'd  by  the  king, 
Beloved  and  trusted.     Is  there  one  among  yoo. 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe  ? 
Or  one  false  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear  t 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan's 
Outfaced,  or  widow's  plea  leil  undefeiided  t 
And  shall  I  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  my 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbene  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave  t 
The  underling  acoomi^ce  of  a  robber. 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  oflbpring 
Would  steal  their  heritage  ?  To  God  a  rebel* 
And  to  the  common  &ther  of  his  ooimliy 
A  recreant  ingrate ! 

CABIBIIR. 

Sre !  your  words  grow  daogvoM 
High-flown  romantic  ftncies  ill-beseem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.    Tis  a  stataaman'b  TirtMk 
I  To  guard  his  coaAtry's  safety  by  what 
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be  protected— come  what  will 
onks*  morak! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  (OAcfe). 

Ha!  the  elder  Brutua 
>ul  iron,  though  hu  sons  repented, 
ed  not  their  basenefls. 

[StarUf  and  draws  his  sword. 
InfamouB  changeling ! 
( instant,  and  swear  loyalty, 
obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
spirit  of  departed  Andreas, 

V,  etc  ruth  to  interpose ;  during  the  tumuU 
nter  Emvuck,  alarmed, 

XMEIUCK. 

e  guard !  Ragozzi !  seize  the  assasrin. 

ria! [With  lowered  voices  at  the  same 

t  with  one  hand  making  signs  to  the  guard 

Pass  on,  friends !  to  the  palace. 
'The  Procession  passes  inio 
Palace, — During  which  time  Emerick  and 
rr&iu  rtgard  each  other  stedfastly. 

EMXRICK. 

lb  Kinprili?  What !  a  Cither's  sword 
own  son*8  breast  ? 

EAAB  KIUTRILI. 

T  would  be  best  excuse  him, 
y  son.  Prince  Emerick.     /  abrjure  him. 

EMKRICK. 

thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
which  the  free  voice  of  the  nobles 
me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
d  grace  to  Raab  Kiuprili's  house  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

t  hadst  thou.  Prince  Emerick,  to  bestow 
lem? 

KMERICK. 

;ht  dares  Kiuprili  question  me  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

common  to  all  loyal  subjects— 

ity  !  As  the  realm'ti  co-regcnt, 

by  our  sovereign's  last  free  act, 

mself —  [Grasping  the  Patent 

CRICK  {with  a  conlemptumts  sneer). 
Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

isk,  by  whose  authority 
to  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  I 

EMERICK. 

luthority  dared  the  general  leave 
ind  army,  like  a  fugitive  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

who,  with  victory  for  his  comrade, 
3yed,  upon  the  face  of  death ! 
with  no  other  fear,  than  bodementi 
ted  in  a  loyal  purpose — 
mand.  Prince !  of  my  king  and  thine, 
me ;  and  now  again  require 
if  Queen  Zapoiya ;  and  (the  States 
Mnvened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  large, 
round  of  defect  thou  'st  dared  annul 
ing's  last  and  solemn  act — hast  dared 
t  til  rone,  of  *vhich  the  law  had  named, 
ence  should  have  mode  thee,  a  p/Dleclor. 


EMERICK. 

A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  sulci's  questioning! 
Yet  for  thy  past  well-doing — and  becauw 
Tis  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  belief 
Long  cherish'd,  that  Illyria  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom — and  for  this,  too, 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  l»ood  day-lig^ 
And  fostering  breeze  of  glory,  all  deservings, 
I  still  had  placed  thee  foremost 

EAAB  KIUPRIU. 

^  Prince!  Ilisten. 

EMERICK. 

UnwiUingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapoiya, 

Madden'd  with  grieC  her  erring  hopea  proved  idl»— 

CABIMIR. 

Sire!  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say,  hm frauds  detected! 

EMERICK. 

According  to  the  svirom  attests  in  councfl 
Of  her  physician 

RAAB  KItTPRIU  (OSide). 

Yes !  the  Jew,  Banooi 

EMERICK. 

Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  she  Ilea, 

Or  irrecoverable  loss  of  reason. 

If  known  friend's  face  or  voice  renew  the  iieiixy. 

CASIMIR  (to  KlUPRIU). 

Trust  me,  my  Lord !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  yon— 
Us  too — but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  fair  fame,  his  grace  prays  hourly 
For  her  recovery  that  (the  States  convened) 
She  may  take  counsel  of  her  inendB. 

EMERICK. 

Right,  Casimir ! 
Receive  my  pledge,  Lord  General.     It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  claims ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  course) 
With  all  the  past  pass'd  by,  as  family  quarrels. 
Let  the  Queen-Dowagcr,  with  unblench'd  honors. 
Resume  her  state,  our  first  Illyrian  matron. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince  Emerick!  you  speak  fairly,  and  your  pledge  too 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIMIR. 

My  Lord !  you  scaree  know  half  his  grace's  goodness. 

The  wealthy  heiress,  high-bom  fair  Sarolta, 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies. 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbees. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgcnce,  woo'd  and  won  for  me 

EMERICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  flourish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief,  have  render'd 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  Illyrians! 

RAAB   KIUPRILI  (StCmly). 

The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul. 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparison  i 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  coeval, 
Yea,  the  soul's  essence. 

EMERICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  Lord, 
Is  but  the  pulse  of  reason.     Is  it  conscience. 
That  a  free  nation  should  be  handed  down. 
Like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  law  of  lineage  ?  That  whether  infiua. 
Or  man  matured,  a  wise  man  or  an  id'\\>\, 
15  VCk^ 
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Boo  «r  zMr:Tkl  rrrm-tM.  dMtO  Wre  fodasce 
or  a  fit*  pw^'t  4iis«2»7 ;  ilMxaU  frll  oat 

WWre  ftv  the  prizn  kmI  ibe  bbab  are 
Of  ba^ij  L*ttX  «  nalMb'i  £ii«  tlMaU  hanf 
Oa  tbe  baVl  acrj4»nt  </  a  ra>ifr*fe*i  tawyimf 
Tba  cackacd  sulcrca  of  aa  in&nt '«  dull  f 


oTa 


Uliat  pcopie  *  How  coc%gpeii  ?  ar.  if  jumcuri, 
I  Jdot  noc  ihe  BBaz:«  power  :ha£  cfaams  lopetfaer 

Milljcaf  of  E3ca  in  nmrl.  nee<b  have  povcr 
f  To  win  or  wield  them  ?  Beoer.  O  ftr  becier 
'  Shocf  forth  chj  ttlei  lo  pod  rircaox 
'  And  widi  a  rfwoaand-foid  rvTt 


CASiim. 
claan  can  «A'«r«i^  wiih  or  need, 
_  the  fm*  luce  of  men  »bo  fc%e  iheir  coontiy  ?  ^^»^  «-Se  rocfa  fiauer  ibee.  and  the  veOenBg 
TlwK  chiefly  wto  have  <bo«htfer'l?\n»,  by  hriii,  I  nbfibed.  ibwil  bwA  lo  ibee.  Kmf  " 
OasB  fur  t}0tv  nwoaf.b  ofiel  wbo  ba^in^  obeyd'       ^jr  fib&!e«oine  km  lo  embank  the 
80  laib  best  U^ura  10  govern;  who,  bavins  raflerd,  ''"**  <J«P«a  ^J"  wstramL  and  by  prev^ 
CtnfttXfur  each  Uave  nifierer  and  reward  him  \      "" «— ^—  »'«  •«  »"»*-  -"«  '"^^  ' 
Wbeaoa  t^nrtg  the  name  of  Emperor  \  Waa  it  an 
Bf  Aatnre'*  fat  ?  In  the  norm  of  iriimiph. 


Ifid  warrvjV  vhouH,  did  her  oranilar  voice 
Mtkm  ifaelf  heard :  Lee  the  commanding  spirit 
the  fctaUiEi  of  commanri ! 


KAAB  KIITUIX 

Prince  Emerick, 
Hill  pravper  betf  in  your  ovm  pleading. 

EMRCiCK  (a^ide  U>  Casimie). 
RagosEB  was  ihy  tchool-mafe — a  bold  spirit! 
Bind  him  to  us ! — ^Tby  father  thaws  apace ! 

[Thtmaknd. 
Leare  as  awhile,  my  Ltml! — ^Yoor  friend,  Ragozzi, 
Whom  you  liave  not  yet  seen  since  his  return, 
CoaBBands  the  guard  Kvday. 

[CiaiMiR  reiires  to  the  Guard-Houae;  and  after  a 
time  appears  before  U  witk  Chef  Ragozzi. 

We  are  akme. 
What  fort  her  plf^ge  or  proof  desires  Kinprili  f 
TlieD,  with  your  aiaent 

KAAB  KIUPEILL 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
lie  unqoiet  silence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Hirottling  (ho  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  thee, 

Priiire ! 
And  I  have  waicird  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  faith  in 
A  plaosible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Cmericx  turns  as  about  to  caUfor  the  Guard. 
In  the  next  momrnt  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.     Stir  but  a  step. 
Or  make  one  t*ign — I  swear  by  this  good  sword, 
Thoo  diest  tliat  instonL 

EMEKICK. 

Ha,  ha! — Well,  Sir! — Conclude  your  homily. 
RAAB  KIUPRIM  {in  a  somewhaJ  suppressed  voice.) 

A  tale  which,  uhcihcr  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 

Against  all  mcauH  of  proof,  detects  itself. 

The  Queen  mcu'd  up— this  too  from  anxious  care 

And  love  bn>iif;ht  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 

With  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 

Of  a  rightful  ihnme ! — Mork  how  the  scorpion.  False- 

hwMl, 
Cofla  round  in  it«<  outi  perplexity,  and  fixte 
In  adng  in  iui  own  head ! 

EMERICK. 

Ay !  to  the  mark ! 
RaAi  KiiTpRiij  (aloiuf):  [he  and  Emerick  Hand- 
ing at  etfui-dislance  from  the  Palace  and 
the  Guard- House, 

Radai  thoo  Imlirved  thine  own  tale,  hadst  thou/mcied 
'ThlveJf  the  righiful  succeanr  of  Andreasy 


Of  bwiesB  Skill  10  arnMs  and  gnide  iha 
In  ilf  majesac  chaaneL  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  pairioi's  fiory!  In  all  else 
Mea  safelier  irusi  to  Heaven,  than  la 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  irikiri  of 
Wliere  folly  is  contagions,  and  loo  oA 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  betier 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  r^oia'd. 

EMERICK  {alomdi, 

Is't  thus,  thoo  scoflTst  the  people !  most  of  aH 
The  soldiers,  the  defenden  of  the  people  f 

RAAB  KILTRILI  (oIoH^ 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  aaiaon, 
Fcv  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormoos  babbie! 
Is  blown  and  kopi  aloA,  or  hurst  and  shailer'd 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soUieiy ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  fmn  the  frontieis  fiu* 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true 
In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  renom'd  thorn  i*  die 
Of  \'irtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largeas !  bat  with  aocb 
What  title  claimVt  thou,  save  thy  birth  I  Hlwt 
^N'hich  many  a  liegeman  may  not  |rfend  as  well. 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  t  If  a  life  ouilabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm.  in  i^'atcb  and 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  aoqi 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  as  safety ; 
If  victor}-,  doubly-v^Teathed,  whose  cmdergarlaad 
Of  burel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  1*?*^^^ 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these, 

rick! 
Give  the  tnie  title  to  the  throne,  not 
No!  (let  lllyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  ua!)  It 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 

EMERICK. 

I  have  fiudi 
That  thou  both  Ihink'st  and  hopest  iL   Fair  Zapolyi 
A  provident  lady — 

RAAB  KIUTRIIJ. 

Wretch,  beneath  all 

EMERICK. 

Oflers  at  once  the  nyul  bed  anu  thnxM ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  gloiy. 
Yet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  ti 
Is  more  than  to  be  king ;  but  see !  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  will  relieve  thee!  Ha! 

[TocAsOmpiI 

EMKRICK. 

Not  for  thy  swoid,  bat  to  entiap  thee, 
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ig  I  have  listen'd— Guard — bo!  from  the 

Palace. 

Guard  potl  fnm  the  Guard-House  wUh 
HEF  Raoozzi  at  their  head,  and  then  a 
umber  from  the  Palace — Chut  Raoozzi  de- 
\andM  KiUPaiu*8  sword,  and  apprehends  him. 

CASIMIR, 

(7b  Ehkrigk).  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[7*0  KiUPEiu,  who  turns  from  him. 
Hear  me,  Father ! 


irrest  that  traitor  and  amwwwn ! 

tds  for  Au  life,  itrikes  at  mine,  hii  eovereign's. 

RAABKII7PRILL 

>-regent  of  the  realm,  I  stand 

e  to  none  aave  to  the  States, 

ae  ooune  of  law.    But  ye  are  bond^laTes, 

MB  ye  that  before  God  and  man 

peach  Lord  Emerick  of  fool  treason, 

trong  groonds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 


Hence  with  the  madman! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Your  Queen's  murder, 
1  orphan's  murder :  and  to  the  death 
,  at  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hurried  of  by  Raoozzi  and  the  Chutrd. 

KMCRICK. 

)  the  sun  hath  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
lenca  shall  be  avenged. 

CAflllfUU 

O  banish  him! 
nay  will  crush  me.     O  for  my  sake, 
m,  my  liege  lord ! 

EMEEICK  iscomfuUy). 

What.'  to  the  armyt 
iroung  friend!  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
1  o'erpowers  the  man.     In  this  emergence 
ke  counsel  for  us  both.     Retire. 

[Exit  Casimir  in  agitation. 

XERICK  (alone,  looks  at  a  Calendar). 
igeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay, 
n  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more, 
shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
f  the  hist  look  of  the  waning  moon ; 
bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns, 
el  me  fearless  in  the  new-bom  crescent 

[Exit, 
nges  to  another  view,  namely,  the  hack  of  the 
ice-— a  Wooded  Park,  and  Mountains. 

"  Zapolya,  with  an  Infant  in  her  arms. 

ZAPOLYA. 

ar  one !  hush !  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 

!  Protector  of  the  helpless !  thou, 

w*s  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 

'  steps !  Ah  whither  7  O  send  down 

1  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 

rth  into  the  cruel  widemess ! 

eet  one!  Thou  art  no  Hagar's  oflipring: 

thou  art 

fill  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 

nds  are  those  ?  It  is  the  vesper  chant 

ig  men  returning  to  their  home ! 

en  has  no  home !  Hear  ma,  heavenly  Fatkar!^ 


And  let  this 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  winga 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Start'st  thou  in  diy  slumbenf 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hudi! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  theo^ 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha!  what?  A  soldier? 

[She  starts  back — and  enter  Cnxr  Raooisl 

CHSF  RAOOZZL 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.  Well !  he  hath 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
Hiat  can  enchant  the  serpent  treacheiy 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    -Ragfmii 

"  O  brave  Ragom.'  Count!  Commander!  What  mH^ 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing !  a  poor  nothing! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — ^momtioai! 

Tyrant !  I  owe  thee  Uianks,  and  in  good  houz 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thought's!  aw  loe 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  1  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelUgence  of  the  qneent 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLYA  {coming  fearfuUy  forward!^ 

Art  thou  nol  Ra^MoM 

CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

The  Queen!  Now  then  the  miracle  is  fttOt 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  'padum,  hairte  I 

ZAPOLYA. 

Stay!  Oh,  no!  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  flieel 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us, 

And  be  not  treacherous!  (JTfMtK^f 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {roising  her\ 
Madam !  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms ! 

CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

Take  courage,  madam !  'Twere  too  homUe, 
(I  can  not  do 7)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster!— 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Roab  KiuprilK-' 


Kiuprili!  howl 


ZAPOLYA. 


CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tjrnmt  call'd  me  to  him,  pmisbd  my  leal 
(And  bo  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealous).  But  time  wastes :  in  fiue 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  oouriem 
With  letters  to  the  army.     The  thought  at  <mee 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner-^ 

ZAPOLYA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CHEF  RAOOZZL 

Yes !  my  noble  generdi 
I  sent  him  off,  with  Eroerick's  own  packet. 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  foltow 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  My  limbs  seem  sinkiQgl*- 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {supporting  Iter), 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.     I  have  left  my  dmigev 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet,  and  my  boy's  mule^ 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  Uke  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountaina 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesna. 
Or  scare  the  followers.    Ere  we  reach  the  main  roaid 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  b&^e  Benl  a  vroo^ 

\U 


Tblt*  k«i!  A»l  If  1M  b»  pmo«L  I 

flM  ffaoQ  tikd  Imv«  mm  I  FIm  and  isre  ikyr  kin^ ! 

TVw  ffranf'a  <J«n.  he  caJrd  no  more  •  paJaoe ! 
Th«  ofj^MUi't  Mgel  at  lb*  throne  of  Heaven 
Miandi  up  efajriii  thee,  and  there  borer  o'er  di«e 
A  <;^teen'ft.  a  Mofher'a,  and  a  Widow's  curae. 
fUntjt^rffth  a  dragt/n't  haunt,  fear  arkd  fotpieioo 
Mtand  Mmtry  at  thf  (jortaki !  Faith  and  honor. 
Miran  from  the  throne,  ihall  leave  the  »*^i^^  na- 
tion: 
And,  tr>r  the  infinity  that  hoate«  in  thee, 
Fakia  glorr,  t^iimt  of  bUjod,  and  liMt  of  rapine 
(Fateful  ctmjunctUm  nf  maliipiant  planets), 
Miall  nhoot  their  Manlmenta  on  the  land  The  &then 
Ifenceforih  nhall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men. 
And  when  they  cry :  /j>!  a  male  child  is  born! 
'i*ho  mother  ehall  maka  amwer  with  a  groan. 
For  bloody  iwurpaiion.  like  a  vulture, 
Hhall  clog  iiM  fieak  wiihin  fllyrja's  heart 
KamoraeleM  iilavea  of  a  remorwlev  tyrant ! 
They  ahall  be  mo<:k'd  with  toundi  of  liberty, 
And  lilwrty  tball  be  proclaim'd  alone 
To  thee,  O  Fire !  O  Peiitilenoe !  O  Sword  ! 
Ttll  Vengftam.e  hath  her  filL — And  thoo,  match'd 

hence, 
^fa<a  to  ihf  infant.)  poor  friendlev  fugitive !  with 

Mother's  wailing, 
OAprlng  of  Koval  Andreas,  sbalt  return 
With  trump  and  timbrel  clang,  and  popular  shout 
n  triumph  to  Uie  palace  of  thy  &then !       [Exeunt 


CI.1 

Wkix.  then !  oar  round  of  charily  m  finah^d. 
Rest,  Bladam !  Yon  breathe  quick. 

aAROLTA. 

Whai!  timLGIyb 
No  delicale  court  dame,  but  a  nsmmramrfr 
By  choice  no  less  than  biith.  I  gladly 
The  good  strength  Nature  gave 


GLTcnnc 


That  hat  eoi 


Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  raven 
Had  chosen  it  lor  her  nest. 

SAEOLTA. 

So 

lie  soflerings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach. 
It  needs  roust  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  caa     Well !  lei  us  rest. 

GLTCIirK. 

There  ?    [Pcinting  to  Bathoet*8  dweBing  Saec 
aaswerii^,  points  to  wktrt  ske  dkra  «fi 

8AE0LTA. 

Here !  For  on  this  spot  Lord  Cnsjinir 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mountain  ridge 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
lingered  or  seem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it 

OtTCTlfK. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge, 
A  sperk  should  rise,  and  still  enlarging,  lenglbeB 
As  it  clomb  downwards,  shape  itself  at  last 
To  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and  spurring 
Who  but  Sarolta*s  own  dear  Lord  retura'd 
From  hii  high  wmhassy  f 
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8AROLTA. 

Thou  hast  hit  my  thought! 
ong  day»  from  yester-mom  to  eTeiung, 
leas  hope  flutter'd  about  my  heart 
ire  querulous  creaturea !  Little  less 
I  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy; 
e  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
men!  us. — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
le  bad  not  arrived  just  one  day  earlier 
his  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

OLTCINV. 

best  sports  belike,  and  gay  processions 

0  ray  Lord  have  seem'd  but  work-day  sights 
Ml  with  those  the  royal  court  aflbrds. 

SAKOLTA. 

mall  wish  to  see  them.    A  spring  morning, 
wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  biids, 
bright  jewelry  of  flowen  and  dew-drops 
■bed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it). 
Hit  them  all  in  eclipaew  This  sweet  retirement 
simir's  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred  t 
ood  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 
rmnmand,  what  I  had  else  entreated. 

GLYCINE. 

had  I  been  bom  Lady  Sarolta, 
?dded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm, 
tiful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 

SAROLTA. 

nnocent  flatterer! 

GLYCIlfS. 

Nay !  to  my  poor  fiincy 
si  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
r  such  stars  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

SAROLTA. 

the  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 

cied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  tha^  above  thee, 

ire  self,  a  cold,  drear,  colorleas  void, 

>m  below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 

;ht  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

»ut  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  the  dance  7 

9  not  Laska  thera :  he,  your  betrolh'd  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Jam !  he  was  there.     So  was  the  maypole, 
danced  round  it 

8AR0LTA. 

Ah,  Glycine  I  why, 

1  you  then  betroth  yourself  I 

GLYCLSE. 

Because 
dear  lady  wish'd  it!  'twas  you  ask'd  me! 

SAROLTA. 

ny  Lord's  request,  but  never  wish*d, 
aflectjonate  girl,  to  see  thee  wretched, 
ow'sl  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

CLYCIVE. 

Tt  is  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam, 
:  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
m  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
ill  tremble. 

SAROLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  T  think, 
^till  mock  him.  Bring  a  seal  from  the  cottage. 
Glycine  in/o  the  cottage,  Sarolta  continues 

her  speech^  looking  after  her. 
ig  above  thy  rank  there  hongs  about  thee, 
hy  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion. 


Yea,  e*en  in  thy  simplicity.  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  ieel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  tha«J 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the'courageii 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gentleness,  doth  prove  thee 
Thou  art  sprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there's  no  fidth  in  instinct! 
[Angry  voices  and  cJamor  within,  re-enter  Ghicaok 

glycine. 
Oh,  madam !  there's  a  party  of  your  servants^ 
And  my  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head, 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  Bathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man !  'twas  he,  my  lady. 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  Intruders; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  chaige  him 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam!  This  way!  Tbk 

way! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [Calling  witkota 

SAROLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine. 
Enter  Laska  and  Servante  with  Old  Batboet. 

LASKA  (to  BaTHORY). 

We  have  no  concern  with  yim !  What  needs  yoa 
I»esence? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

What !  Do  you  think  I  'U  sufier  my  brave  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-rufliana. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice^ — ^yes,  mere  malioel— 
To  tell  its  own  tale  7 

[Laska  and  SermnU  bow  to  Lady  Sarolta 

sarolta. 

Laska !  What  may  this  meant 
LASKA  {pompoudyt  as  commencing  a  set  speecA). 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship ! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he, 
On  yester-eve,  being  his  lordship's  birth-day. 
Did  traitorously  delame  Lord  Casimir : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  realm,  moreover 

sarolta. 
Be  brief!  We  know  his  titles ! 

LASKA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  wimesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsman. 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house, 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

SAROLTA  (to  the  Servants  who  offer  to  speak). 

You  have  had  your  spokesman . 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

OIJ>  BATHORY. 

I  know  not : 
But  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountains. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  father  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son : 
Yet  I  hate  falsehood  more  than  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  prewnce, 
Witncss'd  the  affray,  besides  these  men  of  malice  ;. 
And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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OLTCIIfSi 

Tet!  good  old  man! 
My  lady!  pny  believe  him ! 

■AEOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
Be  Blent,  I  onmnmnd  yon.  [Then  to  Bathoet. 

Speak !  we  hear  you ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

My  tale  b  birieC    During  our  festive  dance, 

Tour  lervantB,  the  accuaen  of  my  son, 

Ofler'd  groH  insults,  in  unmanly  sort, 

To  our  village  maidens.    He  (could  he  do  less  f) 

Roae  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  so  persuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  sparks  so  over  brave  to  women 

Aw  always  cowards),  that  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters, 

Hove  firamed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked. 

8AR0LTA. 

(Md  man !  you  talk 
Too  Uuntly !  Did  your  son  owe  no  respect 
To  Ihe  livery  of  our  house  I 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Even  such  respect 
As  die  sheep's  skin  should  gain  fi>r  the  hot  wolf 
That  hath  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lambs ! 


Old  insolent  ruffian! 

OLTcnnE. 
PRrdon !  pardon,  madam ! 
laaw  the  whole  affiay.    The  good  old  roan 
Means  no  ofience,  sweet  lady ! — You,  yourself, 
Lvka !  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians ! 
ShaoMOOjrou! 

8AE0LTA  (fpeaks  mth  affected  anger). 
What !  Glycine !  Go,  retire ! 

[Exit  Glycine,  mournfully. 
Be  it  then  that  these  men  faulted.  Yet  yourself, 
(^  better  still  belike  the  maidens*  parents. 
Might  have  complain'd  to  us.    Was  ever  access 
Denied  you  7  Or  free  audience  ?  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  our  own  servants  I 

OLD  BATHORY. 

So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  plants. 
Leave  his  jroung  roses  to  the  rooting  swine. 
While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 
His  leisure  serve  to  scourge  them  £rom  their  ravage  7 

LABKA. 

Ho !  Take  the  rude  chvm  from  your  lady's  presence ! 
I  will  report  her  further  will ! 

8AROLTA. 

Wait,  then. 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it!  Fervent,  good  old  man ! 
Fbfgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  fiice  of  sternness,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  tpeakg  to  the  Sennnis, 
Hence!  leave  my  presence!  and  you,  Laska!  mark 

me! 
Those  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  from  a  rose. 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Roatore  die  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  fimiiliarized  to  licensed- 
Rat  these  men,  Laska  — 


LA8KA  (addey. 

Yea,  now  'tn  oaaiq|. 

■AEOLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  first,  then  baflfed  dastudi^ 
That  they  have  sought  lo  piece  out  their  rsn^p 
With  a  tale  of  words  lured  from  the  lips  of  mi 
Stamps  them  most  dangerous;  and  till  I  wut 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  ahaD  not  need 
Their  services.    Discharge  them !  Too,  Bsihoiyf 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !  I  shall  plaes 
Near  my  own  person.    When  your  aon  rehun^ 
Present  him  lo  us. 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

Ha!  what;  straqger^ heve! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eyel 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  came  ao  aoddeiH- 
I  cannot— -must  not — let  yoa  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but~  [Tkm  to  SaboltamM 

NocftraUeui! 


8AEOLTA. 

I  od  have  pess'd  your  cottage,  and  Hill  pnind 
Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  ordiard-plol;  wlkose  i 
The  gusts  of  April  shower'd  aslant  its  diaidi. 
Come,  you  shall  show  it  me !  And  while  yon 
Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  ahonld 
The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  oo  the  waler 
Of  an  ebbing  grieC 

[Bathory  bowing,  aftowf  her  tafo  Am  < 
LASKA  (olone). 

Vexation!  baffled!  school'd! 
Ho !  Laska !  wake !  why  ?  what  can  all  this  oMit 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  ai^ar! 
Oh  the  false  witch !  It  is  too  plain,  aba 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady'a 
She  '11  see  this  Beihlen  hourly ! 

[Laska  flings  hinudf  taCo  At  aeaL    QLfC0 
peeps  in  timidly, 

GLYCINB. 

Laaka!  LHka! 
Is  my  lady  gone  f 

LASKA  (mrliZjr). 
Gone. 

GLYcnnc 
Have  yoa  yet  seen  luBi? 
Is  he  retum'd  I 

[Laska  slorfs  up  from  h»  fl^ 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  I^Mka! 

UkSKA. 

No!  serpent!  no;  'tis  you  that  sting  me;  yoo! 
What!  3rou  would  cling  lo  him  again! 

GLYClSfK. 

Whomf 


Bethleo!  Beftlfli 
Yes ;  gaze  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him! 
Ha !  you  forget  the  scene  of  yeaterday ! 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  then-— Oat  on  yoor  scfeeoi 
And  your  pretended  fears ! 

GLYCIXK. 

Your  feaia,  at  leaal. 
Were  real,  Laska !  or  your  tremUing  limbs 
And  white  cheeks  play'd  the  hjrpocritea  mmtvilel] 


*  Refer*  to  tbetesr,  wUch  ke  fee«  Maitioff  ia  kh  ef«.  T 
roUowinf  Um  wm  bocrowad  aaooBsetooilr  Gross  Hr.  W«r 
worth's  JliscarvJMi. 
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lomf  Whalf 

GLTCINV. 

I  know,  what  I  thould  fear, 
Laaka't  plaee. 

UklKA. 

What? 

GLTCXNC 

My  own  conacienoe, 
I  led  my  jealousy  and  envy 
«.  made  out  of  other  men's  revenges, 
tvave  and  innooent  young  man's  Uie ! 
ray  tell  me! 

UkBKA  {maUgmmdy). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

GLTCINX. 

mid  find  my  lady !  though  she  chid  me— 

[Ooing. 

LA8KA. 

Stop!  stop !  one  question  only — 


OLTCINX. 

Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
tiger,  valiant  as  a  dove. 
I  have  marr'd  the  verse :  well  I  this  one 
[uestion — 

LASKA. 

)t  bound  to  me  by  your  ovm  promise  ? 
ot  as  plaii^^ 

GLTCINE. 

Halt!  that's  two  questions. 

LA8KA. 

it  not  as  plain  as  impudence, 
're  in  love  with  this  young  swaggering 
)eggar, 

tthory  f  \Vhen  he  vms  accused, 
d  tfou  forward  7  Why  did  you  defend  him  7 

GLYCINE. 

lect  question  :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 

JL,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casirair 

3y  lady  force  that  promise  from  me  7 

LASKA. 

m  say,  Lady  Sarolta  forced  you  ? 

GLYCINE. 

)k  op  to  her  dear  countenance, 
?r  nay  7  As  far  back  as  I  wot  of, 
nmands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 
!  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 
9  have  sounded  to  me  as  commands  7 
love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 
lem  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistress. 

LASKA. 

r  Bethlen ! 

GLYCINE. 

Oh!  that's  a  different  thing. 
'  he  *8  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
J  old  lather.     But  for  loving  him — 

indeed  you  arc  mistaken,  I.Aska! 

I  I  rather  think  I  grirve  for  him ; 
so  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 
?e  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes, 
?art  lx?at8;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
.ar-wolf*  had  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
nled  forest! 


cut  account  of  the  War  wolf  (ir  I.Fcanihropus,  ser 
\ioon-calf,  CkalnuTB'  English  Pottt,  vol.  ir.  p. 


LAEKA. 

You  dare  own  eSt  this  I 
Your  lady  will  not  warrant  promise-breach. 
Mine,  pamper'd  Miss !  jrou  shall  be ;  and  I  ll  make 

you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeanoe^   Odds,  my  fingers 
Tingle  already !   "  [Make*  Ikrmlenmg  mgng, 

GLYCINE  (fuide). 

Ha !  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Glycine  then  criet  out  at  if  qfnud  cf  being  beaten 
Oh.  save  me !  save  me !  Pray  doo't  kill  me,  Laska ! 

Enter  Bkthlxn  in  a  Hunting  Dress. 

BETHLEN. 

What,  beat  a  woman ! 

LA8KA  {to  Glycine). 
O  you  cockatrice ! 

BETHLEN. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LASKA  [pompousL^. 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I-^am,  Sir  ^— (S'death  how  Mack  he  leoka  *} 

BETHLEN. 

I  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time. 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  this  before  me 
That  liAs  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LASKA. 

Bold  youth  I  she's  mine. 

GLYCINE. 

No,  not  my  master  yet, 
But  only  is  to  be ;  and  all  because 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  her,  not  him ;  and  if  sAe'll  let  me, 
I  '11  hate  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 

BETUUUV. 

Hush,  Glycme* 

GLYCINE. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  for  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  life : 
Your  Ufe,  and  old  Bathory's  toa 

BETHLEN. 

Bathory's ! 

Where  is  my  father  ?  Answer,  or Ila !  gone  I 

[Laska  during  this  time  dinks  off  the  Stage^  unng 
threatening  gestures  to  Glycine. 

GLYCINE. 

Oh,  heed  not  him .'  I  saw  you  pressing  onward* 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  jrouth. 
It  is  your  life  they  seek ! 

BETHLEN. 

My  Hfe  7 

GLYCINE. 

Alas* 
Lady  Sarolta  even — 

BETHLEN. 

She  does  not  know  me ! 

GLYCINE. 

Oh  that  she  did !  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
With  such  stern  countenance.  But  though  she  spurn 

me, 
I  will  kneel,  Bethlen — 

BETHLEN. 

Not  for  me.  Glycine  • 
WTiat  have  I  done?  or  whom  have  I  offended? 

GLYCINE. 

Rash  words,  'tis  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 
[Bethlen  mutters  to  himself  irtdignantly 
GLYCINE  {asid^. 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  haW,  o'  \\\©  ^oA,, 
The  sliaft  just  flown  that  \u\\eA  v\\e  %<iT\«TA\ 
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BBTUUCN  imutiering  adde). 


King! 


GLTCINI. 

Ah,  of>en  have  I  'wish'd  you  were  a  king. 
Yoa  would  protect  the  helplen  everywhere, 
As  yo!7  did  UB.    And  I,  too,  ahould  not  ihea 
Grieve  for  you,  Bethlen,  as  1  do ;  nor  have 
The  tean  come  in  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  the  forest;  and  then  Loska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yes,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I — ^I  love  you. 

•KTHLEN. 

Ph)tty  Glycine !  wert  thpu  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  ianciei,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  feel  like  one.  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Bnh  asks  and  answers  wildly — But  Bathoryl 

OLTCINE. 

Hist!  'tis  my  lady's  step!  She  must  not  see  you! 

[Bkthlkn  retires. 
Enter  from  tkt  CoUage  Sarolta  and  Bathort. 

8AR0LTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy — 
You  here,  Glycine  I  [Exit  Bathort. 

OLTCINK. 

Pardon,  pardon,  Madam ! 
If  you  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not. 
You  could  not  have  him  harm'd. 

SAROLTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine ! 

OLTCINS. 

Ifa,  I  shall  break  my  heart  [Sobbing. 

SAROLTA  {taking  ner  hand). 
Ha !  is  it  so  I 
O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each. 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLYCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

BAROLTA. 

Seeks  his  brave  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

GLYCINE. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  ? 

BAROLTA. 

Where  is  Laska? 
Hat  he  not  told  thee  I 

GLYCINE. 

Nothing.     In  his  fear — 
Anger,  I  mean — stole  off— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

BAROLTA, 

His  shame  excuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  lesson  for  himself. 
Bathory  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
Safe  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

GLYCINE. 

The  saints  bless  jrou ! 
Shame  on  my  graceless  heart !  How  dared  I  fear 
hady  Sarolia  could  be  cruel ' 


8AR0LTA. 

Be  yourself^  giil ! 

GLTCIMK. 

O, 'tis  so  full  Aerv.      [Alfto-kM 
And  now  it  cannot  harm  him  if  I  tell  yon. 
That  the  old  man's  son— 

BAROLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  mans  son! 
A  destiny,  not  imlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  1  know  of  thee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  inteatme 
Shook  and  ingulPd  the  pillars  of  lllyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  bock  by  that  same 

quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thme. 
Command  thyself!  Be  secret !  His  true 
Hear'st  thou  I 

GLYCINE  {eagerij/^ 
OteU— 

BETHLEN  (to&o  had  overhtard  the  hut  few  word*,  mm 

ruAes  oui). 

Yes,  tell  me.  Shape  fiom  Heavsa' 
Who  is  my  father? 

BAROLTA  (gazing  with  ntrprim). 

Thine?  7Ay  father?  Rise! 

GLYCINS. 

Alas !  He  hath  alarm'd  you«  my  dear  lady ! 

BAROLTA. 

EGb  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

OLYCINK. 

Rise,  Bedileo!  Kn! 

BETHLEN. 

No ;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orpihan's  toogat 

Plead  for  roe !  I  am  rooted  to  the  earth. 

And  have  no  power  to  rise !  Give  me  a  fiidier! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  i^ 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  me 

In  thine  own  heart !  Speak !  speak !  Restore  to  ms 

A  name  in  the  v^-orld ! 

BAROLTA, 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  gsml  st 
I  know  not  who  thou  art     And  if  I  knew, 
Dared  I — But  rise ! 

BETHLEN. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  paieniB, 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  me ! 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  forth  from  a  ruio, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  mountain's  ridgs^ 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not      Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee — haply,  brave  youth. 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe  for  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safe  ?  safe  ?  O  let  me  then  inherit  danger. 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right ! 

BAROLTA  {aside). 

That  look  again!— 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  skirts 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mounttins- 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bethlen  7 

BETHLEN. 

Lady,  'twaa  my  wool 
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there  in  my  childhood  oft  alono, 
cr  rn  myDelf  the  name  of  father. 
Baihory  (why.  till  now  1  gue«*d  not) 
;vcr  hear  it  from  my  lips,  but  sighing 
iward.   Yet  of  late  an  idle  tenor 

GLYCINE. 

that  wood  is  haunted  by  the  war^wolves, 
\j  and  monstrou»— 

8AR0LTA  (with  o  tmUe). 

Moon-calves,  credulous  girl 
mc  overgrown  savage  of  the  forest 
lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  rest 

[Then  fpeaking  again  to  Bethlen. 
t  last  great  battle  (O  young  man ! 
ikest  anew  my  life's  sole  anguish),  that 
x'd  Lord  Cmerick  on  his  throne,  Bathory 
cry,  (ar  inward  from  the  track, 
»lIow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  nest, 
thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
<,  that  wrapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

BETHLEN. 

t's  weakness  doth  relax  my  frame, 
fear  to  ask 

SAEOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BETHLEN. 

)  Strike  quickly !  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  hiMbrtaM. 
te,  cold  stone.  N 

SAEOLTA. 

Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 

f  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 

ed  lady  lay,  whose  life  fast  waning 

I  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes, 

in'd  towards  the  babe.  At  length  one  arm 
from  lier  own  weight  disengaging, 

led  first  to  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 

th  a  golden  caHket.    Thus  entreated 

>r-father  took  thee  in  his  arms, 

eling.  spake  :  If  aught  of  tliis  world's  com- 
fbn 

h  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 

ny  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child ! 

itenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 
paring 

oire.  but  it  died  upon  her  lips 

It  whisper,  "  Fly !  Save  him !  Hide— hide 
all  I" 

BETHLEN. 

he  leave  her  ?  What !  Had  I  a  mother  f 
her  bleeding,  dying  ?  Bought  I  vile  life 
'■  desertion  of  a  dying  mother  ? 
rl 

GLYCINE. 

Alas!  thou  art  bcwildcr'd, 
forget  thou  wcrt  a  helpless  infant ! 

BETHLEN. 

«  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
and  left  to  perish  ? 

8AR0LTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
{H^nnd-swell  of  a  teeming  instinct: 
t  lift  iisoif  to  air  and  sunshine, 
ill  fimi  n  mirror  in  the  waters, 
lakes  boil  above  it.    Check  him  not! 

BKTHLEN. 

wore  diffused  among  the  waters 
rre  into  the  secTet  depths  of  earth, 

their  way  in  darkness  I  Would  that  I 
read  mvH<>lf  unon  the  horoeiesf  wiadMl 


And  I  would  seek  her !  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  can  not  die !  O  pardon,  gracious  lady , 
You  were  about  to  say,  that  he  retum'd— 

SAEOLTA. 

Deep  Love,  the  godlike  in  us,  still  believes 
Its  objects  as  immortal  as  itself! 

BETHLEN. 

And  (bund  her  still — 

SAEOLTA. 

Alas !  he  did  return  i 
He  left  no  spot  unsearch'd  in  all  the  forast, 
But  she  (1  trust  me  by  some  friendly  hand) 
Had  been  borne  off 

BETHLEN. 

O  whither  I 

GLYCINE.  % 

Dearest  Bethlen! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Gaze  so  upon  the  air ! 

SAEOLTA  (continuing  the  ttory). 

While  he  was  absent, 
A  friendly  troop,  't  is  certain,  scour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Emehck. 

BETHLEN. 

Emerick! 
Oh  Hell ! 

GLYCINE  (to  nlenct  him). 
Bethlen ! 

BETHLEN. 

Hist !  I  '11  curse  him  in  a  whisper 
This  gracious  lady  must  hear  blessings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head, 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek : 
Or  else  $he  were  ray  mother ! 

8AR0LTA.  *■ 

Noble  youth ! 
From  me  fear  nothing !  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Offerings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pass'd  that  weigh  mc  down,  though  innocent . 
Thy  foster-father  hid  the  secret  from  thee, 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded. 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sorting  with  thy  state! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  thyself  suspected 
£  'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  usks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fears  I  Great  Nature  huth  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  gifts !  From  me  thou  shalt  receive 
All  honorable  aidance !  But  haste  hence ! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years  !  Be  thou  henceforth  my  soldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  suffcr'd, 
Thou  sol  vest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth  ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own 

honor 
Guide  thee  to  that  thou  scckcst  I 

GLYCINE. 

Must  he  leave  nsf 

BETHLEN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing, 
But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighs 
That  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  sti- 
fling ? 
May  Heaven  and  lliinc  owti  virtues,  high-bom  lady 
Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  far,  far  aloof 
To  scare  all  evil  from  thee  I  Yet,  if  fate 
Ilath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  danger, 
From  the  uttermost  region  of  l\\e  etirvVv,  Tcvt\^\t^, 
Swift  as  a  soiril  invokw\  \  •hw\\*\  W  "^\\V\  \\va%* 
16  N\-' 
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And  then,  perchance,  I  might  liave  power  to  unbosom 
These  thanks  that  struggle  here.    £yes  fair  as  thine 
Have  gazed  on  me  with  tears  of  love  and  anguish, 
Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconscious ; 
And  tones  of  anxious  fondness,  passionate  prayers, 
Have  been  talk'd  to  me !    Bat  this  tongue  ne*er 

soothed 
A  mother's  ear,  lisping  a  mother's  name ! 
O,  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  could  return .'  One  >¥)on  then,  lady  I 
Where'er  thou  bidd'st,  I  go  thy  faithful  soldier. 
But  first  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  ravine 
Affront  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest ! 
Or  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  there, 
Tsfte  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly. 
They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.    Blood  calls  for 

blood! 

[Exit  Bethlkn. 

SAROLTA. 

Ah !  it  was  this  T  fear'd.    To  ward  ofT  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  tlie  self-same  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  in&nt  arm. 

GLYCINK. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him !  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyena's  shape. 

•  SAROLTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  thee.  Glycine  f 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  faith. 

GLYCINE. 

O  chide  mo  not,  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAROLTA. 

Forgive  mo,  I  spake  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl ; 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Three  days  past 
A  courier  from  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose : 
And  never  hath  been  heard*of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  homa  wUhouL 

SAROLTA. 

Hark !  dost  thou  hear  it  7 

GLYCINE. 

T  is  the  sound  of  horns ! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out ! 

SAROLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Would  not  come  thus !  [Horns  again. 

GLYCINE. 

Still  louder 

SAROLTA. 

Haste  we  hence  I 
For  I  believe  m  part  thy  tale  of  terror ' 
But  trust  me,  't  is  the  inner  man  transfbrr.i'd  : 
Beasts  in  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  tlun  war* 


[Sarolta  and  Glycine  exemtt  Trttmpelt  Oc  Umitr 
Enter  Emericr,  Lord  Ruix>lpu,  Laska,  md 
Huntamtnand  AUendanlg. 

RITDOLTH. 

A  gallant  chase.  Sire. 

KMERICK. 

Ay,  but  this  new  quany 
That  we  last  started  seems  worth  all  the  rest 

[Thtn  to  Laska 
And  you— excuse  me — what  *s  your  name  t 

LASKA. 

Whatervf 
Tour  Majesty  may  please. 

EMERfCK. 

Nay,  that  *■  too  late,  nm 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfather 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee  I 

)  laska. 

Laska,  mj  Uege  SoTen%B 

KMERJCK. 

Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska !    And  yon  are 
Lord  Casimir's  steward  7 

laska. 

And  your  majesty's  creatars 

EMKRICK. 

7\m>  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approadi. 
Which  was  your  lady  ? 

laska. 

My  liege  lord,  the  taDsr 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  hmdaiid 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  maid*s  fi» 

ward — 
Tet  would  your  grace  but  speak — 

KMERICK. 

Hum,  master  stswsid 
I  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [7\>  Laska,  then  to  RuDOUV 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  '11  aimounce  our  coming 
Greet  fair  Sarolta  from  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  buwness  of  the  stsle 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LORD  RUDOLPH  (aside). 
Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant !  Yes,  I  will  announce  thee. 

EMKRICK. 

Now  onward  all  [Exeunt  atiadni» 

EMERICK  itoiuM). 

A  fair  one,  by  my  faith! 
If  her  face  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature. 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  his  reasons  too. 
"  Her  tender  healthy  her  vow  of  strict  retirement. 
Made  early  in  the  convent — His  word  pledged—'* 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain !  In  this  Lsski 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  doll 
Through  the  transparence  of  the  fool,  methooght 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it)  i 

The  crocodile's  eye.  that  peer'd-  up  from  the 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambitioa 
Won  me  the  husband.    Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife !  Let  him  be  deem'd  the  aggi 
Whose  cunning  and  distrust  began  the  game ! 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  L 

wood.  At  one  tide  a  cavern^  ooerhmg  wiih 
APOLTA  and  Raab  Kiupriu  ducmxred: 
I  etpeciaUy  the  laOtr,  in  rude  and  wxtge 
is. 

raab  KiuniiLi. 
1  then  aught  while  I  was  domberinipf 

-       ZAPOLYA. 

Nothmg, 
'  face  became  convalaed.    1|^  miserable ! 
j's  lost  mercy  fled  I  Is  sleep /grown  treach- 
erous? 

RAAB  KIUTRILL 

3ep,  ibr  sleep  itself  to  rest  fai! 

1  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  treOt 

s  seeking  you,  when  all  at  once 

ecame  entangled  in  a  net : 
entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it 
I  freed  myself,  had  sight  of  you, 

lasten'd  eagerly,  again 

y  frame  encumber*d :  a  huge  serpent 

>und  my  chest,  but  t^htest  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

ras  lack  of  food  .  for  hunger  chokes! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

I  saw  you  by  a  shrivell'd  child 
pursu^.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
ou  the  ground  methought,  but  close  above  it 
to  ^hoot  youTMlf  along  the  air, 
m  pass'd  me,  tum'd  your  face  and  shiiek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

lith  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 
owing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  craved 
le  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter, 
whole  face  look'd  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 
I<1'8  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me 
with  toil  and  penury! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Nay !  what  ails  you  ? 

ZAPOLYA. 

us  (ainmcss  there  comes  stealing  o*er  me. 
1*8  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
ing  sun  behind  him-? 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Cheerly !  The  dusk 
kly  shroud  us.     Ere  the  moon  be  up, 
I  '11  bring  thee  food ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
telf  blunt.     O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
wn  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects, 
efore,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  wherefore 
iportunatc  prayers,  my  hopes  and  fancies, 
9  from  thy  secure  though  sad  retreat  ? 
It  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
en  is  just !  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee, 

tear  is  leA  me  to  refient  with ! 
u  not  done  already — hadst  thou  not 
•oh,  more  than  e'er  man  feign'd  of  friend- 
ship ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

ou  comforted  !  What !  hadst  thou  faith 

imM  back  incredulous?  *Twas  thy  light 

led  mine.     And  shall  it  now  go  out, 

)  thy  soul  in  darkness  f  Yet  look  up,  , 
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And  think  Aou  see*st  thy  sainted  lord  commission'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  dreaiaai 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  liight  commanded  thy  return 

Hither?  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  cavern  ? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work'd  in  those  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  delirenmct 

Is  on  the  stroke : — for  Misery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefi,  or  Patience  to  thy  suflerance ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Cannot !  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  me  f 
Nay,  thou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  •.4M 
X4ye^s  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Necessity  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  TMtmentk 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages. 
Danger  our  guest,  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
Wol^like  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night ! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  afllrighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Glycinx  is  heard  singing  witkouL 


A  distiDt  chant! 


RAAB  KItTPRIU. 

Hark !  heard  yoa  not 


SONG,  BY  GLYcnnc 

A  sonny  shaft  did  I  behold, 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 
Aitd  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold — 

Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troll'd 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 
His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 

All  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang :  **  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay : 
The  sparkling  dew^lrops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  far  away ! 
To-day!  to^iay!" 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sure  'tis  some  blest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  belcaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  agfun. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  the  cave  ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  falters !  [Jixit  Zapolya. 

RAAB  KItTPRILL 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen ! 

[Kiuprili  retires  to  one  side  of  t/ic  stage :  Glycink 
enters  singing. 

GLVCiNK  {fearfully). 
A  saiiige  place !  saints  shield  me !  Betlilen !  Bethlen! 
Not  hero  ? — ^There's  no  ono  Yiete\  \'\\  wwi,  ^^laivcv. 

\S'vng>4  agaVflV. 
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If  I  do  not  hear  my  own  voice,  1  thall  fancy 
Voices  in  all  chance  Mounds !  [Starts. 

Twos  some  dry  bnnch 
Dropt  of  itself!  Oh,  he  went  forth  so  rashly, 
Took  no  food  with  him — only  his  arms  and  boar-spear! 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  cruse  of  wine. 
Here  by  this  cave,  and  seek  him  with  the  rest? 

RAAB  Kicjraiu  {uTueen), 
Leave  them  and  flee ! 

GLTCINK  {jArieks^  then  recovering^ 
Where  are  you  f 

RAAB  KICJTRIU  {sHU  uTueen), 

Leave  them ! 

GLYCINK. 

T is  Glycine! 
Speak  to  me,  Bethlen !  speak  in  yonr  own  voice ! 
All  silent ! — If  this  were  the  war-wolfs  den! 
T  was  not  his  voice ! — 

[Glycine  leaves  the  provisions^  and  exit  fearfully. 
KiuPRiLi  comes  forward,  seizes  them  and  carries 
them  into  the  cavern.  Glycine  returns,  having 
recovered  hersdf 

GLYCINE. 

Shame !  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  some  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  cause  thirst 

and  hoarseness! 
Speak.  Bethlen !  or  but  moan.  St — St — No— Bethlen ! 
If  I  turn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cavern. 
I  should  go  mod ! — Again !  T  was  my  own  heart ! 
Hush,  coward  heart !  better  beat  loud  with  fear, 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguish ! 

[As  she  approaches  to  enter  the  cavern^  KlUPRlu 
stops  her.    Glycine  shrieks. 

Saints  protect  me ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy  fears— 

GLYCINE. 

Save  me ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

GLYCINE. 

I  swear! 

RAAB  KIITPRIU. 

Tell  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seekest  ? 


GLYCINE. 


Only 


A  harmless  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  food — 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Wherefore  in  this  wood  f 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  it  was  his  purpose — 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

With  what  intention  came  he  ?  Wouldst  thou  save  him. 
Hide  nothing ! 

GLYCINE. 

Save  him !  O  forgive  his  rashness ! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  human ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (repeats  the  word). 
Human? 

[Then  sternly. 
With  what  design  ? 

GLYCINE. 

To  kill  thee,  or 
V  diat  thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  compel  thee 


By  prayers,  and  with  the  shedding  of  his  Uood, 
To  make  discloiiure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all — 

ZAFOLYA  {rushing  out  from  the  cavern}. 

Heaven's  blessing  on  thee !  Spetk 

GLYCINE. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish'd  hwe ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  find :  sjod  now  thou  fariqg'tf 
llie  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consolation 
To  a  mother's  famish'd  heart!   His  name,  siieel 
maiden! 

GLYCINE. 

E*en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  to  name  him 
Bethlen  Batiioiy ! 

ZAPOLYA.  ' 

Even  till  this  monungf 
This  morning?  when  my  weak  faith  fail'd  roe  wboDy 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  soflerance. 
And  fiU*st  again  the  widow's  empty  cniie ! 
Say  on! 

GLYCINE. 

The  fiilse  ones  charged  the  valiaiit  yooth 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ha!  mym! 

GLYdNX. 

And  of  Lord  Casimir — 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (OAlte). 

O  agony !  my  son ! 

GLYCINE. 

But  my  dear  hidy — 

ZAPOLYA  and  raab  kiuprill 
Who? 

GLYCINE. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown'd  and  discharged  these  bad  men. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  {turning  off  and  to  himsilft. 

Righteous  Het?eD 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.     A  son  was  given  me. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear : 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  in&iny. 

ZAPOLYA  {embraces  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent !  and  you  came  here  to  seek  hiffl 
And  bring  liim  food.     Alas !  thou  fear'st  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Not  much 
My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  ofl,  but  her  heart  never  beat  so. 
For  I  too  am  an  orphan,  motheriess ! 

RAAB  KI(n*RILI  {tO  ZaPOLYA^ 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flash  but  deepen 
The  tSier  gloom,  and  make  the  darkness  stormy! 
In  that  last  conflict,  following  our  escape. 
The  usurper's  cruelty  had  clogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childing  mother 
This  maid  herself  'u»  one  of  numberless 
Planks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  Glycine  t^o» 
Well !  Caaimir's  wife-  • 

GLYCINE. 

She  is  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  the  old  nsn 
That  his  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  discovery 
That  in  this  wood — 
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Ill 


SAFOLT A  (m  ^gilatUm). 
Ofpeak! 

OLTCIlf& 

A  woonded  lady — 
[Zapolta/omI*— <Acy  both  mtppori  her, 

OLTCUn. 

'^duahis  modiarT 

KAAI  KIUTRILL 

Slie  would  fiun  belieTe  it, 
Wc«k  tiioagli  the  piooft  be.    Hope  drewi  towmrdi 

itoelf 
TW  lluiM  with  wfaidi  it  kindlee. 

[Horn  keard  wUkmL 
To  the  cavern! 
i^nick!  quick! 

OLTCDTE* 

Perobance  loiiie  huntnieD  of  the  king's. 


EAAB  KIUPKIU. 


f 


OLTCTIOB. 

He  came  tliis  morning — 
[TVy  refrre  lo  <Af  oaeem,  Aeornv^  Zapolta.    Then 
Bbtblbn  armed  with  a  ftoor^peor. 


IRBLBIf. 

I  had  a  glimpM 
Of  SMBM  fierce  tfaape ;  and  but  that  Fancy  often* 
b  Nature's  interroeddler,  and  cries  halves 
With  the  outward  sight,  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
Bear  off*  some  human  prey.    O  my  preserver ! 
Baibory !  Father!  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name! 
Tboo  didst  DOC  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
The  secret  cipher  of  my  destiny 

[Looking  at  his  tignet. 
Stands  here  inscribed :  it  is  the  seal  of  &te ! 
Ha  l-^Oboerting  Ike  cave).    Had  ever  monster  fitting 

bur,  *tb  yonder! 
Thou  3rawning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
Ifme  eyes  deceived  me  not    Heaven  leads  me  oo ! 
Now  for  a  blast,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance. 
To  rouse  the  monster  couchant  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[filoiDf  Ike  horn — then  a  pauoe. 
Another  blast  *  and  with  another  swell 
To  you,  ye  charmed  watchers  or  this  wood ! 
If  haply  I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 
Of  vengeance :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
OfUKMe,  whose  guiltless  blood  flowed  streaming  here ! 

[BUm)$  again  louder. 
Still  nlentf  Is  the  monster  gorged  ?  Heaven  shield  me! 
ThoQ.  frithful  spear !  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
[As  Bethlk?!  If  abotU  to  enter,  Kjupruj  ipeoJcs 
/rtm  the  cavern  unteen. 


Oh,  fool !  mine  eyes  are  duped  by  my  own  shuddep* 

ing. — 
Those  piled  thoughia,  buOt  up  in  solitude. 
Year  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  vxne  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending 
Blaxed  up  within  me  at  a  Cither's  name- 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  last  trial  f 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  Light ! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  jrou!  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  jrou  gracious. 

RAAB  KiiTraiu  (SftS  VfUePfl). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedienoe 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  within  thee ! 
Thy  namef 

BKTHLEN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage. 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy. 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  qame. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  call'd  bm 

RAAB  KitTPRiLi  (sTiZZ  unmen). 
Thy  birth-place  f 

BKTHLKN. 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  me  f 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-place? 
Yet  hear!  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Whore  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survcy'd  my  cradle.* 
The  mother-folcon  hath  her  nest  above  it. 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters ! 1  invoke  jrou, 

TeU  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  offices  of  duty 
This  cygnet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirits 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  ? 

RAAB  KitTPRlu  (stiU  wiseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier. 
Than  thou  majrest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hoorl 

BKTHLKN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  pre]rer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows ! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice !  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fiuheriess  ? 

ZAPOLTA  (wueen). 

One  fotherle— » 


RAAB  KlUPRILI. 

Withdraw  thy  foot !  Retract  thine  idle  spear. 
And  wait  obedient ! 

BETHLRff  (in  amazemeni). 

Ha!  What  art  thout  speak! 
RAAB  K1I7PRIU  {ttiU  unoeen). 


BmrLKN. 
By  a  djring  mother's  panp, 
ir«B  aocfa  am  L     Receive  me ! 

RAAB  KlUPRILI  {$tiU  unocen). 

Wait!  Beware! 
At  tky  fiiBt  step,  thou  treodest  upon  the  light 
TWnoeforth  must  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  ' 

BRTHLEM. 

Bi !  eae  ny  boaivepaar  trembles  like  a  fMdf- 


BKTHLCN  {tittrting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity ! 
Was  it  the  soften'd  echo  of  mine  own  7 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly, 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dend  * 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask  ! — while  yet  this  stifling  foar. 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance ! — I 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  lifo  t 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolta  rushes  out  to  embrace  hiwL  BmiLBf  afsfft 

Ha! 

ZAPOLYA  {embraemg  him). 

My  son !  my  son ! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no!  a  blest— a  happy  mother 
[They  tmbrace.  KiDPRiLtaiMiG\.^c\Hl.a)NMt{onaaR4 
and  tkt  oirUna  drops. 

\\\ 
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ACTIIL 

SCENE  L 

A  ttaidy  Room  in  Lord  Casimi&'s  Catde. 

Enter  Emerick  and  Labka. 

EMERICK. 

f  do  peTceive  thou  host  a  tender  conscience, 
Laska,  in  all  things  that  omcem  thine  own 
Interest  or  safety. 

LASKA. 

In  this  sovereign  presence 
I  can  fear  nothing,  but  your  dread  displeasure. 

EMERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  strange,  that  J  of  all  men 
Should  covet  thus  the  love  of  fair  Soialta, 
Dishonoring  Caaiinir  i 

LASKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me ! 
YourMi\jesty's  love  and  choice  bring  honor  with  them. 

EMERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  hast  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  fnend. 
Fought  fur  me,  yea,  for  my  sake,  set  at  nought 
A  parent's  blessing;  braved  a  father's  curse  ? 

LASKA  (agide). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Majesty  meant ! 
Oh  yes.  Sire !  't  is  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili,  my  Lord's  father — 

EMERICK. 

Tis  your  talk. 
Is  it,  good  statesman  Laska  ? 

LA8KA. 

No,  not  mine. 
Not  mine,  an  please  your  Majesty !  There  are 
Some  insolent  malcontents  indeed  that  talk  thus — 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.     As  Bathory's  son. 
The  fool  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 

EMERICK. 

Well,  't  is  a  1o}'al  monster  if  he  rids  us 

Of  traitors !  But  art  sure  the  youth  *s  devoured  ? 

LASKA. 

Not  a  limb  lefl,  nn  please  your  Majesty ! 
And  tliat  unhappy  girl — 

EMERICK. 

Thou  followod'st  her 
Into  the  wood  7  [Laska  hows  ataent. 

Henceforth  then  I  '11  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veil, 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
Of  the  wood  shake — 

RMERICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

llie  ni^r-wolf  Icnpt;  at  the  first  plunge  he  seized  her; 
Fofward  I  ruxh'd .' 

EMERICK. 

Most  marvellous ! 

LASKA. 

Huri'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  from  his  dragon-scales  reooiUng — 

EMERICK. 

Enough! 
Atkl  take,  friend,  this  advice.    When  next  thoa 
tongueaiit. 


Hold  constant  to  thy  explcHt  with  thk 
And  leave  untouch'd  your  cobuiom  foft 
What  3rour  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 


LABKA. 


Jtfyyi 

The  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  put 
**  Wat  not  the  king  Lord  Carimir't  dmrUtfrioAf 
Was  not  thai  friend  a  king?  Wlmte^er  ka  did 
*Twas  all  from  pure  lone  to  his 


EMKRICK. 

And  this  then  was  thjf  talk?  While 
Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the 
In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  *bodL 
Babbler!  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  i 
He  loved  himself,  loved  honors,  wealth. 
All  these  were  set  upon  a  Other's  head : 
Good  truth!  a  most  unlucky  accident! 
For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prize ;  not 
The  head  that  bore  it .-  so  with  stmdy  ay* 
Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow. — Even 
As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Elmerick 
Loves  Casimir,  intends  Aim  no  dishonor, 
lie  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  fbaatAl 
For  love  of  me  now  let  him  wink !  Or  if 
The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  she  is  foir. 
He  may  still  pass  his  hand,  and  find  all 

[Passing  his  hatsd  aenm  km  1 

LASKA. 

Tour  M(ucsty*s  reasoning  has  convinced  ma. 

EMERICK  {with  a  slight  starts  as  ens  mks  ksd 
talkir^  aloud  to  himself:  then  with 


Tis  well !  and  more  than  meant    For  by  WKf  ttA 
I  had  half  forgoUen  thee.— Thou  haal  the  key? 

[Lamu 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there  *b  full  Bpace? 

LASKA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  yea 

EMERICK. 

Here !  This  purse  Ls  but  an  earnest  of  thy  ftrtune, 
If  thou  provcst  faiihfuL    But  if  thou  betnqrot  aa, 
Hark  you ! — the  wolf  that  shall  drag  tkee  to  Irii  dm 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[Exit  Emerick.  Laska  manet  wilk  a  ttf  m  €M 
hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other. 

LASKA. 

Well  then!  Here  I  Btand, 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  at  Aspmm 

Preferment;  tliis  (Holding  vp  the  keyU  Fidelity! 
And  first  my  golden  goddess :  what  bids  shot 
Only.*— **7^M  tDoy,  your  Majesty!  htuk,     21* i 

hold 
Are  an  safe  lodgedr—Thetu  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her 
So — the  door  opens — and  for  all  the 
T  is  the  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.     Do  hot 
And — **/'m  the  mere  earnest  of  jfour  fkhtre  fa 
But  what  sa>'s  the  other  t—Whinpet  on !  I  hear  ym 

[Pul/tV  lAe  Asy  to  Awiv 
All  ycry  true! — but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promin^ 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door* 
Aitd  save  me  from  the  hangman?  Ay!  yonVs  ■! 
What!  not  a  word  in  answer?  A  c!ev  nonBoit' 
Now  for  one  look  to  see  that  til  are  kidged 


ZAPOLYA. 


IIS 


Ustanc«— then — ^jronder  lies  the  road 

id  his  royal  friend  king  Emerick ! 

KA.   Then  enter  Bathort  and  Bithucn. 

BETHLEN. 

if  he  were  some  God  disguised 
urrior's  venerable  shape, 
d  guide  my  mother.    Is  there  not 
atory  in  this  mansion  ? 

OLD  BATHORT. 
BETHLZN. 

>m  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 

breastplate,  both  inlaid  with  gold, 

d  sword  thai  once  was  Raab  Kiuprili*8. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

arms  this  day  Sarolta  showed  me-« 
I  look.    I'm  lost  in  wild  oai\jectarai! 

BETHLEN. 

not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  guea, 
6  first  command  a  mother's  wiU 
Doiher's  voice  made  known  to  me ! 
f  $on,**  said  she,  **  our  names  or  thine, 
of  the  eclipse  is  paesing  off 
of  thy  destiny  !  Already 
'rcscent  glUlers  fortht  and  sheds 
lingering  haze  a  phantom  light 
loi  hasten  ii!  Leave  then  to  Heaven 
'  Heaven :  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
vjith  thepmcers  that  work  in  sHence!** 
she,  and  she  look'd  as  she  were  then 
nroe  heavenly  vision ! 

[Re-enter  Laska,  not  perceiving  them. 

LASKA. 

All  asleep ! 
tserving  Bethlen,  stands  in  idiot-affright. 
ii  to  it  first — Put — put  the  question ! 
ill !  [Stammering  with  fear. 

OLD  BATIIORY. 

Loska !  what  ails  thee,  man  t 
^SKA  (pointing  to  Betulen). 

OLD  BATHORT. 

e  nothing !  where  ? 

LASKA. 

He  does  not  see  it! 
ment  me  not ! 

BETHLEN. 

Soft!  Rouse  him  gendy! 
rv«*atch*d  his  hour,  and  half  asleep, 
lalf  open,  mingles  sight  with  dreams. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

!  Don't  you  know  us!  'tis  Bathoiy 
a! 

IJISKA  (recovering  himself^. 

Gooil  now !  Ha !  ha !  on  excellent  trick, 
y,  no  offence ;  but  I  must  laugh. 

sure  now,  that  'tis  you,  yourself 

holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
convinced  ? 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  pray!  consider! 
vrove  his  ghost,  the  touch  wocdd  fraeite  me 
itone.    No  nearer ! 

BETHLEN. 

Theiboliidiimk! 


LASKA  (stiU  more  recovering). 
Well  now !  1  luve  a  brave  man  to  my  heart 
1  myself  braved  the  monster,  and  would  fain 
Have  saved  the  fidse  one  from  the  iate  she  tempted 


You,  Laska? 


Glycine? 


OLD  BATHORT. 

BETHUEN  (to  Bathort). 
Mark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 

LASKA. 


She !  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
Ton  11  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

singing; 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  compliment  the  wa^wolf 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal ! 

BETHLEN  (to  BaTHORT). 

Mark  thai! 

LASKA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 
Wringing  her  hands  with,  Bethlen .'  O  poor  BetUen  ! 
I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  made, 
Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  bar. 
She  stopt,  then  mad  with  fear,  tuni'd  round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gnpe.    One  piteous  scream 
I  heard.    There  was  no  second — ^I — 

BETHLEN. 

Stop  there! 
We  '11  spare  your  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honor 
Laska's  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  fancy  ? 

LA8KA. 

Yon  too,  Sfar  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  veas  it  that  you  sent  the  pow  girl  forward 
To  stay  the  monster's  stomach  ?  Dainties  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

liaska,  beware !  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  cross  thyself 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  fancy! 

LA8KA. 

What  then !  yon  swell  upon  my  lady's  favor. 
High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth ' 
But  other  judges  now  sit  on  the  bench ! 
And  haply,  I^ska  hath  found  audience  there. 
Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 
Might  end  in  liiUng  up  both  Son  and  Father 
Still  higher ;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 
You  both  may  drop,  but,  spiite  of  fiite  and  fortune, 
Will  be  secured  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
'Tis  possible  too,  young  man!  that  royal  Emerick 
At  Laska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  missing 

BETHLEN. 

Sofl !  my  good  Laska !  might  it  not  su/Iice, 
If  to  yourself,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
1  should  make  record  of  Glycine's  (ate  ? 

LARK  A. 

TLb  well !  it  shall  content  me !  though  your  fear 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lower'd  tones. 

[TTien  very  pompanuLy 
Pint,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death  \ 

BETHLEN. 

Nay!  that's  superfluous!  Have  yoM.  not  just  told  us 
That  you  yourself,  led  by  impetuous  valor, 
Witnea'd  the  whole  7  My  tale 's  of  later  data 
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^^  «-KA  to 


WsA»  irsrat  fsd  mootm  to  m  tomucft  •  «., 
or  a  r«K  fmdginn  U  f  II  mok  laTc  been 
Her  «;«rj  leai  apTMr'tf  to  ok.     Bex  bafij 
I  eMw  tco  iaxft  *  Ii  baa  dMif  dcuTtr^d 
In  «r«ik  cooHaatooa  toiwr 


g*:g*: 


lb«m 


OLD  lATVOKT. 

TvBOillikelj! 


W«  all  £d  love  her. 


it! 


Ta  weD!  Toa  Ve  nmAy  wni !  I  dnD  irpoft 
Wiih  «U  doe  honor,  to  hit  Majeacj ! 
Trettpjre  tiMm  api,  I  prajr !  •  eertain  pcnan, 
WboiB  the  kimir  fleoen  with  hii  confidence, 
Telb  fCiQ,  lua  rajraJ  tiitod  mkM  tfanlinf  qoctioni! 
but  a  ftubt!  Andnow  wliataajathegfaort? 


Ih2 


B«! 


Witfa 


in  Iwe.  and  bad 
fiirBedikn'i 


ftwof 


SAEOLT^ 


Haa  the  fomh  •  frxhcr 


fina  fail  Haichf 


9- 


Larten !  ^  thos  it  rpake :  "Say  Aom  to  Luka, 
(Mycime,  kmadrng  alB  thy  ikmighU  e»grm»d 
in  Iky  mtw  o^fee  €f  Va^tftxi  ami  kmne, 
Forememg  Ikou'li  forget  with  Ikimt  ottn  kami 
To  make  due  pemmee/or  tkt  wrongs  tkam'M  eamted  i 
For  thy  ao*d%  aq/irfjr.  duA  amand,  to  take  it 
From  BedUen't  cudgd"^4hm.  [BeaU  Um 

Oflf!  aooondrel! 
[hAMKAtmrn 

OLD  B4TH0RT. 

llie  uidden  twelling  of  ihii  ahallow  dastard 

Telia  of  a  recent  ifonn :  the  fint  diarapiion 

Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangi  and  threaiew  o*er  i 

BrnfLE!>f. 
C'en  this  reprDvet  roy  loiiering.    Say  where  Ilea 
The  oratory  f 

OLD  BATHOET. 

A».end  yon  flight  of  ftain! 
Bfidway  the  corridor  a  alver  hunp 
Ilangn  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber. 
And  facing  it,  the  low-orch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou 'It  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate: 
For  a  petard  might  burnt  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sorolta  hourly 
Eipecta  Lord  Caumir,  spite  of  Emerick's  message ! 

BETHLKN. 

There  I  will  meet  you !  And  till  then  good  ni^! 
Dear  good  old  roan,  good  night ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

O  yet  one  moment! 
What  T  repeird,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
f  cling  to,  now  'tis  porting— call  me  father! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.     O  my  son, 
F.re  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name, 
Beihlen ! — say — Father  to  me ! 


I 


He  neTer  wiH  I  tear  me,  O  dear  ladjr! 

That  Laska  did  so  tmimph  o'er  the  old 

It  was  quite  cntel — -^Yom'n  he 

"To  awcf  witk  PABT  af  loaiC  of 

Or  tkt  war-wolf  muM  koto  i 

Go!  SearcktktwoodbyoameamtS  Gcf 

■AROLTA. 


Ari'EADAHT. 

And  old  Bathofy  uxama^d 
With  a  sad  smile,  "It  u  a  vifrik'a  prayer. 
And  wtay  Heaven  read  it  backaoarxU.'*    Thoq^  Al 

was  rash, 
Twas  a  small  fiinlt  Ibr  soch  a  punishmait! 


BETIILEN. 

Now,  and  Ibr  ever* 
My  fothcrf  other  sire  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  ne\'er  hod,  a  donrer  could  not  have ! 
Fnim  tlic  hone  eonh  you  raised  me  to  your  arros^ 
Ami  I  would  leap  from  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
An!i  ffiftwTi'M  !ilo<«ing  from  thy  lips.    My  father! 


8AR0LTA. 

Nay !  *t  was  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Somll  fault  indeed !  but  leave  me,  my  good  giri! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  prayer  can  Lghten. 

[ExUAOmieM 
O  tAey  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  pensh'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  okl  in  triiim|A 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  Ibr  the  bad  man  holds 

Lifers  clonng  gate  I 

Still  passing  thence  petitionaiy  hom* 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  ? 
Or  would  this  chillness  tell  me,  that  there  is 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  duly  punish'd. 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt  ?  The  Powers  of  Evfl 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  ordeal 
And  Hell  its  own  probation ! — Merdibl  Heaven. 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  suppliant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  oomlbrtless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unshelter*d ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  with  despised  tears ! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate, 
And  beg  forgiveness  and  a  monel  of  bread ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitationa. 
Let  the  dire  father's  curse  tlwt  hovers  o*er  \m 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.     But  only. 
Only,  O  merciful  in  vengeance !  let  not 
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ague  turn  inward  on  my  Cammir*!  mnd  ! 
tience  the  fiend  Ambiiioa,  and  raitore  him 
own  heart !  O  save  him !  Save  my  husband ! 
Hiring  the  latter  part  cf  this  speech,  Emkkick 
comes  ftMioard  from  hie  kiding-place,  Sakolta 
meing  kim,  without  recognixing  him. 
1  a  shape  a  fiither'i  ciuae  should  oomn. 

mxucK  (fldvancixg), 
jt! 

BAIOLTA. 

Whoaittfaou?  Robber!  Traitor! 

KiaUlICK. 

Friend! 
1  good  hour  hath  startled  these  dark  fancies, 
ous  traitors,  that  would  iain  depose 
ir  e.  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thrones : 
lips,  those  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

SAKOLTA. 

iien  me.  Heaven !  I  must  not  seem  afraid ! 

[Amde, 
Qg  to-night  then  deigns  to  play  the  masker. 
eeks  your  Majesty  f 

BMKRICK. 

Sarolta's  love ; 
merick's  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

SAROLTA. 

1  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 
basement! 
her,  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 
base  ingrate,  on  the  fiuthless  slave 
ired  unbar  the  doors  of  these  retirements ! 
torn  ?  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult  ? 
aisgiving  heart!  If— ii^from  Heaven 
t  fjnom  you,  Lord  Emerick ! 

EMERICK. 

Chiefly  from  me. 
not  like  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
uty's  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness ! 
en  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
n  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [Seizes  her. 

SAROLTA. 

Treason!  Help! 

EMERICK. 

Call  louder !  Scream  again ! 
none  can  hear  you ! 

8AR0LTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  Heaven ! 

EMERICK. 

by  this  rage  7  Who  best  deserves  you  ?  Casimir, 
k'»  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
lews  you  up  with  bolts  and  bars  7  or  Emerick, 
roflfera  you  a  throne?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
with  this  fond  resistance !  Yield ;  then  live 
onih  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 


[Struggling. 


SAROLTA. 

r  one  brief  moment 

d  me,  I  conjure  you. 

%«  throws  him  off,  and  rushes  towards  a  toilet. 

Emerick  foUowSt  and  as  she  takes  a  dagger^ 

he  grasps  il  in  her  hand, 

XMERICK. 

Ha !  ha !  a  dagger ; 
ily  ornament  for  a  lady's  casket ! 
Id,  devotion  is  akin  to  love, 


But  yours  ts  tragic !  Love  in  war !  It  charms  me. 
And  makes  yoiur  beauty  worth  a  king's  embraces ! 

iDuring  this  speech,  Bkthlbn  enters  armed). 

BmUJEN. 

Ruffian,  forbear !  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword 

EMERICK 

Pish !  who  is  this  T 

8AR0LTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit !  Whence  camest  thou  I 
May  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  t 

BXTHLBlf. 

Ever,  lady, 
Tour  ftithful  soldier! 

EMERICK. 

Insolent  slave !  Depart ! 
Know'st  thou  iK>t  me  f 

BETHLEN. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  thee! 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword ! 

SAROLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  ]a  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirits 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 

BETHLEN. 

Usurp'dit! 

EMERICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate. 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feel ;  then' drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta 

— Mark  you,  traitress 
Struropeted  first,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary ! 
Thou  prayed'st  for't  toa 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked. 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats. 

BETHI^N 

Lady,  be  calm !  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskin ! 
A  king  7  Oh  laughter !  A  king  Bajazet ! 
That  from  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room, 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 

EMERICK. 

Ah !  treason ! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  tnck'd  up  for  tliis ! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  mask  of  rebel ! 
[Emerick  points  his  hand  haughtily  towardn  Betii- 
LEN,  who  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seizes 
his  hand  and  eagerly  ohserves  the  signet,  then 
Jlings  the  hand  back  with  indignant  joy. 

BETHLEN. 

It  must  be  so!  Tis  e'en  the  counterpart! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it ! 

The  light  hath  flash'd    from  Heaven,  and  I  must 

follow  it ! 
O  curst  usurper !  O  thou  brother-murderer ! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow ! 
Who  fiU'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 
AH  curses  in  one  tyrant !  see  and  tremfile  ! 
This  is  Kiuprili's  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  thee! 
Kiuprili's  blasting  cturse,  that  from  its  poinl 

17  ^^^ 
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Shoots  lightningg  at  thee !  Hark !  in  Andreas'  name, 
Heir  of  his  vengeance !  hell-hound !  I  defy  thee. 

[They  fig^U  and  just  a*  Emerick  xm  disarmed,  in 
rush  Casimir,  Old  Bathory,  and  aUendaTiU. 
Casimir  runs  in  between  the  combatants,  and 
parts  them :  in  the  struggle  Bethlkn's  sword 
is  thrown  down, 

CA8IMIR. 

The  king  disarm'd  too  by  a  stranger!  Speak! 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

EMKRICK. 

Deceived,  dishonored  lord ! 
Ask  thou  yon  fair  adultress !  She  Tvill  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  be  both  dupe  and  traitor, 
Thou  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign ! 
Thou  art  present  note,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases : 
To  thine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  kcUf  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee, 
For  that  the  sovereign  cfairas.     To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Attendants, 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon  I  and  to-morrow, 
Eire  the  sun  rises, — hark !  your  heads  or  his ! 

BETIIIJEN. 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justice  ? 

EMERICK. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies !  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air. 
Even  with  a  word  I 

I 

casimir  (to  Bathort). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 

[Exit  Bethlen,  hurried  off  by  Batho&y  and 
Attendants. 

EMERICK. 

We  hunt  to-morrow  in  your  upland  forest : 

Thou  (to  Casimir)  wilt  attend  us:   and  wilt  then 

explain 
This  sudden  and  most  fortunate  arrival. 

[Exii  Emerick  ;  manerU  Casimir  and  Sarolta. 
sarolta. 
My  lord!  my  husband!  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
[Pointing  to  the  sword  which  Bethlkn  had  been 
disarmed  of  by  the  Attendants. 
It  is  Kiuprili's ;  Casimir,  *t  is  thy  father's ! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  baffled. 
Yea,  fell  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tar- 
quin. 

casimir. 
Hush !  hush !  [Tn  an  under  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  leA  the  city 
The  tyrant's  curst  intent     Lewd,  damn'd  ingrate ! 
For  him  did  I  bring  down  a  father's  curse ! 
Swift,  swifl  must  be  our  means !  To-morrow's  sun 
Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta ! 

[Embracing  her. 
No  other  prayer,  lote  penitent,  dare  I  offer, 
But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 
O'er  Casimir's  crimes  and  dread  Kiuprili's  curae ! 

[Exeunt  consulting. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Glade  tn  a  Wood, 

Enter  Casimir,  looking  anxioudy  around. 

CA81MIK, 

Tbm  needa  must  be  the  spot .'  O,  here  he  oomei ! 


Enter  Lord  Rudolph. 

Well  met.  Lord  Rudolph! r 

Your  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  dare  trust — 

LORD  RI7D0LPH     . 

Enough !  the  time  is  predoiu ! 
You  lefl  Temeswar  late  on  yester-eve  T 
And  sojoum'd  there  some  hours  ? 

casimir. 

Ididao! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Heard  yoQ 
Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing? 

CASIMIK. 

Yes ;  and  met 
The  assembled  huntsmen  t 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Was  there  no  word  given! 
casimir. 
The  word  for  me  was  this ; — The  royal  Leopard 
Chases  thy  milk-white  dedicated  Hind. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Your  answer  ? 

ca6im;r. 
As  the  word  proves  false  or  true. 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  hontmen! 

IX>RD  Rin>OLPH. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  f 

casimir. 

It  did,  and  (herelbn 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitation. 
The  spotless  Hind  hath  fled  to  them  for  shelter. 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship! 

[They  take  hands,  ele. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  ? 

CASIMIR. 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt :  in  fine. 
With  cozening  warmth  condoled  with,  and  dismisi'd 
me. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

I  enter'd  as  the  door  was  closing  on  jron : 

His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  you. 

With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scorn  and  triumph. 

As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 

And  were  then  choosing  where  to  stab  you  finL 

But  hush !  draw  back ! 

CASIMIR. 

This  nook  is  at  the  iutfa«sl 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

There!  mark  them! 
[Points  to  where  Laska  and  Pestai^tr  erwt 
(he  Stage. 

CASIMIR. 


LORD  RUDOLPH. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognized  this  morning ; 
His  name  is  Pestalutz :  a  trusty  ruffian, 
Whose  face  is  prologue  still  to  some  dark  mann 
Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of 
Dispart  you  from  your  servants. 

CASIMIR  (ffsiefe). 
i  Idonrveit 


ZAPOLYA. 
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ie  of  that  ruffian  is  my  tenrant; 
rusted  most  and  most  preferr*d. 
Bt  pan.    What  makes  the  king  so  late  t 
A'ont  to  be  an  early  stirrer. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

And  his  main  policy 
the  sluggard  nature  in  ourBelves 
truth,  the  better  half  of  the  secret 
the  world  :  for  the  will  governs  all. 
Y  lowers !  the  cross-winds  waywardly 
antastic  masses  of  the  clouds 
d  nx>ckeiy  of  the  coming  hunt ! 

CASUflR. 

er  mass !  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
ram  that  butti  with  head  depressed. 

LORD  RI7DOLPH  (tmiUng). 

le  stray  sheep  of  the  oozy  flock, 
jards  Lie  not,  the  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
Proteus.     But  my  fancy  shapes  it 
couchant  on  a  rocky  shelf 

CASDflR. 

le  edges  of  the  lurid  masi — 
i  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 
ing  coasting  by,  with  techy  hand 
the  ringleti  of  the  vaporous  (leece. 
sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
ntal  war! 

[A  dngle  Trumpet  heard  at  a  distance. 

LORD  RU1X>LPH. 

That  single  blast 
I  that  the  tjrrant's  pawing  courser 
the  gate  [A  voUey  of  TVumpels. 

Hark !  now  the  king  comes  forth ! 
lidst  this  crash  of  homs  and  clarions 
i  his  steed,  which  proudly  rears  an-end 
looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
s  stately  form  and  horsemanship ! 
ay !  my  absence  may  be  noticed. 

CA8IMIR. 

1  canst,  essay  to  lead  the  hunt 
le  forest  skirts ;  and  ere  high  noon 
r  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
;  yet  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward, 

rick's  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
«  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[Exit  Rudolph  and  manei  Casimir. 

•r,  Loska! 

sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 

him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
eam'd  she  this  ? — O  she  was  innocent ! 
J  innocent  is  nature's  wisdom ! 
e-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
>n  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter, 
'oung  steed  recoiU  upon  his  haunches, 
r-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard, 
lan  Suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
e  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
oppugTiancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
he  approach  of  evil.     Casimir ! 
I  parricide !  through  yon  wood  didst  thou, 
and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  father, 
and  an  orphan.     Dorest  thou  then 
len  wretch),  put  forth  these  hands  to 
all  sacred,  of  thy  country's  cause  ? 
m  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 
tiis  deep  abhorrence  of  his  crime, 


Unstain'd  with  selfish  fears,  be  his  atonement ! 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[Exit  Cabimir 

Sctne  Ganges  to  the  mouth  of  a  Cavern,  at  in  Act  IT 
Zapolya  and  Gltcink  diMcavered, 

ZAPOLYA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone.  Glycine ! 
Having  enjoy'd  thy  commune,  loneliness, 
That  but  oppress'd  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

GLYCINE. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  distance, 
And  the  same  moment  I  desciy  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [£nf  Glycins. 

Enter  Old  Bathort,  ipeahng  at  he  enters. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Who  hears  f  A  friend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  whp  bears  the  signet! 

[Zapolta,  who  had  been  gazing  qffectionatdy  ^Uf 
Glycine,  ttaris  at  Batuory's  voice. 
He  hath  the  watch-word ! — Art  thou  not  Bathoiy  t 

OLD  BATHORY. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son ! 

[Bathort  kmeeit 

ZAPOLYA. 

Rise !  rise  I  Oi' shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honor'd  head?  When  thou  last  saVst  me 

1  would  full  fain  have  knelt  to  diee,  and  could  not, 
Thou  dear  old  man !  How  ofl  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  thy  wings ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yester-eve. 
Now  from  Teraeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  hfe,  save  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hither — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thou? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

She  \»  safe. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overleapt  his  prey, 
And  when  he  tum'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  faced  him. 
My  own  brave  boy — O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  Is  it  he  ? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethlen's !  'T  was  his  scheme  and  hope, 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest. 
To  have  led  you  hence. — Retire. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  life  of  tenon ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such' van tage-gnmnd 
That  even  this  old  arm — 

[Exeunt  Zapolya  and  Bathory  into  tke  Cave 

Enter  Laska  and  Pestalutz. 

LASKA. 

Not  a  step  further! 

PESTALUTZ. 

Dastard !  was  this  your  promise  to  the  king? 
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LA8KA. 

I  hayo  fuinil'd  his  orderi;  have  walk'd.with  yoa 
Ab  with  a  friend  ;  have  pointed  oat  Lord  Caainiir : 
And  now  I  leave  yoa  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  the  king's  parpoeea  are  doubtlen  friendly. 

rxaTAurrz  {affecting  to  ttarC). 
Be  on  your  guard,  man ! 

LA8KA  (m  affrigkCi, 

Ha!  what  now t 

FISTALUTZ. 

Behind  you 
Twaa  one  of  Satan's  imps,  that  grinn'd,  and  threat- 

en'd  yon 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  his  master ! 

LA8KA. 

Fdiaw!  What,  jrou  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  you  ? 

PEBTALUTZ. 

Is't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  others, 
But  thou  must  lie  lo  thine  own  heart  ? 

LA8KA  {ponqtoudy). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  Ids  own  post, 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There's  a  rank  plot  that  Laska  must  hunt  dovma, 
Twixt  Bethlen  and  Glycine ! 

riSTALUTZ  (with  a  meer). 

What.'  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces  ? 

LASKA  (throuing  down  a  bow  and  arrowi^ 
Well !  there 's  my  arms !  Hark !  should  your  javelin 

fiiil  you. 
These  points  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Siart9  and  tee*  Gltcine  without 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her ! 

[They  run  out  after  Gly cist,  and  she  shrieks  with- 
out :  then  enter  Bathory  from  the  Cavern, 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  way  went 

theyf 
The  shriek  came  thence. 

[Clash  of  swordst  and  Bktiilen's  voice  heard  from 
behind  the  Scenes ;  Glycine  enters  alarmed ; 
then,  as  seeing  Laska's  bow  and  arrows, 

GLYCLVK. 

Ha !  weapons  here  ?  Then,  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine 
Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  seizes  them  and  rushes  ouL  Bathoky  following 
her,  Livdy  and  irregular  Musict  and  Peasants 
with  hurUing-spears  cross  the  stagey  singing  cho- 
rally. 

CHORAL  SONG. 

Up,  up !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay ! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away. 
'T  is  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  mom. 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
7b  the  cricket  and  the  mouse : 


Find  grannam  out  a  amu^  test. 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  nay : 

For  the  shepherds  most  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Re-enter,  as  the  Huniemen  pamqf,  Batho&y,  Bktbu 

and  Gltcink. 

GbYcnrK  (leaning  on  Bktblmk), 
And  now  once  more  a  woman 


Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  those  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaft  which  saved  me  and  avenged  m 

OLD  BATHORY  (to  BiTHLJaf  exultingly^ 
Twas  a  vision  blazon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  paasionate  aeheme 
Of  life  and  death !  I  saw  the  traitor,  Lasks, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrsde; 
The  point  was  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  resehi 

him 
The  coward  tum'd,  and  at  the  selAaame  instant 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  jrour  sword. 

Enter  ZAroLva. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Bethlen !  my  child !  and  safe  too! 

BKTHIJBN. 

Mother '  Qaea! 
Rojral  Zapol3ra !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yei 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his  joitier 
So  do  the  Gods  who  lanch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZArOLYA 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend!  Protector!  Guide' 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  waim 
A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  touch'd  the  hidden  inrerae- 

BRTHLEN  (haStUy), 

And  that  majestic  form  that  stood  beside  thee 
Was  Raab  Kiuprili ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  was  Raab  Kinpnli ; 
As  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

0U>  BATHORY. 

Hail  Andreas!  hail  ray  king !  [Triumphnif 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  om 
Lest  we  ofiend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.     Deem  it  then  thy  duty 
To  pay  this  homage,  when  *tb  mine  to  claim  iL 


GLYCI.HK. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service ! 


[Kntdisi 

ZAPOLYA 

Raise  her.  sn! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms !  i^e  saved  thy  life. 
And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  okmImi^ 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  raaid 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 

Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guanted  insiiart 
But  carried  on  the  work  her  aire  began ! 

ANDRKA8. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  the  rai 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.     Haste  we  benoe; 
For  as  I  reached  the  skirts  of  this  high  forest. 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  chase. 
Doubling  its  echoes  fiom  the  mountain  foot 
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U9 


oLTcnnb 
ore  die  hunt  approachaB. 
Horn  without,  ond  aftgnDorda 


ihmder. 


ZAFOLTA. 

O  Kiaprffi! 

OLD  BATHOKY. 

lon-liimfan  of  die  middle  air 

ill  cry,  and  acare  with  arrovrjr  fire 

ty !  Haikl  now  here,  now  there,  a  horn 

ingly  with  irregular  blast !  the  tempest 

ter'd  them! 

\s  heard  as  from  dijferent  places  at  a  distance. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Heavens!  where  stays  Kiuprilit 

OLD  BATHORY. 

d  win  be  surrounded !  leave  me  here. 

AITDEXAB. 

ter !  let  me  aee  ihee  once  in  safety, 
I  hasten  back,  with  lightning's  speed, 
the  hero! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Haste !  my  life  upon  it, 
)  him  safe 

ANDRBAS  {thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crash  was  there !. 
leems  to  claim  a  mightier  criminal 
[Pointing  vithoat  to  the  body  of  Pbbtalutz. 
1  vile  subaltern. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Your  behest,  High  Powers, 
ley !  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
1  so  long  kept  watch  round  diis  drear  cavern. 
It  faith,  Kiuprili,  I  intrust  thee ! 
Elxeunt  Zapolya,  Andreas,  and  Glycine, 

Andreas  having  in  haste  drapt  his  sword. 

Manet  Bathory. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

iding  corse,  {pointing  to  Pestalutz's  body) 
may  work  us  mischief  still : 
n,  't  will  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 
parts  towards  this  spot    Stript  of  its  armor, 
it  hither. 

I  Batiiory.    After  a  whUe  several  Hunters 
cross  the  stage  as  scattered.  Some  time  after, 
enter  Kiuprili  in  his  disguise,  fainting  with 
fatigue,  and  as  pursued. 
.B  kiuprili  {throwing  off  his  disguise). 
«ven  alone  can  save  me.  Heaven  alone 
ray  trust. 
Then  speaking  as  to  Zapolya  in  the  Cavern. 

Haste !  haste !  Zapolya,  fiee ! 
tnters  the  Cavern,  and  then  returns  in  alarm, 
lized  perhaps  ?  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
g  of  Heaven's  justice !  Faint,  disarmed, 
»w  powerlen,  senseless  rock  sustain  me ! 
parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  observing  the  sword. 
A  sword ! 
my  sword !  Zapolya  hath  escaped, 
lerers  are  baflled,  and  there  lives 
eas  to  avenge  Kiuprili 's  fall ! — 
IS  a  time,  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
ful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  arms : 
rce  raise  it  now — yet  come,  fell  tyrant ! 
5  with  thee  my  shame  and  biltcr  anguish, 
is  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
the  death-blow  as  a  soldier  should. 


Reenter  Bathory,  with  the  dead  body  of  Pebtaldti. 

OLD  bathoby. 
Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt! 
Thou  fbllow*st  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  virretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-plaoe. 

[TTwn  observing  Ktopbox 
Tis  he ! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form  T  Thou  needst  not  speak* 
For  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprih! 

KIUPRILL 

And  are  they  safe?  [Noise  withovL 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Conceal  yourseli^  my  Lord 
I  will  mislead  them! 

KIUPRILI. 

Is  Zapoljra  safb  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

I  doubt  it  not ;  but  haste,  haste,  I  conjure  yon ! 

[As  he  retires,  m  rushes  Caboiii. 

CABIMIR  (entering). 

Monster! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

StopkLoid  CaauMf! 
It  is  no  monster. 

CABIMIB. 

Art  thou  too  a  traitort 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderen  lurkt 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  m  this  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastaid  fbUowen? 
Thou  must  have  seen  him.  Say  where  is  th'  assassin? 
OLD  BATHORY  (pointing  to  the  body  of  Pestalutz). 
There  lies  the  assassin !  slain  by  tlml  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  curat  employer. 
When  entering  thou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

CASIMIR. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  mef 
[Bathory  points  to  the  Cavern,  whence  Kiuprili 
advances. 
Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things !  Whither,  old  man  • 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  7 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Casimir,  to  thy  fiither. 
CASiMTR  {discovering  Kiuprili). 
The  curse!  the  curee!  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth  I  Fall,  dizzy  rocks  !  and  hide  me ! 

old  BATHORY  {tO  KlUPRILl). 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KIUPRILI  {holds  out  the  mocrd  to  Bathory). 

Bid  him  fulfil  his  work ! 

CASIMIR. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit ' 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form. 
And  save  me  from  perdition  and  despair ! 

old  BATHORY. 

He  lives ! 

CASIMIR. 

Lives !  A  father's  curse  can  never  die  I 

KIUPRILI  {in  a  tone  of  pUy), 
O  Casimir  I  Casimir ! 

old  BATHORY. 

Look !  he  doth  forgive  you ' 
Hark!  'tis  the  tyrant's  voice. 

\E.i&iiii\C¥l'«  voice  vnShicmL 
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CA8IMIR. 

I  kneel,  I  kneel ! 
Retract  thy  cune !  O,  by  my  mother's  aahee, 
Have  pity  on  thy  selfabhorring  child ! 
If  not  tor  me,  yet  for  my  innocent  wife, 
Yet  for  my  country's  sake,  give  my  arm  strength, 
Pennitting  me  again  to  call  thee  &ther! 

KIUPRUJ. 

Son,  I  forgive  thee !  Take  thy  lather's  sword ; 
When  thou  shalt  lift  it  in  thy  country's  cause. 
In  that  same  instant  doth  thy  father  bless  thee  f 

[KiuPRiLi  and  Cabduk  embrace ;  they  aU  retire 
to  the  Cknem  mippordng  Kiupriu.  Casimir 
as  hy  accident  drops  his  robe,  and  Batho&t 
throws  ii  over  the  body  of  Pestalutz.  . 
>  KMERICK  {entering), 
Fooli!  Cowards!  follow— or  by  Hell  1*11  make  you 
Find  reason  to  fear  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fiends  that  ev6r  masqueraded 
Am  gods  or  wood-nymphs . — 

Then  see's  the  body  of  PESTALirrz,  cooered  by 
Casimir's  doak. 

Ha !  *tis  done  then ! 
Our  necessary  villain  hath  proved  faithful. 
And  there  lies  Casimir,  and  our  last  fears ! 

WeU !— Ay,  weU ! 

And  is  it  not  well  ?  For  though  grafted  on  us. 
And  fill'd  too  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree  lurk'd  in  its  fibres : 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  KiupriU  in  him; 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  face. 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[As  Emerick  moves  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Cktoem  Casimir  and  Bathort. 

OLD  BATHORT  {pointing  to  where  the  noise  is,  and  aside 

to  Casimir). 
This  way  they  come ! 

casimir  {aside  to  Bathort). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  is  narrow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 

imkrick  {aside,  not  perceiving  Casimir  and  Bathort, 
and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 

And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 

I  '11  scan  that  face  once  more,  and  murmur — Here 

lies  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
HeU!  'tis  Pestalutz! 

casimir  {coming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrate  Emerick ! 
Tis  Pestalutz!  'tis  thy  trusty  murderer! 
To  quell  thee  more,  see  Raab  KiupriU's  sword ! 

EMERICK. 

Curses  on  it,  and  thee!  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  ? 
Ho!  Treason!  Treason! 

CASIMIR. 

Then  have  at  thee,  tyrant! 
[Theyfght    Emerick  falls. 

EMERICK. 

Betray'd  and  baffled 

By  mine  own  tool ! Oh !  [Dies. 

CASIMIR  {triumphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  my  father! 
Thou  shouldst  have  witnoss'd  thine  own  deed.    O 

father! 
Wake  fix>m  ihat  envious  swoon!  The  tyrant's  fallen! 
Jliy  swvn!  bath  conquer'd  I  As  I  lifted  it,  [ 


Thy  bleanng  did  indeed  descend  npoo  me; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  fiuih  lian  ■• 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant ! 

Enter  Rudolph,  Bathort,  and  AUendoMts. 

RUDOLPH  and  ratbort  {etOering). 

Friends!  fiienda  lo  Caamir 

CASIMIR. 

Rejoice,  lUyrians !  ihe  usurper's  fidlen. 

RUDOLPH. 

So  perish  tyrants!  so  end  usurpation! 

CASIMIR. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  dowly  on! 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  witness, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  oar  conhtryracB 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifb  of  Heaven — 
A  tyrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Casimir  into  the  Cavern.   Tkere^m 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Chamber  in  Casdoi'i 
CasUe.   Confederates  discovered. 

FIRST  COBTFEDERATE. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.    From  this  palaos 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  mesKngeni  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  that  ftst  as  soond 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confedkrati. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswart 

SECOND  CONFEDERATE. 

With  one  voice 
Th'  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tpoA; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  withdrawn. 

FIRST  CONFEDERATE. 

Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sov'reignty  will  fidl  ? 

SECOND  CONFEDERATE. 

Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 

Points  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  grateful  memoiy 

Of  his  renowned  father 

Enter  Sarolta. 

Hail  to  Sarolta. 
sarolta. 
Confederate  fHends !   I  bring  to  3roa  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  KiuprUi  lives. 
And  from  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retum'd 
To  bless  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidingi 
Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wondrous  tale.   Wait  we  fiir  him 
The  partner  of  the  glory — Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[Shouts  of  "  KiupriU,  Kiuprili !"  and  -  The  Tyrant^ 
fallen !"  without.  Then  enter  Kiuprili,  CAsnm, 
Rudolph,  Bathort,  and  Attendants,  qfter  Af 
clamor  has  subsided. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Spore  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  higher  wails  jn 
Behold  your  Queen ! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolta  and  Andriai 
royally  attired,  tdth  Gltcine. 

confederates. 
Comes  she  from  heaven  to  Ussi  M 
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THKR  C0NFKDUUTK8. 
ZAPOLTA. 

ven*%  work  of  grace  ii  full ! 
rt  safe! 

EAAB  KIUTHIU. 

Royal  Zapolya! 
Y  powers,  pay  we  our  duty  first ; 
preserved  thee,  but  for  thee 
intry,  the  one  precious  branch 
ml  house.     O  countrymen, 
ng !  And  thank  our  country's  genius, 
means  which  have  preserved  our 
eign, 

rear*d  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
by  birth.    l*he  undoubted  proofs 
royal  mother,  and  this  old  man 
lenceforth  be  dear  to  all  Illyrians), 
r  before  the  assembled  counciL 

ALL. 

Han.  niyria's  rightful  king ! 

ANDREAS. 

O  friends !  *t  were  cowardice 

ro3ral  birth,  to  shrink 

nted  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wait 

ttion  of  convened  lllyria, 

lile,  O  let  me  feel  myself 

riend,  the  debtor! — Heroic  mother! — 

•reath  add  to  that  sacred  name  ? 

'  Providence,  to  teach  us 

but  the  public  form 

It  friendship,  let  my  youth 

ee,  as  the  vine  around  its  elm : 

rt,  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 

1,  and  iheee  poor  words  express  not 

1  art  to  check  its  over-swelling. 

I  not  from  my  filial  arms ! 

henceforth,  thou  shalt  not  forbid  me 

her !  And  dare  1  forget 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  virtue, 
Lady  Sarolta  t  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  faithful  soldier! — But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  soul  address  to  thee.  Glycine  ? 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  forth  a  bed  of 
Thou  fiilcon-hearted  dove  ? 


ZAFOLTA. 

Hear  that  from  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  father  saved  thy  life» 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother's ! 

CABIMUU 

Ch^f  Ragozzi! 

0  shame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose. 
And  sent  an  angel  {Pcinting  to  Sarolta)  to  thy  house 

to  guard  her! 
Thou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  our  treasures ! 

[To  Andrkab. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

{Pointing  to  Glycine).        Take  her,  son 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give ! 

■AEOLTA. 

A  banquet  waitv !— 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  some  few  hours 

1  claim  to  be  your  hostess.     Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distafi*  hence  may  see. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  foam, 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home ; 
For  freedom  can  witli  those  alone  abide. 

Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride. 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  owi  fire-side  : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate,  in  its  own  restlessness ! 


colomini;  or,  tilt  Jf'iv&t^avt  of  WsiUtn^tt  in. 

A    DRAMA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHUXER. 


PREFACE. 


ntion  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal- 
translation ;  but  I  found  that  it  must 
iipied  a  space  wholly  disproportionate 
'  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely 
logue  of  events  narrated  not  more 
already  are  in  the  Play  itself  The 
m,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
s*  War  diminished  the  motives  thereto. 
Af2 


In  the  translation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
literally  wherever  I  was  not  prevented  by  absolute 
differences  of  idiom ;  but  I  am  conscious,  that  in  t>\o 
or  three  short  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original ;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  full 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  1 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  tliose 
which  Sf^hillcr  had  permitted  to  himself,  except  the 
occasional  breaking-uo  of  the  line  by  the  8uL)stitu 
lion  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty,  so 
frequent  in  our  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance  in  thefi^ 
dranms 
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BUTUnU 

Both  wife  and  daughter  doea  the  Duke  call  hither  t 
He  crowda  in  vintanta  from  all  aidea. 


ACT  L 
SCENE  I. 

An  cid  Ootkie  Chamber  m  the  CouncSrHoute  at  PiUent 
decorated  with  Cdore  and  other  War  Insigfaa, 

Illo  with  Butler  and  Isolanl 

ILLO. 

Te  have  come  late — but  ye  are  come !  The  diatanoe. 
Count  Iflolan,  excuses  your  delay. 

XaOLANI. 

Add  thia  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwert*  it  was  reported  to  us, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision. 
Almost  six  hundred  wagons.    This  my  Croats 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty  prize ! — 
We  bring  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illuatrious  company  assembled  here. 

BUTLEIL 

Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here ! 


DOLANL 


Hm! 


I80LANI. 


Ay! 


So  much  the  better!  I  had  framed  my  mind 
TV)  hear  of  naught,  but  warlike  circumstance. 
Of  marches^  and  attacks,  and  baCteriea : 
And  lo !  the  Duke  provides,  diat  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  preaent 
Tb  feast  our  eyes. 

TLLO  {who  has  been  standing  m  the  attitude  efwte^ 

tation,  to  Butler,  whom,  he  leada  a  Uttle  on 

tide). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

M7TLBR. 


The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
You  're  settled,  quite  at  home!  Well,  well!  we  soldiers 
Must  sfaiA  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
Tou  *11  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You'll  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLER. 

Expect  not  Galas. 

ILLO  (hesitating). 
How  so  ?  Do  you  know 

I80LANI  {interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here  ? — O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago, 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hard  by  Dessau), 
I  Bee  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him. 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scaroe  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

You'll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.     He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princesst 
From  Camthen.     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 


*  A  town  alMut  19  GemiM  milea  S.  E.  of  Ulm. 
f  The  duket  in  Germany  bein/t  hlwAja  reigning  powers,  thdi 
eriOB  and  daaghten  are  tiatiUed  PriocM  and  PrinceaMS. 


He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  {with  warmth). 
And  you  f — ^You  hold  out  firmly  ? 

[Orasping  his  hand  with  t^^xtum 
Noble  Busier! 

BUTLER. 

After  the  obligation  which  die  Dttke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  hwUbrgotten 
A  pleasant  duty— M^jor<3eneral, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

laoLAin. 
What,  you  mean,  of  his  legimsot 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  Mme 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  ainoe  then, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  prefennsDt 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembranoe 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yetconfirm'd  the  appointment 

ISOLANL 

Seize  it,  friend !  Seize  it !  The  hand  whidi  in  ths^ 

post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  t 

ILLO, 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! — 

If  we  would  aiZ  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  all — whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have 

isoLANi  (to  Illo). 
My  noble  brother !  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors  T 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes  I 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  the  whole  worid  to  hit 

soldiers. 
.Bui  al  Vveivna,  brother! — ^here's  the  grievance!^ 
\  What  vo^i^ifi  ac^emss  ^o  ^ilt^rj  i»A.\aL^  io  shorten 
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1  where  they  can,  to  clip  hia  pinioni. 
aew  dainty  requintioiis !  these, 
mme  QuestentMBrg  hringi  hither ! — 

BUTLER. 

Ay! 
riiioni  of  the  Emperorr^ 
eard  about  them ;  bat  I  hope 
Till  not  draw  back  a  nngle  inch ! 

ILLO. 

I  right  moft  turely,  unleai  first 

OTLER  {akocked  and  confuaed), 
MghL  then  ?  You  alarm  me. 

'he  tame  thne  toith  Butler,  and  in  a  hur- 
rying voice). 
tw  ruin'd,  every  one  of  as ! 

ILLO. 

No  more! 
9  our  worthy  friend*  approaching 
eutenanr -General,  I^ccolominL 
ER  {Aahing  hie  head  ngmficandy), 
lall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 

TATIO  PiCCOLOMINI  and  QUESTENBERO. 

iCTAYio  (ffiS  in  the  diUance). 
re  still !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
^e,  friend !  that  never  was  a  camp, 
at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

\  Approaching  nearer. 
bunt  Isolani ! 

ISOLANL 

My  noble  brother, 
m  I  arrived  ;  it  hod  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTTAVIO. 

1  Butler — trust  mc,  I  rejoice 

ew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

.h  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 

r  friend ! 

t  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 

'  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 

LNBCRO,  preMntittg  Butler  and  Isolani 

at  the  $ame  time  to  him. 
the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

QUESTENBERO  {tO  OCTAVIO). 

twiit  them  both,  experienced  Prudence ! 
resenting  Questenbero  to  Butler  and 

Isolani). 
t)erlain  and  War-commissioner  Questen- 

erg. 

of  the  Emperor's  behests, 
icd  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers, 
n  this  noble  visitor.       [  Univerecd  tilence. 

)  {moving  towards  Questenbero). 
)  first  time,  noble  Minister, 
hown  our  camp  this  honor. 

QUESTENBERO. 

Once  before, 
ire  these  colore. 

ILLO. 

loo  you  remember  where  that  was. 
rUlim  t  in  Moravia,  where 


You  did  present  yourself  npon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  aswume  the  chief  codunand. 

aUEBTEFTBERa 

To  ntppUcatef  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  fni  extended  neither  diy  oommisaion 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeaL 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then — to  compd  him,  if  yoa  choose. 
I  can  remember  me  right  well.  Count  Tilly 
Had  sufier'd  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  preasing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appear'd 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness. 


ith  a  raeer. 

ot  far  from  the  &llne- Mountains,  on  the  high  road 

to  Prafue. 


IBOLANI  {tlep§  up  to  (hem). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

aUESTENBERO. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  t 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  prolecton. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !  After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 

aUESTENBERG. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  ?   T  was  a  favorable  year ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 


aUISTENBERO. 


Nay, 


If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds— 

IBOLANL 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boors  ruin'd, 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBERO. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  subjects. 

ISOLANL 

Poh !  We  are  all  his  subjects. 

QUESTENBERO. 

Yet  with  a  difference,  General !   The  one  fills 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse, 

The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plow 

Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 

ISOLANL 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Methinks  I  see 

[Examining  with  hia  eye  the  dress  and  omamenth 
of  Questenbero. 
Good  store  of  gold  thai  B\i\\  Tcms^itt  \xivc«vtl^. 
18  \^'i 
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QUESTKNBERG. 

Thank  Heaven !  that  means  have  been  found  out  to 

hide 
Some  litde  from  the  fingeri  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There !   The  Stawata  and  the  Martinitz, 
On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  his  giils  and  gracea, 
.  To  the  heart-burning  of  all  good  Bohemians — 
Those  minions  of  court  favor,  those  court  harpies, 
Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 
Driven  from  their  house  and  home— who  reap  no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  vtrith  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fiital  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

BUTLER. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly, beneath  the  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  beneBce  fall,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog's  hunger — they,  forsooth. 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

ISOLANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favor 
That  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me  ! 
This  was  the  man.  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses : 
And  I  was  forced  at  lost  to  quit  the  field, 
The  business  unaccomplished.     Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yes,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way 

to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  alwa)rs 

Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council. 

With  due  deliberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 

r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

''Dash!  and  through  with  it!" — That's  the  better 

watchword. 
Then  afler  come  what  may  come.  *T  is  man's  nature 
To  mako  the  best  of  a  had  tiling  once  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  "  what  shall  I  do  7 " 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  does  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops ; 
But  how  the  Emperor  feels  for  us,  we  see. 


aUEBTBNBERO. 

Hit  c^res  and  feelings  all  ranks  diare  alike. 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

IBOLANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  hito  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  home 

Q17XSTEMBKRO  (wUh  a  muer). 
Coupt !  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTLER. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  us, 
'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liber^ 

QUSBTKNBEEa. 

You  have  taken  liberty — it  was  not  given  joa. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  ciurbs. 

ocTAVio  (interposing  and  addressing  Questembebg) 

My  noble  friend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warriors. 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  imleas  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  BuTLEi. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldness  could  presene 

it, 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  ci^,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [MUitary  music  cA  a  dutasct 

Hah !  here  they  come 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Annotmces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

OCTAVlO  (to  QUESTENBERG). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.     T  was  be 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Camthen  hither 

ISOLANI  (to  Illx>). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them  ? 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go. — Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[7b  OCTATIO 

You  '11  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace.  . 

{EsKunt  all  but  Questenberg  and  Octatio. 


1 


SCENE  in. 


Questenberg  and  Octavio. 
QUESTENBERG  {toith  signs  ofoverdon  and  osloniAment^. 

What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio! 
What  sentiments !  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defianoe ! 
And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  the 
army. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this  ?  That  lUo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  then 

This  Butler  too— he  cannot  even  conceal 

The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride  ; 
'Twas  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  But]  r 
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oeU  that  will  soon  disposMS 
>iiit  in  Aim. 

KG  {wdOdng  upand  down  inevidentdi»qtdeL) 

Friend,  friend ! 
vorse,  &r  worse,  than  we  had  sufier'd 

0  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
only  with  a  courtier's  eyes, 

xi  by  the  splendor  of  the  thitme. 

t  seen  the  War-chieC  the  Commander, 

11-powerful  in  his  campw    Here,  here, 

uiother  thing. 

Emperor  more — the  Duke  is  Elmperor. 

iend !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 

which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 

hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  youiaelf 
perilous  kind  the  office  lb, 
deliver  to  me  from  the  Court 
luspicion  of  the  General 
ly  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QinCSTENBKRG. 

3  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
an  with  the  sworid,  and  placed  such  power 
land  ?  I  tell  3^u,  be  '11  refuse, 
se,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
can  do 't,  and  what  he  can,  he  wilL 
he  impunity  of  his  defiance— 
a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

:  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
purpose  hither  ?  Here  in  camp ! 

very  point  of  time,  in  wliich 
ling  for  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 

laat  pledges  of  his  loyally, 

1  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 
doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
ruption ! 

QUESTENBERO. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
is  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
a  us  from  all  quarters  ?  The  enemy 
pire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
r  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
!r  still,  extending  every  hour ! 
rior  the  alarum-bellB 
ction — peasantry  in  arms — 
discontented — and  the  array, 
moment  of  our  expectation 
)  from  it — lo !  this  very  army 
un  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline, 
ind  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
5t  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
power,  which  at  his  vdll  he  vsdelds ! 

OCTAVIO. 

friena .'  let  us  not  despair  too  soon, 
as  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds : 
a  resolute,  who  now  appjears 
o  all  extremes,  uill,  on  a  sudden 
J  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
>jiriglo  honest  man  speak  out 
lame  of  his  crime !  Remember  too, 
not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected, 
ringer  and  Galas  have  maintained 


Their  little  army  fiuthful  to  its  du^, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numeromi. 
Nor  can  he  take  ua  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  eveiv  while  *tis  doing-* 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QUS8TENBKRO. 

Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  fbe  so  near! 

OCTATIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship !  No— 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  du^ 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  fix>m  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUESTENBERO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  HeayeiL 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  hab 

Adventurous  deeds  perfbrm'd  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  afiections. 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzncr. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him. 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  Uke  a  man 

Astounded  ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  service 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  foUow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fied  from  hint 

QI7ESTENBERO. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  ? 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


QUESTENBERO. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  bad  fianos 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  7 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  yoimg  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air. 
The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QUESTENBERO  {omxioudy). 
My  honor'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — ^^el — >V[ 

Reflect  a  little 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  must  venture  it 
Hush ! — ^There  he  comes ! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  Piccolomini,  Octavio  Piccolomini, 
questknberg. 


MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  is  himself..  Welcome,  my  fiitfaer! 

[He  embracei  his  faihtr.   A$  he  turns  roundt  he 

observes  Questenberq,  and  draws  hack  with 

a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
Tou  are  engaged,  I  see.  t  '11  not  disturb  yon. 

OCTAVia 

How,  Max.  f  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits — ^Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drily). 
VonQuestenberg ! — Welcome^if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head-quarters. 

QUESTENBEBG  (scixing  kis  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away,  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Taking  the  hands  of  botK 
Octavio— Max.  Rccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stare,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble  minister !  You  miss  yova  part 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegvric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  faultand  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  ? 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 

Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  ^\nll  persist  in 't 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  fancy.    He  '11  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 

It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist        ^ 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man. 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fix'd  end  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column. 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein  ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 

3ut  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army 

QUBSTENBEBG 

/Zrtf  a/mjr  t  DouhtJeas ! 


OCTAVIO  (to  QuEimNBEBG). 

Hush'!  SuppraiB  it,  friend ! 
Unless  tome  end  were  •nswer'd  by  the  utlBnnoe^— 
Of  him  there  you  *I1  make  nothing. 

MAX.  (amtintting). 

In  their  dii««H 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes, 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quiven,  and  they 

dread  him 
More  than  the  ilUi  for  which  they  cairdhim  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
like  things  of  every  day. — ^But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itaelf  ieU 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  Uvesi, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — ^not  dead  hotAa, 
Not  ordinances,  not  motild-rotted  papen. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son!  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  Lightly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankinti 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  tlietr  oppreasofs. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  wilL     % 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  fbrward  goes 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  udMl  ii 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That,  on  which  ble^ing  comes  and  goes,  doth  fiiUo 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hiU  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  eod. 


aUXSTENBERG. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 


OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  dtee ! 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  schooL 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  exiMi 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  momMil, 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighty ! 
Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently, 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarrs 
The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hurries 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly. 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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MAX. 

le  Emperor  make  peace,  my  fiuher! 
iadly  would  I  give  the  blood-etain'd  laurel 
first  violet*  of  the  leafles  ipringy  ^ 
I  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  joumey'd ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Us  thee  t  What  so  moves  thee  all  at  once! 

MAX. 

lave  I  ne'er  beheld  ?  I  have  beheld  it 

lence  am  I  come  hither :  O !  that  sight, 

oers  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 

the  distancer— some  delicious  landscape ! 

i  conducted  me  through  countries  where 

ir  has  not  yet  reach'd.  life,  life,  my  &ther — 

terable  &ther,  life  has  charms 

we  have  ne*er  experienced.   We  have  been 

nging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

nae  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

rowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

m.  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

)w  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

it  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 

behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

TTAVio  (attentive,  with  an  appearance  cf 
uneadnus), 

your  journey  has  reveal'd  this  to  you  t 

MAX. 

the  fint  leisure  of  my  life.    O  tell  me, 
the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
inful  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 
a  heart  unaoul'd  and  solitary, 
uninfbrm'd,  unomamented, 
camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum, 
ghing  war-borse,  the  air-ahattoring  trumpet, 
varied,  still  returning  hour  of  duty, 
r  command,  and  exercise  of  arms — 
t  nothing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 
iy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
jstling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not-— 
rmot  be  the  sole  felicity, 
annot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

ast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 

k'-man  among  his  fellow-men. 

ors  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

8,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 

»)A  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 

e  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

een  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

'  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

red  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

iports  are  all  fill'd  with  men  and  women, 

aceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

nd  wclcomings  upon  the  air, 

hey  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures, 
the  towers  rings  out  tlie  meny  peal. 


original, 

in  blut'gen  Lorbeer  seb  ich  hin  mit  Freodsa 
ire  erste  Veilchen.  daj  der  M»rz  uns  bringt, 
w  diirfUge  Pfand  der  neavegiingtea  Erde. 


The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  fidthful  arras  are  opeDf 
The  &ithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 

auESTENBXRO  (opporentfy  mvdi  aJgtcUi^ 
O !  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  (turning  round  to  kirn,  quick  and  vehemenfy 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(1 11  own  it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tip  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye! — and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out.  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  woise,  because  he  spares  the  Saxoni^ 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  whence  can  peace  come? — ^Your  own  plapifw 

&11  on  you ! 
Even  as  1  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  mjrself ; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [Exit 


SCENE  V. 


QtTXSTENBERO,  OcTAVIO   PiCCOLOMINI 
QUESTENBERG.  ^ 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  tones 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  7 

OCTAVIO  (recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  stud^ 

He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  roe. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Ciuae  on  this  journey ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  why  so ?  What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[Drau)s  Questenberg  on  with  hinu 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  now  ?  Where  go  you  then  f 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  herself 


QUESTENBERG. 


To- 


OCTAVIO  (interrupting  him,  and  correcting  himself) 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go — Tis  done,  Ms  done 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

QITESTENBERG 

Nay.  but  explain  yourself. 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 
Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey!  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  £it>m  him  ? — You  were  in  the  right 
I  should  have  wam'd  him !  Now  it  is  too  late. 

QUESTENBERO. 

But  10^*8  too  late  f  Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

ocTAVio  (more  ccUecled). 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.   Tis  close  upon  the  hour,     % 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.    Come ! 
A  curse,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey ! 

[He  leads  Questenbero  of. 


SCENE  VI. 


The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  np 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SXRViUrr. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

'  FIRST  SERVANT. 

£y!  let  him  alone  though.  I  like  to  hear  him, 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  finr 
sight 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

OB^  they  come. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

There !  at  the  side^oor. 

[J%ey  hurry  of.  Seni  foUowt  dauiy.  A  Pagt 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  atskkn, 
and  places  it  on  the  taiie  near  the  Dukt^schmr. 
They  are  announced  from  vnlhout,  ami  As 
wings  of  the  door  fly  open. 


Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the 
Duke  of  Friedland. — Servants  employed  in  putting 
the  Udles  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters 
Seni,  like  an  old  Italian  doctOTt  in  bladt  and  dothed 
somewhat  fantastically.  He  carries  a  ichite  staffs 
with  which  he  marks  out  the  quarters  of  the  heaven. 

FIRST 'SERVANT. 

Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it !  Make  an  end  of  it  I  h^ 
the  sentry  call  out,  **  Stand  to  your  arms !"  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  ?  Nothing  prepared — ^no  orders 
— no  instructions — 

THIRD  servant. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet  ? — there 
one  can  look  about  one. 

first  servant. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  8F.RVANT. 

Poh !  stuff  and  nonsense !  That 's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber ;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  affair  7 

SENI  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  there 's  nothing  insignificant. 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 

FIRST  servant  (jlo  the  second). 
Say  nothing  to  him,  Not.  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 

SENI  {counts  the  chairs^  half  in  a  loudy  half  in  a  low 

voice,  tUl  he  comes  to  eleven^  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven !  an  evil  number !  Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven, 
J'he  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  servant. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven? 
I  should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SENI. 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  oversteps 
'fhe  ten  commandments. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

That  s  good !  and  why  do  you  call  five  a  holy 
number? 

SENI. 

/7re  u  the  uoul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


SCENE  VIL 
Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

wallenstein. 
You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes;  and  to  the  Emproa  too^ 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  7 

DUCHESS. 

I  did  even  ttmt 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.    I  told  them. 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marriage 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field, 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made  7 

DUCHESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  &llen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth  f 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEIN  (after,  a  pause). 

Wen  then? 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  7 

[ITte  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  groundt  asd 
remains  sHenJU 
Hide  nothing  from  me.    How  were  yon  received? 

duchess. 
O !  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  Lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so  f 
What,  they  were  lax  7  they  fail'd  of  the  old 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect    No  honors  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy  ?  but  m  tne  piace 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kuidnesB, 
\Faxm\iax  and  QTMdi«ann%,  i2^«t«  vi«t^  5S^N«n.  mo 
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i  and  that  solemn  courtesy. 

lernen  which  was  put  on, 

of  pity,  not  of  favor. 

afe,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely  wife, 

noble  daughter,  should  not  ao-^ 

auld  she  have  been  received. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

ave  ta'en  oflence.   My  latest  oon- 
no  doubt 

OUCHI88. 

O  that  they  had ! 

accustom'd  to  defend  you, 
fy  distemper'd  spirits, 
i  at  you.    They  wrapp'd  them  up, 
ich  oppressive,  solemn  silence ! — 
•day  misunderstanding, 
le,  no  cloud  that  passes  over : 
luckless,  most  unhealable. 
The  Queen  of  Hungary 

call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
irture  to  embrace  me— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

it? 

ng  away  her  Uars^  after  a  paute). 

She  did  embrace  me, 
icn  I  had  already  taken 
,  and  when  the  door  already 
me,  then  did  she  come  out 
lad  suddenly  bethought  herself) 
o  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 

■ 

UN  ^seizes  her  hand  toolhingly). 

Nay,  now  collect  yourself 
ccnl)erg  and  Lichtenstcin, 
r  friends  there  ? 

Eiiiss  {shaking  her  head). 

I  saw  none. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
naly  for  me  ? — 

DUCHESS. 

Silent,  silent! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

are  eclipsed  for  us.    Henceforward 
our  own  fire,  our  own  Ught. 

DUCHESS. 

ere  it,  my  dear  Lord,  in  that 

x>ut  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper, 

ry  let  itself  be  heard 

A-hich  Father  Lamormain 

md 

ALLENSTEIN  {eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  ? 

DUCHESS. 

used  of  having  daringly 

Mwers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 

X)nt6mpt  of  the  Emperor 

5  behcsia.     The  proud  Bavarian, 

liards  stand  up  your  accusers — 

torm  collecting  over  you 

ful  menace  than  that  former  one 

'ou  headlong  do\\Ti  at  Regensburg. 

,  said  he,  of^ Ah ! — 

[Stijling  extreme  emotion. 


I  cannot  utter  it ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

N 


Wen! 


DUCHESS. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed! 

DUCHESS. 

They  talk- 

WALLENSTSIN. 


DUCHESS. 

Of  a  second {calchee  her  voice  ami  kemtateiy 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 


DUCHESS. 


>DlSIIUSBI0Il« 


More  disgraceful 


Proceed! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk  they  7 
{Stride*  across  the  Chamber  in  vehement  agitatto 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 

DUCHESS  {presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O!  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  Lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heait. 
It  is  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  ywi  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  we- 
You  know  it ! — The  swifl  growth  of  our  good  forttme 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  favor 
Stand  not  before  us  7 


SCENE  VIIL 


EvAer  the  Countess  Tertsky,  leading  in  her  hand  tht 
Princess  Thekla,  richly  adorned  with  Brilliants. 

Countess,  Thekla,  Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

countess. 
How,  sister !    What,  already  upon  business ! 

{Ohserdng  the  countenance  of  the  Duchess 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.  The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.     Here,  Fricdland !  father ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  a%d 
bends  herself  as  about  to  Jdss  his  hand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  Iter  presence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me ' 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DUCHESS. 

T  was  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor : 
And  afler,  at  the  close  of  Uie  campaign. 
When  you  retum'd  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent. 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toik 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  ulent  convent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  firee  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  ad5m*d 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCIUE88  (to  TbEKLA). 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  recognised  thy  fiither, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child  f  She  counted  scarce  eight 

years. 
When  last  she  saw  your  fiu^ 

THKKLA. 

O  yes,  yes,  mother! 
At  the  first  glance ! — My  fiither  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  ftlsifies 
No  foature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[J^m  after  a  paute. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man«hild  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguished  being  /* 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes.  i 

I  wrong'd  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  foil  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  daspt  her  in  his  artna  at  Piccolomini  enXert. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  Piccolomini,  and  acme  lime  after  Count 
Tertsky,  the  others  remaining  as  before, 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  wert  thou 
The  morning-star  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

nnil  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument     This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  fother  to  thee,  Max. !  the  fortunate  fother, 
And  this  debt  Fhedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince ! 
You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  delivered 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms. 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  huntingnd 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubl 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  oflice,  not  a  fovor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


siSBLm 


No !  *twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  bosiiMM 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fortune ! 

[Tertsky  enters^  and  ddiners  letters  to  the  Don 
tokidk  he  breaks  openAurryi$tgly* 

COUNTESS  (to  Max.). 
Remunerate  3rour  trouble !  For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.   Tis  not  imfitting 
For  yuu.  Count  Piccolomini,  to  foel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himseiif  forever  great  and  prineely. 

THEKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love ; 
For  his  munificent  'hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  wpoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  'tis  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[He  grasps  the  hand  of  the  Duchxbb 
creasing  warmth. 

How  my  heart  poors  cot 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  Uoom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  chum-lxiimd  me ! 
COUNTESS  (who  during  this  time  has  been  anxismdy 
watching  the  Duke,  and  remarks  that  ks  is  lost  in 
thought  over  the  letters^ 
My  brother  Irishes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 
WALLENSTEIN  (turtu  htmsdf  round  fuitk,  odOeels  Mm' 
self  and  speaks  with  cheeifulness  to  the  UocasKl^ 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  campw 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court     Yon,  Bftx.* 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  oflSce, 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 
[Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Duchess  his  arm  Af 
Countess  accompanies  the  Princess. 
TERTSKY  {calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meetmg 


SCENE  X 


WALLENSTEIN,  CoUNT  TeETSKT. 

WALLENSTEIN  (in  deep  thought  to  hxmsdf). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are — ^It  is  so. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he's  now  their  savior 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  foirly  rid. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession — ^Therefore— dispatch ! 
[Am  he  turns  round  he  observes  Tertokt,  arnigim 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galas  too>~I  like  not  this ! 

TERTSKY. 

And  if 

Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  foil  away. 
One  following  the  other. 

WALLBNSTSUC. 

Altringer 
140 
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'  the  Tyrol  passes.    I  mtist  forthwith 

>ne  to  him,  that  he  let  not  in 

rds  on  me  from  the  Milanese. 

uid  the  old  Sesin,  that  ancient  tnder 

nd  negotiations,  (le 

himself  again  of  late.    What  bringi  he 

ount  Thur  ? 

TKETSKT. 

The  Comit  oommunicatea, 
id  out  the  Swedish  chancellor 
adt,  where  the  convention 's  held, 
xiu've  tired  him  out,  and  that  he'll  have 
dealings  with  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  why  so  f 

TKETSKT. 

a  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  speeches ; 
3Coy  the  Swedes^to  make  fools  of  them; 
youraelf  with  Saxony  against  them, 
make  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
ry  sum  of  money. 

WALLENSTKIff. 

So  then,  doubtless, 
!as,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
I  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
r  and  booty,  that  ourwlves  at  last 
soil  and  native  territory, 
longer  our  own  lords  and  masters ! 
it  scheme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  aft 
ay !  toe  want  no  such  neighbon. 

TEaT8K7. 

hem  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land — 
from  your  portion.     If  you  win 
what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

;m,  oflT!  Thou  undersland'st  not  this, 
it  be  said  of  me,  I  parceird 
and  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 

0  a  foreigner,  in  order 
th  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
ire  of  the  plunder — Never!  never! — 
power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 
'  all,  these  Goths !  these  hunger- wolves ! 
uch  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 
i  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands ! 
^ir  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nebs, 
igle  fish  of  all  the  draught 
ome  in  for. 

TEKT8KY. 

You  will  deal,  however, 
with  the  Saxons  ?  They  lose  patience 
hifl  ground  and  make  so  many  curves. 
t  purpnee  all  these  masks  ?  Your  friends 
in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  you. 
nstein,  there 's  Amheim — neither  knows 
>uld  think  of  your  procrastinations, 
md  I  prove  the  liar;  all 
igh  me.     I  have  not  even  your  hand- 
riting. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

my  handwriting ;  thou  knowett  it 

TERT8KT. 

1  it  be  known  that  you  're  in  earnest. 
Hows  not  upon  the  word  7 
iinielf  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
urses  hitherto  with  the  enemy, 
ave  done  with  safety  ail  you  have  done, 


Had  you  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  a  paute^  during  vjkidi  he 
looks  narrowly  on  Tertsky). 

And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  I'm  no<  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service  ? 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I  'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  ? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well  ?  When  made  I  tbee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  ? 
I,  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  m  tme. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would, 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  ha^  done  me.    It  delights  me 
To  know  my  pcffer;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  oonldal 

speak 
No  wiseher  than  thy  felbwi. 

TKETSKT. 

So  hast  diou  always  play'd  thy  game  with  i& 

[JSinterluo 


SCENE  XI. 


Illo,  Wallknitkin,  Tertbkt. 

wallxn8tein. 
How  Stand  affiurs  without  T  Are  Uiey  prepared  f 

ILLO. 

Toull  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions. 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolan 
Declared  himself? 

ILLO. 

He's  youre,  both  soul  and  body 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  7  Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate  7 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  them 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self 

TEXTBKY. 

.Vnd  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Uctavio, 
The  fox! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  warrior 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  stars — in  short, 

[  With  an  air  of  myUery 
To  this  belongs  its  own  particular  aspect. 
If  therefore  thou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  voice. 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.    I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  I  'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them 
They  too  must  bind  theii»e\\ea  \o  me. 

19  \^\ 
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ILLO. 

Of  ooune. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

Their  worda  of  honor  they  must  give,  their  oathf, 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promiting 
Detotion  to  my  service  unconditionaL 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TKXTSKT. 

Devotion  wtconditiontd? 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve 

WAIXENSTKIN  {ihoking  kb  head). 
All  unconditional ! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
Tliis  evening? 

TERT8KT. 

Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

IIJ.0  (to  Wallenstein). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  ray  own  discretion  f 
1 11  gain  lor  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honor. 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLRNSTKIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  ywi  come  by  them,  that  vt  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  then — then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  \ 

WALLENSTELV. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  the  signatures. 

ILI^. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour, 
Eire  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decimon  possible, 
O !  many  things,  all  tramdont  and  all  rapid, 
Must  meet  at  once  :  and,  baply,  they  tlius  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  \oo%  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short. 
Par,  fiur  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  H  that  moment     See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you. 
Their  king-like  leader !  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  for 

tune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
'Rkeso  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
Tliey  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatten  their  spirit,  and  tb^  sympathy 


Of  each  roan  viith  the  whole.    He  wlio  i»day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onwmxd  with  the  stream 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himaelC 
Feel  only  his  oian  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  foce  about,  and  inarch  on  inlhe  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad  trodden  road. 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  pU^ 

WALLXItSTKUC. 

The  time  is  not  yet  comA. 


So  yoa  mj  always. 
But  u)hen  will  it  be  time  f 

WALLEXSmX. 

Wlien  I  Shan  ny  it 

UAJO, 

You  11  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hom^ 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.   O,  belief*  le. 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  Man. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolntioii. 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  sool  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doabt  ^ 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st     How  oft 
Ami  many  a  time  I  *ve  told  thee,  Jupiler, 
That  lustrous  god,  vi-os  setting  at  thy  birdk 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mai>'cst  but  burrow  in  the  eai^ 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Leod-color'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  aea^ 
With  ser\'iceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest ;  and  dierem 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  nsible  world  of  dost 
Kvcn  to  tiic  ftarry  world,  uith  thousand  rounds, 
Builds  itoolf  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powen 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  rainistriea— > 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  apfMnoach 
The  central  sim  with  ever-narrowing  orbil — 
These  sec  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[He  ualks  across  the  chamber^  then  refams,  nd 
standing  si  Hit  proceeds, 
Tlie  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  hu^tbandraan  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest     Human  action. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fiite. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-lime. 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  honr*. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  liODses 
>Vhether  the  enemy  of  growih  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  maUgnant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.     Meanwhile 
Do  ytm  your  part     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /  shall  do— only  give  way  I  wiU  not. 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not    On  tneae  pomli 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  (entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generak. 


WALLEltfTDN 


Let  them  come  iik 


\<% 
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SCENE  xn. 

tskt.Tllo. — TV)  them  enter  Ques- 
0  and  Max.  Piccolomini,  But- 
kRADAS,  and  three  other  QeneraU, 

JtionS  QUICSTENBERO,   toho  til  COfl- 

chair  directly  opposite  to  him ;  the 
ranging  themselveM  according  to 
e  Tfigne  a  momentary  silence, 

I'ALLENSTEIN. 

tis  true,  the  sura  and  import 
IS,  Qnestenberg;    have  weigfa'd 

1,  aboolute  resolve : 
that  the  Generals 
of  the  Emperor  from  your  mouth, 
len  to  open  your  commission 
iHiieftains? 

lUEBTENBEBO. 

I  am  ready 
vill  first  entreat  your  Highness, 
ChiefVains,  to  consider, 
y  and  sovereign  right 
ith,  and  not  my  own  presumptioD. 

7ALLEN8TEIN. 

ice. 

lUESTENBERO. 

When  his  Majesty 

courageous  armies 
■son  of  Duke  Friedland 

and  renown'd  commander, 
pe  and  confidonee 
the  fortune  of  the  war 
ous  change.     The  onset 
s  royal  wishes, 
r'd  from  the  Saxons, 
of  conquest  check'd !  These  lands 
ih  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
s  of  Germany  forced  hither 

9  of  the  enemy  ; 
ound  one  magic  circle 
?rnhard,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
•-conquer'd  King  himself; 
the  eye  of  Niimberg, 

f  battle  to  decide. 

VALLENSTEIN. 

D  the  point 

lUESTENBERO. 

>  the  Swedish  monarch  left 
n's  plains  his  life.     But  who 
,  when  victorious  Friedland 
umph,  tliis  proud  day, 
fiemia  with  the  speed  of  flight, 
the  theatre  of  war; 
'cimar  hero  forced  his  way 

10  Danube,  like 

!r-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 
mel ;  with  such  sudden  speed 
w  at  once  'fore  Regcnspurg 
:  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians, 
well-deserving  Princo 
:e  in  his  extreme  need ; 
seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Fried- 

uicrs  sends  he  with  the  entreaty: 

.vn,  and  supplicates 

iign  lord  be  can  command. 


In  vain  his  supplication!  At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratiiy 
Private  revenge— and  so  falls  Rc^nspuxg. 

WALLKNSTEIN 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  ? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here ! 


MAX. 


He  means 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


WAIXKlf>TXIN. 

Ay!  is  it  BO? 
But  what  had  we  to  do  ikert  t 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  firom  the  province. 

WAIJ.ENSTEIN. 


True, 


In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave  > 

I  seem'd  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[7b  QuMTKiiBima 
Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QtTXrnCNBXRO. 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 
Subdued  without  a  blow.    And  here,  with  othen 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Delivered  that  long-prectised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrecdon,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands  , 
Instead  of  punishment  ho  found  reward, 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duko  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WAIXEN8TEIN  {lougks). 

1  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graces- 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle. 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vi;*nna  never. 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTENBERO. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  call'd  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly. 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  wintei^iuartera 

WALI.EN8TEIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 

Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort 

The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  Majesty 

His  troops  are  made  of?  A  n't  we  men  7  sulgecteo 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circimistances  of  necessity  7 

O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 

Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him. 

And  when  he  goes  away,  \he  g.«cy6n\  cqexba 

Followi  him  on  Yom  nmie.    A^  mna^  "Vm  i«iaKd« 
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Nothing  is  given  him.     And  compelled  to  leize 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.     Karaffii! 
Count  Deodate !  Butler !  Tell  this  man 
How  lung  the  soldien*  pay  is  in  arrears. 


BUTLXR. 


Already  a  full  year. 


WALLXN8TEIN. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  duties, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  caotnant.* 

QUBSTENBERO. 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that, 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Tes!  'tis  my  fiiult,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force. 
Forty  or  fifty  diousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on. 
E'en  to  the  surf  rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.    That  vras  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met  » 

At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out. 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now, 
That  I,  a  fiiithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  erpenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone — What  thanks  had  I  ? 
What  ?  I  was  ofller'd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QUE8TENBERO. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  Diet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Death  and  hell ! 
/  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No !  since  't  was  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  roceived  this  stafi^ 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest. 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement ! 
But  to  the  point    What  ii  it  that's  desired  of  me? 

QUKSTENBERO. 

First,  his  Imperial  Majesty  hath  will'd 


•  The  orif  inal  b  not  trainlatable  into  English  \ 

Und  tein  Sold 

Mim  dem  SoldtUen  werdeo.  daroach  heiat  er. 

It  Biifbt  perhaps  have  be«n  thua  rendered : 

And  rbat  for  wbicb  he  lold  bia  aenrioes. 
The  MMwr  magt  receive. 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  tha  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

In  this  season? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  tfaie  Empeior 
That  we  direct  our  course  7 

QUESTKNBKRO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensbuig 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preadi'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebntion 
Of  that  pure  festival 

WALUEBflTKIN. 

My  generals, 
Candiisbe  realized? 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  poonble. 

BUTLEK. 

It  can't  be  realized. 

QCKSTElfBSBO. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Stt]n 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLKNBTEIN. 

What  did  Soys? 

QITESTKNBCECk 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.    He  advanced 

WALLEDTSTKIN. 

What !  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  perempttury  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?  Is  this  the  obedieDce 
Due  to  my  ofiice,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?  Chieftains,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !  What  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  ? 


ILLO. 


Death. 


WALLKNSTEIN  {romng  his  voice,  as  oB^bui  Illo,  k 
remained  ailnUy  and  aeendngly  acncpu/oiu). 

Count  Piccolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  ? 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  (after  a  long  paut^ 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Death. 

ISOLANI. 

Death. 

BUTLEB. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QuESTENBERo  nsM  from  hi§  mat,  Waixensti 
foBows ;  aUthe  rest  rise. 

wallenstein. 
To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favor,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor 

QUESTENBEBOw 

If  w,  I  can  say  nothing  further — here! 

wallenstein. 
I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions : 
And  this  the  first  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being. 
Not  even  the  Emperor's  self,  should  he  entitled 
To  do  aught  or  to  say  aught  with  the  army 


MOV  rnnamr  man  receive.  ^  lu  uo  uugnt,  ur  lu  aay  auguK  wiu 

<ADf  a  Akeordoatnibl  ttrmologf  is oo mora  than  a  doll  pQa.\lf  1  titend  nazranSbn  tsS  itiBA  eaeid. 
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ly  honor  and  my  head  in  pledge, 

ist  I  have  full  masteiy  in  all 

oa  therelo.    What  render'd  this  Gtutayua 

,  and  unctmquer'd  upon  earth  7 

It  he  was  the  monarch  in  hia  army ! 

;h,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monarch, 

*r  3ret  subdued  but  by  his  equal 

9  point !  The  best  is  yet  to  come. 

>w,  generals ! 

QUlSTKlfBERO. 

The  Prince  Cardinal 
8  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Germany  into  the  Netherlands, 
nay  march  secure  and  unimpeded, 
Cmperor*s  will  you  grant  him  a  detachment 
horse  regiments  from  the  army  here. 

wallensthn. 

I  undontand ! — Eight  regiments !  Well, 
11  concerted,  fiither  Lamormain ! 
usand  horse!  Yes,  yes!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 
oming. 

QUESTENBERO. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
8  in  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
ite  of  necessity ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  then  r 
f  Lord  Envoy  f  May  I  not  be  sufler'd 
"Stand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
rd's  hilt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
igerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
nish  title,  to  drain  off  ray  forces, 
into  the  empire  a  new  army 
;ted  to  my  control  ?  To  throw  me 
aside, — I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
ire  thaL     My  stipulation  runs, 
the  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  mo 
r  the  German  is  the  native  language, 
ish  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
e  their  route,  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
inds  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
Die !  And  so  the  politic  court 

a  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
kes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
ires  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
te  short  work  with  me. 
ed  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  liOrd  Envoy  ? 
forward,  man !  His  compact  with  me  pinches 
peror.     He  would  that  I  moved  off! — 
[  will  gratify  him ! 
re  ihere  commences  an  agitation  among  the 

Generals,  which  increases  continually. 
s  me  for  my  noble  oflicers'  sakes ! 

yet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
leys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
>mpens»c  their  services  demand. 
>w  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
r  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
r\'e  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
-e  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
t  went  to  make  nice  scrutiny 

pedigree  or  catechism. 
1  be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come, 
le  no  longer  it  concerns.     [He  seats  himself. 


MAX.  nCCX>LOMINI. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermentatioo— 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI. 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIff. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Isolani ! 
What  we  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  an 
Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then  ?  another  chieflain  is  aoon  found. 
Another  army  likewise  (who  darea  doubt  it  f) 
\^11  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  thu  jpeecA,  Isolami,  Textbxt,  Illo^ 

and  Majuoas  taUc  confusedly  wUk  great 

agUaUon, 

MAX.  PiccoLOMiNi  {hutHtf  ond  pudomUdy  going 
from  one  to  another ,  and  toothing  than. 
Hear,  my  commander !  Hear  me,  generals ! 
Let  me  coi:\jure  you,  Duke !  Determine  nothing. 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  set  right  again. 

TKRTBKT. 

Away!  let  ui  away!  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [They  go 

BCTLZR  (to  QUXSTKNBXRO). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  EnToy ! 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment 

[Commotions  heard  from  toUhout 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  salutary  counsel Thou,  Octavio ! 

Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[QUESTENBERO  IS  oboui  tO  tpeok. 

Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  ono  word  more  of  that  detested  subject! 
You  have  pcrform'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  ofiice  from  the  man. 

[Aa  QuESTENBRRG  ts  going  off  With  OCTAVIO ; 

(ioETZ,   TiEFENBACII,  KoLATTO,  prest  til  , 

several  other  Generals  following  them, 

GOETZ. 

Where 's  ho  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  ? 

TIEFENBACII  (o/  the  Same  time). 
What  are  wo  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  us  I 

KOLATTO  {at  the  same  time). 
We  will  live  ^ith  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN  (with  stateliness,  and  pointing  to  Il.LO) 
There!  the  Feld-Marshal  kno\^'8  our  will.         [Exit. 
[  Wliile  all  are  going  off  the  Stage,  the  curtain 
drops. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 

Scene — A  small  Chamber, 

Illo  and  Tertskt. 

TERTSKY. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !  How  intend  ^tm 
To  manage  with  the  generaXa  aX  >!fcve  Xsowc^^xX 
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\  lULO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  formal  declaratioii. 

Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  conBign  oimelves 

CollectiTely,  to  be  and  to  remain 

IR§  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  Aim,  provided 

So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty, 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — ^Mark ! 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear!  This  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet   No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  ofllence  or  scruple.    Hear  now  further ! 

AHer  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out. 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TERTBKT. 

How !  think  you  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath. 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle  f 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them!  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  afiirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TERTBKT. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  Yia  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  far,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  Generals.    Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his— Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them, 
And  he  wiU  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 

TERTSKT. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 
That  many  a  lime  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  hiB  side,  he 's  gone  at  once,  and  \e(i  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once 
He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I  '11  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  Lb  occupied  with  nothing  else, 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  his  thoughts,  his  dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets 

TKRTSKY. 

Ay !  jTOU  know 
This  mght,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Seni 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  Joint  obeervationa — for  I  hear, 


It  is  to  be  a  night, of  weight  and  ciisia; 

And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectatioo. 

Is  to  make  its  procession  in  the  leaven. 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch.    The  wock 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.    And  let  but  only 

Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below 

Mark  what  I  say — the  right  stars  too  will  show  them 

selves. 
Come,  to  the  Generals.    All  h  in  the  glow, 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable 

TKRTSKT. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay, 
And  wait  here  for  the  countess  Tertsky.     Know. 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.   Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yes! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What's  in  the  wind  ? 


TERTSKY. 

A  secret 


Hush!  she  comei 

[Exit  iLLO 


SCENE  IL 


{The  Countess  steps  out/nm  a  C2omI) 
Count  and  Countess  Tertskt. 

TERTSKT. 

Well — ^is  she  coming  Y— I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

C017NTX8B. 

She  will  be  there  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TERTBKT. 

I  am  not  quite  certain, 
I  must  confess  it.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
Wo  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  You  know 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  pomt 
You  have  o'emiled  mc,  and  yourself  know  best 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[ThOcing  to  hersdf,  tokUe  she  is  advandtig 
Here 's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commissioos— 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  understand  each  other— 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddle, 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither, 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  7  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 

To  a  bridegroom,*  when  no  one  knows— No!  no! • 

This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  thee.  Brodier' 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.    Not  yet ! — ^It  all  remains 

Mutely  deliver'd  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Duke 

Friedland ' 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

SERVANT  (enters). 

The  commanders ! 

TERTSKT  (to  the  CoUNTESS). 

Take  care  you  heat  his  foncy  and  afiections — 


*  In  GermanT,  aAer  honorable  address m  have  been  paid  and 
formallr  accepted,  the  lovon  are  called  Bride  and  Bridegrooau 
even  though  the  marriajte  should  not  tako  pboe  till  yean  after- 
wards. 
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him  with  a  reverie,  and  tend  him, 
and  dreaming,  to  the  banquet;  that 
\f  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 

COUNTEiBS. 

ou  care  of  your  guests !— Go,  send  him  hither. 

TERTSKT. 

ta  upon  his  undersigning. 

cotTNTKSS  (jirdemtpting  kim). 
rour  guests !  Go 

uajo  (comes  badky. 

Where  art  staying,  Tertsky  f 
luse  is  fun,  and  all  expecting  you. 

TERTSKT. 

ly!  Instantly! 

[7b  the  Countess. 
And  let  him  not 
ire  too  long.    It  might  awake  suspicion 

old  man 

countess. 

A  truce  with  your  precautions ! 
[ElxeurU  Tertskt  and  Illo. 


SCENE  ni. 


Countess,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

MAX.  (peeping  in  on  the  stage  shyly). 

i'ertsky !  may  I  venture  ? 
\dvances  to  thi  rmddle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  him  with  uneasiness. 

She 's  not  here ! 

is  she? 

countess. 
Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
ler  comer,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
il'd  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves ! 
'notches  at  them^  but  the  Countess  lakes  them 

htrstlf. 
ikind  Lady !  You  refuse  me  this — 
ake  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

countkss. 
is  the  thank  jrou  give  me  for  my  trouble  ? 

MAX. 

3U  felt  the  oppression  at  my  heart ! 
sve  've  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
iich  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glances^ 
these  are  not  my  habits ! 

countess. 

You  have  still 
new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend  ! 
this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
continue  to  insist ;  and  only 
condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
ir  concerns. 

HAY. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not  ? 

is  she  ? 

countess. 
Into  my  hands  yon  must  place  it 
and  entire.  A^Tiom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
eaIou!«ly  aflccted  to  your  interest  7 
1  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father, 
rt  not,  above  all. 

MAX. 

Alas !  what  danger  ? 


Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.    Is  all  changed  around  me  ? 
Or  is  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myself) 
As  among  strangers !  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanished  to  f  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world  as  this 

1  was  not  discontented.    Now,  how  flat ! 
How  stale !  No  hfe,  no  bloom,  no  flavor  in  it ! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father — ^Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  military  duties— O ! 
They  are  such  weax3ring  toys ! 

COUNTESS. 

But,  gentle  fiiend !, 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension, 
Yqu  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  fiivor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
t  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on, . 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.  Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  yoM  I  have  been,  dear  lady  7  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  turmoil  of  the  camp. 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  stiflen'd  me.    I  gasp'd  for  air — 
I  could  not  breathe— I  was  constrain'd  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  whcreiu  to  feci  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countess  I    In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  hero  to  the  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  mpelf  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother  ; 
A  wTctched  painting  't  was,  yet 't  was  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment    Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

COUNTESS. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime,  friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion  i 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days  f 

MAX. 

'Twos  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwxt  here 

And  Nejwmuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and — 

That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey ! 


*  1  am  doubtful  wh«thrr  this  be  the  dedication  of  the  cloiittcr, 
or  thf  tidme  of  one  of  the  cwj  gates,  near  which  it  stood.  I 
hftve  translated  it  in  tho  former  sense ;  but  fearful  of  havmc 
made  some  blunder,  I  add  ihu  original. — Es  ist  ein  Kluster  hii  r 
zwr  HimnultpforU. 
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In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 

And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 

Before  m  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 

The  safeguard  which  the  Duke  had  sent  us — ^heavy 

Hie  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words : 

This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 

To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  fother, 

WiU  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends. 

And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 

Lost  in  the  many — **  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertsky !" 

With  hunyoig  voice  she  interrupted  me. 

She  falter'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 

Raised  slowly  up,  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 

Did  I  control  myself. 

[The  Princess  Thkkla  eqtpears  ai  the  door^  and 

remaint  atandingf  observed  by  the  Countess, 

buttiolby  PiccoLOMiNi. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  ray  arms,  my  mouth  touch'd  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us — Twas  you.  What  since  has  happen'd, 
Tou  know. 

couNTiSB  (after  a  pause,  feith  a  stolen  glance 
ai  Thekla). 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  T 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret? 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  yes !  When  in  the  instant  afler  you 
I  stepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there. 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta*en  with  surprise — 

MAX.  (with  eagerness). 
WeU? 


SCENE  IV. 
Thekla  (hurries  forward).  Countess,  Max. 

PiCCOLOMINI. 

thekla  (to  the  Countess). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  hears  ho  better  from  myself. 

MAX.  (stepping  backward). 

My  Princess ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  ? 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
Has  he  been  here  long  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  ? 

THEKLA. 

Aloa,!  my  mother 
Wept  so  again !  and  I— I  see  her  sulTer, 
Vet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  yoiL 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

THEKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
fV/tb  Your  eye  only — and  not  with  your  heart  t 


MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  yon  in  die  dicle 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  iSuher's  anna. 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 

O !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  momeDt 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him /ofiker  / 

But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  aweUing 

It  dared  not  but  be  silent.    And  those  briilianis. 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  jrour  brom, 

They  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  whereforesbouldbe 

At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 

Of  excommunication  round  you, — ^wherefore 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 

And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 

The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station  f  Fitly 

May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 

Might  none  but  momurchs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery  * 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off 

[To  the  CouNTin 
He  is  not  in  spirits.    Wherefore  is  he  not  f 
*Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent 

[7b  Max. 
It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  alwa]n  so* 
And  never  otherwise ! 

MAX. 

You  fmd  younelf 
Jn  your  great  fether's  arms,  beloved  lady! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  yon 
And  which,  were 't  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye. 

THEKLA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here :  this  camp. 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy. 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reahty, 
What  hilherto  had  but  been  fureaent  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so-  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I  *ve  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.    It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THEKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.    "Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyoos 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appro^Miate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  sportive  tern 
In  this  short  time  that  I  've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen ! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

COUNTESS  (recollecting) 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  ?  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  aU.  the  dusky  comers  of  this  house 
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THEKUk  {tnuHng). 
rood  thereto  is  watch'd  by  iiHtitB 
I  still  Btaml  sentry  at  the  door. 

COUNTESS  (taught). 
;ical  lower . — How  happens  it 
me  sanctuary,  whose  access 
era  so  impracticable, 
«  you  even  at  your  approach  T 

THSKLA. 

old  man  with  a  friendly  face 
vhite  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 
at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

Duke^s  astrologer,  old  SenL 

THKKLA. 

I'd  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance, 
IS  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Y  day  or  in  the  night 

COUNTESS. 

He  wish'd 
figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THSKLA. 

x>  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

I  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought, 

laze  over*truly  with  his  wishes. 

COUNTESS. 

;e8s,  and  what  found  yon  in  this  tower? 
:  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
ice,  and  away ! 

THEKLA. 

It  was  a  strange 
hat  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
)road  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
\\ng  line  of  day -light,  that  ran  after 
g  door,  WELS  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
9  and  dusky  night,  with  many  sliadows 
ly  cast     Here  six  or  seven 
atues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
ircle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
bore,  and  on  hia  head  a  star ; 
i  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
hese  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them, 
e  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
v'cm  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
d  here  as  kingis.     He  farthest  from  you, 
nd  cold,  an  old  roan  melancholy, 
and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
le,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
man  for  the  battle,  tliat  is  Mars  : 
lhe»«e  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
ipon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
was  Venus,  tlic  bright  star  of  joy. 
1:  hand,  lol  Mercury,  with  wings. 
he  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
1  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
A'os  Jupiter,  my  father's  star  ; 
3  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

udely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

;hi  of  stars  and  angels  I  'Tis  not  merely 

in  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

and  mystical  predominance : 

wise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

•le  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  yean 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place 

Delightedly  dweUs  he  'mong  feys  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

TTie  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunUi  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  wat'iy  depths ;  all  these  have  yanish'd. 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;*  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

TiM  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's  fiur! 

THEKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too.  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven. 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

COUNTESS. 

Not  only  roses. 
But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.     Then  no  wish 

Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 

Has  he  perform 'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.     To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Rcichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Casde,  both  he  pleasantly — 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid. 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses^ 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again, 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend  ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 


COUNTESS. 


What  vras  that  ? 


*  No  more  of  talk,  where  god  or  ani^el  gueit 
With  man,  an  with  his  friend  f&imUax,  w««& 
To  sit  indulgent.  PaTodise  L.o«t,"^.V!L. 

20  ^^^ 
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Did  you  hear  nothing  ?  Seem'd,  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Exit  Countess. 


SCENE  V. 

Thekla  and  Max.  Piccolo  mini. 

THXKLA  {as  soon  as  the  Countess  is  out  of  sights  in  a 

quick  low  voice  to  Piccolomini). 
Don*t  trust  them !   They  are  (alse ! 

MAX. 

Impossible ! 

THEKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  once, 
They  had  a  purpose, 

MAX. 

Purpose  !  but  what  purpose  f 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  ? 

THEKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me  : 
There 's  some  design  in  this !  To  make  us  happy, 
To  realize  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it. 

MAX. 

But  these  TertBky» 


Why  use  we  them  at  all  7  Why  not  your  mother  I 
Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

THEKLA. 

She  doth  love  you, 
Doth  rate  ]^u  high  before  all  others — but — 
But  such  a  secret — she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  ? 
f  love  not  secrets.     Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
I  *11  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  him 
Decide  upon  ray  fortunes  I — He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask^ — he  hates  all  crooked  ways-^ 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THEKLA  {Jails  on  his  neck). 
That  are  you ! 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  mom,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  ? 

You  are  silent  ? 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father? 

THEKLA. 

I  ?   Nothing.    Only  he 's  so  occupied — 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  two.  [Taking  his  hand  tenderly. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tertekys — we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ; — and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

O !  shall  we  e'er  be  happy  f 


THEKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  ?    Art  thou  not  mine  ? 

Am  T  not  thine  7  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofVy  courage — 'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee— so  decorum  dictates 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  truth. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  f 


SCENE  VI. 


Th  them  enters  the  Countess  T^ertekt 

COUNTESS  {in  a  pressing  manner). 

Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you— -It  is  now 
The  latest  moment 

[7%ey  not  appearing  fo  attend  to  what  she  naft 
she  steps  between  them. 
Part  you  I 

THEKLA. 

O,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment 

COUNTESS. 

Ay !    Then  time 
Flies  swifUy  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niece ' 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt 

COUNTESS. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.  Twice  already 
His  father  has  ask'd  for  him. 

THEKLA. 

Ha!  his&ther! 

COUNTESS. 

You  understand  that,  niece ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  7 
Tis  not  his  proper  company.    They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he 's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mean,  you  'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here  ? 

THEKLA  (with  energy). 
Yes !  you  have  hit  it,  aunt !  That  is  my  meaning 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company 

COUNTESS. 

What  7  have  you  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Come  • 

MAX.  {to  Thekla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thekla  turns  away  from  him  with  a  quick  nutum 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  ? 

THEKLA  {without  looking  at  him). 

Nothing.   Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angiy 

[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyrs  meet,  she  standi 
silent  a  moment,  then  throws  herself  into  hit 
arms ;  he  presses  her  fast  to  his  heart 

COUNTESS. 

Off!   Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come . 

Hark !  What 's  that  noise !  it  comes  this  way. OflT 

Max.  tears  himself  away  out  of  her  arms^and  goes. 
The  Countess  accompanies  him.   Thekla 
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fcUovDi  Am  wA  her  eyes  at  first,  vxdks  rest- 
letdy  icross  the  room,  then  stops,  and  remains 
standing,  lost  in  thought  A  gidtar  lies  on  the 
table,  she  seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion,  and 
after  the  has  played  a  whUe  an  irr^vlar  and 
mdancholy  st^nphony,  the  faBs  gradually  into 
the  music,  and  sings. 

THEKUL  '.plays  and  nngs). 
he  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
be  damsel  paces  along  the  shore ; 
be  billows  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 
nd  she  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 
Her  bosom  is  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
he  ift-orld  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
here 's  nothing  to  wish  lor  beneath  the  sky : 
hou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away .' 
re  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 
Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.* 


SCENE  vn. 

*  Countess  (returns),  Thekla. 

COUNTE8& 

e,  lady  niece !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 

ke  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 

id  flo  must  be  flui^  after  him !  For  you, 

ike  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought, 

had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 

ore  chary  of  your  person. 

THEKLA  (rising). 

And  what  mean  you  ? 


'  Ifoand  it  not  in  017  power  to  translate  this  song  with  literal 
tWtj,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  Alcaic  Movement ;  and 
re  therefore  added  the  original  with  a  prose  translation.  Some 
my  readers  may  be  more  fortunate. 

THEKLA  (spielt  und  singf). 

Der  Eichwald  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn, 
Das  Mcgdlein  wandelt  an  Ufers  Griin, 
Es  bricht  sich  die  Welle  mit  Macht.  mit  Macht, 
Und  Bte  singt  hinaos  in  die  finstre  Nacht, 

Das  Aoge  von  Weinen  getrtibet . 
Das  Hera  iat  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer, 
Und  weiter  gicbt  sie  dero  Wunsche  nichta  mehr. 
Do  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zoriirk, 
Ich  habe  geoossen  das  irdische  GlUck, 

leh  babe  gelebt  und  geleibet 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

THEKLA  {plays  and  sings), 

*he  oak-forest  bellows,  the  clouds  gather,  the  damsel  walks 
inJ  fro  on  the  green  of  the  shore ;  the  wave  breaks  with 
ht,  with  might,  and  she  sings  out  into  the  dark  night,  her 
diifcolored  with  weeping :  iho  heart  is  dead,  the  world  is 
)ty.  and  further  gives  it  nothing  more  to  the  wish.  Thou  Jloly 
I-.  call  thy  child  home.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this 
■]d,  I  have  lived  and  have  loved. 

cannot  but  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which 
author  of  "The  Tale  of  Ro8amund  Gray  and  Blind  Mar- 
el"  has  favored  me.  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught 
happiest  manner  of  our  old  ballads. 

Th«»  cloods  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening. 
The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan; 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching. 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  singeth  alone. 
Her  eye  upward  roving : 

The  world  w  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  sureljT, 

In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 
To  thy  heaven.  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one. 

I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss 

Both  living  and  loving.  | 


COUNTESS. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.    But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  you. 

THEKLA. 

What  then  r 

COUNTESS. 

That  you're  the  daughter  of  the  Prince,  Duko 
Friedland.    « 

THEKLA. 

Well — and  what  forther  7 

COITNTESS 

What  f  a  pretty  question .' 

THEKLA. 

He  was  horn  that  which  we  have  bat  become 
He 's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS. 

Are  you  dreaming  ? 
Talking  in  sleep  ?  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

THEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  nm  the  hazanl 

THEKLA. 

His  &ther  loves  him :  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 


COUNTESS. 


Hu! 


His  fiither!  His .'  but  yours,  niece,  what  of  yours? 

THEKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man  I 
His  father,  his,  1  mean. 

COUNTESS  (Jocks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 
Niece,  you  are  false. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?  O,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.     Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

THEKLA  (interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  soothe 

her). 
Nay,  now,  be  friends  with  me 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

THEKLA 

I  believe  you. 

COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  otsi 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war, 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss*. 

Had  banish'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you  ?  At  length 

To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  All  this,  methinks 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

THEKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fmitage  of  its  ovnv  accot^. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  tifTecxiot^aXfi  fex«. 
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Out  of  his  fearful  and  enormooa  being. 
Will  but  prepare  the  joya  of  life  for 


O0UNTE88. 

Thou  tee'st  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden*!  eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art 
Into  no  house  of  jo3rance  hast  thou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck*d  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendor  but  of  arms.    Or  think'st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  arc  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dancos  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  falher's  forehead  full  of  tliought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  houtie. 
Leave  now  the  puny  w'wh,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong. 
Annexed  and  bound  to  alien  destinies : 

But  she  performs  the  bettt  part,  she  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  seIC 
Meet  and  disarm  necesHity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  wiih  mother's  love. 

TIIKKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lewion  in  the  convent 
f  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his — his  daughter,  h'w,  the  Mighty ! 
His  fame,  the  echo  of  who«ie  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  waken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  oflcr  up  m}'self  in  pu^aivcness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  it  thy  &te.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it 

1  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

TIIEKLA. 

My  fote  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  bcho\  es  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  m>-8elf.     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

COUNTESS 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shot\'n  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — 't  was  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

TIIKKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !  His  present — his  alone, 
Is  this  new  liie,  which  lives  in  mo  ?  IIo  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.     What  was  1 
Ere  his  fiur  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  I 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  ? 

[Thekij^  remains  silent.    The  Countess  continues. 
Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  ? — Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

TIIEKLA. 

My  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

COUNTESS. 

Wliat !  he  has  vanquish 'd  all  impediment. 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  riM>  for  liim  I  Child  !  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.    Dear  child, 
/  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 
I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.     His  will  is  yet 


Unknown  to  me :  'tis  poaible  his  aimi 
May  have  the  same  directioQ  ■■  ihj  wah. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty 
ShouM'st  e*er  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick 
And  like  some  poor  costHBOthing,  fling  Ihjsslf 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  priaa  cvtr 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifioss 
The  highest  love  can  Iving,  mnsl  pay  far  it 


THKKUL  (irAo  during  the  JatI  ipeecft  had 

evidently  lost  in  her  r^^lccfiaM). 

I  thank  thee  for  the  hint    It  tnniB 

My  ssd  presentiment  to  certainty. 

And  it  is  80 ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 

Not  one  true  heart !  we've  nothing  but  oundlvcB! 

0  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signa 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  afiectkms. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Music  from  the  bttnymet'roem  it 
There  *s  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiAly  will  the  Destiny  close  oq  us. 
It  drove  mo  hither  from  my  cahn  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  ^charming  witcheiy. 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 
It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godlike  power — 
And  lo !  the  ahym — and  thither  am  I  mo«*iqg— 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  music  from  the  banquet-room  bt€€im 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish. 
Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  hb  clouds  together. 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sumiy  bog^bli^ 
•  Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chaams, 
I  *  And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  fuiy, 
j  Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[JErtCTHXKUk 


SCENE  \in 


A  large  Sttloon  lighted  up  unth  festal 

the  midst  of  i7,  and  in  the  Centre  vf  the  Stoge,  s 
Tafile  richly  set  out,  at  ichich  eight  Oenerds  are 
sifting,  among  ithom  are  Octavio  Piccoix>Hi5ri, 
Tertskv,  and  Maradas.  Right  and  left  ef  this, 
but  farther  bach,  two  other  TaUes,  at  each  ef  JsinA. 
six  Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  D^,  whidk 
is  standing  open,  gives  to  the  Prospect  a  fourth 
Table,  with  the  same  Number  cf  Permnt.  More 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  wMe  front  cf 
the  Stage  is  kept  open  for  the  Pages  and  Serramts  in 
waiting.  All  is  in  motion.  The  Band  ef  Music 
Ik  longing  to  Tertskt's  Regiment  march  acroat  Ae 
Stage,  and  draw  up  round  the  JhbUe.  Before  they 
are  tpdte  off  from  the  Front  ef  the  Stage,  Max. 
PiccoLOMiNi  appears,  Tertskv  odvancre  towards 


*  There  are  few,  who  will  not  hare  taste  enooch  to  isnt^ 
at  th«>  two  conctudiDK  lioea  of  this  soliloqar ;  and  still  fvw^r.  I 
wuiiid  fain  hope,  wfo  would  not  have  been  aaorr  dispoeed  to 
fthuilticr.  had  [  f  iveo  a  fsiti^ml  traoalalioo.  For  the  ivadnf 
of  Gcrnian  [  have  added  the  orlfinal  • 

Rlind-wuibend  schleodert  selbst  d«r  Gott  dcr  Fiends 
Den  Pechkrans  in  das  brenoends  Gobvuds. 

IAS 
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■Ik  a  Taper.  bOLAM  ama  up  Uimfri  hi 
Btaka  or  Stnice-Ciip. 

M.TSET,  ISOLAHI,  MlX  PlCCOLOKIKL 

bar.  wlal  ve  tore !  Whf ,  wbara  hut  beoi 
F  plaes— quick !  Ttntkj  ben  hai  gi  yen 
■er'i  holiday  nine  Dp  lo  lre«  faoolf . 
Da  on  u  >t  Ibe  Heidelberg  caitla. 
ia*t  Ihou  list  the  beiL     Thej'n  giving 
r  table  ducal  crowu  in  iham ; 
temberg'g  landi  aod  chatlele  >re  put  up. 
jeabeigV  Stanat*'*.  lichlenMein'i, 
h«  great  BohemiaD  feodaliliea. 
a,  lad!  and  nmething  may  tain  up 
—who  know) I  off— to  ihy  place!  tjiud 

GH  mid  GocTZ  (coS  out  yrcm  Ihe  uteiid  at 
aiTd  laila). 
Count  Piccolotnjnl ! 

ihall  IUT«  him  in  an  imtanL — Rsad 
here,  wbeihec  aa  'lii  hec«  Mi  fiirtb, 
ling  utiaAea  yon.    They've  all  read  it, 
lia  turn,  aod  each  one  will  aabacriba 
idual  Dgnaiura. 


LB  of  Pried 


<of[h,.in 


Aed  hii  deierm 


lion  lo  quit  the  Em|)en 

remain  itill  with  the  army,  and  not  lo  )c 
/iihoul  our  approbedon  thereof,  ao  up.  i-i 
irhl  each  in  particular,  in  the  Blead  of  nn  on 
'  laketi,  do  hereby  oblige  ounelvea- — iik 
im  honomhly  anil  Guthfully  lo  hold,  niid 


r  hia  intereaii  the  laat  drop  of  our  blood, : 
■ly.  aa  our  oolA  lo  lie  Emperor  wfH  firnn. 
i<  amdt  art  repealed  by  Ibolam.j     It]  ics\ 


ti  [drawing  Mit.  olonf ). 
Come.  Mat. 
{Belk  teat  thaiuebKi  at  llm 


SCENE  IX. 

T»TIKT,  NttmUKH. 

TUTSsr  [beckont  M  Neuhuin  uAe  it  vailag  al  Ih 
ndMaiie,  and  tUftfanaari  loiMAaita  Ikt  (^  of 
HtlUgey 

Havcyou  the  copy  wilhyoQ.N'euinaimf   Ci*a  it 

It  may  b«  changed  for  the  oihar! 


Ihavo  oopiadit 
Leiler  by  latter,  lino  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  diacover  other  diSbrencs. 
Save  only  the  omiiaion  of  that  clauw, 
According  to  your  Eieellency'a  order. 

Right !  I^  it  yonder,  and  away  wiih  tbii — 
It  hai  perfimn'd  ili  burincM     lo  lbs  fire  with  O-  - 
[Nbdhuin  lay!  (He  copy  oa  lAi  lidit,  and  ilq 
.    back  again  to  lie  ndf4atle. 


SCENE  X. 
liAJi  (comei  oat  fran  tte  loond  dumber),  T»»TMnf 
How  gofla  it  mih  young  Piccolomini  I 
All  right,  I  think.    He  hai  atartvd  no  olgaetin). 


Hd»  look!  it  at  your  table  r  you  S»sel  not 

To  keep  Ibem  warm  a 

d,ti,ringl 

0,  quite  cordial, 

They  are  quite  cordioli 

thoBcheme.  Wehavelhem 

Antl'ti.  Ml  predicted 

loo.     Already 

t  i.  the  lalk.  not  merely  lo  mainlaiii 

The  Duke  in  ilulion.   " 

Since  wo  re  once  for  aU 

Pogeiher  and  unenime 

».  why  not.- 

SayiMontecuculi."ay 

why  not  onward, 

And  make  condition!  w 

th  the  Emperor 

There  in  hi.  own  Vienna  1"   Truai  me.  Count. 

Were  Lt  r»t  for  iheaeWid  Piccolomini. 

Wo  might  have  (pared 

oumelvee  the  cheat. 

SCENE  XL 

\l  Ibem  enter  BuTLIR  from  lie  m 

Don'l  diilurl 
Field  Marahal.  I  hi 
Good  luck  be  lo  ihe  Bcheme:  and  aa  for  ine. 

[WUhaniuT  of  nsda^ 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  {with  vivaeityY 

May  we,  Butler  f 

With  or  without  Ihe  clauae,  all  one  to  me ! 
feu  undenland  me  1  My  fidelity 
The  Duke  may  put  lo  any  proof^l'ffl  with  him.' 
Toll  him  K>!  I'mtheEmpuw'agfGiMi, 
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As  long  as  *tis  his  pleasure  to  remain 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland*s  servant, 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TZRT8KT. 

Ton  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BUTLER  itcilh  a  haughty  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale.  Count  Tertsky!  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advued  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Oflfer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past!  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe. 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  ? 


BUTLER. 


Ey? 


Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  my,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  tlie  track  of  honor. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden. — Come,  my  friends ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  uith  less  firmness. 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


ILLO. 


Say, 


ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other 

BUTLBE. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave, 
To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halberstadt, 
That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  htdAa^ 
That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  these 
Equals  our  Friedland  T  diera  is  nothing,  nodung 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it! 

TEET8KT 

That's  spoken  like  a  man ! 

BUTLER. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniaid  and  Italian — 
1 11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TBRTSXT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar?  Ho! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up^    Ho !  cheerly,  boy! 

Luck  comes  to^ay,  so  give  her  hearty  welcome. 

[Exeunt,  eadk  tokistMt 


SCENE  xn. 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you  ? 

BUTLER. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I  'm  your's 

With  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  wanu — Go,  tell  him,  sire ! 

I  've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service. 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathed  him. 

He  is  ray  hoir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world ;  naught  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  naipe  dies  with  me.  my  exiHtence  ends. 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs — a  heart 
like  yours  wciglis  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BUTLER. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 
To  Prague — and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 
From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 
The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
And  Wallenslein  too  is  a  child  of  luck ; 
love  a  fortune  that  is  Uke  my  own. 


I-    p 


7^ Master  of  tiie  Cellar  adtjonchtgwlk  Neumakx. 
ServantM  passing  backwards  and  fonoatds, 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine !  O :  if  my  old  mistna,  his  lady 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goinga  on,  she  wwrid 
turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yea,  sir  officer 
'tis  all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house !  no  end, 
no  moderation !  And  this  marriage  widi  ihe  Duke 
sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a  very  splendid  comiex 
ion !  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir  office^  it  looks  no  good. 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  forbid!    Why,  at  this  very  moment  the 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

You  think  so  ? — Well,  well !  much  may  be  said 
on  that  head. 

FIRST  SERVANT  {COmes\ 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the   teveolielk 
flask — 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefen- 
bach,  sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {contimiting  kU  discottTU 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  woold  rival 
kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendor;  and 
wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gra- 
cious master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink— M'o  fhe 
Servants.) — What  do  you  stand  there  listenirg  for?  1 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  preaendy.  Oflf!  see 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks !  Look  there !  Couni 
Palfl  has  an  empty  glass  before  him ! 

RUNNER  (comes). 
The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  nr;  that  rich 
gold  cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Count 
says  you  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  fyr  Frederick's  ooraoation  bf 
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Ihe  artist  William — there  was  not  such  another  prize 
in  the  whole  booty  at  Prague. 

RUNNEK. 

The  same ! — a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR  (jfhoking  kis  head  tohile  he 
fetches  and  rintei  the  cups). 

This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearars — this 
goes  to  Vienna. 

NEUMANlf. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it — ^Well,  this  is  a  cup  in- 
deed !  How  heavy !  as  well  as  it  may  be,  being  all 
gold. — And  what  neat  things  are  emboewd  on  it! 
bow  natural  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
that  first  quarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amazon 
there  on  horsebapk,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  over 
the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
together  with  a  banner,  on  which  there 's  a  goblet 
represented   Can  you  tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  woman  whom  you  see  here  on  horseback,  is 
the  Freo  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
signified  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on 
which  she  is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 
for  he  who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
emperors  is  no  free  man. 

NEWMAIfN. 

Bui  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  banner  7 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Tlie  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  forefothers*  times.  Our  fore- 
frthers  in  the  wan  of  the  HussitM  foreed  from  the 
Pope  this  noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  )rou  know, 
will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your  true 
Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup ;  it  is  his 
oosdy  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
bkxxi  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NEWMANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
there,  over  it  all  7 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
forced  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
to  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
new  church  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
open  psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Steirmark  has  ruled 
over  us,  that  is  at  an  end ;  and  after  the  battle  at 
Prague,  in  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
and  empire,  our  faith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
altar — and  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
their  shoulders;  but  the  letter-ro3ral  the  Emperor 
himself  cut  to  pieces  with  his  scissars. 

NEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  master  of  the  cellar !  you  are  deep 
read  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason  were 
the  minstrels,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska. 
Peace  be  with  their  ashes !  Well,  well !  they  fought 
hr  a  good  cause  though — ^There !  carry  it  up ! 

NEWMAN  N. 

Stay!  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
there !  That  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
Coonsellori,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
down  head  over  heels.  Tib  even  so!  there  stands 
Canut  Thur,  who  commands  it 

[Runner  takes  the  service-cup  and  goes  of  with  iL^ 
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MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three-and-tvventieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  secnin 
to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — from  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Health  drunk  aloud  at  the  second  table 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  fable 
Long  live  Prince  Wdliam !  Long  live  Dtike  Bernard ! 
Uurra!  ,^ 

[Music  strikes  up 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  *em !  Hear  'em !  What  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  {comes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear  7  They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander! 

FIRST  SERVANT  {speoking  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not ! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except 
when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  8ERVA^T. 

[To  the  Runner  t  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask 

of  wine,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the 

Cellar,  standing  between  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 

runs  this  way — 't  is  a  flask  of  Frontignac ! — Snapped 

it  up  at  the  third  table — Canst  go  off  with  it  ? 

RUNNER  {hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right ! 

[Elxit  the  Second  Serva7tt 
THIRD  SERVANT  (oside  to  the  First). 
Be  on  the  hark,  Jack !   that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  father  Quivoga — ITo  will  give  iw 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  n 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  alvrays  having  somo- 
thing  to  do  behind  Illo's  chair. — He  is  the  man  fui 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (tO  NeUMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Estcrhat^  ? 

newmann. 
Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  thoee  to  whom  they  confide 
too  much.    He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {impatiently). 
Spaniard!  Spaniard! — I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.   All  these  outlandish 
fellows  ♦  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

*  There  is  a  hamor  in  the  original  which  cannot  be  siven  in 
the  translation.  "  Die  Wdschen  alle,*'  etc.  which  word  in  cla»^ 
rical  German  means  the  Italians  alone ;  bat  in  ill  fint  tenw, 
and  at  present  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  word,  siirniBes  foreifnen 
io  general.  Our  word  walnttta,  I  tuvpovA,  Taoaxta  (mi\fl»Ai«\ 
liuif— WallK  nucci.  in  Getman  **  Y/«\icV\tx  ^\i«ift:*    T 
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NEWMANN. 

Fy,  fy !  you  should  not  say  wo,  friend.  There  are 
among  them  our  very  best  generals,  and  those  on 
whom  the  Duke  at  this  moment  relies  the  most 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

[Taking  theJUuk  out  of  the  Runner' $ podceL 
My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  jrour  pocket 
[Tertskt  kurriet  in,fd^et  away  the  paper,  and 
caUt  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage. 

ifASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (to  the  ServonU). 
The  Lieutenant-General  stands  up.-^Be  on  the 
watch. — Now !  They  break  up. — QflC  and  move  beck 
the  ibrms.  4 

[They  rite  at  all  the  taUee,  the  ServanU  hurry  eg 
the  front  of  the  Stage  to  the  lnMes;  part  rfthe 
gueeta  come  forward. 


SCENE  xm. 


OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNi  enttTt  into  converntion  wUh 
Maradas,  and  both  place  thenuelvet  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium. 
On  the  side  directly  opposite.  Max.  Piccolomini,  by 
himsdf,  lost  in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any 
thing  that  is  going  forward.  The  middle  space  be- 
tween both,  but  rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Stage,  is  filed  up  by  Butler,  Isolani,  Goetz, 

TiEFENBACH,  OTul  KoLATTO. 

UOLANi  {whUe  the  Company  is  coming  forward^ 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night.  Lieu- 
tenantGeneral ! — ^I  should  rather  say,  good  morning. 

OOETZ  (to  TiEFENBACH). 

NoUe  brother !  (making  the  usual  compliment  after 

meals). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Ay!  'twas  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

OOETZ. 

Tes,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matters. 
Her  mother-in-law,  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— Ah!  that  was  a  housewife  for  you ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Therp  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting 
out  a  table. 

ocTAVio  (aside  to  Maradas). 

Do  me  the  favor  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you 
will— or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  coi\jecture  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation.  (He 
continues  tofx  his  eye  on  the  whde  fdUnoing  scene), 

ISOLANI  {on  the  point  tf  going). 
Lights!  lights! 

TERTSKT  (advancing  with  the  Paper  to  Isolani). 
NoMe  brother;  two  minutes  longer! — Here  is 
something  to  subscribe. 

ISOLANL 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like — but  jrou  must  ex- 
cuse me  from  reading  it 

TERTSKT. 

There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath,  which  you  have 
•Iready  read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[Isolani  haruis  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  respect- 
fuUy. 

TERTSKT. 

JV«f/  Day,  Rnt  come  firat  seived.  There  is  no  pre- 


cedeuce  here.    (Octavio  rtuu  over  the  Paper  «A 
apparent  indifference.    Tsrtbkt  loaldbes  Am 
distance). 

GOETZ  (to  Tsrtbkt) 
Noble  Count !  with  your  permission— Good  m^  . 

TERTSKT. 

Where's  the  hniry f  Come,  one  other  oompoam    : 
draught  (TbtAe  senxMte)— Ho! 

OOETZ. 

Excuse  me— an*t  able. 


Athunble-full! 
Excuse  me. 


OOETZ. 


TIEFENBACH  (sitS  down). 

Pardon  me,  nobles  .*— This  ■*^Twting  cfoes  not  agree 
with  me. 

TERTSKT. 

Consult  only  your  own  oonvenience.  General ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  noj  kfi 
won't  cany  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  corpulency 
Poor  legs !  how  should  they  f  sudi  an  unmerafU 
load  !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches  ose 
the  Paper  to  Tsrtskt,  who  gives  it  to  Isolani  ;  asi 
he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  fbst  iHODgbt  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow — ^no  help  for 
it — ^I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  ( 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  met 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TERTSKT  (observing  Isolani,  whose  hand  tremUo 
excessively,  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen).  Hsts 
you  had  Uiat  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  l»oth«rt— 
Dispatch  it 

isolani. 
The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  tried  the  dia* 
lybeate  waters.    Well — ^l  must  bear  it 

[Tertskt  gives  the  Paper  to  Maradas  ;  he  sups 
to  the  tMe  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  Butler). 
You  are  not  over-fond  of  the  orgies  of  Baccfaoa. 
Colonel !   I  have  observed  it    You  would,  I  thiok. 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  t 
battle,  than  of  a  feast 

BUTLER. 

I  must  confess,  'tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  (stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlily). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  am 
not  a  little  glad,  my  much-honored  Colonel  Butler,  that 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  ojnnioiuL  A  half-dozen  good 
friends  at  most  at  a  small  round  table,  a  glaa  of 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  nUaooal  oonvefsa 
tion — ^that's  my  taste! 

BUTLER. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 
[The  paper  comes  to  Tiefknbach,  wikoglaaets 
over  it  at  the  mane  time  w^  Gorrz  and 
Kolatto.  Maradas  in  the  mean  fune  rs- 
turiu  to  Octavio.  AU  this  takes  place,  Ae 
conversation  with  BvTLMa,  proceedtmg  im- 
interr^tpted, 
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.vio  {introducing  Maradas  to  Butluu 
aJthasar  Maradw !  likewiM  a  man  of  our 
d  long  ago  your  admirer.      [Buti.xe  bowt, 

ocTAVio  {ccntinuiTtg). 
e  a  stranger  here— 't  was  but  jresterday  jrou 
•you  are  ignorant  of  the  vray  and  means 

is  a  wretched  place— I  know,  at  our  age. 

to  be  snug  and  quiet— What  if  jrou  moTed 
mgs? — Come,  be  my  visitor.  (Butlkr  moA;^ 
).  Nay,  without  compliment ! — For  a  friend 
1  have  still  a  comer  remaining. 

BITTLIR  (coldly), 
obliged  humble  servant,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tneral ! 

ptqjer  coma  to  Butler,  toko  goes  to  the  table 
o  suhecribe  iL  The  front  of  the  stage  it  va- 
xtnt,  so  that  both  the  Piccolohinis,  each  on 
he  side  tohere  he  had  been  from  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  scene^  remain  alone. 
o  (after  having  some  time  watched  his  ton  in 
Ivances  somtuJiat  nearer  to  him).  You  were 
nt  from  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

irgent  bunness  detained  me. 

OCTAVia 

observe,  you  are  still  absent ! 

MAX. 

now  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes 


ocTAVio  {advancing  stUl  nearer\ 

be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was 

lined    you  ?     Taisky  knows  it  without 

MAX. 

does  Tertsky  know  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

9  the  oiily  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 

xcho  has  been  attending  to  them  from  some 

distance^  steps  up). 
one.  father !   Rout  out  his  baggage !    Beat 
mers!  there  is  something  there  that  should 

TERTSKY  (with  the  paper), 
e  none  wanting  ?     Have  the  whole  sub* 

OCTAVIO. 

TERTSKY  (calling  aloud) 
lio  subscribev  t 

BUTir*  (to  Tertsky). 
he  names    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty 

TERTSKY. 

a  cro89 

TIEFENBACH. 

my  "nark. 

IS0LAN1. 

inot  WTito  ;   but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross, 
x>red  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

OCTAVIO  (presses  on  to  Max.). 
General !  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TERTSKY. 

;colomini  only  has  signed. 

isoLANi  (pointing  to  Max.). 
that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
either  eye,  ear.  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
(Max.  receives  the  paper  from  Tkrtsky, 
'Mjks  upon  vacantly). 


SCENE  XIV. 

To  these  enter  Iixo  from  the  inner  room.  He  has  in 
his  hand  the  golden  service^up,  and  is  extremely 
di^empered  with  drinking:  Goetz  and  Butler 
foBow  him,  endeavoring  to  keep  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  ?  Let  me  go. 

GOETZ  and  butler. 
Drink  no  more,  lUo !  For  heaven*s  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

iLLO  (goes  up  to  OcTAVio,  and  thaket  him  eordiaUy 
by  the  hand,  and  then  drinks). 

Octavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  loved  me — Devil  take  me  I — and  I  never 
loved  you  .* — 1  am  always  even  with  people  in  that 
way  J — Let  what 's  past  be  past — that  is,  you  iuider> 
stand — ^forgotten!  1  esteem  you  infinitely.  (Em- 
bracing him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I — ^but  that  you  know.    The 

fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villlun and 

1  'U  strangle  him ! — ^my  dear  fnend ! 

TERTSKY  (whispering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  Illo,  thmk 
where  you  are ! 

iLLO  (aloud) 

What  do  you  mean  ? — ^There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  ?  (Looks  round  the  whole  circle  with  a 
jolly  and  triumphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  us, 
thank  Heaven .' 

TKRT8KY  (to  BuTLKR,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat 
you,  Butler ! 

BUTLER  (to  Iixo;. 
Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.    (Leads  him  to 
the  sideboard.) 

ILLO  (cordiaUy). 
A  thousand  for  one ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 
to  the  brim. — ^To  this  gallant  man's  health  ! 
ISOLANI  (to  Max.,  who  aU  the  while  has  been  starmg 
on  the  paper  with  fxed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  ? — Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet  ? — Some  words  ye;  to  go  through  ? — Ha ! 

MAX.  (waking  as  from  a  dream). 
\Vhat  am  I  to  do  ? 

TERTSKY,  and  at  the  same  time  isolanl 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on  him 
with  intense  anxiety). 

MAX.  (returns  the  paper) 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  business — to-day  ) 
am  not  sufficiently  collected.     Scud  it  to  me   to- 
morrow. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLANI. 

Awake,  man  !  awake ! — Come,  thy  sifi^nature,  and 
have  done  with  it !  What  ?  Thou  art  the  yOungest 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  us  together  ?  Look  there  !  thy  fathei  has 
signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TERTSKY  (to  OCTAVIO). 

Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

ILLO  (leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  sideboara 
What 's  the  dispute  7 

21  \^T 
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TERT8KT. 

He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  stay.  We  have  all  subscribed  to  it— 
and  so  must  you. — You  must  subscribe. 

MAX. 

lUo,  good  night ! 

ILLO. 

No!  Tou  come  not  off  so!  The  Duke  shall  learn 
who  are  his  friends.    (AU  coUect  nmni  Illo  and 

Max.) 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  I>uke,  the 
Duke  knows,  every  one  knows — what  need  of  this 
wiktstufif? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partialis 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  little  better  than  dullards — ^nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 

TSRT8KT  (tn  extreme  embttrrassment^  to  the  Command 
ers,  who  at  Illo's  voordt  give  a  sudden  start,  as 
preparing  to  resent  them). 

It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason. 
Attend  not  to  him,  1  entreat  you. 

isolani  {with  a  hitter  lavgh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tatdes. 

illo. 
He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Your  tender 
consciences  !     Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back 
door,  by  a  puny  proviso 

TERTSKY  (interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  (raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  &  proviso. — What  of 
the  proviso  ?  The  devil  take  tliis  proviso ! 

MAX.  (has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  ? 
You  make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it. 
TERTSKY  (in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH   (to  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

isolanl 
What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  stand  other 
namee,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

BUTLER  (to  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  over-scni- 
polously. 

I80LANI  (to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duko  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERTSKY  (to  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-pur- 
veyBDcer,  which  brings  you  in  y^ly  a  thouMUid 
pinolef 


ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  raguss.  K 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him  ttf    ^ 
so, — ^I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

SofUy,  sofUy !  T  was  but  a  woid  or  twa 
MAX.  (having  read  the  paper  gives  it  baei). 
Till  to-morrow,  therefore ! 

ILLO  (stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  dB  east 
mand  over  himself  and  presents  the  paper  to  Bin. 
with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other) 

Subscribe — Judas ! 

ISOLANL 

Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

OCTAVIO,  TERTSKY,  BUTLER  (oS  together). 

Down  with  the  sword ! 
MAX.  (rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him,  tk^ 

to  Count  Tertsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  raving  » 
held  back  by  some  of  the  Officers,  and  amidM 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini*8  Mansion. — H  is  j\%ft(. 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNL    A  Voltl  de  Chasubst,  wiA 

Lights. 

OCTAVIO. 

-And  when  my  son  comes  in,  ccmduct  him 


What  is  the  hour? 

VALET. 

T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light    We  mean  not  to  undress 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Erit  Valet  Octavio  paces,  musing,  across  tit 
chamber  ;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  wio^ 
served,  and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  mo- 
merUs  in  silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature. 

What  thou  hadst  sanction'd,  should  not,  it  might  seen. 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — *t  is  my  nator^— 

Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 

My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (goes  up  to  him,  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  fiitluN-. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so.  ^ 
For  aAer  what  has  taken  place  this  night 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  ua  twa 

[Both  seat  themselvts, 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  t 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import, 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declaiatkma. 
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OCTAVIO. 

DO  Other  ground  hast  thou  refused 
nature  they  fidn  had  wrested  from  thee? 


I  serious  hoainese 1  was  absenf — 

air  itaelf  seem'd  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

OCTAYIO. 

1,  Max.    Thou  hadst  then  DO  suspicion  T 

MAX. 

)n !  what  suspicion  ?  Not  the  least 

OCTATIO. 

thy  good  Angel,  Picoolomini : 

w  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

MAX. 

not  what  thou  meanest 

OOTATIO. 

I  will  ten  thee. 
3u]d  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
icdon  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
ith  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
iiee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  (rtSM). 
OCTAVIO. 

ratience !  Seat  yourself    Much  yet 
ou  to  hear  from  me,  friend ! — ^hast  for  years 
n  incomprehensible  illusion, 
thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
:k  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
>r  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
M>  longer  stand  in  silence— dare 
^r  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
ick  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father ! 
i  thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 

disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
ures  only — and  almost  I  fear 
kill  be  nothing  further — spare  them !  I 

in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

eper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 
>re  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 
e  it  on  thee.    To  the  innocence 
sdora  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 
dm  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 
ng — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 
me  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eye  tted/astly  on  his  son's  face. 
thou  ooncealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[ax.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
ocTAVio  {after  a  pause). 

then,  they  are  duping  thee  I — a  most  foul 
game 

lee  and  with  us  all — nay.  hear  me  calmly — 

Ike  even  now  is  playing.    Ho  assumes 

iflk,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army ; 

this  moment  makes  he  preparations 

my  from  the  Emperor  to  steal. 

Try  it  over  to  the  enemy  I 

MAX. 

w  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth. 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment, 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

MAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  f--the  Duke  ^— can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers. 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  diem. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  T 

OCTAYIO. 

Such  a  deed. 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desires — ^what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  io  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace. 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  pajrinent 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)-— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us. 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  himf 

OCTAVIO. 

What  i0e  wndd  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  affiur  speaks  for  itMlf— and  clearest  prooft! 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  httle  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks. 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 
Have  been  employ'd — for  this  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp!  All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  ofHcer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  ho  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he 's  bound  to  guard.    To  such  a  height 
Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — ^his  own  armies — trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  feara 
'^The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  ofTspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans- 
No  !  fjpom  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  miseiy 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it     The  Generafs 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strong-holds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Tertsky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  hone — to  Isolani, 
To  nio,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 


MAX. 


Likewise  to  both  of  us. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us — means  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubti  not  to  catch  thee. 


M4X. 


No!  no! 


I  tell  thee — no ! 


OOTATIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  call*d  us 
Hither  io  Blsen  f  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  T— O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice  I — ^Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  tus  hostages. 
Therefore  dolh  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  fiither,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it— needs  make  none — 
That  we  're  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  *tis  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know'st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  ? 
That  lUo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  f 
The  counterfeited  paper — the  omisnon 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning. 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good  f 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  lllo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court, 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.   Trust  me,  father. 
The  Duke  knows  notlung  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — must  act. 
I  ^erefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I  'vo  intrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That — yes,  I  will  tell  thee — (a  pause) — Max. !  I  had 

it  all 
From  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it. 

MAJL  (m  excessive  agikition\ 
No ! — no ! — ^never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tin  true,  had  long  before  discover'd 
By  other  means — himself  confided  to  me. 
That 't  was  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  anni^ 
Compel  the  Emperor 


MAX. 

Heii 

The  Ckmrt  has  stmig  him — he  is  sore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  afihmla;  and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritatioa,  what  if  he,  for  once. 
Forgot  himself?  He's  an  impettnoas  man. 

OOTATIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confeas  diis  to  me* 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  aihow'd  me 
His  written  evidences— ahow'd  me  letten. 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amoont 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be !— can  not  be ! — can  not  be! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot? 

Thou  wouldst  of  necessi^  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  lodiing — that  or  be 

Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  bafote  ms— 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
But,  my  ahhorrefuXt  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  vohde  heart — that  I  have  still  kept  ucred 
To  my  own  consdousneas. 

MAX. 

And  tikoMhast  been 
So  treacherous  ?  That  looks  not  like  my  father! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him !  much  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy 'own  sel£ 

OCTTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  caose 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honor  ? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 
Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 
Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 
Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 
Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men  .*  e'en  Virtue 
Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robn 
Soil'd  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 
This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed. 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil 
I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms : 
I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 
Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.     Dearest  boy, 
Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 
Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 
In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men. 
We  roust  abandon  many  an  honest  object 
'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 
By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served — the  heart 
May  wlus]^r  what  it  will — this  is  our  call ' 
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MAX. 

ing  appointed,  that  to-day 
comprehend,  not  undentand  thee, 
boa  say'ft,  did  honestly  pour  out 
thee,  but  for  an  evil  pnrpow ; 
ihoneitly  halt  cheated  him 
turpose !  Silence,  I  entreat  diee— 
K>u  stealeat  not  from  me — 
oee  my  &ther ! 

fAYio  {jng^prtuhig  rewalnciiO* 

know'tt  not  all,  my  ion.   I  have 

at  10  diackMe  lo  thee.        [AJier  a  pnttt, 

Duke  Friedland 
lis  preparationi.    He  relies 
n.    He  deems  us  unprovided, 

0  fall  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Iream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
circle  in  his  hand.    He  errs. 

)  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
,  most  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

MAX. 

sh,  my  sire!  By  all  that's  good 
ke  thee— no  precipitation ! 

OOTAVIO. 

■ead  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
nd  hath  Vengeence  stole  on  after  him. 
itanda  already,  dark  behind  him-^ 
•  more — ^he  diudden  in  her  grasp ! 
ien  Questenberg  with  me.    As  jret 
It  but  his  ostensible  comminion : 
with  him  a prnate  one,  my  son! 
J  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it? 

ocTAVio  (setzea  the  patent). 

Max.! 
[Apauae. 
lisclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
s  welfare  and  thy  father's  life. 
inmoHt  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
ee  to  him  from  ttiy  earliest  youth, 
lest  the  toiah. — O  let  me  still 
ly  loitering  confidence ! 
tu  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
<  mm 

MAX. 

Father 

OCTAVIO. 

Omy  son! 
•art  undoubdngly.    But  am  I 

1  of  thy  oollectcdness  ? 
!  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
i  mvi's  presence,  when  that  I 
[  to  thee  his  whole  fate  f 

MAX. 

According 
trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime. 
10  takes  a  paper  out  of  hia  eacritmre,  and 
'oesil  to  him. 

MAX. 

?  a  full  Imperial  patent ! 

OCTAVIO  . 

Read  it. 

MAX.  {juat  glances  on  it). 
md  sentenced  and  coiidcmn'd ! 


OCTAVIO. 

MAX.  {thmta  doam  Ihepoph). 
O  dkis  is  too  much!  O  uu^'ppf  enur! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  oo.    Collect  tfaysel£ 

MAX.  daflar  he  koM  nad/wAer,  wUk  a  lock  €f  a^lrigM 
mad  auUmiakmeml  on  kia/alher. 

How!  what!  ThoQ!  thoa 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  Ifae  ISng 
Of  Htmgaxy  may  safely  join  the  anny. 
Is  the  command  assign*d  lo  me. 


And  think'st  tfum 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him  f 
O  never  hope  it!— Father !  fiuher !  ftther ! 
An  inauspicious  otRce  m  eigoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here— this !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  it? 
The  mi^ty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
Sonounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disana— degrade!  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stend.  The  Almii^i^ 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkpnss 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enou{^  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  fiuthful  have  been  wam'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.    I  wait  but  the  fiist  step, 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion? 
Immediately  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tjrrant. 
The  deed  alone  he  'II  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
lie  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  tus  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  pumshment     But  the  first  open  step     ■ 

MAX. 

What  callcst  thou  such  a  step  7  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  ho  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily. 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.*  It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX 


Thyself 


But  who  the  judge 

OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  'vn!!L\^i«  SiSm 
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OCTAYIO. 

Too  aomi,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  proved. 
After  the  oounter-promiae  of  this  evening. 
It  cannot  be  bat  he  must  deem  himtelf 
Secure  of  the  minority  with  tu ; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Wlucn  toou  delivered*8t  to  him  ih>m  the  regiments. 
Add  this  too— I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  this  purports, 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou 'It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me — me  myself 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  poasible  7  Still,  aAer  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  ? 

MAX.  {wUk  entktmatm). 
Tbj  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderates  his  voice  and  manner. 
Tliese  reasons  might  expoui^  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars. 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
Hie  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
WUl  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  slmll  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 


OCTAVIO. 


I  win  await  it 


SCENE  n. 


OcTAVio  and  Max.  as  before.  To  them  the  Valet  of 

THE  ClIAMBXa. 
OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  7 

VALIT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  die  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early  7  From  whom  comes  he  then  7  Who  is  it  7 

VALET. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in: 
And.  harit  you — ^let  it  not  transpire. 

[ExU  Valet  ;  the  Cornet  steps  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha !  Comet — is  it  you  7  and  from  Count  Galas  7 
Give  me  your  letters. 

CORNET. 

The  Lieutenant-General 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  it  7 

CORNET. 

He  bade  me  tell  you — Dare  I  speak  openly  here  7 

OCTAVIO. 

Ify  scm  knows  all 

CORNET. 

We  have  him. 


OCTAVIO. 


COUIRt. 


Wbom? 


The  old  negotiator. 

OCTAVIO  (e^gerfy). 
And  you  have  hiB7 

CORNCT. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrhnad 
Found  and  secured  him  yasteMnoniing  early; 
Ue  was  proceeding  tlien  to  Regenaboig, 
And  on  him  were  dispatchea  ibr  tlie  Smda. 


OCTAVIO. 


And  the  dispatchc 


CORNET. 

The  LieolenantGener 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tidin 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  os, 
Inclosing  weigh^  things. — Was  miidi  loand  on 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertiky^  aias. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  f 


And  old  Sesina  7 


CORNET. 


OCTAVIO. 


NotdMlfkwi 


CORNET. 

He  was  sorely  firigfalMi'd, 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  ^^enna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart. 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free 


OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  f  I  heaid 
That  he  lay  sick  at  linz. 

CORNET. 

These  three  dsyspstf 

He 's  with  my  master,  the  LieutenantGeaeial, 
At  Frauenberg.    Already  have  they  siz^ 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  g^et  you  with  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  oommaiids. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  7 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  signifies  his  assent 
going. 

No  one  ss 

cornet. 
No  living  creature.    Through  die 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  younelf 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispatch  you.  The  developmoit 
Of  this  afi&ir  ap{m)aches :  ere  the  daj, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  Iho  heawa. 
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Eire  thii  eventful  day  hath  set,  the  lot 
Tliat  must  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  CORNXT. 


SCENE  ni. 
OcTAVio  and  Max.  PiccoLOMUfi. 

OCTAYIO. 

Well — and  what  now,  aon  ?  All  will  won  be  clear; 
For  all,  I  *m  certain,  went  through  that  Sesina. 

MAX.  (who  thrmigh  the  wkdk  of  the  forgoing  mxne 
has  been  in  a  vioierUand  viable  ttruggle  qffeding$t 
at  length  tUaU  a*  one  rteohed), 

I  will  pix)cure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now  t — Remain  here. 


MAX. 


To  the  Duke. 


ocTATio  {alarmed). 
What 


MAX.  {returning), 
(f  thou  hast  beliered  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

ThiDu  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievoiisly. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tongue, 

False  with  the  heart — ^I  may  not,  can  not  be  : 

Nor  can  I  sufler  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 

As  hia  friend  trust  me— and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — **  I  ask'd  him  notr— 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 

My  wuMth  has  never  lied  to  him.'* — No,  no ! 

W1iat  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

— 1 11  to  the  Duke  ;  ere  yet  tliis  day  is  ended, 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  youn. 

He  can.  he  will ! — I  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  I  *11  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 

May  furnish  you,  perchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  pro<'eeded — 

^Miat  may  not  he  himself  too  hare  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 

The  lawii  of  war  excusing  ?  Nothing,  save 

Hl«  own  mouth,  shall  convict  him — nothing  less ! 

And  face  to  fiu;e  wiU  I  go  question  him. 


Thuu  wilt? 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

I  wiU,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats 


OCTAVIO. 

have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 
\Mio  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  lo ! 
A  fascinated  being  I  discover, 
Hli'nn  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 
\Miom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heaL 
(kt.  quet^tion  him! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go.  give  it  up  free  booty : — Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
My  fccret  purpose  even  to  thi«  hour. 
And  laid  lo  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
M  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 

P 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilate! 
My  toilsome  labors  and  state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay — this  state-policy !  O  how  I  curse  it ! 

You  wiU,  some  time,  with  jrour  state-policy 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen. 

Because  you  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 

Guilty  ye  '11  make  him.     Ail  retreat  cut  off. 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  tiU  at  length  ye  force  turn 

Yes,  ye, — ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Father !  lather ! 

That  never  can  eiid  well — ^it  can  not — ^will  not  I 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  ill-starr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall, 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 

Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 

In  smoke  -and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ; 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  liis  fall 

All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 

That  1  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  lose — my  father,  or  my  friend. 

[During  his  exit  the  curtain  drops 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  a  Room  Jilted  up  for  astrclr^ical  labors^  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  wilh  Globes,  Tele- 
scopes, Quadrants,  and  other  malhemaiical  Instru- 
ments.— Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  thi 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Color  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  Back- 
ground, so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  thi 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act. — There  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figurp.%. 
which  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped ;  but 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part.'] 

Wallknstein  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speadum 
AstrcHogicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  Sen  i  is  takivff 
Observations  through  a  Wirulow. 

WALLEN9TE1N. 

All  well — and  now  let  it  he  ended,  Seni, — Corae, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.     Come, 
Wo  know  enough. 

8EM. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She's  now  rising 
Like  as  a  sun.  so  uhines  she  in  the  eaaU 

wallensteim. 
She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee, 
And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

[Cojitemplating  I  fie  fp;urc  on  tlie  tabtM. 
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Aiupicioufl  aspect !  &teful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate ; 
And  the  two  stan  of  bleMing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  maligoant 
Slyly-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  ▼iew'd  mehostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influeaces  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy. 
And  biing  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

SKNi  {who  hoB  come  doum  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  of  that ! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength.  ^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement — so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

SKNI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  affitmted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now, 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation. 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  posture 

Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight ; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There  *s  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TERTSKY  {from  vjtriiouCy, 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay — 'tisTertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  7  We  are  busy. 

TERTSKY  {from  tDWlOtU). 

Lay  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  sufiers  no  delaying. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Open,  Seni ! 
[While  Seni  opens  the  door  for  Tertsky,  Wallen- 
STEIN  draws  the  curtain  over  the  fgures. 

TERTSKY  (enters). 
Ilast  thou  already  heard  it  ?  He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  off  the  black  table,  and  exit. 


SCENE  IL 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  aiid  Saion, 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  everything  hat 

WALLENSTEIN  {drawing  badty. 
Nay,  not  Seeina  ? — Say,  No !  I  entreat  thee. 

TEMTSKY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensbuig  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  | 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  loOxanstiein,  to  Amhaim : 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an  'um^ 
Into  the  whole— our  measurek  and  our  motivei. 


WALLENSTEIN,   CoUNT  TeRTSKY. 
WALLENSTEIN  {tO  TeRTSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  I — Who  is  given  up  ? 

TERTSKY. 

The  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 


SCENE  m. 
To  them  enters  Illo. 

nxo  {to  Tektsky). 
Has  he  heard  it  ? 

TERTSKY. 

He  has  heard  it 

ILLO  {to  WaLLKNSTEIN). 

Thinkest  thoo  itil] 
To  make  thy  peace  ^ith  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  ? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd;  then  forwards  thou  raoi 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TERTSKY. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hindi, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradictioo— > 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting — no  iota.    Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO.  , 

And  thou  believeet. 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sister's  husband 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  jeck'ning  ? 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TERTSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — ^But  bethink  thee. 
How  far  thou  ventured 'st  by  wx>rd  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  he  be  silent  7 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them  T 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  po^ible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  ns. 
What  art  thou  waiting  for  ?  thou  canst  no  Icmger 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.     The  army  will  not 
Abcmdon  me.     Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down- 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  a]^>ear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  moment' 
"Tis  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow, 
The  quiet  power  of  time.     From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow;  but  grant'st  thou  tli«n  a  respite 

IB4 
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,  unseen,  they  II  midennine  that  love 
h  thou  now  dost  feel  bo  firm  a  footing 
\y  thefl  will  draw  away  fhun  thee 
r  the  other 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tia  a  cuned  accident! 

ILLO. 

rill  call  it  a  meet  bleesed  one, 
rk  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
lee  on  to  action — ^to  decision-' 
edish  General 

WAULBNSTEIN. 

He 's  arrived !  Know'st  thou 
s  commission  is 

uxo. 

To  thee  alone 
intrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLffNSTEIN. 

i,  cuned  accident !  Yes,  yes, 
HOWS  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TKRTSKT. 

tohemian  fugitive  and  rebel. 
L  is  fiMfeit    Can  he  save  himself 
ost,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it  ? 
hey  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough 

WALLENSTEIN  (lost  tit  tkougfU). 

nfkience  is  lost — irreparably  ! 
ay  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
emain  for  ever  in  their  thought 

to  my  country.    How  sincerely 

return  back  to  my  duty, 
»  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
nil  do  I  Not  thy  fidelity, 
ikneas  will  be  deera'd  the  sole  occasion — 

EN8TEIN  (pacing  up  and  down  in  extreme 

agitation). 
must  realize  it  now  in  earnest, 
I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  ? 

I  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 

ft  I — I  mutt  realize  it  now — 

lile  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

5w — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

CNSTEiN  {looking  at  the  paper  of  signatures). 
le  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
colonuni  stands  not  here — how 's  that  7 


TERT8K  Y 


—he  fancied- 


ILLO. 

Mere  self-willedness. 
^ed  no  such  thing  *twixt  him  and  you 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ite  right — there  needelh  no  such  thing. 
menlM,  loo,  deny  to  march  for  Flande 
It  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
ily  resist  the  Imperial  orders, 
step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

nr,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  more  easy 
:hem  over  to  the  enemy 
the  Spaniard. 


WALLENITKIN. 

I  will  hear,  however, 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  {fiogerly  to  Tertsky). 

Go,  call  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLCNBTXIN. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  l^  surprise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident. 
With  its  daiit  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
And  aiier  weigh  it        [Exeuni  Tertskt  and  Illo 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLENSTEIN  {in  sciUloqu^ 

Is  it  possible  7 
Is*t  so7  I  can  no  longer  what  I  vxnddf 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  f  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it. 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  7  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement,  lefl  all  time  uncertam. 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  7 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me  ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  httle  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it  I 
Where  am  I  ?  Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  remains  in  deep  thoughi 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt. 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  hfo 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  imcomipted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion  : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not. 
Now  every  planless  mecuiure,  chance  event,  ^ 

The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  tlie  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing. 
Will  they  connot.-t,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne'er  alwenl  from  \\ie  Iwr-ofl!  muxV» 
22  \^ 
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Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress ; 
And  out  of  all  they  '11  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  1  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  ovkn  net,  and  only  force, 
Naught  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pauses  agaiiu 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart's  unbiaas'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
NecMsity,  self  preservation,  orders. 
Stem  is  the  Qn-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysteriour  um  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom ; 
Once  sufier'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  mahcious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber^  thenpauseSt 

and,  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into 

audible  soliloquy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake. 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 
Pbwer  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.    I  brave  each  combatant. 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.    "T  is  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy, 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 
Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  perilously  fomiidable. 
O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common. 
The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns, 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  't  was  sterling ! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurae !  Woe  then  to  them. 
Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  forefathers !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 
And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[7'o  the  Pack,  uho  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer  ? — Well,  let  him  enter. 

[TAcPage  exit,  Wallzsstkis  Jixes  his  eye  in  deep 

thought  on  the  door. 
Vet  is  it  pure — as  yet !  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  dividelh  Ufe's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. 

Wallenstkin  and  Wrangel. 

WALLENBTEIN  {flfter  having  fixed  a  searching  look  on 

him). 
Four  name  is  Wrangr]  f 


Gustavo  Wrangel,  Geonl 
Of  the  Sudennanian  Blues. 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  ii\jared  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  bnve  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  aea-port  made. 

WRANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  noc  noj  OMrii 
'The  Baltic  Neptune  did  aflwrt  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

w ALULNSTEiN  (mokes  the  motion  for  Aim  to  take  a  test 

and  seats  himsdf). 

And  where  are  your  eredentiali? 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  Genenl  f 

WRANGEL. 

There  are  so  many  scmples  yet  to  solve— 

WALLENSTEIN  {having  read  the  credentiaU^ 
An  able  letter ! — Ay — ^he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve.  Sir  G^ieial! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WRANGEL. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  besva 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  mihtaiy  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  Kmg. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  his  hand  affevtiosatd} 
Come,  fair  and  open. — Trust  me,  I  was  ah>'aya 
A  Swede  at  heart.    Ey !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg ; 
I  had  you  oflen  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
'T  is  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  ms. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  sines 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confkience 
Each  in  the  other. 

WRANGEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Chancellor  still.  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me  \ 
And,  I  confess — the  game  does  not  he  wholly 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinks. 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  wera 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too.  Sir  General  T 

WRANGEL. 

I  have  here  an  ofSce  merely,  no  opimon. 

WALIJENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost 

I  can  no  longer  honorably  serve  him. 

For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  oonsdenoe  btansi 
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WKANGKZ^ 

ilieve.    So  far  would  no  one  go 
I  not  forced  to  it  \AS^  ^  paute. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
icely  Kghness  in  this  wise  to  act 
iTour  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
not  us  to  expound  or  criticise, 
de  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
good  sword  and  conscience.    This  concur* 
rence, 

>rtunity,  is  in  our  favor, 
idvantages  in  war  are  lawful 
what  cffen  without  questioning ; 
U  have  its  due  and  just  proportions—^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

then  are  ye  doubting?  Of  my  will  7 
power  ?  I  pledged  me  to  the  ChanceUor, 
e  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 
ould  instantly  go  over  to  them 
hteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WRANGEL. 

ice  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chieC 
lecond  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
d  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
le  years  past,  beyond  all  human  fiuth, 
d  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation : 

WAIXKNSTKUf. 

But  yet  ? 

WRANGKL. 

But  still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
jret  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
>rth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

w  ?   Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRANGEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENSTEIN 

hinks  so  1 — He  judges  like  a  Swede, 

a  Protestant     You  Lutherans 

your  Bible.    You  are  interested 
e  cause  ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 
iners. — Among  you^  whoe'er  deserts 
lemy,  hath  broken  covenant 

0  Lords  at  one  time. — We  've  no  such  fen- 
cics. 

WRANGEL. 

d  in  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
}  and  home,  no  fu«-side,  no  altar  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

plain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands :— • 
Irian  ?uu  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it, 
good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
n  itself  the  Imperial,  this  tliat  houses 
Bohemia,  this  has  none— no  country  ; 

1  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 

d  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
except  the  universal  sun. 

WRANGEL. 

the  Nobles  and  the  OfHcers  7 
esertion,  such  a  felony, 
out  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
arid  8  history. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

They  are  all  mine — 
x>nditionally — mine  on  all  terms. 
PS 


Not  me,  your  oikh  eyes  3roa  must  trust 

[He  gives  him  the  paper  amiaimng  Ike  written 
oath.  Wkanqkl  reads  it  through,  and,  haoifig 
read  ii,  lays  it  on  the  table,  remaining  silent^ 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  T 

WRANGBL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop— yes! 
I  've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  much  from 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  7 

WRANGEL  (considerately). 
Twelve  regiments,  eveiy  man  a  Swede — my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  false  play 

WALLENSTEIN  (Starting). 
Sir  Swede ! 

WRANGEL  (calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
"F  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  7 

WRANGEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  w  much  indeed ! 

Prague! — Egra's    granted — But — but   Prague! — 

•T  won't  do. 
I  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason- 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect 

WRANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security, 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

"Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  7 

WRANGEL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  wlh  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 

No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt, 

Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  em^vx^, 

U1 
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And  would  fain  send  us,  with  some  paltry  turn 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our^old  forests. 
No,  no!  my  Lord  Duke!  no! — it  never  was 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver, 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone.* 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.   Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquer'd  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 
And  the  fair  border-land  must  needs  be  yofnm. 

WRANGKL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquished. 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  7 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland.  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  r'  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

Who  is  our  warranty,  that  ux  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us? 

WALLKN8TEIN  (Wses). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustave  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

WRANOKL. 

If  time  yet  permits 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.   To<iay,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina  's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENPTEiN  is  strucJc,  and  silenced. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we  *re  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there 's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.    Hear !   The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt ;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  torus. 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


You, 


You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me  ? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

[  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.    Already 
Has  tl^  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.    If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  for  ever. 


•  A  great  ■tone  near  Luii«n,  since  called  the  Swede's  Stone, 
the  body  of  their  great  king  having  been  foand  at  the  foot  or  it, 
sAer  Ihe  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  Ufe. 


WALLBNfTKUf. 

Ye  press  me  hard.    A  meaaare,  aach  aa  dik, 
Ought  to  be  Aought  6t 

WRANGEL. 

Ay!  bat  thiiik  of  dw  IH^ 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  tl 
SucceaB — think  firat  of  thii,  your  HighnoB. 

[EntWmABOB 


SCENE  VI. 


Wallenstbxn,  Tertskt,  and  Illo  (ra«il»). 

ILLO. 

la't  all  right? 


Are  you  compromised  f 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  jrocu    Tea !  yoa're  oompromimi 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

As  yet  is  nothmg  settled :  and  (wall  weigfa'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so, 

TKRTBKT. 

How  ?  What  Was  that  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  may  coos 
The  doing  evil  to  av<Md  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TBRT8KT. 

Nay,  but  bethink  yon,  Duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  theae  Swedes! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes . — I  conU  not  boar  il 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  aa  mendicant? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  racei?eat 


SCENE  vn. 


To  these  enter  the  Cownsa  Tertbkt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  ?  There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky ;  bid  her  go. 

COITNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  ?  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

CODNTCSS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  (agmfifficggy). 

They  have  one^ 

In  consequence,  no  doubt 

cotTNTSSS  (to  the  ethers). 

Ha!  what  new  scruple? 

TIRTflKY. 

The  Duke  will  not 
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COONTIfB. 

UeunUfu/i  what  he  wnut! 

iLLa 
with  yoQ  DOW.  Try.  For  I  am  nlenced* 
folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  oonsdeiice, 
r  fidelity. 

COUNTIfB. 

How  ?  then,  when  all 
the  far-oflr  distance,  when  the  road 
rd  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
ladst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 
hat  the  dream  is  being  realized, 
irpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd, 
lou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  f 
d  merely,  *tis  a  common  felony  ,* 
iplish'd,  an  immortal  undertaking : 
ith  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  ^i^tu[  • 
event  is  God's  arbitrement 

SEavANT  (enlers). 
>IoDel  Piccolomini 

COUNTX88  (hoMSy). 

— ^Must  wait 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

>t  see  him  now.    Another  time. 

SKRVANT. 

two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience  z 
most  urgent  nature  is  his  businesB. 

WALXENSTXIN. 

nowB  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTE88  (lattgh$), 

for  hmi,  no  doubt ;  out  thou  mayest  wait 

WALLKNSTEIX. 

s  it? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  shah  be  inform'd  hereafVer. 
t  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

e  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
r  escape  were  possible — I  still 
loose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

t  thou  nothing  further  ?  Such  a  way 
11  before  thee.    Send  this  Wrangol  off 
thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

past  life ;  determine  to  commence 

one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 

1  as  Fame  and  Fortune. — To  Vienna — 

—to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne  ; 

full  cofler  with  thee — say  aloud, 
idst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 
lole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

I  LLC. 

t  too  *t  is  too  late.    They  know  too  much  : 
i^d  but  bear  his  own  bead  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

ot  that    They  have  not  evidence 
int  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
)wal  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance. 
»w  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
(lis  appearance,  and  *t  will  of  itself 
>rrtood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
vill  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
ing  king  will  administer  the  oath 
whole  army;  and  bo  all  rctuma 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  rooming 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  *tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build , 

Superintend  his  horKs'  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer;  in  briei^ 

Commenceth  migh^  King — ^in  miniature.      * 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself 

And  gives  himself  no  aetual  importance. 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate*er  he  likes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour? 

Well  now,  what  then?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  othen 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd, 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-favor, 

Which  with  an  imdistinguishaUe  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLENSTEIN  (m  extreme  agitmtUm) 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  3roung  Coimt  PiccolominL 

COUNTBSa. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  f  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thov 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  igix>miniously  to  be  dried  up  f 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height. 
To  eixi  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing. 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  on  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WALLENSTEIN  {^slorts  tip  in  violent  agttatton). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidance!  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously :  "  Go ;  I  need  thee  not." 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun. 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness. 
Leave  oS"  so  little,  who  began  so  great. 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles. 
This  age  and  ofler  ages*  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  redemptioD 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  7  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  ? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourisli'd  thee  ? 
That  vDere  against  our  natiut>,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.l 


*  Could  1  have  haxarded  raeh  a  Gerraaoiitn,  at  the  use  of 
the  word  after-world,  for  poaterity.  •  •"  £■  sprecbe  Well  and 
^aekwelt  meinen  Narooo"— ini«ht  bavo  been  rendered  with 
more  literal  fidelity . — Let  worM  and  alter-world  ipeak  oat  my 
name,  etc 

1 1  have  not  ventared  to  aflVont  the  faatidioas  'lelicsey  of  vu 
are  with  the  literal  traoaU^n  of  th«\uM, 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  olgect, 
Mave  ventured  even  tliia,  ay,  and  perfbrm'd  it 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monBtrousf 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — ^whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possMseet— Friedland  I  Duke  ! 
Tell  u^,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  Acuities 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  ? 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me ; 
lie  loved  me ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table. 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  basin 
Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is't  come  to  this? 

COUNTESS. 

So  faithfiiPy  preservest  thou  each  small  &vor. 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  7 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  7 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou   hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great — hadst 

loaded  on  thee. 
On  thet^  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why !  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gather'd  round 

him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  fall !  He  let  thee  fall  a  >4ctim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolont ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes, 
Thou  wcrt  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not.  the  restoration  of  tiiy  honor 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  flret  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
Tlio  law  of  hard  necotiaity  replaced  thee. 
Which  they  had  fain  opfKMcd,  but  that  they  could  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wiuhos,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  his  affect  ion,  I  'ra  indebted 
For  this  high  oflico ;  and  if  I  abuse  it 
\  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection !  confidence  I — They  needed  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 

In  served,  who'lliuive  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol, 

F.ver  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best 

And  at  the  rudder  places  Aim,  e'en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 

She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

in  this  high  oflico ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters-patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 

This  race  still  help  them8elves  at  chea{)e8t  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !  At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

/*  found  a  hollow  iinnfi;c  and  no  more, 

r/ien  fblla  t/ie  power  into  the  mighty  hands  \ 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bom. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself^  knowv  nothiiif 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them, 
Their  finespun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  baigain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  bide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  souL 

COtTNTESS.' 

Nay  rather— thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 
A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 
Hast  exercised  the  full  i»erogatives 
Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  bad  been 
Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  (Asa, 
Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  with  thyself; 
But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 
Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  lear'd. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself 
Self^ntradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 
Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  tfaon 
Eight  yean  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  firs 
And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Cirdss 
Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge. 
Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 
The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst 
Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistrsicy. 
All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  dominatioQf 
Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 
Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 
But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of 


What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  roannc* 
He  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 
Wnat  at  that  time  was  right  because  thou  didst  it 
For  him,  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 
Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 
Against  him. — O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (rinng). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 
Tis  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderiy. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him. 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedlsnd !) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty. 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo  !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  widi  a  fwio^ 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-eeat 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comes; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  **  Now's  the  time !"  The  starry  ooiiis9 
Hast  thou  thy  lifelong  measured  to  no  purpose  7 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  plajrthiofi' 
VPobOxag  to  tKt  d^i^real  ofr^Os  m  tkt 
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;  rolling  orbs  of  heaven, 
m  these  walls,  and  all  around  thee 
•ding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 
ssiding  Lords  of  Destiny— 
this  preparation  nothing  7 
TOW  in  this  hollow  art, 
yself  it  doth  avail 
IS  no  influence  over  thee 
ment  of  decision  7 

during  this  last  speech  tudks  i^  and 
card  struggles^  laboring  with  passion ; 
fy,  stands  stili,  then  interrupting  the 

o  me — I  will  instantly 
couriers—^ 

ILLO  (hurrying  out). 

God  in  heaven  be  praised  ! 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

lius  and  mine, 

\  It  chastises  him 

e  instrument  of  his  ambition ; 

>  less,  than  that  Revenge 

.etting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

(erpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

ts  harvest    Every  crime 

nent  of  its  perpetration, 

ig  angel — dark  misgiving, 

king  at  the  iimiost  heart. 

er  trust  me — ^Then  no  longer 

so  come  that  which  must  come.— 

serves  its  due  relations : 

in  us  is  its  absolute 

[To  Tertsky. 
.  conduct  you  Gustave  Wrangel 
)inet. — Myself  will  speak  to 
-And  dispatch  immediately 
►ctavio  Piccolomini. 
TEss,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph. 
woman,  triumph  not! 
the  Powers  of  Destiny, 
and  Rhouts  ere  victory, 

their  rights  and  privileges. 

3d,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 

is  making  his  exil^  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
le,  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 

STEIN,  OCTAVIO  PiCCOLOMINI. 

N  (coming  foruxtrd  in  conversation). 

ord  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick ; 

i  intelligence,  that  he 

f  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas. 

)tli.  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 

'U  lakest  on  thee  the  command 

Spanish  regiments, — constantly 

on,  and  be  never  ready ; 

ge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 

'■»,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 

is  doing  thee  a  service 

»ut  of  action  in  this  busineM. 

linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

Enter  Max.'  Piccolomini. 
Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off:  take  my  own  horsos . 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  farewell — 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

OCTAVIO  (to  his  son), 

I  shall  see  yon 
Yet  ere  I  ga 


SCENE  n. 


Wallenstkin,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

MAX.  {advances  to  him). 
My  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer 

MAX. 

Then  thou  vdlt  leave  the  army.  General  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have  renoimced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himself 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  dclay'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 
There  't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election. 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— ^I'his  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee, — 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.    Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ' 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  arc 

they, 
And  our  good  friends. 

[He  stops  himself,  expecting  PiccoLOMlNl's  ansuxt 
I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise     Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  myself. 

[He  rises,  and  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage 
Max.  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless, 
in  a  trance  of  excessive  anguish,  Af  his 
first  motion  Wallenstein  returns  2nd 
places  himself  before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.    T\\ee  Yi'a.ve  \  fc>\oN«'<\ 
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With  most  implicit  unoonditiooal  futh. 
Sura  of  the  right  path  if  I  fbllow'd  thee. 
TcHlajr,  for  the  fint  time,  dott  thou  refer 
Me  to  myselC  and  ibrcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart 

WALLENSmif, 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldit  ezerciae  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  bntincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart    It  can  remain 
^'o  longer  t^us.    Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War !  is  that  the  name  f 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Tet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  i^iir,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  ? 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this  I 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofler  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O !  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself! 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Max.,  hear  me. 


MAX. 

O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Knows  not  of  this  iinblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
Fr6m  that  world-awing  aspect    Thou  wilt  not 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  tliis.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  dislo^tilty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  tlieir  oun  nature. 
rr  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free-will. 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknovi'n  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yes — I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that 

MAX. 

O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 

T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honor,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  aaving,  their  last  \%-orthleflB  keep^ 

Which  having  staked  and  lost  they  stake  themselves 

Vn  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.    Thou  art  rich, 


Aixi  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  beait 
Thou  canst  make    conqiMsC  of  whale'cr 

highest! 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infiuny. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 


WALLEN8TEQI  (grO^ 

Calmly,  Iftt.! 

Much  that  is  great  and  eioellent  wiD  w» 
Perform  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  is  hmb 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  wa  ascended 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  sfainee  apotlesa  nam. 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winniqg. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  bekmy. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  divina 
Send  horn  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us.  their  air  refreabea. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them  : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  natuit 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  Ueased  son-ligltt. 
Not  without  mcrifices  are  they  rendered 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  scrviosL 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  Gcneial '. 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  he  the 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  ii 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel . 

I  will  not  praise  it  yet  I  can  forgive  it 

But  not — nut  to  the  traitor — ^yes ! — the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  diflerent 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrayg  a  gitddtn  agilabm 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  do  it? 

0  turn  bock  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I  'II  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not    But  I  do  know  thee.  Ha 
Shall  sec  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confklence  to  thee. 

WALLEN8TELX. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  thinga  gone  so  frr. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fiUl, 
Then — fall !  fall  honorably,  even  aa  dioo  sUXNTit 
Lose  the  command.    Go  fh«i  the  atage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it— do  it  loo 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  othsn 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  ael£    I  Iblkm  dwe 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

wallenbtein. 
It  is  too  late !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  lotutg 
Thy  words,  one  afUr  the  other  are  the  milnsinnsi 
Left  &st  behind  by  my  post  ooorieia, 
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ear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra. 

Iax.  stands  as  convulsed^  with  a  gesture  and 
counUnance  expressing  t^  most  intense  an- 
guish. 

hyself  to  it    We  act  aa  we  are  forced. 

>t  give  aisent  to  my  own  shame 

in.    J^ou — no — thou  canst  not  forsake  me ! 

38  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity, 

firm  utep.    What  am  I  doing  worse 

id  famed  Caesar  at  tiie  Rubicon, 

he  the  legions  led  against  his  country, 

liich  his  country  had  deliver'd  to  him  f 

•■  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 

ere,  if  I  but  disarmed  myselC 

out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 

e  his  luck,  that  other  thing  1 11  bear. 

[ax.  quits  him  abruptly.  Wallenstein,  startled 
and  overpoweredf  continues  looking  after  htm, 
and  is  iiU  in  this  posture  when  Tertskt 
enters. 


Who  have  always  trusted  him?   What,  then,  has 

happen'd. 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own. 
I  must,  fonooih,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.  Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to^lay,  to^ay  too  will  I  trust  him. 


SCENE  m. 
Wallenstein,  Tertskt. 


TERTSKT. 

iccolomini  juit  left  you  t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wrangel  ? 

TERTSKT. 

Iready  gone. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  such  a  hurry  ? 

TERTSKT. 

if  the  earth  had  swallow'd  him. 

scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 
1  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone, 
rhen,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Nay, 
)elieve  it  was  the  dovil  himself; 
in  cfoaiure  could  not  so  at  once 
anish'd 

ILLO  {enters). 
is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 

f 

TERTSKY. 

How,  Octavio !  Whither  send  him ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  to  Frauenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
anish  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
caven  forbid  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  7 

ILLO. 

that  deceiver !  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
diery  7  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
1  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

TERTSKT. 

dlt  not  do  this ! — No !  I  pray  thee,  no ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

whimsicaL 

ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
\  our  warning!  Let  him  not  depart 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ly  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  tune, 


Must  it  be  h< 


TERTSKT. 

-he  only  7  Send  another. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  duAen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

nxo. 
Because  he's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not — ^nor  sire  nor  son— . 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others. 

E'en  as  they  merit   Therefore  are  they  eye-blights 

Thorns  in  your  foo^path.    But  your  jealousies. 

In  what  afiect  they  me  or  my  concerns  f 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  themf 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  wnll, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Queetenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  peinussioii. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That's  not  true. 
iLLa 

O  thou  art  blind 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  faith  for  me — ^my  faith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.    If  'tis  false, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 
When  be  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  woild 
Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 
And  such  a  moment 't  was,  when  in  the  night 
Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thougn^ 
I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 
My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  ray  mind's  eye  ghded  in  procession. 
And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 
Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 
Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  **  So  many 
Dost  thou  command.   They  follow  all  thy  stars 
And  as  on  scMne  great  number  set  their  All 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
23  1^ 
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The  yewel  of  thy  fortune.    Tet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

AU  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.** 

I  yeam*d  to  know  which  one  was  ftithfiillest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !   And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

Who,  on  the  approaching  rooming,  comes  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult ! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  i»eces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio^s — ^I  awoke  at  once, 

T  was  Inroad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

**  My  brother,"  said  he,  **  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont ;  but  mount  the  hone 

Which  I  have  diosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  so.** 

It  was  the  swifbiess  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLENSTEIN  {ngmfcttniljfi. 

There  *s  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  'tis  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  iBredring, 

TERT6KT. 

This  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLENRTEIN  {stops  and  tums  himself  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  bUndly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit — 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  7 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 


noLANi. 
Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  va]tint« 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  lo;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  teen  hereafter. 

UOLAin. 

Be  on  yoai  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  then  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court— ]res,  and  th^  ttf 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nodnm 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hm  it 

ISOLANI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servants, 
And  loving  iHends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  job. 
They  <ire  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  yoa 

OCTAVia 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  htmest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — why,  what  means  this 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then. 


SCENE  IV. 


ScDns—ii  chamfer  in  PiccoLOMiNi's  Dwdling-House, 
Octavio  Piccolohini,  Isolani,  entering, 

ISOLANI. 

Here  am  I — Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  T 

octavio  {with  an  air  of  myttery). 
But,  first  a  word  with  you.  Count  Isolam. 

ISOLANI  {assuming  the  tame  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha  7 — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  7  In  me,  friend,  3rou  may  ]daoe 
Full  confidence. — Nay,  put  me  lo  the  proof 

OCTAVIO. 

TbBi  mny  happen. 


I 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whediar 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enen^ 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  (wUh  €m  air  of  defioMto!^ 
That  declaration,  friend, 
I  '11  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

ISOLANI  {jstammering). 
Why — why — what !  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  sod 

seal!  {Rsais 

**  Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant.goneral  nccolomim. 
As  from  ourselves" Hem! — Yes!  so! — Yet 

yes! — 
I — ^I  give  you  joy,  lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order  7 

ISOLANL 

I- 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  snriHiBe — 
Time  for  reflection  one  mu^  have 

OCTAVIO. 

Twondnatsi 

ISOLANL 

My  God !   But  then  the  case  is . 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simpte 
You  must  declare  jrou,  whether  you  determiiie 
I  To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lond  and  SovaraifB. 
I  Or  whether  yon  will  serve  him  faithfoUy. 
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ItOLANL 

3 !— My  God !— Bat  who  talks  then  of  treasan  f 

OCTAVIO. 

the  case.    The  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor — 

to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 

inperor's  army. — Now,  Count!— brief  and 

full- 
in  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor  f 
uTBelf  to  the  enemy  f — Slay,  will  jrou  f 

ISOLANI. 

nean  you  f  I — ^I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say, 

Imperial  Majesty  f 

ay  so  t — ^When,  when  have  I  said  that  f 

OCTAVIO. 

ive  not  said  it  yet — not  yet    This  instant 
to  hear.  Count,  whether  you  wiU  say  it 

ISOLANt 

lat  delights  me  im>w,  that  you  yourself 
fitnesa  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVia 

>a  renounce  the  Duke,  then  f 

nOLAlft 

If  he's  planning 
n — ^why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

■e  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him? 

ISOLANt 

I  done  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain, 
on  seize  him! — All  scores  are  rubb'd  off 

OCTAVIO. 

ejoiced  that  you're  so  well-disposed, 
ight  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
dl  the  light-arm'd  tn)op»— it  most  appear 
ae  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself, 
uenberg  's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orden. 

ISOLANI. 

I  be  done.   But  you  '11  remember  me 

he  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

not  fail  to  mention  it  honorably. 

[ExU  IsoLANi.    A  Servant  enters. 
Colonel  Butler ! — Show  him  up. 

ISOLANI  (returning). 
e  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
k>d !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 

I I  had  before  me  7 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

I  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 

I  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

t  my  wine — ^you  know  no  harm  was  meant 

[Exit 

OCTAVIO. 

eed  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score, 
las  succeeded.  Fortune  favor  us 
ill  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


You  do  me  too  much  honor. 

OCTAVIO  {after  both  have  mated  IhemMdvee). 

You  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesfeida^— 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  fbnna. 
That  wish  proceeded  fiom  my  heart— I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — &r  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  ckwrtf .  • 

BtrrLXR. 
Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him;  for  alas!  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenbeig.  Did  the  Count  Galas 

Say  nothing  to  you?  Tell  me.  He 's  my  ineiid. 

BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sordy, 
To  hear  it:  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  ofier. 

Bimjnu 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embarrassment, 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.   Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  further — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  houiv 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  Uie  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes— the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him. 
And  summons  all  the  lo]ral,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  f 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO,  PlCCOLQ^INI,  BUTLKR. 
BUTLER. 

ir  command,  Lieutenant-GeneraL 

OCTAVIO. 

one,  as  hooor'd  friend  and  visitor. 

a 


His  lot  is  mine. 


BUTLER  {riaee). 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  \ 

BUTLER. 


It  is. 


OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you.  Colonel  Butler! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  rashly-utter'd  word  remains  interr'd. 
Recall  it,  Butler !  choose  a  better  party : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

BUTLER  (going). 

Any  other 
Commands  for  me,  Lieutenant-General  f 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  bain  I  BecaU.  ^haX  ^^qoi^X 
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SUTLCB* 

Farewell ! 

OCTTAVIO. 

What  f  Would  you  draw  this  good  and  gallant  sword 
In  auch  a  cause  f  Into  a  curw  would  you 
Transibrm  the  gratitude  which  you  have  eam*d 
By  forty  yean'  fidelity  from  Austria  f 

BUTJLER  {laughing  with  bUtemess), 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  is  going. 

OCTAYIO  ipermiU  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  door,  then 

calls  after  hvaCi. 
Butler. 

BUTUOU 

What  wish  you  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

How  was't  with  the  Count? 

BC7TLEK. 

Count f  what? 

ocTAVio  (coldly). 
The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I  mean. 

BUTLER  {starts  in  sttdden  passion), 
'Hell  and  damnation ! 

ocTATio  {coUUy). 

You  petition'd  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so  7 

BUTLER.  ' 

Tour  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunish'd. 
Dmw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay!  yoursword  to 'ts  sheath!  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  aflerwords. — Calmly,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself 

Lioutenant-General !   Yes — I  have  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure — It  wna  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  de8er\'ed  not. 

It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  wherefore  borh 

And  venom  the  refusal  \inth  contempt  7 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  gray-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran  7 

Why  to  the  boseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself  7 

But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  you 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service  7 

BUTLER. 

Be't  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel. 
Some  vile  court-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family, 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave, 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  my  foir  self-eam'd  honors ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  mo !   Did  the  D'lke  approve  that  measure  7 

BUTLER. 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship. 


OCTATia 

Ay?  are  yoa.aureof  that? 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter 

OCTAVIO. 

And  10  did  I — ^but  the  contents  were  diflerent 

[Butler  is  suddenly  SIrwek 
By  chance  I  'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  yoa. 

[He gives  kian  tkeUtim 


Ha !  what  is  this  f 


BITTLXR. 
OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Batler, 


An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  j«t    1 

The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  tlus  measorel 

Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 

Concerning  you,  counsels  die  minister 

To  give  soimd  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 

For  so  he  calls  it. 

[Butler  reads  through  the  letter,  his  knees  trrmik 
he  seizes  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  in  U. 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There 's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  cmly. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wiah'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  £mperor--he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  oonvinoed  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reason 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  years! 

butler  {his  voice  tremiUng). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  mc ' 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.    He  would  fain  compcrKitc 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present. 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's. 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.   Ik 
•  labors  inwardly  with  violent  emoticns ;  tries 
to  speak,  and  cannot    At  length  he  lakn  his 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  Picco- 

LOMINI. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you  7   Recollect  yourself)  friend. 

BUTLER. 


TakeiL 


OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  7  Calm  yourself 

BtrrLfR. 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 


O  take  it. 


OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  ray  hand»— and 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  right  cause  ever 

BirrucR. 
Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign ! 

OCTAVIO. 

You  *11  make  amends.  Quick!  break  off  from  the  Dnks 
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BUTUUL 


!iom  him! 


OOTAVIO. 

What  now  ?  Bethink  thywUl 

EM,  {no  longer  governing  Mm  emotion), 
.  off  from  himf  He  dies !  he  dies ! 

OCTAVIO. 

r  me  to  Fmuenberg,  where  now 
■e  loyal,  are  asMmbling  under 
ringer  and  Galas.    Many  others 
ht  to  a  remembrance  of  their  dntv. 
be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilien. 

iridee  up  and  down  in  exeeetive  agiUUumt 
\9up  to  OcTAVio  wUh  reaoived  counienance). 
^olomini !  Dare  that  man  speak 

0  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth  f 

OCTAVIO. 

epents  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BUTLER. 

e  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor ! 

OCTAVIO. 

)ur  design? 

BUTLER. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment 

OCTAVIO. 

1  confidence  in  you.    But  tell  me 
you  brooding  f 

BUTLER. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
>  more  at  present    Trust  to  me. 
uBt  rafely.    By  the  living  God 
tm  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 

[Elxii  Butler. 

SERVANT  (enters  with  a  billel), 
\  stranger  leA  it,  and  is  gone, 
e-duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  Servant. 
OCTAVIO  (reads). 
make  haste  !  Your  faithful  Isolan." 

had  but  left  this  town  behind  me, 
\jon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven ! — 
tiis  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me ! 
1  my  son  be  tarrying  ? 


SCENE  VI. 
3CTAVI0  oTid  Max.  Piccolomini. 

rs  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement  from 
agitation^  his  eyes  roll  wildly,  his  toedk  is 
y,  and  he  appears  not  to  observe  his  father, 
ids  at  a  distance,  and  gazes  at  him  voith  a 
ince  expressive  of  compassion.  He  paces 
ig  strides  through  the  chamber,  then  stands 
lin,  and  at  last  throws  himself  into  a  chair, 
vacantly  at  the  object  directly  before  him. 

OCTAVIO  (advances  to  him). 
g  off,  my  son. 

[Receiving  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  son,  farewelL 

MAX. 
OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me  f 


I  follow  thee  f 
Thy  way  is  crooked — it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTAVio  drcpt  hit  hand,  and  ttarU  fifldt 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere. 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this — all  had  stood  otherwiaaw 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed : 
The  virtuous  had  retain*d  their  influence  o'er  him  t 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief,  and  thiePs  accomplice^ 
Didst  creep  behind  him — ^lurking  ibr  thy  pray  f 
O,  unblest  &Isehood !  Mother  of  all  evU ! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perditioiv    Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  aJl ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuse  ihee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me— O,  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acte^  not  much  better. 

OOTAVIO. 

Son! 
My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  (rttef,  and  coniempiate$  hit  father  teiik  {softs  of 

tuspicton). 
Was *t  possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  &ther, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths. 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  ?  Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty. 
Rather  than  saved  ?  Thou  risest  by  his  fidL 
Octavio,  't  will  not  please  me. 

OCTAVia 

God  in  Heaven ! 

MAX. 

O,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here — in  the  free  soul  ? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honor'd. 
No !  no !  not  all !  She — she  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  perjury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.! — ^we  will  go  together.    T  will  be  better. 

MAX. 

What  ?  ere  I  've  taken  a  last  parting  leave. 
The  very  last — no.  never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  son ! 

[AttempU  to  take  him  wOh  him 

MAX. 

No !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no ! 

OCTAVIO  (more  urgently). 
Come  with  me,  I  command  thee !  I,  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.    I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wi&h  to  rob  ma 

Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me. 

Her  sympathy  ?  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 

Be  done  with  cruelty  t  The  uD&\\ieT«\A« 
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Shan  I  peHbrm  igiiobl}r— iteal  away, 
With  tt^thy  coward  flight  fonake  her  7  No ! 
8be  ihall  behold  my  lufiering,  my  sore  anguah, 
Hfltf  the  oomplainti  of  the  disparted  loul. 
And  weep  teara  o*er  me.   Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  fteely  ■oal*— but  she  ia  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madneM  of  despair 
WiU  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  kiose  this  pang  of  death! 

OCTAVia 

llion  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thoa  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it 

ocTAVio  {trembling,  and  Umng  aB  adf-cammand). 
Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my  son— my  own  blood — (dare  I  Vdnk  it  ?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  in&mous. 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed. 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  diou  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspidon ! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt!  To  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwrench*d  and  fimit 
Who  luis  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart, 
W91  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  foUow  it  t 


The  heart's  voice  Ikou  hast  not  o*erpowia(^d^-«i  il 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it 

OCTAVIO. 

O,  Max.!  I  see  diee  never  man  again ! 


Unwordiy  of  diee  wilt  thoa  never 

OCTAVia 

I  go  to  Frauenberg— the  Fsppenhaimen 
I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothringa  too ;  Tosfcana 
And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 
They  bve  thee,  and  are  fiuthful  to  their  oadi. 
And  will  for  rather  foil  in  gallant  oootesC 
Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  llwir 


Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  lifo 
In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  oot  of 


OCTAVIO. 


Farewell,  my  son ! 


Farewell! 


OCTAVia 

How!  DOC  one  look 
Of  filial  love  f  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  pailiivf 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  wiiich  we  are  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part— it  was  not  so! 
Is  it  then  true  ?  I  have  a  son  no  looger  f 
[Max.  faUs  into  hi$  amu,  tkey  ktld 
for  a  long  Hwte  in  a  apeeeUeti 
tkaa  go  away  at  difiraU  tideM. 
{The  Curtain  dnp^ 


cne  9eatii  of  Wsilltnuttin ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


PREFACE. 

Thx  two  Dramas,  Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallenstein,  and  Wallenstein,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  ono  Act,  en- 
titled Wallxnbtein'b  Camp.  This  ia  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  nine-syllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  ^ith  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  Prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  brood  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  of  the  German,  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the 
English  Public.  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallen- 1  tions  have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  early 
9tein*M  aoldicry.    It  ib  not  necessary  as  a  preUmmary\\i£e.   On  ii!hfi  oiCbat  \»sd»  there  exist  in  theae  playf 


explanation.    For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thoaght 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  inlerest  is 
produced   by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinary incident,  will  not  have  perused  withoot 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramas,  whidi 
it  has   been  my  employment  to  translate.    TVy 
should,  however,  reflect  that  theae  are  BQstocksl 
Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  Histoiy;  Aat 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  aome  measve 
with  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  yet, 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  from  Lear 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  tfjee 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.   We  scarcely  expect  rapid> 
ity  in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speedies 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  names  and  ao* 
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iduii.  bcaii^M,  more  pung»  nhdn  ot- 
[]l  bear  reBecdcm.  Uuui  in  [he  tbrmer  pro- 
'  Schiller.  The  dMcription  of  iha  Aitro- 
iwrr,  and  A»  nOecliaaa  of  ihe  Young 
ich  Ibltaw  i:,  form  in  Ihe  origin) 


tiched 


iciui  luvB  wholly  pverclouded 

IS  in  Ihe  fini  Act  of  Ihe  Gnl  PUy  bctneen 

rg.  Mu.,  and  OcloTio  Piccolomini.    If  no 

Seem?  of  Uie  idling  aun  in  ihe  Robben, 
no  pan  in  Schillec'i  Plnj*  which  oquata 
nf  the  lint  Scene  of  the  liflh  Acl  of  Ihe 

Ptay^  tl  ivDuld  be  □nbemming  in  me  to 
ITuH  on  thii  lubJecL  A  InuubiioT  Hlanda 
with  the  original  AuiboT  by  a  rerlBin  law 
which  maki 


cellen 


in  defect 


;  a  fiiip  judge  of  either.  The  pleaaure  of 
im  hi*  atm  labai  will  mingle  with  (he 
HI  arise  from  on  oiler-view  uf  Ihe  onginal, 
he  fint  pcnual  of  a  work  in  any  loretgn 
which  we  luideritand,  we  are  apt  to  al- 
t  more  Gtcellence  Iban  it  really  poiHaeei, 
}wn  plcHiumble  aente  of  diflicully  over- 
lut  eStn.  Tianjlation  of  poetry  inio  poeliy 
becoutB  the  tramlalor  ranat  give  a  brii- 
a  langiiBgo  wilhoatthBt  warmth  of  original 
,  fjom  which  anch  brilliancy  would  follow 
Bceord.  Bui  Iho  Tranalator  of  a  living 
encumbared  niih  additional  iticonveiii 
he  render  hia  original  bilhrully,  a>  to  thi 

le  portion  of  ihe  ipiril ;  if  be  endeavor  to 
k  eiecuicd  according  to  Inws  of  compCMo- 
NjccEit  himself  lo  impulalinna  of  vanity,  or 


«{IAc 


:liittg  fJirm  from  Ihe  oppoBlt  ndt) 
So  you  have  nothing  to  aak  ^K^— noihiog  I 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  train  yon. 
And  (ould  yon  then  endure  in  all  ihia  dioe 
Nol  once  to  i^peak  hi*  name  T 

'hekla  rtmainiag  tUciH,  Ha  Coctnaa  lurt 
and  adrnxea  le  her. 

Why.bowcomeilhiil 
Porhape  I  am  already  grown  auperfluoua, 
And  oihcr  ways  eiiat.  beaidea  ihpough  mo  t 
CoDfcaa  it  to  mc.  Tbekin ;  have  you  Ken  him  > 

To-day  and  y eiterday  1  have  no)  leeD  him. 

And  not  heard  from  him.  eilhort  Come,  be  open. 

No  ayllaUe. 

CODNTCM. 

And  aliU  yon  are  ao  calm  t 


DiUMATIS  PERHONyE. 


-E1H,  Dukt  of  Frintlttud.  GenmUaima 
/mpmW/u'rcfi  in  Ihe  ThiH^-ymr,-  lla 
>r  Friedland.  Wife  tf  Wallniiicin. 
«■  Da»fliler.  PtiKea  of  Fiialland. 
THE  TcBTeKT,  Siittr  of  iXe  DueAeu. 


EI1T9KT.  Ihe  CmnmaadeT  of  tnrnd  R^i- 
nil.  and  Brelhet-ia-laa,  tf  WallraHeii 
I  Martial  Wallc7ulrin-i  Confidant 
n  IriAman.  Commamlrr  of  a  Rrgiineti  of 


TEKof  Egn. 
IB  of  '*e  Cu/roMiVn. 
THE  Cu.uBE«,    )  Bthmgiag  lo  lie  Dufc. 

IB.  DiAOOO.VS.  SEa>-.IIVTS. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I- 


SCENE  n- 

The  CoCNTESS,  TUEKU, 


■Tncnt  now  tha  moment  to  declare  hiinwlf 

If  I  'm  to  uiideratanit  yoii.  upctik  less  darkly. 

Twoa  for  that  purpo»  ihal  I  bade  her  leave  us. 
Thelka.  you  are  no  more  a  child.    Your  licun 
It  now  no  man  in  nunape :  Ibr  you  love, 
And  bold  ncHs  dwells  with  love — that  yoN  have  proved 
Your  nature  monldiitself  upon  your  father'! 
More  ihan  your  molher'i  apirit.    Therelbre  may  ynii 
Hear,  what  wora  too  much  for  her  Ibniliule. 


Enough r  i 


•  further  pi 


It  ia  nol  poaaiblc  Ihal  i(  shoulil  torture  me 
More  Ihaa  Ihia  iiiiiwluction.    What  have  yon 
To  cay  lo  me  I  Toll  me  (ho  whole,  and  briefly 

You'll  nol  be  frighlea'd 
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THXKLA. 

Name  it,  I  entreat  yon. 

oouBrTEsa. 
[t  liei  withiii  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  aervico 

THXKLA. 

Lies  within  my  power  f 

COUIfTESS. 

Max.  Picooloinim  loree  you.  You  can  link  him 
Indiaolably  to  your  fioher. 

THXKLA* 

If 
What  need  of  me  ibr  that?    And  ia  he  not 
Alrewiylink'dtohim? 

C0UNTX88 

He 


THXKLA. 

And  wherefore 
Should  he  not  be  ao  now — not  be  so  always  7 

COONTXaS. 

He  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THXKLA. 

Not  more  than  duty 
And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

COUNTX88. 

We  ask 
Proofii  of  his  1ove»  and  not  proofi  of  his  honor. 
Du^  and  honor ! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
Ycu  should  interpret  them  for  him :  hu  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 


Howf 


THXKLA. 

C0UNTX88. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce- 

TIIKKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement.    From  himself  yuu  heard. 

How  much  ho  \iish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTESS. 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unshcnouhe  it  in  your  father's  cause. 

THEKLA. 

Hell  spend  witli  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heartVblood  in  my  father's  cause, 

If  shame  or  ii^ury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Ton  will  not  understand  me     Well,  hear  then  :- 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  frum  the  Emperor. 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

THEKLA. 

Alas,  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  afler  him.    The  Piccoloraini 
PbssosH  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops ; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  Icod  the  way,  none  hesitate  ^to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests — 
You  've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment 

THEKLA. 


Ah, 


My  miserable  mother !  what  a  death-stroke 
AwaJtM  thee! — Not  ahe  never  will  survive  it 


C0UNTXS8. 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  &at 
Which  }»  and  must  be.    I  do  know  your  mother 
The  far-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 
Unalterably,  actuolly  present. 
She  soon  resigns  henelf,  and  bean  it  cahnly. 

THXKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  bosom !  Even  now, 

E'en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror! 
And  my  young  hope  lies  shuddering  in  its  gn^>; 

1  knew  it  well— no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveol'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  were  hovarinf 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?  My  mother!  O  my  mother! 

C0DNTX88. 

Calm  yourself!  Break  not  out  in  vain  lameotiqg! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend. 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THXKLA. 

Prove  good !  What  goo* 
Must  we  not  part  ? — part  ne'er  lo  meet  again  f 

COUNTXSS. 

He  parts  not  fjpom  you !  He  can  not  port  fiom  yoa 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !  It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

C0UNTE98. 

If  indeed  h»  loves  yoa 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THXKLA. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken — 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that !  A  resolution ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself!  I  hear  yoiur  mother  coming. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Collect  yourself 


SCENE  m. 

To  (hem  enter  ike  Duchess. 

DUCHESS  {to  the  Countess). 
Who  \%'as  here,  sister  ?  I  heard  some  one  talking, 
And  passionately  toa 

COUNTESS. 

Nay !  There  was  no  one. 

duchess. 
I  am  grown  so  timorous,  every  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  con  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  f 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  honte-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  t 
Toll  me,  has  he  dismiss'd  Von  Questenberg 
With  a  favorable  answer  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  has  not 

DUaiESS. 

Alas !  then  all  is  lost !  I  see  it  coming. 

The  worst  that  con  come !  Yes,  they  v  ill  depose  \m 
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>d  businen  of  the  Regemburg  diet 
acted  o'er  again ! 

COUNTESS. 

No!  never! 
beart  easy,  sister,  as  to  that 

in  extreme  agitadon^  ikrowa  henelf  upon 
her  €tnd  en/oldM  her  in  her  arnii,  toeeping. 

Ducmss. 

•r  child ! 

St  lost  a  most  affectionate  godmother 
-ess.    O  that  stem  anbending  man ! 
ppy  marriage  what  have  I 

not  endured  7  For  even  as  if 
ink'd  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 
h  ceaseless,  whirls  impetuous  onward, 
d  a  life  of  frights  and  horrors  with  him, 

the  brink  of  some  abyss 
leadlong  violence  he  whirls  me. 

weep,  ray  child !  Let  not  my  sufierings 
nhappiness  to  thee, 

wi^  their  shade  the  fate  that  waits  thee, 
no  second  Friedlond :  thou,  my  child, 
'ear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THEKLA. 

;)licate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
k !  here  *s  no  abiding-place  for  us. 
K>ming  hour  broods  into  life 
Shghtiul  monster. 

DUCHESS. 

Thou  wilt  share 
ilmer  lot,  my  child  I  We  too, 
her,  witnessed  happy  days. 
with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
us  making  progress  with  glad  effort, 
ibition  was  a  genial  fire, 
Sliming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
r  loved  him,  trusted  him :  and  all 
k  could  not  but  be  successful. 
It  ill-starr'd  day  at  Rcgensburg, 
;ed  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
companionable  spirit, 
I  saMpicioas.  has  jK>sscss'd  him. 
id  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
ck,  and  indi\'idual  power; 
rth  tum*d  hiA  heart  and  best  affections 
cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
de  happy  him  who  foUow'd  them. 

C0UXTE8.S. 

ster !  OS  your  eyes  permit  you. 

is  is  not  the  conversation 

ime  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

3  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have 

I 

lis  condition  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Come,  my  child ! 
way  thy  tears,  and  sliovv  thy  father 
mnttnunce.    See,  the  tie-knot  here 
lir  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
t!  dry  thy  tears  up.    They  deform 
ye. — Well  now — what  was  I  saying  ? 
truth,  this  Piccolomini 
le  and  deserving  gentleman. 


THEKi<A  (to  the  CouBrms,  with  markM  rfgreai  eppre$' 
non  of  spirU*). 
Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  7  (Is  going). 

cou|rrE88. 
But  whither  7  See,  your  father  comes. 

THEKLA. 

I  cannot  see  him  now. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

THEKLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after  yoa. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  7  Why  is  she  going  7 

COUNTESS. 

She's  not  welL 

DUCHESS  {anxioudy). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  7 

[BothfoOow  the  Princess,  and  endeavor  to  detain 
her.  During  this  Wallenstein  tqipears,  engaged 
in  convertation  wUh  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. 


countess. 


Jter! 


Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Tbkkla. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  camp  7 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.    In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  tlie  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.   The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 

Tliey  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague.* 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  7 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited. 

He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listened  to  in  the  heart     To  hold  ua  back, 

Ofi  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  false  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  entreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 

I  've  wrong'd  this  honorable  gallant  man. 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

1  am  not  master  i/tar  I  would  not  call  it), 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  senile  of  shuddcrmg 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyous  motion. 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wom'd. 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  first  pledge  of  my  fortime. 

ILLO. 

Ktv\  ^QV^V  TVCi\ 

a4  \^\ 
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Tlial  hit  example  will  win  over  to  you 
Tlie  best  men  in  the  anny. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Go  and  tend 
bokni  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  m  under  recent  obligatims  to  me : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  triaL    Go. 

[Exit  iLLa 

WAULEISTEIN  (tums  htnueff  rmmd  to  the  females), 
Lo,  there  the  mother  wilh  the  darling  daughter : 
For  once  we  '11  have  an  interval  of  rest — 
Come !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

Tui  long  since  we  've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tO  the  CoUNTESS  (Utde). 

Can  she  sustain  the  news  ?  Is  Hhe  prepared  t 

C0U.NTK8S. 

Not  yet 

WALLEMFTEIM. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl !  Seat  thee  by  me. 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.  Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  denu)n 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  7  Let  thy  lather 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

TUEKUk. 

My  mother  I 
I— 

Trembling  ?  come,  collect  thyself    Go,  cheer 
Thy  &ther. 

TIIEKLA. 

O  my  mother !  I — I  carmot 

COUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

TIIEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
O  spare  me — sing — now — in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul — to  sing  to  Ai/n, 
Who  is  thnuting,  even  now.  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  gmve. 

duchess. 
I  low,  Thekia  I  Humorsome  T 
What !  shall  thy  father  have  cxprei«'d  a  wiuh 
In  vain? 

COUNTTSS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

TIIEKLA. 

JNfy  God  I  how  can  I — 
[  TTte  orchestra,  plotfg.  During  the  rifomt  llo Tii ek la 
expresses  in  hvr  gestures  and  countenance  the 
struggle  of  her  feelings :  and  at  the  momerU 
that  she  should  begin  to  sing^  contracts  her- 
self together,  as  one  shuddering,  throws  the 
instrument  down,  and  retires  abruptly, 

DUCHESS. 

My  enild !  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLEN.<<TEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  7 
Say,  »  she  oHen  so  7 

COUNTESS. 

Since  tlien  herself 


Haa  now  betny'd  it,  I  too  mut  no 
Conceal  it 

WALLDCSTKDf. 

Whatf 

COURTEM. 

She  lovei  him! 

WAIXIMTDlf. 


7 


OOUNTZa. 

Max.  does  she  love !  Max.  Picooloniiiii. 
Hast  thou  ne*er  noticed  it  7  Nor  yet  mj 

DUCHESS. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heutf 
God's  blcseinsr  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  ihoa  msAt 
Never  take  shame  upon  thee  lor  thy  choies. 

COUNTK8S. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim,  ascriba  it 
To  thine  own  self    Thou  tbouldai  hsTa  ckoaiM 

other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  il7 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WAIXENSTEIX. 

Hopes  to  wmhtr! 
Is  the  boy  mad  7 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  hear  it  from  ihemielveB. 
wallj:.nstein. 
He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland's  daugkier! 
Ay  7  the  thought  pleases  me. 
The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit 

COU.NTBBS 


Such  and  such  constant  &%-or  yon  haye  sboira  Ua 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  he  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  1  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honor  his. 
But  must  he  therefore  he  my  daughter's  husbsa**  7 
Is  it  daughters  only  7  Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  &vor  by  7 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  manners— > 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCUESa. 

Then 
His  rank,  his  ancestors— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors!  What? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upcm  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrccht !  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  wo  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENPTEIN. 

What  T  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  hen]. 
Only  to  clo«e  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  Life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kinsman  7 
Have  I  for  this — 

[Stops  suddenly,  rrpressing  khudj 
She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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>  attempt  to  place  it  there. 
-«11 !  and  iot  this  alone, 
nto  greatness— 

moment,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking — 

[I&  reccOecU  himi^. 
now,  like  a  softhearted  father, 
ther  in  good  peasant-feshion 
at  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking-^ 
do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
ig  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
^mplish'd  work — no !  she  is  the  jewel, 
v^e  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
Q  a  king's  sceptre. 


DUCUE8S. 

O  my  husband ! 
r  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
g  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
eflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
un  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

ALX.KN8TKIN  (to  the  CoUNTESS.) 

nnounced  the  place  of  residence 
ve  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No!  not  yet 
ter  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her, 

DUCHI88. 

we  not  return  to  Kam  then  ? 


WALLENSTEIlf. 


Na 


DVCUESS, 

)ther  of  yoni  lands  or  seats  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

not  be  secure  there. 

DUCHESS. 

Not  secure 
leror's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 


SCENE  V. 
7b  them  enter  Count  Tkrtskt. 


COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  f  What  an  image  of  aflnght! 
He  looks  as  be  had  seen  a  ghost 

TKRTSKT  (feadiMg  Wallknstkin  asid4 
Is  it  thy  oommand  that  all  the  Croats— 

WALX£N8TKIN. 

Mine* 

TKRT8KT. 

We  are  betiay'd. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

What? 

TKRTSKT. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jagers  likewise— all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Isolanif 

TKRTSKT. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.    Yes,  surely 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

I? 
TKRTSKT. 

No !  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off?  Nor  Deodate  I 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that 

DUCHESS. 

O  God  in  Heaven ! 
you  brought  it  even  to  this ! 

WALLENSTEIN 

In  Holland 
I  protection. 

DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country  ? 
nd  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  f 

WAIXEN8TEIN. 

\z  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

DUCHESS. 

iz  of  Lauenburg  ? 

»f  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

jror's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

xuting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  DuKK  and  the 

Countess.) 
true  ?  It  is.    You  are  degraded  ? 
rora  the  command  ?  O  God  in  Heaven ! 

COUNTESS  (agide  to  the  Duke). 
■  in  this  belief    Thou  seest  she  can  not 
le  real  truth. 


SCENE  VL 
7b  them  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee  ? 

TKRTSKT. 

He  knows  all. 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto,  Palfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

TKRTSKT. 

Damnation ! 

WALLKNSTKIN  (jainkt  ot  them). 
Hush! 
I  countess  (toAo  has  been  watching  them  anxioudy/rom 


the  distance,  and  now  advances  to  them). 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  7  What  has  happen'd  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  {scarcdy  suppressing  his  emotion). 
Nothing!  let  us  be  gone! 

TERTSKY  (JoUowing  him). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUNTESS  (holding  him  back). 
Nothing  ?   Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  lefl  yoiu'  cheeks — look  you  not  like  a  ghost  ? 
That  even  my  brotlier  but  aJQTects  a  calmness  ? 

PAGE  {enters). 
An  Aid-de-Camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 

[Tertsky /otfoics  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

(To  Illo). 
This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  f 

ILLO. 
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WALLEN8TEIN. 

Let  Tiefonbach  leave  guard  withoat  delay. 
And  Tertiky's  grenadien  relieve  him. 

(Illo  if  going). 

Stop! 
Host  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler  f 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himielf  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exit    Wallbnstein  if  fdUneing  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister !  go,  detain  him ! 
There 's  some  misfortune. 

DUCHESS  (dinging  to  him). 

Gracious  Heaven !  what  is  it  ? 
wallenstein. 
Be  tranquil '  leave  me,  sister !  dearest  wife ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.    These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.   The  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scenes  where  men  must  act 

[He  is  going :  Tertsky  returns. 
tertskt. 
Remain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

wallenstein  (to  the  Countess). 
Sister,  retire ! 

countess. 
No — never. 

wallenstein. 

Tis  my  will. 
TBET8KT  (leods  the  Countess  asidc^  and  drawing  her 

attention  to  the  Duchess). 
Theresa! 

duchess. 
Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  it 


It  should  have  been  kept  secret  fiom  the  mrmf. 
Till  fiirtune  had  decided  ibms  at  Pkegue. 


SCENE  VII. 


Wallenstein,  Tertskt. 

wallenstein  (stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  ? 

tertskt. 
There  are  strange  movements  among  all  tlie  troops. 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 
With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 
Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 
Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threat'ning  movements ;  only 
The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof 
In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLENSTELV. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them  7 

TERTSKT. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

>Vhat  did  the  Aid-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  t 

TERTSKY. 

My  rogimcntji  had  dispatch'd  him ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Bat  whence  arose  this  larum  in  the  camp  t 


0  that  thou  hadft  believed  me !  Tettei^Tenim 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker, 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  hones  to  flee  fhn  diss 

WALLENSTCIir. 

The  old  tune  still !  Now,  once  for  all,  do  mon 
Of  this  suspidon — ^it  is  doting  foUy. 

TEXT8KT. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too ; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  faj; 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  mef 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
He  has  worshipped  at  the  gaming4able.    With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 
I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  skm'd, 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  oonfideitf 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  behokis  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks. 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  It  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp*d  betwixt  us  twa 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  die  fonns  of  lifo 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TERTSKT. 

Yet,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep-furrow'd  ooe 


SCENE  vni. 


Wallenstein,  Tertskt,  Illo. 

iLLO  (who  enters  agitated  with  ragt!). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

tertskt. 
And  what  further  nowt 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  ordeis 
To  go  off*  guard — Mutinous  villains ! 

tertskt. 

Well! 
wallenstein. 
What  followed  t 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  die& 
tektskt. 
Fire  on  them  instantly !  Give  out  the  order. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently !  what  cause  did  they  assign  f 

ILLO. 

No  other. 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  bat 
llieutenant^eneial  PicooUmUm, 
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iLXXNSTUN  (tfi  a  convulrion  rf  agony). 
EIow  is  thatf 

XLLO. 

I  that  oflice  on  him  faj  oommiHioii, 
^iwiianual  of  the  Emperor. 

TERTSKT. 

B  Emperor — ^hear'st  thou,  Doke  f 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
leials  made  that  stealthy  flight—    . 

TKRT8KT. 

Duke!  hear'stthoaf 
nxo. 
too,  and  Montecuculi, 
Ring,  with  six  other  Generals, 
m  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 
t  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 
e  Emperor ;  but  'twas  finally  concluded 
.  the  detail  of  the  operation 
lys  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

LKN8TEIN  Afi^  dcwii  itiU)  a  chavT,  and  cooert 

TERTSKT. 

thou  but  believed  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 
To  than  enter  (he  Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

This  suspense, 
rrid  fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it 
ven's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

iments  are  all  falling  off  from  us. 

TERTSKT. 

Picoolomini  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTESS. 

reboding  !  [Ru»ht9  out  of  the  room. 

TERTSKY. 

Hodst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
sst  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

rs  lie  not;  but  we  have  hero  a  work 

,t  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

snce  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 

1  lie  on  tlie  truth-telling  heaven. 

vine  law  divination  resis ; 

.Nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

ler  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

did  not  suspect !  Were  it  superstition 

>y  such  suspicion  t'  have  affronted 

Tuin  form,  O  may  that  time  ne'er  come 

h  I  shame  roe  of  the  infirmity. 

dest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

ose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

is,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  : 

lot  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

.eart  iriumph'd  o*er  an  honest  one. 

d  received  the  assassin  stroke ;  thou  plungesl 

apon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 

such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X- 

To  these  enter  Butler. 
TERTSET  (  meeting  him), 
here !  ButJer .'  Here  we  Ve  etUl  a 


WALLENSTEIN  {nueis  hwt  wilh  outspread  arms,  and 

embraces  him  with  warmth). 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !  Not  the  son 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  mpnth  of  spring, 
Than  a  fiiend's  coimtenance  in  such  an  hour. 

BUTLER. 

My  General :  I  come — 

WALLENSTEIN  {leaning  on  Butler*8  shovJdenf), 

Know*st  thou  already  T 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  ^runk  from  one  glas% 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean'd  myself  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  Ihy  fiiithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love. 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his, 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[He  hides  Ms  face  on  Butler's  breasf 

BITTLER. 

Forget  the  fidse  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  remember'd ! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  friends. 
Still  loved  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite. 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart 
Of  the  h]rpocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang :  O  no !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor'd  were  tliey  both. 
And  the  young  man — yes — he  did  truly  love  me. 
He — ^he — has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this — SwiA  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  roust  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  fioro  the  routineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  roessenger  you  caa  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  is  going 

BITTLER  (detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  courier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLER  (hesitating\ 
Hem! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  now  ? 

BUTLER. 

You  do  not  know  it  f 


WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose  f 


WeU? 


From  what  f 


WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

That  cooriei 


WALUtNaTEiM  ^vAtk  eogcT  cxpedflAVoiCv^ 


^^^ 


V^ 
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BUTUI. 

Ib  already  here. 

TKXTBKT  and  ILLO  (Of  the  mime  time). 
Already  here? 

WALLKN8TKI2C. 

My  courier? 

BUTLUU 

For  some  hoiua. 

WAIXKNSTBIlf. 

And  I  ooC  know  it  f 

BUTLKR 

The  sentinelf  detain  him 
Inenrtody. 

ILLO  {damping  wUh  his  /ooO* 
Damnation ! 

BUTLKR. 

And  his  letter 
Wat  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

WALLKNSTEIIf. 

You  know  what  it  contains  f 


Queition  me  not ! 


BUTLER. 
TERTSKT. 

nio  I  alas  for  us. 


WALLE^rSTEIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me — I  can  hear  the  worst 
Prague  then  is  lost    It  is.    Confess  it  freely. 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  Prague  i*  lost    And  all  the  several  regiments 

At  BudweisB,  Tabor,  Brannau,  KonigingmtZp 

At  Bnm  and  Znayro,  have  forsaken  you. 

And  ta*en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.   Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Tertsky, 

Knd  Illo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Tertsky  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  fury. 
Wallenstein  remains  firm  and  collected. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

T is  decided! 
*ri8  well !  I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flows !  My  soul 's  secure ! 
In  the  night  only  Fried  land's  stars  can  beam. 
Dngering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fcara 
f  drew  the  sword — 'twas  with  an  inward  strife. 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.  Tho  murderous  knife 
b  hlVed  ibr  my  heart !  Doubt  disappears ! 
I  fight  now  (or  my  head  and  for  my  hfe. 

[Exit  WALLE.SSTEIN ;  the  others  foUoa  him. 


SCENE  XI. 


COUNTESS  FERTSKT  (enters  from  a  side-room). 

I  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

[Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  they  ? 
No  one  is  here.   They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
U  is  not  to  be  bonie. — If  all  shoidd  fiiil ; 
If— if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  empty-handed  fugitive,  and  not 
4i  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal. 


A  proud  commander  with  his  amy  IbUoinQf ; 
If  we  must  wander  oc*  ''rom  land  lo  laad. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen 
An  ignominioai  monoment — Bat  no! 
That  day  I  will  not  aee!  And  ooold 
EIndure  to  sink  so  tow,  I  wouU  not 
To  tee  him  ao  low  ■onken. 


SCENE  xn. 


COUNTE88,  DUCHSBB, 

THEKLA  ((endeavoring  to  kctd  baik  ike 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 

DUGUESi. 

No!  Herakyvl 

Some  frightful  mysteiy  that  is  hiddan  tnm  ma 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  f  Don*!  I  aee  hv 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  room  aboal 
From  room  to  room  I — Art  thou  not  full  of  Mwl 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  fertam 
Which  stealth  wise  thou  eichangest  widi  kvff 

THEKLA. 


Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

DUCHESS  (/o  the  Cotnrnoil). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 

COUNTESS. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  fiom  her  f 
Or  later  she  must  learn  to  hear  and  boar  iL 
*Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infimi^; 
Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  ooUee^ 
And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.    One  word,  and  over  widi  if* 
Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  beUeve, 
The  Duke  has  been  deposed — ^The  Duke  is  art 
Deposed — he  is— 

THEKLA  {going  to  the  Countess) 

What  ?  do  you  wish  lo  kill  her? 


COU.NTESS. 


The  Duke  is- 


THEKLA  {throwing  her  arms  around  her  wutker)- 
O  stand  firm!  stand  firm,  my 

COUNTESS. 

Revolted  is  the  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  all  has  fail'd. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene — A  spacious  room  in  the  Dmn  of  Fuolasd 

Palace, 

(WALLENSTEIN  in  ormor). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !  Once  moie  an 
Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Regensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  mysdP— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  eipeiieoc 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  ofl)  and  here  I  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.    But  in  the  sap  within 
Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  woild 
May  sprout  forth  from  it.    Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  yon — I  akoe ! 
Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had : 
\Benia  >iiA  \iMi\i  wbdSlT^^,  ^shu  Isai  hope : 
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like  a  winter  torrent, 
taviifl  poor,  and  at  Vienna 
alace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 
a  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 
lick :  all  eyes  were  tum'd  on  me, 

in  distreas :  the  Emperor's  pride 

down  before  the  man  he  haid  ii\jured. 

It  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

■cefl  in  the  desolate  camps. 

e  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

h  the  world.  The  drum  was  boat — and,  1o ! 

te  work^ahop  is  forsaken,  all 

e  old  familiar  long-loved  banners ; 

vood-choir  rich  in  melody 

ick  around  the  bird  of  wonder, 

is  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song, 

arlike  youth  of  Germany 

>und  the  image  of  my  Mgle. 

*  the  being  that  I  was. 

that  builds  itself  a  body, 
ad's -camp  will  not  remain  unfilled, 
our  thousands  out  to  meet  me — true ! 
;u8tom'd  under  me  to  conquer, 
ost  me.    If  the  head  and  limbs 
n  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
ist,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 
(Illo  and  Tertsky  enter). 
nds !  Courage !  We  are  still  un  vanquish'd ; 
iting  firm ;  five  regiments,  Tertsky, 

own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 
•f  nxteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow, 
onger,  when  nine  years  ago 
rth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
Qermony  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  n 


IS,  Ilx,o,  Tertskt.  (To  them  enter  Nzv- 
oho  leadM  Tertsky  aside,  and  talkg  toith 

TERTSKY. 

ry  want? 

WALLKNSTEIIY. 

What  now  ? 

TERTSKY. 

Ten  Cuiraasien 
iheira  request  leave  to  address  you 
of  tlie  regiment 

jjLNSTEiN  {hastily  to  Neumann). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Neumann. 
This 
something.    Mark  you.    They  are  still 
d  may  be  won. 


SCENE  III 

in,  Tertsky,  Illo,  Ten  Cuirassiers 
an  Anspessade,*  march  up  and  arrange 
oes,  after  the  toord  of  command^  in  one 
ffore  the  Duke,  and  make  their  obeimtnce. 
s  his  hat  off,  and  immediatdy  covers  him- 
lin). 

ANSPES8ADE. 

!  Present! 


e.  in  German,  GeTreiter,  a  wklier  faifiBrior  to  a 
ibove  the  tentinela.   The  Qwmsa  aaios  imphes 
ipC  trom  moanting  gusrd. 
>  R 


WAI.LENSTKIN  [flfter  he  hta0  run  thrcugk  them  wUk  his 
eye,  to  the  A.'wpksbade). 
I  know  thee  well.  Thou  art  out  of  Briiggin  in  Flan- 
ders :  thy  name  ii  Mercy. 

ANSPKSSADE. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WAUJENSTEIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  oflf  on  the  march,  surrounded  by 
the  Hessians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  a  hun 
dred  and  eighty  men  throu^  their  thousand. 

ANBTEBSADS. 

T  was  even  so,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit  ? 

ANSPKSSADE. 

That  which  I  asked  for :  the  honor  to  serve  in  this 
corps. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tuming  tO  Q  SWOfuf). 

Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Allenburg. 

8S00ND  CUIRASSIER. 

Yes,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  words. 
(A  pause}.    Who  sends  you  f 

ANSmSADI. 

Tour  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassiers  of  Fiocolomiiii 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  f 

AN8PE88ADE. 

Because  we  would  first  know  tohom  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  youi  address. 

ANSPESSADE  (giving  the  toord  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {tumtng  to  a  third). 
Thy  name  ii  Riibeck ;  Cologne  b  thy  birth-place 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colukt.! 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Nuremberg 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right!  It  was  thy  elder  brother :  thou  hadsi 
a  younger  brother  too :  where  did  he  stay  ? 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

He  ii  stationed  at  Olmiitz  with  the  Imperial  arm) 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  the  AnSPESSADE). 

Now  then — begin. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us 

WALLENSTEIN  {interrupting  him). 
Who  chose  you  7 

ANSPESSADE. 

Every  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now !  to  the  busineas 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  band  a  \el\«t  (torn  \\vft  '^xo^'rot. 
Commanding  us  coUecUveVy,  from  \.\vq« 
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All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdraw. 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALLENSTKIlf. 

And  what  did  you  determine  ? 

AN8PKSSADK. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Braunnau.  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Olmiiiz,  have 
Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.    But— but  we 
Do  not  believe  tliat  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  he  and  trick,  and  a  trump*d-up  Spanish  story  f 

[\VithvxtmUh 

Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is. 
For  we  have  found  thoe  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Theivin  I  recognize  my  Pappenheimers. 

ANSPE8SADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  lo  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  lo  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  ? 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  f — 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Elmperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  in  iraiiorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  cliildren ! 


ANSPES3ADK. 


Yes,  or  no ! 


There  needs  no  other  answer. 


WALLENSTEIX. 

Yield  attention. 
You  *re  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  sufler'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSPESSADE. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  fa\ 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  soe'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  \*ill 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLENSTEIX. 

Me.  me  are  they  betraying.    The  Emperor 


I 


ror 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies, 
And  1  must  fSalU  un1e«  my  gallani  traopa 
Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  ooafide  in  yon. 
And  be  your  hearts  my  ■troog-hold !   At 
The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoarj  head. 
This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  thia  m  oa 
Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lntien! 
For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  againt 
The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  ih»en  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  nefvr MM 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impenrioos: 
With  cheerful  spirit  we  punoed  diat  ManrffM 
Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  Ui  4|k^ 
Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  otia  lUitlaB  nuA; 
And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  wo  HSfeiTd 
O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  oven  n 
That  we  have  well-nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil 
The  unthankful,  the  curM4aden  toQ  of 
With  fiiithful  indefatigabla  arm 
Have  roird  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 
Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  beaia  awif 
The  honors  of  the  peace,  an  easy  priae ! 
He'll  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 
The  olive-branch,  the  hard-eam'd  omamem 
Of  thia  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it! 
No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 
With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  wb. 
Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bkMdy  field 
Of  death  ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  as 
Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 
Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  tofl— 

WALLENSTEI!C. 

What  ?  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  toil  f  Believe  it  noL 
Never,  no  never,  uill  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  AusUria's  wish  ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor*d  after  peace,  therefore  I  falL 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world ! 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 
[The  Cuirassiers  express  agitation  by  Atir  gc*Mi 

Ye 're  moved— I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  >'our  eyes,  ye  warrior*' 
Oh  that  ray  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  anas 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrific€»d  you  for  your  GeneiaL 

[CoajEdeafMl! 

No  I  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  inends! 
The  Swedes  have  profTer'd  us  assistance,  let  os 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-wiU. 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  Wr-e  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  vvith  the  garland  on  her  head! 


AirSPESSADK. 

'TIS  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede?   Thou'lt  not  bsiny 
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Ut  not  turn  job  into  Swedes  ? 
ng  which  we  desire 

I. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedee  f 
ite  the  pit  of  hell, 
snce  I  trust  right  soon 
their  homes  across  the  Baltic. 

for  the  whole :  I  have 

within  me  for  the  miseries 
Ing  of  my  fellow  Germans, 
•n  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
mmon ;  ye  appear  to  me 
others,  that  I  whisper  ye 
vo  in  confidence ! 

for  full  fifteen  years 
I  continued  burning,  yet 
of  conflict    Swede  and  German, 
an !  neither  will  give  way 
7  hand's  against  the  other. 
,  and  no  one  a  judge, 
md  ?  Where 's  he  that  will  unravel 
tangling  more  and  more, 
mder. 

le  man  of  destiny, 
)ur  assistance,  to  accomplish  it 


SCENE  IV. 

these  enter  Butler. 
PTLER  (jpasncnatdy). 
lot  right ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  not  right  f 

BUTLER. 

ure  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

m  open  proclamation 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  well — but  what  is  it  t 

BUTLER, 

regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 

mens,  and  instead  of  it, 

t  thy  arms. 

B  {abruptly  to  the  Cuirassiers). 

Rightabout!  March! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ounsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it ! 
To  the  Cuirassiers,  who  are  retiring. 
alt !  There 's  some  mistake  in  this ; 
imish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
IT.  [To  Illo).  Go  af\er  them  assure 


back  to  me.  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurries  out 
^long.    Butler!   Butler! 
I  genius :  wherefore  must  you 
theii  presence  7  It  was  all 
rhey  were  half  won,  those  madmen 
ovident  over-readiness — 

Fortune  playing  with  me. 
tnds  it  is  that  noes  me, 
e  of  enemi^ 


SCENE  V. 

7b  these  enter  the  Duchess, who mAesvUothe  Cham 
her.   Thekla  and  the  Countess  foBom  her. 

DUCHESS. 

O  Albrocht! 
What  hast  thou  done  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  now  comes  Uui  besida. 

COUNTESS. 

Forgive  me,  brother!  It  was  not  in  my  power. 
They  know  alL 

DUCHESS.  V 

What  hast  thou  done  f 

COUNTESS  (to  Tketskt). 
Is  there  DO  hope  7  Is  oUIost  utterly  f 

TERTSKT. 

AH  lost    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's  hands 
The  soldiery  have  ta*en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio  I 
Count  Max.  is  off  too  ? 

TERTSKT. 

Where  can  he  bet  He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  &ther. 

[Thekla  ru^es  out  into  the  arms  of  her  Mflttsr, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

DUCHESS  {infolding  her  in  her  io-mii. 
Unhappy ' child !  and  more  unhappy  mother! 

WALLENSTEIN  {aStds  tO  TeRTSKT). 

Quick  !   Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.    Scherfenberg 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  faithful  to  us ; 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct  themr  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  ? 

ILLO. 

Hear*st  thoiji  the  uproar  f 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require :  for  they  affirm, 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  fmd  means  lo  free  him  with  the  sword. 

[AU  stand  amaxed. 

tertsky. 
What  shall  we  make  of  this  t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Said  I  not  so  T 

0  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is  still  here. 
He  has  not  betray'd  me — he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  Thekla 

Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TERTSKY. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

thekla  {her  eye  fixed  on  the  dooi\ 
There  he  is  1 
25  ^«^ 
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SCENE  VL 
7b  AeM  enter  Max.  PiccoLOMim. 

MAX. 

Yes!  here  he  is !  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lurk 
In  ambush  for  a  favorable  moment : 
TTiM  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 
[Advttnang  to  Thekla,  who  ha*  throum  hertelf 

into  her  mother' e  arwu. 
Turn  not  thine  eyea  away.    O  look  upon  me ! 
Coofeas  it  freely  before  alL   Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it  f  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  evil !  Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  obeervet  the  Countess  looking  on  Thekla 

loUh  expressions  of  iriun^ak. 
No. Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not     I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever, 
For  this  I  come !  Tis  over!  I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekla,  I  must — must  leave  thee !   Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  doet  not  hate  me.  Say  it  to  me,  Thekla ! 

[Orasps  her  hand. 

0  God !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot — ^I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  sufler  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Thxkla,  avoiding  his  look^  points  toUh  her  hand 
to  her  father.  Max.  turns  round  to  (he  Dvkk, 
whom  he  had  not  tiU  then  perceived, 
ThoQ  here  f  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  hor  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concem'd. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Think*st  thou,  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go. 
And  act  the  moek-magnanimous  with  thee  ? 
Tliy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  liis  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  will  honor 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.    They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.    Hate  and  vengeance 
Succeed — 't  is  now  their  turn — I  loo  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside— can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father ! 

MAX.  (calmly). 

Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detoin'd  roo  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Thking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 

See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  over — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifierent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.    The  god 
HTioai  lliou  dost  serve,  u  no  benignant  deity. 


like  as  the  blind  irreconcilable 

Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact* 

Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  SaXkm 


WALLXNSTEDr. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  father's  heart 
The  adder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpower^d  i 
He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 
Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never! 
On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  stuiy  heaven 
Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 
In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !  Had  I  been 
To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  sie. 
War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.    No, 
I  never  could  have  done  it    The  Eroperor  was 
My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 
There  was  already  wiu*  *twixt  him  and  roe 
When  he  deUver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 
Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  natural 
Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  su^Mcion ; 
Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 
And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  moidss 
The  future  generations. 

MAX. 

I  ^-ill  not 
Defend  my  father.    Woe  is  me.  I  cannot ! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  en 
Drags  afler  it  the  other  in  close  luik. 


*  I  have  here  ventured  to  omit  s  eonadenble 
lines.  I  fear  that  1  ihould  not  have  done  umm,  hsi  I  U, 
Ihia  libertf  more  frequently.  It  it.  however,  incumbealoo 
to  give  the  original  with  a  literal  tnuahitioa. 

Weh  denen.  die  auf  Dich  veitraun.  an  Dieh 
Die  lichre  HUtte  ihrea  Giiickea  lehncn. 
Gelockt  von  Deiner  geiitlichen  Geatah, 
Bchnell  unverhofll.  bei  nachilich  atiller  Wetla 
Ga)hrtt  in  dem  lijcktcheo  FeuerMdilunde,  ladot 
Bich  au9  tnit  tnbcmler  Gcwalt,  und  wcg 
Treibt  iibor  alle  Pflanzungen  dcr  McnKlicn 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  grauacnder  Zonturning. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 
Du  achilderat  Doinc*  Vatcrs  IJerx.    Wie  Du*i 
Beachreibflt,  so  iyt's  in  M>inem  Kingeweido. 
In  dieaer  schwarzen  Heuchtera  Urust  goKtalteL 
O,  tnich  hat  ilcrllenkunit  got»u«ch( !    Uir  taadia 
Der  Ahgrund  don  verfleckteaten  der  Geiiter, 
Den  Liigenkundigsten  herauf.  und  atdit'  ihn 
Ala  Freund  an  mcino  Seite.    Wcr  verniag 
Der  lioelle  Macht  zu  widerstehn !    Ich  sof 
Don  Baiiliiken  auf  an  meinem  Buaen. 
Mit  meinem  Ilerzblut  nebrt  ich  ihn,  er  wg 
Sich  flchwelgend  voll  an  raeiner  liebe  Briiatia, 
Ich  hattc  nimmer  Argea  gpgen  ihn, 
Wcit  olfcn  licra  ich  des  Gedankeos  Thore, 
Und  warf  die  Schluawl  weiier  Vorsicht  wee 
\m  StemeDhimmel,  etc. 

LITERAL  TRAKSLATIOIt. 
Alas !  for  thorn  who  place  their  confidence  on  tbae,  ag 
thee  lean  the  secure  hut  of  their  fortune,  sllnrad  br  tkr 
pitable  form.  Suddrnlr.  unczpoctodlf.  in  a  moment  f< 
night,  thero  is  a  fermentation  in  the  treacheroaa  gulf  of  fl 
dischargee  itself  with  raging  force,  and  away  over  al  Iha 
tationa  of  men  drives  the  wild  stream  in  frightfol  devaal 
WaiUnatein.  Thou  art  portrnring  thy  fathor*a  heart;  Si 
describest.  even  so  is  it  shaped  in  his  eotraib,  in  this  Mack 
crile's  breast.  O,  the  art  of  hell  has  deceived  ne!  The 
sent  up  to  me  the  most  spotted  of  the  spirits,  the  anosl  ski 
lies,  and  placed  him  as  a  friend  hjr  mjr  akie.  Who 
stand  the  power  of  holl  1  I  took  the  baailiak  to  mj  I 
mr  heart's  blood  1  nouriah'd  him ;  he  aucked  binaalf  ^ 
the  breasts  of  mf  love.  I  never  harbored  evil  lownrds 
wide  open  did  I  leave  the  door  of  nnjr  thong hia ;  I  threw 
the  kef  of  wiae  foresight  In  the  atarrjr  heevaa,  eSSwi— VI 
.atUfficulif  in  helieving  this  to  have  bean  wriitsa  hf  SiM 
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are  inncx^nt:  how  have  we  fallen 
circle  of  mishap  and  guilt  ? 
1)  have  we  been  fiuthleas  ?  Wherefore  miut 
I  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 
wo  Others  twine  like  serpents  round  us  f 

Why  must  our  fitthers* 
lerable  hate  rend  us  asunder 
e  each  other  7 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Mai.,  remain  with  me. 
30t  from  me.  Max.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  thee— 
ten  at  Prague,  our  winter-quarteia,  thou 
)ught  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
accustom'd  to  the  German  winters ; 
d  was  froxm  to  the  heavy  colors ; 
Hildst  not  let  them  go.~~ 
ime  did  1  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
b  my  mantle  did  1  cover  thee ; 
Y  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
-  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
r  thee  all  little  offices, 
r  atrange  to  me ;  I  tended  tbee 
retuni'd ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open*d« 
se  in  my  arms.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
oy  feelings  towards  thee?  Many  thousands 
nade  rich,  prmented  them  with  lands ; 
d  them  with  dignities  and  honors ; 
re  I  loved :  my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 

They  all  were  aliens:  thou  wert 
1  and  inmate.*  Max.!  Thou  canst  not  leave 

me; 
•t  be ;  I  may  no^  will  not  think 
X.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God ! 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

I  have 
i  sustained  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood. 
\y  bond  is  there  of  natural  love  ? 
roan  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  t 
ee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee, 
too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  du^  f 
»,  fonake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 
the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth, 
the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
ling  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

O  God !  how  can  I 
wise  7  Am  I  not  foroed  to  do  it, 
—my  duty — honor — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  7  Thy  duty? 
vhom  ?  Who  art  thou  ?  Max. !  bethink  thee 
ties  mayst  thou  have  ?  If  I  am  acting 
al  part  toward  the  Eraperor, 
:rime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
own  self  7  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
hou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
hy  actions  thou  sbouldst  plead  free  agency? 

a  poor  and  inadeqaate  traoBlation  of  the  aAettoosta 

»r  die  orisinal — 

Bie  mile  warao  FVemdliofe,  Dm  wanl 

I>B8  Kiod  dea  HaoMS. 

m  whole  speech  is  in  the  beet  stf  le  at  JIaariafW.  O 


Bi 


On  me  thou'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  £nq[Nirar; 

To  obey  me,  to  bdong  to  me,  (his  is 

Thy  honor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 

And  if  the  planet,  oo  the  which  thou  liveat 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  fixmi  its  orbit  starts^ 

It  is  not  in  diy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  It  follow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onvaid 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  i  miHii , 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  pniM  Uim 

For  that  thou  held*st  thy  fHend  more  worth  to  UiM 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Afilection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  queslioii 

The  faroff  high  Arctnrus.  Moat  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pflot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-ttar. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  ihete  enter  Newmann. 

WALLENSTKUI. 

What  now? 

HKWMAinf. 

The  PlappenheimerB  are 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  detenmned 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and 
The  Count,  their  ooloneL 

WALLKNSTEUf  (iO  TeRTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  planted 
I  wiU  receive  them  with  chain-shot 

[£nl  TniiKY 

Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Gp,  Neumann^ 
T  is  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exU.  Illo  tteps  to  Iht  windam 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  ga 

ILLO  iai  the  window). 
Hell  and  perdition! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  coundl-house,  the  roof*s  imcovf i^d  t 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon 

MAX. 

Madmen 

ILLO. 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  ua. 

DUCHESS  AND  C0UNTES& 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX  (to  WALLENSTEIN). 

Let  roe  go  to  them ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  a  step' 
MAX.  (pointing  to  Thekla  and  the  Duchbk). 
But  their  life !  Thine ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  tidings  bring'st  thov,  Tertdty 


SCENE  VIIL 
7b  thm  Teetikt  (retummg^ 

TEETBKT. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  fiuthful 
Their  ardor  may  no  \oD|^ei  \m  cvsb'd  m. 
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"niey  entreat  permiMon  to  oonmieDce  th«  attack. 
And  if  thou  wouldat  but  give  the  word  of  oowt, 
Thej  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear. 
Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with 
0*erpower  them  in  the  narrow  itreeta. 


ILLO. 


Let  not  their  ardor  oooL   The  soldiery 

Of  Batler'a  corpa  stand  by  us  &ithfully ; 

We  are  Ihe  greater  number.    Let  us  charge  them. 

And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the'  reyolu 

WALLENffmir. 

WhatT  shall  this  town  beoonie  a  field  of  slaughter, 

And  biother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  kxMe  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage  f 

Shall  the  decision  be  deUver'd  over 

To  deaf  reroorselesi  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader? 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  burst  then ! 

[Tunu  to  Majl 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away ! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me, 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Thoa'rt  skUled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

«  Is  it  then, 

Gui  it  have  come  to  this  f — What!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart  ? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  lo  bring  away  from  Pilsen 

True  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promitse  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  compeird ;  for  though  an  enemy, 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[Two  reports  of  cannon.  Illo  and  Tertsky  hurry 
to  the  window. 


What's  that? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
TUITSKT. 

Hafiais. 

WALLEN8TVIN. 

Falls!  whoT 

ILLO. 

'Hefenbach's  corps 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLBNSTEIlf. 

Upon  whom? 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
Ttfor  messenger. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Starling  up). 

Ha !  Death  and  Hell !  I  will— 

TERT8KT. 

Fvpuse  thyself  to  their  bUnd  frenzy? 
nucHsai  and  countess. 


ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  Geneial! 

oouim 
0,hQldhmi!  hold  him! 


Loave 


Do  it  an 
Nor  yet!  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thnmi 
Into  a  frenzy-fit--aUow  them 


WALLBNETEIN. 

Away!  loo  long  already  have  I  loitered. 
They  are  embolden*d  to  these  oatiages; 
Beholding  not  my  face.    They  shall  behoU 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are  they  not  my  troops  ?  Am  I  not  dieir  Gsaenl 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!  Let  me  see, 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  their  son  in  btttk! 
From  the  balcony  (mark !)  I  show  myadf 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high^woln  comoC 
Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedienoe. 
[Exit  Wallenstein:  Illo,  TsmKT,  ni  BmM 
foUow. 


■>: 


SCENE  EL 


God's  lake^noi 


No! 


Coitntess,  Duchess,  Max.  amd  Tbxkla. 

COI7NTE88  {tO  the  DvTCHEH^ 

Let  them  but  see  him— there  is  hope  BdD,  saitt 

DUCHESS. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  (who  during  the  hut  acme  ka»  been  tkmiiagti 
distance  in  a  visible  struggU  of  fedings^  aimmti^ 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  my  own  conscience — ahd  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  k>ve ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguidt 
>Vhom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy — 0! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  \-oiros 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  soul 's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track     O,  well  and  troly 
Didst  thou  say,  father,  I  rehed  too  much 
On  my  own  heart    My  mind  moves  to  and  fro— 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

countess. 

What !  you  know  not? 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?  O !  then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.    Your  father  is  a  traitor. 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us— he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  hfe,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery— and  you're  his  sou !  "Tis  your's 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelitf 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  bo  not  a  proverb 
Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  f  dara  foflovl 
It  speaks  no  kmger  in  my  heart    We  all 
But  utter  what  6ar  passionate  wisbea  dictate* 
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}l  ivould  descend  fipom  Heaven, 
me  the  right,  the  iincorrapted, 

land  from  the  pure  Fount  of  light, 

[Km  eyes  glance  on  Thekla. 

igel  seek  I?   To  this  heart, 

ng  heart,  will  1  submit  it ; 

Dve,  which  has  the  power  to  Men 

in  alone,  averted  ever 

aieted  and  guilty — canst  thoa 

if  I  stay  7  Say  that  thoa  canst, 
Duke's 

COUNTESS. 

Think,  niece 

MAX. 

Thmk  nothing,  Thekla ! 
iDufeelesL 

C0UNTE88. 

Think  upon  your  father. 

MAX. 

tion  thee,  as  Friedland*s  daughter. 

>ved  and  the  unerring  god 

art,  I  question.    What 's  at  stake  ? 

liadem  of  royalty 

or  not — that  might'st  thou  think  on. 

id  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

f  a  thousand  gallant  men, 

follow  me ;  shall  I  forswear 

luty  to  the  Emperor  ? 

nd  into  Octavio's  camp 

1  ball  ?  For  when  the  ball 

nnon,  and  is  on  its  Aight, 

a  dead  instrument! 
It  passes  into  it, 

furies  seize  possession  of  it, 
)  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 

TUEKLA. 

MAX.  {interrupting  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  Thekla. 
hee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
uty  might  appear  the  highest 
tot  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
r  childhood  to  this  present  hour, 
e  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
,  how  my  father  has  repaid  hioL 
i  free  lovely  impulses 
.  the  pious  friend's 
iment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
e  heart ;  and  heavily 
]gs  of  nature  do  avenge 
n  the  barbarian  that  insults  them, 
the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
eart  decide  it 

TITEKLA. 

O,  thy  own 
» decided.    Follow  thou 
rst  feeling 

COUNTESS. 

Oh !  ill-fated  woman ! 

THEKLA. 

that  that  can  be  the  right, 

y  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 

izG  with  instant  impulse  7  Go, 

/ 1  I  should  ever  love  thee. 

1  hadst  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have 

d 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — ^bat  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 


Thenl 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

THEKLA. 

Being  ftithfii] 
To  thine  own  self)  thou  art  fiuthful  too  to  me: 
If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go ! 
Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteoui  caoie 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  cune  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head: 
Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.    Even  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  dasps  her  in  his  arms  in  extreme  emotitm. 
There  is  heard /rem  behind  the  Scene  a  kutdt 
wHd,  long-continued  cry,  Vivat  Ferdinan- 
Dus,  accompanied  by  warlike  InetntmeiUe, 
Max  and  Thekla  remain  without  wnoliom 
in  each  other's  anbraces. 


SCENE  X. 
7b  these  enter  Tertbkt. 
OOUNTES8  {meeting  Aon). 

What  meant  that  cry  7  What  was  it! 

TERTSKT. 

All  s  lost! 

COUNTESS. 

What !  they  regarded  not  his  countenance  7 

TEETSKT. 

Twas  all  in  vain. 

DUCHESS. 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TERTSKT. 

To  the  Emperor 

COUNTESS. 

The  traitorsj 

TERTSKT. 

Nay !  he  was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began. 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'd  his  words.    But  here  ho  comes. 


SCENE  XI. 


To  these  enter  Wallknstein,  accompanied  by  Illo 

and  Butler. 

WALua^STELN  (OS  he  enters). 

Tertsky! 

TERTSKT. 

My  General  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  thomselvofc 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  Teriski. 

Butler! 


BUTLER. 


ilM 
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WALLENVrXIN. 

The  Gk>Yen]or  at  Egn  is  your  friend 
And  oountrjrman.    Write  to  him  instantly 
0y  a  post4»arier.    He  ipust  be  advised, 
liiat  we  are  with  him  eariy  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yoursell^  your  regiment  with  yon. 

SUTUOU 

It  shall  be  dooa,  my  General ! 

WALLENsmif  (iCepf  between  Max.  and  Thekla,  who 
ham  remaned  during  thie  tiwm  in  each  cther'e 


Flut! 


OGod! 
[Cmnsnere  enter  wUh  drawn  twords,  and  auendle  m 
the  back-ground.  At  the  tame  Hme  there  are  heard 
from  bdow  tome  tpirUed  pottages  out  of  ike  Pap- 
penham  March,  which  teem  to  addrett  Max. 
WALLENSTEUV  (to  the  Cmrottiert). 
Hera  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

[Hb  tumt  awayt  and  ttandt  to  that  Max.  cannot 
pott  by  kun  nor  t^pproach  the  Puncsss. 


Thoa  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Tliine  eyes  away  from  me !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  ind  honor'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attenqttt  to  take  kit  hand,  but  it  repdled; 
he  tumt  to  tke  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  T 

[Tke  Countess  tumt  away  from  kim ;  he  tumt 
to  tke  DucHXBS. 
My  mother' 

DUCHES8. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  tmie  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

max. 

You  give  me  hope ;  jrou  would  not 
Sufier  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mbfie  is  a  certain  misery — ^Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  oflers  roe  a  means  of  ending  it 

[The  rmlitary  music  begins  again.  The  stage  JUls 
more  and  more  vnth  armed  men,    ALlx.  tees 
Butler,  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here,  Colonel  Butler — and  will  jrou 
Not  follow  me  7    Well,  then !  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler !  promise  me, 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you  '11  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchmaru 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friendBbip, 
And  hose  whom  here  I  see — 

[Cktsting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  (md  Butler. 


irretoUOt,  and  in  tqtparemt  amgmtk. 
wwan  time  ike  ttagejUlt  more  ami  m 
tke  komt  tound  from  bdow  loud 
louder,  and  eadt  time  after  a  AorU 
vaL 

MAX. 

Blow,  bbw !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedidi  tmn 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  hen. 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  puiposi 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  Bewa 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperatioiQ. — Do  it  not! 
Ye  may  repent  it! 

[The  ttage  it  enttrdyfOed  with  arm 

Yet  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  d 

Think  what  3re're  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 

To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader; 

You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.    Well,  thai 

I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 

For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 

Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  pert 

[He  tumt  to  tke  back-ground,  tkere  entue 

den  and  violeni  movement  among  tke 

tiert;  they  surround  him,  and  carry 

in  udld  tumtdL  Wallenbtcui  ran 

movable.    Thekla  sinkt  into  her  i 

arms.     The  curtain  feiSLt.    T7w  m 

comet  laud  and  overpowering,  and 

into  a  complete    war-march — the  a 

joint  il—and  continuet  during  &e 

between  tke  teoond  and  tkird  Acts. 


ACTUL 

SCENE  L 
Scene — Tke  Burgomaster's  fioHst  at  ^ 
butler  (Jutt  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  farther !  From  Bohe 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile. 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  andent  oo 
Blind  man!  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  fortune 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citizens 
Thou  meanest  to  wage  the  war.  Friedland,  bei 
The  evU  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee—  " 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not! 


ILLO. 

Go — seek  for  traitors 
in  Galas*,  in  your  father's  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away  I  away  I  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight !  Away ! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approach  Thekla. 
WALLENSTEiN  prevents  hbau    Max.  stands 


SCENE  H. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 


GORDON. 

Is  it  you  t 
How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fugitive  tn 
His  princely  head  attainted !  O  my  God ! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  yov 
By  a  po8t-4»urier  ? 


GORDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to  i 
Open'd  the  strong-hold  to  him  without  scruple, 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
,B\it  yet  forgive  me ;  when  even  now  I  saw 
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himi«elf,  r?y  scruples  recommenced. 
,ot  like  an  attainted  man, 
\n  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 
majesty  beam'd  from  his  brow, 
as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
»ve  from  me  the  accounts  of  office, 
lat  fallen  pride  leama  condescension : 
;  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
ery  syllable  of  approbation, 
praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
ad  no  more. 

BtJTLEK. 

T  is  all  predsely 
i  in  my  letter.    Friedland 
,e  army  to  the  enemy, 
kI  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
ort  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
ccepted  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
.  have  ibllow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen, 
ce  of  attainder  is  passed  on  him, 
loyal  subject  is  required 
m  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

G0RIX>N. 

the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 
B^h  talents !  What  is  human  greatness  f 
I,  this  can't  end  happily, 
his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 
x)ver'd  pit-fiill.   The  human  being 
9  trusted  to  self-government 
and  written  law,  the  dccp-trod  foot-marks 
custom,  are  all  necessary 
ra  in  the  road  of  faith  an«l  duty, 
ity  intrusted  to  this  man 
mpled  and  unnatural, 
im  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
>ud  soul  unlcani'd  submission.  Woe  is  me ; 
r  him !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 
)  stand  firm.    Alas  !  dear  (jeneral, 
lucky  mediocrity 

•  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 
;erous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
rt  of  such  a  man. 

BUTLER. 

Spare  your  laments 
>d  sympathy ;  for  at  lliis  present 
mighty,  and  slill  formidable, 
es  ad\ance  to  Kgm  by  forced  marches, 
ly  will  the  junction  be  accompiish'd. 
not  be  I  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
i-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
(e  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
assistance  't  is  on  which  I  calculate. 

GORDON. 

id  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 

land  I  rcceive<l  this  dignity, 

isclf  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 

m  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 

cms  have  no  will  of  our  own  ; 

ihe  mit'hty  man  alone  may  listen 

•  impulse  of  his  human  nature, 
e  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
the  solo  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLER. 

t  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
2riljed.    Much  liberty,  much  error ! 
w  path  of  duty  is  securest 


OORDOir. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  my  ? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

[With  a  dy  glance  on  Dun  k.r 
Hath  he  selected,  from  th«  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  fnend  hath  he  purciiust^d 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  tha  evil  hour 


BUTLER. 


Here 's  one.  I  see. 


GORDON. 

I  have  enjoy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  favor.    I  could  almost  doubt. 
If  ever  in  his  greatnew  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.    For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me. 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence. 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  dehver'd 

BUTLXR. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  7 

GORDON  {pauies  reflecting — lAen  as  in  deq»  defedWHii 
If  it  be  so— if  all  be  as  you  say— 
If  he  've  betray 'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deUver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

Btn-LER. 
I  have  heard  so 

GORDON. 

'TIS  full  thirty  years  since  then 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstcin,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance  ' 

Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  revcal'd  itself,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  other. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  crazincss. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep 

And  rose  up  free  from  injury  ?  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  ho  belray'd  clear  marks 

Of  a  distemper'd  fancy. 

OORI>ON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  8clf-enwrapt  and  melancholy; 
He  made  himi«elf  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transform 'd  him 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall. 
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He  nn  akoe  the  unteady  lope  of  life. 

But  DOW  oar  deitiiiiee  drove  iu  Munder ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  atep  the  n^-ay  of  greatnea. 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  ia  all,  all  thia  too  little  ibr  him ; 

He  itretchea  forth  hia  handa  ibr  a  king's  crown, 

And  plnngea  in  unfathomable  ruin. 


BUTUUU 


No 


he 


SCENE  m. 


•tJBOOM. 

With  wonder  and  aflrigfat ! 


7b  Cleft  enferWALLENSTKiN,  in  converttttion  %oUk  tke 
BoaaoMASTKK  of  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.    I  aee. 
Ye  bear  die  half  eagle  in  your  city  anna. 
Whf  the  Aa{^ eagle  only? 

BCaGOMABTEK. 

We  were  free. 
But  Ibr  theae  laat  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Tliereibre  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell*d  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  ever  that  diould  be. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  j^ur  ears 
To  DO  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  ? 

BURGOIIASTER. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.  The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  win  relieve  you.    Tell  me, 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[The  Burgomaster  hesitates. 
Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it    Many  lie  conceal'd 
Within  these  walla— Confess  now— you  yourself— 

[Fixes  kis  eye  on  him.  The  Burgomaster  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.    iSiist  me — 
Maas-book  or  Bible — 'tis  all  one  to  mc. 
Of  that  the  world  has  hod  suflicient  proof 
- 1  built  a  church  for  the  refbrm'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.    Uarkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name  ? 

burgomaster. 
Pachbalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Harkye' 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 
[laying  his  hand  on  the  Burgomaster's  shoulder 
with  a  certain  solemnity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment.  Burgomaster ! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye  !  But  keep  it  to  younelf !  The  end 
Apfiroaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy— 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  Heaven. 


Whereof  did  tiM 
Strangely  tranafbrm  tbemaelvea  to  bkiodj 
And  CHily  one,  the  middle  moon,  remaisi'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

BtTBOOMASmU 

We  appbed  it  to  the  Tiid» 

WALLKNSmif. 

The  Turks !  That  aU'r— I  tell  you,  that  two 
WUl  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
And  Luth'ranism  akoe  remain. 

[Observing  GoBDOir  ami  Bon^ 
r  faith. 
Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heeid 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hithepvard ; 
Twas  on  our  left  hand.    IMd  you  hear  it  hen f 

OORIWN. 

Dutinctly.  The  wind  brought  it  from  the  Sooth. 

butubb. 
It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weidcn  or  from  Neustsdt 

WALLEJ>l6TEI!f. 

Tis  likely.  That 's  the  route  the  Swedes  ars  taking 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

GOBOON. 

Not  quite  two  hondra^ 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLCNSTEIX. 

Good !  And  bow  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochiflk 

GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  aent  thither. 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good  !  I  commend  your  foresighL  At  the  weriB  Isa 

You  have  done  somewhat  ? 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  batteries 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.    They  were  needed. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  u-atchful  in  your  Emperor's  service 
I  am  content  with  you,  Lieutenant-ColoneL 

[To  BCTLCR- 

Release  the  outposts  in  the  \'ale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  GoBOOSi 
Governor,  in  ^-our  faithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arri\-al 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 


^ 


L. 


SCENE  IV. 
To  these  enter  Cou.nt  Tertskt. 

TERTSKT. 

Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidinga. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  may  they  be  ? 

TERTSKT. 

There  has  been  an  engagemen 
At  Neustadt ;  the  Swedes  goin'd  the  victory. 

WALLXN  STEIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelligence  f 
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TERT6KT. 

ryman  from  Tirachenwil  convey'd  it 
er  sunrise  did  the  fight  begin ! 
of  the  Imperialists  from  Fachaa 
led  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
nonade  continued  full  two  hours ; 
irere  \ef\  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
ists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLENSniN. 

How  came 
1  troops  at  Neustadtt  Altringer, 
erday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there, 
ialas'  force  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
re  not  the  full  complement   Is  it  possible, 
ys  perchance  had  ventured  so  far  onward  ? 
1  be. 

TERTSKT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
i  comes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  tkem  enter  Illo. 


ILLO  {to  WaLLENSTEIN). 

er,  Duke !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERTSKT  (eagerly). 
bring  confirmation  of  the  victory  f 

WALLENSTEIN  (at  the  some  time). 
oes  he  bring  7  Whence  comes  he  7 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegrave. 
lat  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
and.    Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
stadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
liimself  on  them  with  the  cavalry  ,* 
?rou8  fight  took  place !  o'erpower'd  by  numbers 
ppenheimcrs  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[WAm:NSTEiN  shudders  and  turns  pale, 
a  dead  on  the  field. 

LLKNSTEIN  (after  a  pause,  in  a  low  voice). 
is  the  messenger  ?  Conduct  me  to  him. 

ALLENSTEiN  is  going,  whcn  Lady  Neubrunn 
rushes  into  the  room.  Some  Servants  follow 
her,  and  run  across  the  stage. 

neubrun.n. 
[lelp! 

ILLO  OTtd  TERTSKT  (at  the  same  time). 
What  now  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  Princess! 

WALLENSTEIN  and  TERTSKT. 

Does  she  know  it  ? 
rEUBRUNN  (at  the  same  time  with  them). 
lying!      [Hurries  off  the  stage,  when  Wallen- 
STEIN  and  Tertskt/oKouj  her. 


SCENE  VI. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 

this? 

BUTLER. 

She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved*^ 
Piccolomini,  who  fell  in  the  battle. 


GORDON. 

Unfortunate  Lady ! 

BI7TLEE 

You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  inarching  hitherward. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it 

BUTLER. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  &we 
CUme  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

Tis  even  ao 

BI7TLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it 

BUTLER. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  m. 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  fear'd. 

BUTLER  (after  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his, 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will. 
And  if  aUve  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner. 
Why — death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  What 
Do  I  understand  you  7  Gracious  God !  You  could — 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  I.    This  morning  was  his  last 

GORDON 

You  would  assassinate 'him. 

BirrLER. 

Tis  my  purpose 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  you ! 

BITTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General ! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  has  been. 

GORDON, 

That  'tis  only 
An  "  has  been  "  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  paas'd  7 

BUTLER. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder. 
Not  justice.    The  mo»t  guilty  should  be  heard 

BUTLER. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  baa  '^os&'^YaA^gcckscA 
And  we  but  execute  Vui  vniV 
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GOUMN. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  tentence. 
A  word  may  be  recalled,  a  lile  can  never  be. 

BUTLXa. 

Dnpatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

G0U>0N. 

No  honest  man's  ambitioos  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  color  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTI^R. 

What  then  T  Shall  he  go  forth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war  ? 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner — do  not  kill  him ! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  ought  have  done  so  — But  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O.  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destro}'s  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  besecm'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fidlen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes!  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  cunes  iL 

BUTLER  {brings  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commuiids  us 
To  gain  poesession  of  his  person.    See — 
It  is  addrcss'd  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  lake  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  fault  he  e8ca];)e  to  the  enemy  7 

GORDON. 

I  f  Giucious  God ! 

BUTLER. 

Take  it  on  yourselC 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  I  lay  it 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  ad\'i8e  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose  ? 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  fall, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stufi*!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  Illo 

And  Tertsky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  ovm  bed  hearts 
Impell'd  diem,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
Twas  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
In  bk  adm  breast,  and  with  officious  villany 


Water'd  and  nnrs'd  the  pois'iioiis  plants.    May  Aif 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite! 

BUTLXl. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  hia ! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  thia  evcnini 

Amid  the  meny-making  of  a  feast. 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadela 

But  this  makes  ^rter  work.    I  go  this  inttitt 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


SCENE  vn. 


To  thete  enter  Illo  and  Teetskt. 

TERT8KT. 

Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.    To4norrow  codm 
The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  fririoBy  IDs 
Then  straight^vays  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  fiiend! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  frosf 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  ns  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  trsilois 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  iHtter  penance. 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  fiite 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  ksg 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  aon. 

BUTLER. 

HTwas  pity,  though  !  A  youth  of  sucb  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !  The  Duke  himselC 
*Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  beeis 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
lie  'd  gladly  sec  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TERTSKY. 

Hush,  hush!    Let  tlie  dead  rest!   This  evening's 

business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 
Your  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  entertainment. 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  canu>'al — 
The  night  for  once  he  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 
Will  wo  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day, 
For  thero  *s  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  swnd 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  sliame!  what  talk  is  Urn 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  ?  Hliereforo  foam  }*oa  so 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns ; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.   Galas?  He's  no  luck, 
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old  the  niiner  of  armies. 

8  viper,  this  Octavio, 

It  stabbing  in  the  beck, 

»et8  Friedlond  in  the  open  field. 

TKRTBKT. 

\[  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  Doke! 
der  Wallenstein  can  Austria 
r. 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 
my :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
dedicate  by  destiny, 
d  prosperous  fortune.    I  behold 
me  back  again !  he  will  become 
he  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been, 
e  fools,  who've  now  deserted  him, 
I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them, 
ill  he  present  to  aU  his  friends, 
fCing  aiid  Elmperor  reward 
?s ;  but  we've  the  nearest  claims. 

\To  Gordon. 
t  be  forgotten.  Governor ! 
t>u  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  shine 
ition :  your  fidelity 
ii. 

GORDON. 

I  am  content  already, 
»  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
St  needs  be  great    "  Great  height,  great 
jpth." 

•       ILLO. 

ive  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
s  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel, 
iky.  it  is  sQppcr-time.    What  think  you  T 
ve  have  the  State  illuminated 
the  Swede  ?  And  who  refuse 
1  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERTSKY. 

not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke — 

ILLO. 

are  masters  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
elf  imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
Kxl  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
s  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrols 
icure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
se  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
te  himself,  and  then  you  've  quit  for  ever 
ihip  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
*%  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
RTSKY  (<«  ht  is  going,  to  Butler). 
though,  to  the  castle  ? 

BITTLKR. 

At  the  right  tim& 
[ExeuTU  Tertsky  and  Illo. 


BUTLER. 

Do  as  he  order'd  you.    Send  round  patrols. 
Take  measures  for  the  dtadel's  security ; 
When  they  are  within,  I  close  the  castle-gata 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

GORDON  {tnih  eamett  anxieiy). 

Gtkl  haste  not  so! 
Nay,  stop;  first  tell  mo 

BUTLER. 

You  have  heard  already 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.    This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.    Fare  pu  weU. 

GORDON. 

Ah !  your  looks*  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 


SCENE  vni. 

Gordon  and  Butler. 


Gordon  (looking  ajler  them). 

aen !    How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 

into  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 

d  drunkenness  of  victory ; 

pit)'  for  their  fate.    This  Illo, 

owing  and  foolhardy  villain, 

d   fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's 

)lood. — 


BITTLER. 

The  sun  has  set ; 
A  fatelbl  evening  doth  descend  upon  us. 
And  brings  on  their  long  night !  "rheir  evil  stars 
Deliver  them  unarm*d  into  our  hands. 
And  from  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculate! , 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board. 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 

GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now ;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  tliink  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  chamcter. 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 
Arrest  the  lifled  sword. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  sufiR;r  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now : 

[Oratping  Gordon's  hand. 
Gordon!  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him). 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.    'T  is  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is  but  the  wire-work'd*  puppet 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  wore 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  ray  heart — 
SUU  I  must  kiU  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  you 
Follow  its  impulse.    'Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  with  blood — his  blood  7   Believe  it  not ! 


•  We  doubt  th«  propriety  of  puttioc  to  VA&s»V»askWQa%.WQiar 
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BUTLSm. 

Ton  know  not  Aak  not!  Whereibre  should  it  happen. 
That  the  Swedea  gain*d  the  victory,  and  haaten 
With  nich  forced  nmrchea  hitherward  7  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercy^— Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — But  I  must  ransom 
The  honor  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge — 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[Bassionaldy  grasping  Gordon's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  dukonot'd  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 


GORDON. 


O!  Id  save  such  a 


BUTUnU 

What! 


-  GORDON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrificow — Come,  friend !    Be  noble-minded  ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

BUTUUi  {jioith  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say  7    Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extinction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  7 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd, 
That  I  desfHsc  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  Uicrefure  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [EzU  Gordon. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENEL 

Scxmc— BaCZb-**  Ckamiet. 

BirrLBi,  BIajoe,  amd  Gkbaludi. 

BUTUOL 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoona,  um 

pikes. 
For  there  must  be  no  firing — 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banqiMUorB. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  np,  nah.  all  in 
And  cry — Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor  f 
I  will  overturn  the  table — while  yon  atladL 
lUo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded. 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  DiJte. — Go  inslanlly; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereox 
And  the  Macdonald  7 

GERAIJ>1N. 

They'll  be  here  anoo. 

[Exit  Gemalux 

BtTTLCR. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.   The  citixena 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given  ool 
By  the  tov^n-council,  and  a  hundred  citizena 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  goaid 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemioa 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  witfaiiL 


SCENE  IX. 


BUTLER  (alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long  ; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  ' 
He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soA  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  twa  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too — 
High-minded  Piccoloinini ! 
There  Uves  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  al<me  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Fried  land,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me— The  dearest  thing  a  man  has 
is  himself! 

(T%e  curiam  dnipi) 


SCENE  n. 


Butler,  Captain  Devereuz,  and  Macdonald. 

MACDONALD. 

Here  we  are,  General. 

DEVEREUX. 

What's  to  be  the  watdi-wordt 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Elmperor ! 

BOTH  {recoiUng), 
How  7 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  Iloase  of  Aislris' 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland  7 

MACDONAUX 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  hia  7 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 

\Vhy,  yes !  in  his  name  you  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALI>. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him 

DEVEREUX. 

So  then! 


MACDONALD. 

An  altet'd  case  1 
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BUTLER  (to  DeVKREUX). 

Thou  wretched  man ! 
)8t  thou  thy  oath  and  colors  ? 

DEVEREI7X. 

but  Ibiiow'd  your  example, 
rove  a  Tillain,  why  not  we  ? 

MAC1>0NALD. 

t  to  do  with  tkinkittg — ^that*a  your 

eneral,  and  give  out  the  orders ; 
I,  though  the  track  lead  to  helL 

BUTLER  (appea$ed), 
e  know  each  other. 

MACDONALD. 

I  should  hope  sa 

DEVEREUX. 

tune  are  we— who  bids  mosl^ 

MACDONALO. 

ris  e'enso! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  ibr  the  present 
in  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 


»ther. 


etter. 


DEVEREUX. 
BUTLER. 

Ay»  and  make  your  fortunes. 

MACnONALD. 
BUTLER. 

listen! 

BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BUTLER. 

eror's  will  and  ordinance 

person  of  the  PrinceKiuke  Friedland, 

I. 

DEVEREUX. 

It  runs  80  in  the  letter. 

MACDONALD. 

I — these  were  the  very  words. 

BUTLER. 

be  rewarded  from  the  State 
;old,  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DEVKREUX. 

ids  well.  The  words  sound  always  well 

liiher  from  the  Court    Yes !  yes ! 

ready  what  Court-words  import 

lin  perhaps  in  sign  of  favor, 

irger,  or  a  parchment  patent, 

e. — ^The  Prince-duke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 


MACDONALD. 

As  poor  as  we  ? 

DKVERRtJX. 

Maodooald,  well  desert  him. 

BUTLER. 

We  11  desert  him  t 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  oountiymen !  In  short— 
We— we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  (seorftng  back). 
0  KiUhim! 

BUTLER. 

Tes!  must  kill  Urn, 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us» 

BUTLER. 

Ton,  Captain  Devereux,  and  thee,  Macdonald 

DEVEREUX  {after  a  pauae). 
Choose  you  some  other. 

BUTLER. 

Whatr  art  dastardly! 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for— 
Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden? 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay. 
To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General — 


Yes, 


a  splendid  paymaster. 

BUTLER. 

All  over 
ly  friends !  His  lucky  stars  are  set 

MACDONALD. 

certain? 

BUTLER. 

You  have  my  word  for  it 

DEVEREUX. 

rtunes  all  past  by  ? 

BUTLER. 

For  ever 

IT  as  we. 


MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we've  sworn  a  soldier's  oath — 

BUTLER. 

The  oath 
Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

DEVEREUX. 

No.  no !  it  is  too  bad ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  by  my  soul ! 
It  is  too  bad.    One  has  a  conscience  too — 

DEVEREUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd  our  du^. 

BUTLER. 

Is  that  the  objection  I 

DEVEREUX. 

Were  it  my  own  father, 
And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  me, 
It  might  be  done,  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  us 

BUTLER. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
Determine  quickly! 

DEVEREUX. 

Twill  not  do. 

MACDONAU). 

Twont  do. 

BUTLER. 

Well,  off  then!  and — send  Pestalutz  to  me. 

DEVEREUX  {hegiUUea). 
The  Pestalutz — 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  yovL  want  with  him  i 

BUTLER. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  roav  eaxti  ^«  Vkpq^ 
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As  well  as  any  other.    What  think  jrou. 
Brother  Macdonald  f 

MACDONALD. 

Why,  if  he  miut  faU, 
And  wiU  Ml,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise. 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

DEVEJUUX  (after  §ome  refiectum). 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  fall  ? 

BUTLER. 

This  night 
TcHDorrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  01^  gates. 

DEVKREUZ. 

Toa  lake  upon  you  all  the  consequences ' 

BUTLER. 

I  take  ihh  whole  upon  me. 

DEVBREUX. 

And  it  is 
The  Emperor's  Tiill,  his  express  absolute  will? 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLER. 

The  manifesto  says — alive  or  dead. 
Alive — *tis  not  possible— you  see  it  is  not 

DEVEREUX. 

Well,  dead  then !  dead !  But  how  can  we  come  at  him  ? 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  Tertsky's  soldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay!  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  Illo— 

BUTLER. 

With  these  jrou  shall  begin — ^you  understand  me  T 

DEVEREUX. 

How  f  And  must  they  too  perish  f 

BUTLER. 

They  the  first 

MACDONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux .'  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  7  Commission  mo — 

BUTLER. 

Tis  given  in  trust  to  Miyor  Geraldin; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them, 
And  hew  them  down.    ITie  Pestalutz,  ond  Lesley 
Have  that  commission — soon  as  that  is  finish'd — 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

T  will  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger!  the  devil!  What  do  you  think  me.  General? 
Tis  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

Vhat  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Tliou  know'st  that  I  'm  no  milk-sop,  General ! 
But  'tis  not  eight  dap  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  wih  the  pike,  his  murderer, 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat — 
Why — why— the  devil  fetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-sop! 

BUTLKR. 

Th<r  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat,  .,-,-.,viiWA. 

And  thov  n  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  oonseienoe  |  And  when  we  are  there,  by  what 


To  run  him  throogfa  the  body  in  reCnnL 
A  coat  that  is  fiur  better  and  far  wanner 
Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince^ 
How  doth  he  thank  the  Empeior?  With  revolt, 
And  treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That  iB  true.   The  devil  take 
Such  thankers!  Ill  dispatch  him. 

BUTLER. 

And  wmild«qriil 
Thy  cooBcience,  thou  hast  naught  to  do  but  maqif 
Pull  off  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spiiitL 

DEVEREUX. 

You  are  right 
That  did  not  strike  me.    Ill  poll  off  the  coal— 
So  there's  an  end  of  it 

MACDONALD. 

Yea,  but  there's  anodiflr 
Point  to  be  thought  oC 

BUTLER. 

And  what's  that,  ^^tAmM 

MACDONALD^ 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  agaiittt  Mm  t 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he  is — 

BUTLER  {slarting  up). 

What! 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hiaid 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another: 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  hn 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  vvidi 

MACDONALD. 

Hear  what  1 11  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well? 

MACDONALD. 

In  the  cloister  here 
There 's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I  '11  make  him  dip  my  swx>rd  and  pike  lor  bm 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.  That 's  probatom 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  MacdoMld 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  ele\on,  when  the  fiwt  tooDdi 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house— I  will  myself  be  not  far  off 

DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gonko 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chaBBbtff 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  plaoe. 
I  lead  you  through  a  back-door  that's  defended 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  oflke 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour, 
I  '11  go  before  you — with  one  poniard-stroke 
Cut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you 

DEVEREUX. 


shall  vreffw 
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ike*8  bed-chaniber,  without  his  alarming 
-vonta  of  the  Court ;  for  he  has  here 
Brous  company  of  followers  7 

BirrLER. 

endants  fill  the  right  wing ;  he  hates  bustle, 
iges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

DEVERKUX. 

t  well  over — hey,  Macdonald  ?  I 
leerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

MACDONAU). 

too.  T  is  too  great  a  personage, 
will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLER. 

ty,  honor,  splendor — You  may  safely 
at  the  people's  babble. 

DEVEREUX. 

If  the  business 
I  with  one's  honor — if  that  be  quite  certain — 

BOTLER. 

ur  hearts  quite  at  ease.  Ye  save  for  Ferdinand 
»wn  and  Empire.   The  reward  can  be 
il  one. 

DEVEREUX. 

s  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  T 

buti.;er. 
Yes ! — to  rob  him  c  f  his  Crown  and  life. 

DEVEKEUX. 

I  must  foil  by  the  executioner's  hands, 
we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 

BUTLER. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVEREUX. 

(Veil !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
g  in  pain. 

unt  Butler  through  one  door^  Macdonald  and 
Devereux  through  the  ciher. 


SCENE  m. 


-A  Gothic  avdirloomy  Apartment  attheDvcHESS 
Ciedland's.  Tiiekla  on  a  seat,  pale^  her  eyes 
ised.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neubrunn 
sied about  her.  Wallenstein  ami /Ae  Countess 
conversation. 

wallenstein. 

new  she  it  so  soon  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She  seems  to  have 
ded  some  misfortune.     The  rejiort 
engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
icl  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
t  instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
vedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
Tested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
e  we  miss'd  her,  hastened  after  her, 
ind  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
a  swoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow  ! 
e  so  unprepared !  Poor  child !  How  is  it  f 

[Turning  to  the  Duchess. 
90iiiing  to  henelf ' 

BVCHKSS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

COUNTESS. 


J4 


B9 


TUEKLA  {looking  around  herl 
Where  am  1 7 

WALLENSTEIN  {steps  to her,  raising herupinkiM ann^. 
Come,  dieerly,  Thekla !  be  my  own  brave  giil ! 
See,  there 's  thy  lovii/g  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms.  « 

THESIS  {standing  up). 

Where  is  he  7  Is  he  gone? 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  7 

#  THEKLA, 

He— the  man  who  utter'd 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHESS. 

O!  thmk  not  of  it. 
My  Thekla! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  hers* 
For  she  hath  suflfer'd  n  deep  anguish ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ilL  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  7    Have  I  alaim'd  her  ! 

It  ii  gone  by — I  recollect  myself— 

[She  casts  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking  toms 
one. 
Where  is  he  7  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  fiom  me 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  will  hear  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla ! 

THEKLA.       . 

My  father — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I'm  not  weak— 

Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You  '11  grant  me  one  request  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

JName  it,  my  daughter 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No^  never ! 

COUNTESS. 

Tin  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

nush !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  ui) 
daughter  7 

THEKLA, 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected  ■ 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    1  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  dee()er  anguish ! 

DUCHESS  and  countess. 
Do  it  not 

THEKLA. 

The  horror  overpcwer'd  me  by  surprise. 
My  heart  betray'd  me  ui  lYve  «imvg<af « 
Ma  was  a  witnen  of  my  weakneBR,  '^f  «a^ 
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I  Mnk  into  hii  anne ;  and  that  has  diamed  me. 
I  mut  replace  mjraelf  in  his  etteem. 
And  I  most  ipeak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he^ 
The  itraoger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLKNSTEIIC 

I  aee  the  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.    Go,  call  him. 

(Ladt  Nkubrunn  goe»  to  odU  him). 

DUCHKSS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present—^ 

THEKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  mjrself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WAIXSN8TEIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows. 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support.    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girL    I  'U  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  (Qoing. 

CODNTESS  (delaitung  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  ?  I  heard  Tertsky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Tea,  jre  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COtTNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.    The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLE.VSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  7  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  3rou  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vault 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    T&ke  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Youn  toa  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLENSTEIIV. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change. 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADY  NEiTBRtmiv  (retuTmng). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


WALLENSTEUr. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 


[Exit 


DUCHESS  {to  Theela,  toho  tttttis  and  Ahaersy, 
There— pale  as  death !— Child,  *tis  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

THEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neobronn  lihen  may  stay  with  me. 

(Exemt  DtrcHsaa  and  Cotmrm. 


8C£N£  IV. 
Thxkla,  the  Swedish  CATTAiir,  Lady  NEcmnn 

CAPTAIN  {rt^pectfytty  tfpnaddmg  Aor). 
Princess  -I  must  entreaf  your  gentle  pmdoo 
My  ixuxmsiderate  rash  speedi — ^Bem  oooU  I~ 

THEKLA  {wUk  digwitfi. 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occaaion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  onoe 
My  confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  pteseooeb 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  wonL 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.    Mjrself  did  wrest  it  fiom  ysa 
The  horror  which  came  o*er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  pleaM  jot 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  't  wiD 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm^ 
I  totS  be  firm.  Well — ^how  began  the  engagMMilt 

CAPTAIN. 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neualadt, 
Intrenched  but  insecurely  in  our  campw 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dost 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheiaien^ 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedlt 
Had  borne  them  onward  for  before  the  oChei»— > 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Pap];)enheimcrs  foUow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 


Tk 

to 


(TuEKUL  betrays  agitation  in  her  getlura.  7 
Officer  pauses  tiU  she  makes  a  tign  to  Urn 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanb 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them , 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  fiwC 
Stretched  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat* 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 

Yoimg  Piccolomini 

[TiiEKLA,  as  giddy,  grtups  a  dau 
Known  by  hk  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches; 
Himself  leapt  first  the  regiment  all  plunged  afler 
liis  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up^ 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  hones,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd^ 

[Thekla  uiho  has  accompanied  Ike  last  speeA  wA 
all  the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  tremiki 
through  her  tehfie  frame,  and  isfaWmg*  TIf 
Lady  Neubeunn  runs  to  her,  and  rsoeKW  ke 
in  her  arms. 


M7  deaxvAAaA^' 


NEimXUNN. 
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CAFTAIN. 

I  retire. 

TIICKI.A. 


T  if  over. 


to  the  ooDclunon. 


CAPTAIN. 

Wild  detpair 
I  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
iBder  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
im'd  ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers ;  their 
resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 
lerous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  ccmtest 
I  before  their  last  man  felL 

THXKLA  (faliering). 

And  where 

i»^You  have  not  told  me  alL 

CAPTAiiv  {after  a  paute). 

This  morning 
ned  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
ir  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
d  the  bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
t>rd  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
K  of  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  self. 
ITS  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  us 
who  had  themselves  experienced 
eatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners ; 
re  aflected  at  his  fate.    The  Rhinegravo 
willingly  have  saved  him ;  but  himself 
rain  the  attempt — His  said  he  wished  to  die. 

IRUICN  (to  Thkxla,  icAo  has  hidden  her  coun- 
tenance). 
p,  my  dearest  lady 

TOKKLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  T 

CAPTAIN. 

2stadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

I  remains  depoedted,  until 

a  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

THKKLA. 

is  the  cloister's  name  7 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

THKKLA. 

Dw  for  is  it  thither  7 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THEKLA. 

rhich  the  way  7 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreit 
alkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 


Princ< 


CAPTAIN  (coi0<setf) 


[Thkkla  tUendy  makes  ngns  to  km  to  go,  mtd 
turns  from  him.  The  Captain  Ung^arM,  and 
it  about  to  speak.  Ladt  NcuBEvmi 
fke  ngnalt  and  he  retires. 


THKKLA. 


Who 


1  unnmander7 


CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 

rHKKLA  steps  to  the  table,  and  takes  a  ring  from 
a  casket 

THKKLA. 

sve  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

bown  a  feeling  heart    Please  you,  accept 

[Oiving  him  the  ring. 
H  memorial  of  this  hour.    Now  go ! 


SCENE  V. 

Thkkla,  Ladt  NKaBRimN. 

THKKLA  (falls  on  Ladt  Nkitbrunn's  Med). 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  aflection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  foUow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away  I 

NXUBKDNN. 

Away!  and  whidiert 

THKKLA. 

Whither !  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  hes  buried !  To  his  coffin ! 

NKUBKUNN. 

What  would  jron  do  there  7 

THKKLA. 

What  do  there? 
That  wonldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thoa  e'e. 

loved. 
There,  there  is  aU  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NKUBKUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THKKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place. 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NKUBRUNN. 

Your  fiilher's  rage 

THKKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NKUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny . 

THKKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking  7  Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms O  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NKUBRUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  wmnen  7 

THKKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NKUBRUNN. 

In  the  dartc  night-time  7 

THKKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  m. 

NKUBRUNN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

THKKLA. 

Had  be  a  soft  bed 

Under  the  hoo&  of  his  war-horses  ! 

NKUBRUNN. 

Heaven! 

And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

THKKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.    Misery  travels  fier 
Through  the  whole  earth. 

27  ^^'b 
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NXOBlUNlf. 

The  journey's  weaiy  length^ 

THEKLA. 

Th»  pOgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope'  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues 

NEUBRUNN. 

How  can  we  pass  the  gates  f 

TUBKLA. 

Gold  opens  them. 
Go^dobatga 

IfEUBRlTNIf. 

Should  we  be 


THEKLA. 

In  a  despuring  woman,  a  poor  fugitive. 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBKUNN. 

And  where  procure  we  horses  ibr  our  flight  f 

THEKLA. 

My  eqoeny  procures  them.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dam  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEKLA. 

Ha  wilL    Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady!  and  your  mother? 

THEKLA. 

Oh !  my  mother ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

So  nrach  as  she  has  suflefd  too  already ; 
Your  tender  mother — Ah .'  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me!  my  mother ! 

[Pauaes. 
Go  instantly. 

NEUBRUNN. 

But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

THEKLA. 

What  con  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  %\ill  prompt  my  souL 

NEUBRUNN. 

Toor  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  ? 

And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet.  Much  as  he  has  (bund. 

It  draws  me  oii,  1  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

Resistless  docs  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  lieart  be  cosed,  my  tean  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  maicc  no  funher  questioning! 
There  is  no  rmt  fur  me  till  I  have  lef> 

These  walls — they  foil  in  on  me — a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence — O  mercy !  What  a  feeling ! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  ore  those !  They  fill, 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy !  Still  more !  More  still !  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  me :  they  chase  me  from  these  walls— 
llKMe  hoUow,  bodiless  forms  of  hving  men ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

Yon  fiighten  me  so.  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself    I  go  and  call 
Roaanberg  lotoiuly.  [Exit  Laot  Nkitbkvnn. 


SCENE  VL 


His  spirit  *tis  that  calls  me :  *tia  the  troop 

Of  his  true  followers,  who  ofliM^d  up 

Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  i 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in hia  daoth    tfcqfdMifci 

him! 
And  shall  /  live  f — 

For  me  too  u-as  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    Life  is  an  empty 
1  throw  it  from  me.    O !  my  only  hope; 
To  die  beneoth  the  hoofs  of  trampling 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth!  [ExUTmebm 
{The  curtain  draptly 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  L 

Scene — A  Saloon,  termimited  hy  a  Chttery  wUtk  s» 
tends  far  into  the  back-groumd, 

WALJ.ENSTEIN  {ntting  at  a  fofib). 

The  Swedish  Captain  {standing  befert 


WALLENSTKIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.    I  S3rmpathixe 

In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  aeen  warn 

Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy. 

Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 

For  henceforth  ore  our  fortunes  one.     Fate  well. 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To-monow 

The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  3rou 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swedish  Captain  retires.  Wallenctdn  cb 
lost  in  thought,  his  etfesfred  vacantly^  and  lis 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.  The  CoiTNTCB 
Tertsk  y  enters,  stands  be/ore  him  auJkHe,  ■» 
observed  by  him  ;  at  length  he  starts,  mm  km 
and  recollects  himself. 


wallenstein. 
Comest  thou  from  her  ?  Is  she  restored  ?  How  ■ 

countess. 
My  sister  tells  me,  she  %\*a8  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

wallenstein. 

The  pang  will 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  a1ter*d  to(K 
My  brother !  Af>er  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerf'ul  spirit    O  remain  thom  firm ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us !   For  our  Ught  thou  tat. 
Our  sun. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Be  quiet    I  ail  iK>thing.    Where  1b 
Thy  husband  7 


*  The  Mfiloqur  of  7*hekla  oomista  in  the  oriciaal  oC 
twenty  lines,  twenty  of  which  are  in  rhyntcaof 
reooe.  IthouchtitpnidenitnabriitfeiL  ImleedtlM 
between  Thekln  aitd  Lady  Nenbruan  ought, 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  pisj. 
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COUlfTESS. 

At  a  banquet — he  and  lUa 

jESSTTEin  (riatB  and  ttridea  aerou  the  aaloon). 
ght  *8  fiu*  spent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

C0UNTE88. 

I  not  go,  O  let  me  stay  \nth  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (moofs  to  the  witidow), 
is  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
ind  doth  chnse  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 
veep  the  clouds,  the  sickle*  of  the  moon, 
ling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light 
m  of  star  is  visible !    That  one 
stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  yonder, 
I  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
ter.    {A  pause).    But  now 
ackncflB  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him! 
ie  sinks  into  profound  melancholy,  and  looks 

vacantly  into  the  distance. 
CS8  {looks  on  him  mournfully,  then  grasps  his 

hand^ 
lit  thou  brooding  on? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
It  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  widi  me. 
he  star  of  my  nativity, 
\en  mar\'ellousIy  hath  his  aspect 
rength  into  my  heart 

COUNTEM. 

Thou  *lt  see  him  again. 
nStein  iremains  for  a  vahile  with  absent  miml, 
assumes  a  livdier  manner,  and  turns  suddenly 
e  Countess). 
n  again  ?  O  never,  never  again! 

C0UNTB88. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

He  is  gone — is  dust. 

COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

)  more  fortunate !  yea,  he  hath  finish*d ! 
n  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 
)  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was, 
tnnot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 
I  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
'  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear; 
re  submitted  (o  the  change  and  chance 
unsteady  planets.    O  't  is  well 
im.'  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 
in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  7 

ie  four  lines  are  czprened  in  the  original  with  ezquliite 

\fn  Flimmel  ist  geschenign  Bewegang, 
!>ei  Thurmet  Fahno  jagt  dcr  Wind,  tchnell  gcht 
>er  Wolken  Zug.  din  Monde$-Sichel  ipavkt, 
Jnd  durch  die  Nacht  zuekt  ungewirae  HeUe. 

ord  "  inoon-flickle,'*  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Har- 
loti-d  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  "  falcated/*  "  The 
leH  p.irt  of  I  he  moon  appears  in  the  form  of  a  riekle  or 
hook,  which  is  while  she  is  moving  from  the  conjunc- 
he  opptisition,  or  from  the  nHW  moon  to  the  full:  but 
I  to  a  new  again,  the  enlightened  pan  appears  gibbous, 
lark  fntcaUd:' 

otds  "  waokcn"  and*"  sehweL^ii  are  not  easily  trans* 
lie  English  words,  by  which  we  attempt  to  render 
B  either  vulgar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  sufficiently  gene- 
ration. So  "  der  Wolken  Zug'*— The  Draft,  the  Pro- 
f  clouds.— The  Maana  of  the  Clouds  awsep  onward 


cotnrma. 

Thou 
Of  PiccolominL    What  was  his  death  7 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  ai  I  came. 

[WALLENSTEIN  by  a  motion  of  his  hand 
signs  to  her  to  be  silent 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view, 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Foiget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day, 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  ^rom  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  vi*earied  down,*  I  know  ;  . 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  7  From  Ham  highl 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  liik 
For  O!  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish*d— -end  retuins  not 

COITNTESS. 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself    Thou  luvest  and  prizest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Stepping  to  the  dooi% 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  hite  hour  7 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.    'Tin  midnight.    Leave  me, 


COUNTESS. 

0  't  is  so  harrl  to  me  this  night  to  leave  the^— 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fear  7  Wherefhref 

COITNTRSS. 

Sliouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waUng 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies ! 

COUNTESS. 

O  my  soul 
Has  long  been  weigh*d  dovni  by  these  dark  fbrebodmga 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreamft 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favorable  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fbitimefc 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  enter'd,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  tlio  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  't  was,  which  thou  thyself  hast  ibimdrd 


•  A  very  inadequate  translation  of  the  originoL 
Verscbmersen  werd*  ich  diesen  Schlag,  das 
Denn  was  verschmorzte  nicht  der  Mensch! 

LITERALLY. 

I  ahall  grim  down  thia  blow,  of  vHil  Vm 
What  does  wnnaafiteva  4ik^im'\ 
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And  where  it  is  thy  will  that  thou  thouldit  be 
IntBir'd. 

wALLsmrmN. 
Thy  loul  is  busy  with  these  thoughts. 

COUNTnS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  believe  that  oft  iu  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  7 

WALLKICITEIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices. 

Tet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  die  atmosphere,  so  oAen  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 

And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

That  which  we  road  of  the  fourth  Heniy*s  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.    The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife. 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  arro'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  fonook  him :  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air :  hke  funeral  knells 

Sounded  diat  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  foet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Pturis. 

CODNTE88. 

And  to  thee 
The  vnoe  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing ! 

WALLElfSTKIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquil. 

C0I7IfTEB& 

And  another  time 
I  hasten*d  aOer  thee,  and  thou  raim'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall, 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creok'd  and  clapp'd ; 
f  follow'd  panting,  but  could  not  o'crtake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd   from   behind — the  hand   was  cold,    that 

grasp'd  me — 
"Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALI.EN8TEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  (gazing  on  him). 
If  it  should  come  to  that — if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  life —  [She  falls  on  his  breast  and  toeeps. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee — 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  Aotdd  find  them,  my  resolv«>  is  taken — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[Exit  Countess. 


I  hear  a  botsteroas  music !  and  die  Casil 
Is  lighted  up.    Who  are  the  revaUersT 

GOtDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Caade 

T6  the  Count  Tertsl^,  and  Fidd  Bfaishal  1    ■ 

WALLXFftmir. 

In  honor  of  the  victory— This  tribe 
Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  bat  feasting 
[Rings.    The  Groom  of  the  CBimii 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  to  alaepi 

[Wallxnstein  tahee  the  ktfs from  Goum 
So  we  are  guarded  fmni  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  iriends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  fiice  like  this 

[Fiicing  his  eye  on  Gnam 
Was  ne'er  a  hjrpocrite's  mask. 

[The  Groom  or  the  Ciiambkr  Idket  efUs  ■■ 
tie,  collar,  and  scarf. 


\ 


SCENE  IL 

Wallenstein,  Gordon. 

wallbn8te1n. 
All  quiet  in  the  town  7 

GORDOir. 

The  town  is  qiwt 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Take  care— what  ii  ikrt 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBBS. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  twa 

WALUCNmON. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.    Here — give  iL 

[He  takes  and  looks  at  the 
'Twas  the  fiist  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hong  it  h>und  me  in  the  war  of  Friale, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 
Till  now  from  habit 
From  superstition,  if  jrou  vnll.    Belike. 
It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  ftith. 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  lifo  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  il  wss. 
Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  o  new  fortune 
Must  sfuing  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

Groom  of  the  Chamber  retires  with  the 
ments.     Wau^enstein  rises,  take$  a 
across  the  room,  and  stands  at  laM  hefm» 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  mediiarum. 

How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 

Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau.  where 

We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  togetlier. 

We  oHentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 

Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  phr 

The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  stne- 

That  I  strove  aller  things  too  high  for  me. 

Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unlawful  dreams. 

And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean 

— ^Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriHlcxi  friend 

To  thy  own  nelC    See,  it  has  made  thee  early 

A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 

That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 

Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  cornier 

Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp^ 

GORDON. 

My  Prince! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat. 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

An  thou  already 
20<) 
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r  then,  old  man  ?  Well !  I  am  noL 
onquer'd  ipirit  drives  me  o'er  life'a  billowa ; 
ks  still  firm,  my  canvas  swelling  proudly, 
my  goddess  still,  and  Yoath  my  inmate ; 
:le  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost, 
premime  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Bs'd  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanch'd  hair. 
moves  wUk  long  OridesacrotsthBStdoon^  and 

remainM  on  the  oppotUe  side  oeer^atnjf 

Gordon. 
IV  persists  in  calling  Fortune  Also  f 
tie  has  proved  faithful,  with  fond  love 
I  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
I  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
nae  swifUy  up  the  steps  of  life, 
is  common  in  my  destiny, 
le  furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
;  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
he  undistinguishable  many  ? 
this  present  moment  I  appear 
»w  indeed  ,*  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
1  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
itain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
d  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
Q  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

GORDON. 

remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
t  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day.** 
be  slow  fjpom  long-continued  fortune 
>r  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven ; 
rers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fiite. 

WALLEXSTEIN  (smiUng), 
le  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
It  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching ; 
well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
the  vassals  of  vicissitude, 
•ropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 
g  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
rcfbre  of  their  own  accord  they  oflfer'd 
solves  injuries,  so  to  atone 
lousy  of  their  divinities  : 
nan  sacrifices  bled  to  TyphoiL 
'ter  a  pause,  serious,  and  in  a  more  subdued 

manner. 
ve  sacrificed  to  him — For  mo 
»11  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  fiinlt 

No  joy  from  favorable  fortune 
rweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke, 
ry  of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 
-s  for  life.    On  his  pure  hood  the  lightning 
wn  off  which  would  else  have  shattered  me. 


fSNL 


Flee  ere  the  day-braak ! 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes ! 


WALLXN8TXIN. 


What 


SCENE  m. 
To  these  enter  Seni. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

at  Seni  ?  and  beside  himself, 

uty  trust  his  looks  ?   What  brings  thee  hither 

ate  hour,  Baptista  ? 

SENI. 

Terror,  Duke ! 
iccount 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now  ♦ 


Is  in  thy  thoughts  ? 

fBKi  {wiih  louder  voice). 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes. 

WAIJXNSTKIN. 

What  ■  it  Omb 

SENI  («fin  more  wgendy). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  fidse  friends.    All  the  signs  stand  full  of  hairoi 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  network  of  perdition- 
Yea,  even  now  'tis  being  cast  around  thae! 

,  WALIJENSTKIN. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming  I — ^Fear  befbola  theo 

BENL 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Read  it  th]r8elf.  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  fidse  friends ! 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  frisndi 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fbrtunesi 
The  warning  should  have  come  before.  At  praaeD 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that 

8ENL 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyee ' 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy  ,*  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet. — O  be  wam'd  I 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  {laughing  gently}. 
The  oracle  rails  that  way  !   Yes,  yes !   Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee — lay  thyself  to  sleeps 
Baptista  I   Signs  Uke  these  I  do  not  fear. 

GORDON  (trAo  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  has 
shown  marks  of  extreme  agitation,  and  now  twnu  to 

WALLENSTEIN). 

My  Duke  and  General !   May  I  dare  presume  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GORDON. 

WHiat  if  't  were  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  're  both  feverish ! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  those  Swedes  f 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 'tis  their  in* 
tcrest 

GORDON  {with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes— 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  f 

[Flings  himself  iXt  his  feeL 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

tftNl. 
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QOROON  {riset). 
Khmegrave's  still  far  off   Give  but  the  ordeni 
Tbi»  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  wiU  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it. 
But  this  I  say ;  he  '11  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
Tlian  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader. 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  aeiious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss, — this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
Aod  Fkiedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 
Will  atand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor's  favor, 
Tlian  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 

WALLBN8TEIN  {contemplates  him  with  surprise,  remains 

tUeiU  otfiAi^e,  betraying  strong  emotion). 
Gordon — ^3rour  zeal  and  fervor  lead  you  far. 
Wen,  weH — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Tet  I — ^I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place. 
Thai  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me. 
My  first  death-ofllering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not    Might  or  might  not. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course. 

[Stepping  to  the  window. 
All  dark  and  silent — at  the  Castle  too 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me.  Chamberlain ! 

[The  Groom  of  tiie  Chamber,  who  had  entered 
during  the  last  dialogue,  and  had  been  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  and  listening  to  it  with 
visible  expressions  of  the  deepest  interest,  ad- 
vannes  in  extreme  agitation,  and  throws  hun- 
sdf  at  the  DuKc's  feet 

And  thou  too !    But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 

My  reconcilement  ^ith  the  Emperor. 

Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Caemthen, 

And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 

He 's  in  my  service.     Am  I  then  so  poor, 

That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 

My  servants  7  Well !  to  no  one  T  employ 

Means  of  compulsion.     If  'tis  thy  belief 

That  Fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  forsake  me. 

This  night  for  the  last  time  raayst  thou  unrobe  me. 

And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 

Gordon,  good  night !  I  think  to  make  a  long 

Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 

Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great  May 't  please  you ! 

Tske  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  Wallen8TEIn,<A«  Groom  of  the  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Seni  follows.  Gordon  remains 
on  the  darkened  stage,  following  the  Duke 
with  his  eye,  till  he  disappears  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  gallery :  then  by  his  gestures  the  old 
man  expresses  the  depth  of  his  anguish,  and 
stands  leaning  against  a  pillar. 


SCENE  IV. 

Gordon,  Butler  (of  fatl  bekatd  the  Seems^, 

BtTTLXR  {not  yet  come  tnlo  eiieiD  of  iJk  H^^ 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal 

ooROON  (Jterts  tp). 
Til  he,  he  has  already  brought  the  maidenn. 

BUTLKS. 

The  lights  are  out    All  lies  in  prolbaiid  sleeps 

GORDON. 

What  Shan  I  do?  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  hnaf 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house f  Alarm  the  guards? 

■UTLCR  (i^ppeort,  but  scarcely  on  tkt  slagtl^ 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  ocHTidor. 
It  leads  dlrecdy  to  the  Duke's  bed-chacber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  eneaiy. 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  npoo  my  heed 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Haik!  Wboipeabtee 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  ? 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Mine — and  whatever  be  the  consequeDoea 
I  most  sustain  them. 

BtTTLER  (odvonces). 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON; 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Tis  Gordon.    What  do  you  want  hers? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismiss'd  yoaf 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf? 

BUTLER. 

Tis  WDondsd 
That  nio  fought  as  he  were  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

GORDON  {shuddering). 

Both  dead? 

BtTTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed  ? 

GORDON. 

Ah,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  ?  Speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  not  perish !  Not  through  yovi  *  The  Heaves 
Refuses  your  arm.    See — 'tis  wounded! — 

BITTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

Tho  most  guilty 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

[The  Groom  of  the  Chaubzk  adcances  from 
the  gallery  with  his  finger  on  his  sKncfh, 
manding  silence. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps !  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep ! 


\l^o\  \k<b  i&a2ii  ^  siwdke 
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GORDON. 

His  heart  still  cleaves 
ly  things :  he 's  not  piepared  to  step 
presence  of  his  God ! 

BUTLKR  igcing), 

God*s  merciful! 
GORDON  {hoUU  Aim), 
n  bat  this  night's  respite. 

BUTLER  {hurrying  off). 

The  next  moment 
lalL 

GORDON  {h6ld$  him  stSt). 
One  hour ! 

BUTLER. 

Unholdme!  WhRt 
short  respite  profit  him  7 

GORDON. 

O— Time 
iracles.    In  one  hour  many  thousand! 
I  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they« 
follows  thought  within  the  human  souL 
hour !  Your  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
t  may  change  its  purpose — some  new  tidings 
le ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    O  what 
one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me, 
cdous  every  minute  is ! 

[He  stamps  on  thtfioor. 


SCENE  V. 


tnUr  Macdonald,  and  Devereuz,  wiJih  the 
Halberdiers. 

I  {throwing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster! 
r  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
t  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 
JTLER  {forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
irtcd  dotard ! 

[Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

devereux  and  macdonald. 

Hark !  The  Swedish  trumpets ! 
des  before  the  ramparts!  Lot  us  hapten! 

GORDON  {rushes  out). 
r  Mercy ! 

butler  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post ! 
ROOM  OP  THE  chamber  {hurries  in). 
»  make  larum  here  ?  Hush !  The  Duke  sleeps. 
deverecx  {with  a  loud  harsh  voice). 
.  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

Help! 

BUTLER. 

DowTi  with  him ! 

)P  THE  CHAMBER  {run  through  the  body  by 
lEUXt  falls  at  the  entrance  cf  the  gallery). 

Jesus  Maria ! 
butler. 
doors  open. 

y  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gallery — two 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other — 
Voices  deadened  by  the  distance — Clash  of 
arms — then  aU  at  once  a  profound  silence. 


SCENE  VI. 

countess  tertbkt  (tot/A  a  Ught^ 
Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found !  The  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  missing.    If  she  should 

Be  flown But  whither  flown  7  We  mtisC  oaU  up 

Every  soul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  op  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  7  O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  retum'd 
Home  from  the  banquet ! — Hark !  I  wondsr 
The  Duke  is  still  awake !  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark!  what  is  thatf 
Tis  hastening  up  the  steps ! 


SCENE  vn. 

Countess,  Gordon. 


GORDON  {ruAes  in  out  of  breath). 

IMs  a  mistake! 
Tis  not  the  Swedes— Ye  must  proceed  no  further — 
Buder ! — O  God !  where  is  he  7 


GORDON  {observing  the  Countess). 

Countess!  Say 

COUNTESS. 

You  are  come  then  from  the  castle?  Where's  my 
husband  7 

GORDON  {in  an  agony  of  affrighi). 
Your  husband  I — ^AJk  not ! — ^To  the 


COUNTESS. 


Not  tin 


You  have  discover'd  to  me- 


cordon. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.   For  God's  sake !  to  the  Duke. 

While  we  are  speaking 

[Calling  loudly. 
Butler!  Buder!  God! 
countess. 
Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comes  from  the  Gallery. 

GORDON. 

Twas  a  mistake — Tis  not  the  Swedes— it  is 
The  Imperialist's  Licutenant.General 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLER. 

He  comes 
Too  late.      [Gordon  dashes  fumself  against  the  wall 

GORDON. 

O  God  of  mercy ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  too  late  7 
Who  will  be  here  himself?  Octavio 
In  Egra?  Treason!  Treason !— Where *s  the  Duke 7 

[She  rushes  to  the  OaUery 


SCENE  vin. 


{Servants  run  across  the  Stage  full  of  terror.  The  whole 
Scene  must  be  spoken  entirely  udthout  pausei" 

SEN!  {from  the  Gallery). 
O  bloody  frightful  deed  I 
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C0UNTE88. 

Whatisit,  Seni? 
FAOB  (from  the  QaUenf). 

O  piteoiu  Bght ! 

lOQuer  Servcmta  hatUn  tn  iotf&  iortku, 

COUNTE88. 

Whatiiitr  For God*i lake! 

8IML 

And  do  you  ask  ? 
Within  the  Duke  lies  muider'd— and  pur  husband 
AMMHoated  at  the  Castle. 

[77^  Countess  standt  motionless, 

FEIfALE  SEHTANT  (riM^'fl^  OCTOSS  the  SiOge), 

Help!  Help!  the  Duchess! 

BUROOMASTER  (enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries»  diat  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

Yoor  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murdered ! 
BURGOMASTER  {rushing  oui). 

Heaven  forbid! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Fly !  fly !  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  {carrying  nlver  pkUe). 

That  way !  the  lower 
Psanges  are  block*d  up. 

VOICE  (Jirom,  behind  the  Scene), 
Make  room  for  the  Lieutenant-General ! 
[At  these  words  the  Countess  starts  front  her  stupor^ 
collects  herself,  and  retires  suddenly, 
VOICE  (J'rom  behind  the  Scene), 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door! 


SCENE  IX. 


7b  these  enters  Octavio  Piece lomini  vnth  all  his 
Train.  At  the  same  time  Devereux  and  Macdon- 
ALD  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. 
— Wallensttein's  dead  body  is  carried  over  the 
back  part  of  the  Stage,  vorapped  in  a  piece  of  crim- 
son tapestry. 

OCTAVio  (entering  abruptly). 
It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
1 11  not  believe  it    Say,  No ! 

[Gordon,  withotd  answering,  points  with  his  hand  to 
the  Body  of  Wallenstein  as  it  is  carried  over 
the  back  of  the  Stage.  Octavio  looks  that  way, 
and  stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

devereux  {to  Butler). 
Here  is  the  golden  fleece — the  Duke's  sword — 

macdonald. 
Is  it  your  order — 

BUTLER  (pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
(HI  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon 
remain  on  the  Stage. 

octavio  (turning  to  Butler). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  ? 
O  Kjotl  of  Justice  ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !  I  am  not  guilty 
(J/  thit  foul  deed. 


Tour  hand  is  pure.    Toa  have 
Avail'd  youiself  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

MercileaB  man! 
Thus  to  abuse  Ae  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  murdsi^ 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination ! 

butler  (oobiZy). 
I've  but  fulfill'd  the  Emperor's  own 


octavio. 

0  curse  of  kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Dispatch  ?  Couldst  thou  not  grant  the 
A  time  for  mercy  7  Time  is  man's  good  AqgeL 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  senlence^ 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 

God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  3rou  against  me  T  What  is  my  ofience  f 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  delivered,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  3roa  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  puird  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  sisvl 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.    I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order  ?  for  thn  instant 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Throne, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 

From  a  just  judge,  [Exit  Butlei 


l!^^£tJ^C«      Am 


To  these  enter  the  Countess  Tertsky,  paHe  and  dis 
ordered.  Her  utterance  is  dow  and  fodle,  and  n 
impassioned, 

OCTAVIO  (meeting  her), 
O  Countess  Tertsky  I  These  are  the  results 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

countess. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.    The  duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  dtsappear'4 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  glory. 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servsnt 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  (with  a  deep  onguiA). 
O  Countess !  my  house  too  is  desolate 

COUNTIESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  ?   Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?  Lo!  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spore  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fideUty 
Be  imputed  to  the  feithful  as  a  crime— 
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I  or  vengesnce !  Spnk  t 

leror  i«  appeeieJ ;  ihe  heavy  butt 

,vily  been  aifaaied — nwhing 

nI  imm  the  lather  la  the  daughler, 

■A  glory  and  hia  KrvLces. 

ireea  hionon  yaur  ail  vanity, 

i\  in  your  afflicUDni.  opena  la  yon 

leriy  annt!  Thererars  no  brthar  fean ; 

ineir  up  in  hops  and  eonlidencB 

nperiai  Grace ! 

u-jTEse  {imih  A(r  tye  raital  to  hraven) 

race  and  mi-rcy  or  a  gr«Bier  Maater 

d  up  myKir    When  (hall  the  body 

'like  have  in  place  of  linsl  reatl 

lartreuir,  which  he  himaelf  did  found 

ier  (ide.  lo  wham  he  u'as  indebted 

ijil  fbrtunee.  gratefully  he  wiih'd 

t  BometiiiiB  repose  in  death !  O  let  him 

il  there.  And  likewiie,  Tor  my  huibond't 

,  1  ask  iho  like  grace.    The  Emperor 

toprielor  of  all  our  Caatle*. 

I  may  well  be  granted  ui — one  aepulclin 

le  aepulchrca  of  aur  Ibre&Iheri ! 

,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 
I  (reuieiRUei  o/I  htr  poueri.  and  ipeakt  irA 
energy  tad  dignity). 

You  think 


More  worthily  of  me,  than  lo  believe 

I  would  aurvive  the  downfall  of  my  houH. 

We  did  not  hold  auraelvea  too  mean  io  grwp 

Alter  a  monarch'!  crown — the  crown  dwl  Fata 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  ai 


t  to  the  I 


n  belong  •.   We  di 


Helpl  Help!  Supponber! 


O  bouaa  of  death  and  homn ! 

[^n  Officek  eiilerl,  and  iriag$  a  ItOtr  wiA  A« 
gTtal  aeaL 
ooxiKiK  {tiept  foncard  and  malt  him). 
What  i)  thiit 
It  il  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  readi  tAt  addrttt,  and  dtLttrt  At  letter  lo 
OcTAVio  idIA  a  Ion*  of  reprai^,  and  tnU 
an  en^iiaiii  at  Ua  icord. 
1^  Iho  Priitct  PiccalomuiL 

[OCTAvio.  uirA  hit  mAoIe  frame  rxprtida  if  taJ- 
dn  anguiih,  rouu  hii  eyci  U>  htttsea. 


{JTit  CMrtaia  dropM.) 


scne  iFnU  of  iSotieoplerte ; 

AN  mSTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 
3F  JESUa  COLLEGE.  CAMBRIDGE. 

laSia. 

0*  a  small  testimony  of  my  grateful  atlach- 
e  Iblloiving  Drnninlic  Poem,  in  which  I  have 
red  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form.  Iho  &!! 

1  iniricscy  of  plot  rould 


le  the  in 


It  lacia. 
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Youn  fratetoally,  I 

8.  T.  CoLiEnrai. 

I  College,  SeptetOtr  22, 1794.  | 


ACT  L 

SCENE,  Tie  T^fflme. 

Thel 

npe.1  gathem— he  it  mine  to  aeeh 

idly 

heller,  ere  it  biirBU  upon  him. 

But  .^ 

lere 

and  how  T  1  fear  ihe  Tyranfi  totO- 

Siiddp 

ction.  fertile  in  rewiirce. 

n  ,.pl 

rdor 

eloomy.  us  the  midnighi  meteor, 

Thiir 

earle 

Who. 

list 

ji  secret  conference  we  mot. 

Ici-c 

wl-d 

upon  me  with  suspicioui  rage. 

eye  the  inmate  of  my  boeam. 

vhe 

icomi  me— OTid  1  feel,  1  hate  him— 

Vec 

ere  il  in  him  that  which  make*  mo  trembto  >. 
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Enter  Tallun  and  Lbgbndek. 

TALMEN. 

It  was  Barrere,  Legend  re !  didst  tfaou  mark  him  ? 

Abrupt  he  tum'd,  yet  linger'd  as  he  went. 

And  towards  us  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  meanmg. 

LEORN'DRE. 

1  mark'd  him  well.  I  mei  tiis  eye*8  last  glance; 

It  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  of  yore. 

Methought  be  would  have  spoke — but  that  he  dared 

not — 
Such  agitation  darkenM  on  his  brow. 

TALIJEN. 

Twas  all-distrusting  guilt  that  kept  from  bursting 
Th'  imprison'd  secret  si  niggling  in  the  face : 
E'en  as  the  sudden  brcMize  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder-cloud,  that  poised  awhile 
Himg  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burthen. 

LEGENDRE. 

Perfidious  Traitor! — still  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  full  blaze  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in 'the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness, 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  nction  in  himself  converges ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sim  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  tunis  deserting  all. 
Cunning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 

TALLIEN. 

Yet  much  depends  upon  him — well  jrou  know 
With  plausible  harangue  't  is  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  truth-mix'd  falsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him, 
And  wild  of  hcail  to  work  their  own  destruction, 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LEQENDRE. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 

To  scare  or  choat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 

Yes — we  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints 

We'll  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  fears. 

Till  the  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot 

O  Danton !  murder'd  friend  !  ossist  my  counsels — 

Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings, 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  heart. 

Talhen !  if  but  to-morrow's  fateful  sun 

Beholds  the  l^rant  living — we  arc  dead  ! 

TALLIF.N. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings— 

LEG  EN  ORE. 

Fear  not — or  rather  fear  th' altemotive, 

And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice. 

But  see — hither  he  comes — let  us  awny ! 

His  brother  with  him,  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 

And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  StJust 

[Elxeunt. 

Enter  Robespierre,  Couthon,  St-Just,  and 

ROBKSriERRE  JUNIOR. 
ROBESPIERRE. 

What!  did  I^  Faycilo  fall  li^lbre  my  power? 
And  did  I  conquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues  ? 
ITie  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue? 
And  Brissot's  thoughtful  soul  unbribed  and  bold  ? 
Did  zealot  armies  haste  in  vain  to  save  them  ? 
What !  did  th'  assassm's  dagger  aim  its  point 
yaJh,  as  H  dream  of  murder,  at  my  boeom^. 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  Inxurioua  Tallicnf 
Th*  Adonis  Tallien?  banquet-hunting  Tbllioit 
Him,  whose  heart  flutters  at  the  dice-box  ?  ifii^ 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots*  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverisli  alumbefi! 

BIXIUST. 

I  cannot  fear  him — yet  we  roust  not  acorn  him 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Bnitui, 
Th'  Adonis,  banquetphunting  Antony? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 
The  stream  runs  clear,  yet  at  the  bottom  lies 
The  thick  black  sediment  of  ail  the  &ctioD»— 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COITTHON. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — fatal  eiror! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died? 
And  Collet  d'Herbois  dangerous  in  Crimea? 
rve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shamble^ 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-acorch'd  wildowsp 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

ST^JUST. 

Rightly  thou  judgest,  Couthon !  He  is  one. 

Who  flies  from  silent  solitary  angiiirii. 

Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.    The  howl  of  maniac  uproar 

Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himselC 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him — then  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilings  of  the  storm  within  hin. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds. 1  dread 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  erf*  guilL 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours  ?    The  stem  tribunal? 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?   Fleuriot?  and  Lou  vet? 
And  Henriot  ?  We  '11  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to-morrow's  sun  roll  westward. 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Noy — I  am  sick  of  blood  ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  bf  hideous  horrors 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  wheu  war 
Became  the  patriot ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Most  unworthy  wish ! 
lie,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  traiton, 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward!  'Tis  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  fale. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother !  and  thine  vft 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  battle^ 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  imsoundness  in  the  state — ^To^norrow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  ■"«—"«—' 


ROBESPIERRE  JITMOR. 

Beware !  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
"  O  the  great  glorious  patriot,  Robespierre — 
The  tyrant  guardian  of  the  country's /reeifosi ' 

cotrrnoN. 
Twere  folly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  halvei 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  cold  Barrere ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him ! 

KOBISPIKllRE  JUNIOR. 

If  hfi — if  all  fonake  thee — what  remains  ? 
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ROBESPIKRftK. 

»el-fltrong  Rectitude  of  soul 
ublime  'inid  circling  virtues ! 
)rie8»  my  counsels  fbnn'd, 
ind  me  with  sun-glittering  plumes, 
rts  of  calumny  fall  pointless.      ' 

[Exeunt  ccUeru  Mand  Couthon. 

CODTHON.CsoZus). 

ourselves !  What  goodly  virtues 
oisonous  branches  of  ambition ! 
re !  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's  freedom 
.  all  the  patriot's  pomp, 
ice.  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
$ar,  nor  whispers — blood-stain'd  tyrant ! 
nscience  7  Superstition's  dream, 
eep  impression  on  our  sleep— 
waken'd  breast  retains  its  horrors ! 
—and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

[Exit  Couthon. 

Robespierre  and  Barrxre. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

nger  but  in  cowardice. — 
lake  the  danger,  when  we  fear  it 
force  without,  as  will  suspend 
rcmbling  treachery  of  these  memben. 

BARRERE. 

use  of  terror. — 

ROBESPIERRE. 

But  to  whom  ? 
rt-livcd  slumber  of  the  tempest, 
rength  anew.  The  dastard  traitors ! 
uld  undermine  ih^  rooted  oak ! 
omenVs  pause  !— 'T  is  all  their  life. 

BARRERIL 

talk — and  plausible  tiicir  speech, 
ee  has  given  such  powers,  that— 


ROBESPIERRE. 

There  are  who  wish  my  ruin — ^but  1 11  make  them 
Blush  for  the  ciime  in  blood ! 


ROBESPrCRRE. 
BARRFRE. 

f  deoale— " 


Th&!  what  r 


ROBESPIERRE. 

Transparent  mas^ 
;log  the  wheels  of  government, 
nd  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
to  their  duly — English  patriots! 
igregated  clouds  of  war 
id  us  ?  In  our  \ery  vitals 
king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  7 
1  counteract  the  selfish  plottinp 
dM  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
power  directs  ih'  eternal  justice  7 
-et-sapping  gold  ?  The  first 
isient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it ; 
uous  patriot  rcnder'd  light 
ics  thai  gave  it  birth : 
I  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
polluted  to  all  ages ; 
»iate  with  a  slow  venom, 
ibcd,  must  be  continued  ever. 
)tible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them— 
hale  me. 

BARRERE. 

Are  the  sectioiii  (rieDdly  t 
T3 


Nay,  but  I  tell  tluHi 
Thou  art  too  food  of  slaughter— and  the  right 
(If  ri£^  it  be)  workest  by  most  foul  meaai! 

RORESPIERRE. 

Self-eeniering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  apo  Mercy. 
Too  fond  of  slaughter  .* — matchless  hypocrite ! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  Danton  died  ? 
Thought  Barrere  so^  when  through  the  streaming 

streets 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'er-w^earied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood  7 
And  when  (O  heavens  .*)  in  Lyons'  death-red  sqtiare 
Sick  Fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  shiin. 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  7 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder .'  Nov 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  {Mile  face  in  the  skirts  ot— Mercy  ! 

BARRERE. 

0  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  I  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate 
The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  tum'd  scolder ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  otih. 
Denoimced  twice — and  twice  I  saved  his  life !  [Exit 

BARRERE. 

The  sections  will  support  them — there 's  the  point ! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm — 
Yet  he  is  sudden  in  revenge — No  more  ! 

1  must  away  to  TalUen.  [FtL 


SCEINE  duxnge*  to  the  houae  of  Adelaide. 
Adelaide  entere,  epeaking  to  a  Servant. 

ADELAIDE. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee  7 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return  7 

SERVANT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries — with  him  Legcndre — 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd  ;  as  I  approach'd, 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Returns  the  leUm 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Servani 
O  this  new  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 
We've  bought  the  seeming  good!  The  peaceful  virtues 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  life, 
The  father's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 
All  racrificed  to  Liberty's  wild  riot 
The  winged  hours,  that  scalter'd  roses  round  me, 
Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wings. 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxious  thoughts 
By  the  soft  languishment  of  warbled  airs. 
If  haply  melodies  may  lull  thn  hqdm^ 
Of  sorrow  for  «  wbiW 
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(Soft  Music), 
Enter  Taujxk, 

TALUIN. 

Mufic,  my  love  ?  O  breathe  again  that  air ! 

8oA  ntuM  of  pain,  it  soothes  tlie  weaiy  loul 

Of  care,  tweet  as  the  whisper'd  breeze  of  evening 

That  plays  around  the  sick  man's  throbbing  temples. 

BONO. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found  ? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 

In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  post  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

TALLIKN. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide !  't  was  sweet,  though  mournful. 
But  why  thy  brow  o'ercopt,  thy  cheek  so  wan  ? 
Thou  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
That  sighs  away  tlie  suul  in  fond  despairing, 
While  Sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

ADELAIDE. 

Ah !  rather  let  rac  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darkcn'd  brow.  Thou  dost  me  wrong— 

Thy  soul  distempcr'd,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil  7 

TALLIF.X. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  blood  was  spilt  ? 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  ? 
It  has  been  borne  loo  lamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies ! — nor  has  the  plot  escaped  his  fears. 

ADELAIDE. 

Yet — ^yet — be  cautious !  much  I  fear  the  Commune — 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  fate  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
The  Pale  Convenuon — 

TALLIEN. 

Hale  him  as  they  fear  him. 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADELAIDE. 

Th*  enthusiast  mob.  Confusion's  lawless  sons — 

TALLIEN. 

Thijy  are  aweary  of  his  stem  morality, 
The  fair-ma^k'd  offspring  of  ferocious  pnde. 
The  sections  too  support  the  delegates  : 
All — oil  is  ours !  e'en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  Liberty,  condea<ied  awhile,  a  bursting 
(Force  irresistible  I)  from  its  compressure — 
To  Bbattcr  the  orcii-chcmist  in  the  explosion  \ 


Enter  Billaud  Vakinjiiei  and  Boubdoh  iJOol 

[Adklaiob  rtfiw 

BOITKDOJf  L'OUB. 

Tallien!  was  this  a  time  for  amorcraa  oonfereootf 
Henriot,  the  tjrrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Paris :  the  fierce  doK 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guillotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  scaffold. — But  who  comet  heret 

Enter  Bakrkuc  dbrvpdy, 

BAREERE. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom f   lam  ha't! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuda. 
Rally  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  the  Qnant 
Concerts  a  plan  of  instant  massacre ! 

BILLAITD  VARKNNK8. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  with  that  voice 
So  oft  the  herald  of  glad  ^nctoiy. 
Route  their  fallen  spirits,  thunder  in  their  ean 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  asuann ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  ? 

[Cry  from  the  street  of—^No  TyraM!  Down  ntt 

the  Tyrant  r 

TALUKir. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  7— If  the  tremUing  memben 
Even  for  a  moment  hold  his  fote  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  atabb'd 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 


ACT  n. 

SCENE.— TAe  Convention. 

ROBESPIERRE  {mounts  the  TVUmn^ 

Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  rotmd 
By  Envy  and  her  hoteful  brood  of  hell. 
Be  Iieard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befiti 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  ofl 
lias  pierced  through  faction's  veil,  to  flash  OD  crimfi 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiff  corse ;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirred  up  FiUK* 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abased 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum'd  pkn>* 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  lofVy  tone 
Of  declamation,  thunder'd  in  this  hall, 
I'ill  reason  'midst  a  labyrinth  of  words 
Perplcx'd,  in  silence  seem'd  to  yield  assent 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  friend ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call — 
Thou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'st  with  what  wt 

zeal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  8tripp*d  the  mask 
P'roni  Faction's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy 'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Whose  patriot  arm  hurl'd  dowt 
Hebort  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate !  tho<e,  who  long 
Maak'd  Tie«Km*t  form  in  Lit)erty*B  &ir  garb, 
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m1  Fninc6  with  blood,  and  dunt  defy 
B !  but  I,  it  seems,  am  fidse ! 
)r  too !  I — Robespierre ! 
name  the  dastard  despot  brood 
rith  fear,  and  call  on  saints  to  help  them! 
iccuse  me  7  who  shall  dare  bf  lie 
name  7  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band, 
k  I  accused  7  of  what  strange  crime 
in  Robespierre  accused, 
h  this  hall  the  buzz  of  discontent 
mur  7  who  shall  speak  7 

BILLAUD  VARENNES. 

O  patriot  tongue, 
foul  heart !  Who  was  it  urged, 
tyrants,  that  accurst  decree 
ence,  brooding  o'er  this  hallow*d  hall, 
each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destroy *d 
a  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
w,  that  doom'd  the  delegates, 
(ore  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
Ity  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
umas  coequal  7  Say — thou  man 
iloquence,  whose  law  was  that  7 

COUTHON. 

•as  mine.    I  urged  it — I  proposed— 
•f  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
lough  the  tame  and  timid  voice 
auxmur'd.    I  advised  that  law- 
It  was  wise  and  good. 

BARRERE. 

OS  wise,  and  most  convenient  too ! 
mark'd  thee,  Robespierre — and  now 
ee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  appiautet. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

It  is  weU. 
3r !  oh,  that  I  had  fallen 
lauU  lifted  high  the  murderous  knife  ; 
le  instrument  belike  of  those 
lemselves  would  fain  assassinate, 
3  their  murders.    I  stand  here 
patriot — hemra'd  around 
noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay'd 
hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
e*  outstretched  arm,  but  by  the  force 
8  through  her  breast 
irs,  and  thouis  of — Doum  with  the  tyrant ! 

ROBRSriERRE. 

will  he  heard.    There  was  a  time, 
tspicrre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
atriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound, 
re  changed,  and  villany  prevails. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS. 

'  shall  fall.  France  could  not  brook 
B  sway — sounds  the  dictator's  name 
ng  to  her  eftr  7 

BOURDON  l/OIBK. 

Rattle  her  chaiiu 
ally  now  than  when  the  hiind 
brged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
thundered  out  theii  blasphemies, 
i  talk'd  of  virtue  ? 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Oh,  that  Briaot 
again  to  thunder  in  this  hall, 
irt  lived,  and  Danton's  giant  form 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  with  worthy  fixA 

People  of  France, 
Hear  me !  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
Traiton  have  perish'd  counUeai ;  more  survive  x 
The  hydra-heaided  faction  lifb  anew 
Her  daring  firont,  and  fruitful  from  her  woundf, 
Cautious  from  past  defeats,  contrives  new  wilet 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TALLXXN. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls — ^fbr  France  has  felt  her  chams. 
Has  burst  them  too.    Who  traito^like  slept  forth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'£glantine7 

ROBKBPIERRX. 

I  did — for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  forefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strOre 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

BA&RXRE. 

Traitor,  thou  didst. 
Yes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  storm 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.   When  the  clouds  (rown'd 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  lefl  them  to  their  &te. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self-will'd  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  head.    Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  liberty ! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Barrere — attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.    I  parUike  his  guilt. 
For  I  partake  his  virtue. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Brother,  by  my  soul 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BABRERE. 

Yes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  worst  wretch. 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd. 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France  7 

BOURDON  L'oISE. 

Was  not  the  younger  Ccesar  too  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south. 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles  7 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh.  grant  me  patience.  Heaven 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captive  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  7  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  7  Fought  I  merchant-like. 
Or  barter'd  I  for  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride. 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet  7  when  appall'd. 
The  hireling  aona  of  England  spread  \K<a  wX 
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Of  nfety,  fought  I  like  a  merchant  then  f 
Ohf  patience !  patience ! 

BOURDON  L*0I8B. 

How  this  yoonger  tyrant 
Mouths  out  deflnnce  to  us !  even  so 
He  had  led  on  the  armies  of  the  south, 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  France  were  dranch*d 
With  her  best  blood. 

COLLOT  D*HKRB0I9. 

Till,  once  again  display'd, 
Lyons'  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
llie  minister  of  wrath,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  human  blood. 

DUBOIS  CBANCfE. 

No  wonder,  friend, 
That  we  are  traitors — that  our  heads  must  fall 
Beneath  the  ax  of  death !  When  CflBsar-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  't  is  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Brutus.    Toll  me,  bloody  man, 
Hast  thou  not  parccH'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight, 
Between  your  curst  triumvirate  7  You,  Couthon. 
Go  with  my  brother  to  the  southern  plains; 
SlJost,  be  youra  the  army  of  the  north ; 
Meantime  I  rule  at  Paris. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Matchless  knave ! 
What — not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale ! 
That  I  who  ruin'd  Brissot*s  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discover'd  Hcbert's  impious  wiles, 
And  sharp'd  for  Danton*8  recreant  neck  the  ax. 
Should  now  be  traitor .'  had  I  been  so  minded, 
Think  ye  I  had  destroy *d  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine?  Bring  forth  your  proofs 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatnl  scroll  ?  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  falsehood  ? 

COLLOT  D'IIERBOIS. 

Ask  you  proofs  ? 
Robespierre,  what  proofs  were  ask'd  when  Brissoldied? 

LEGENDRE. 

What  proofs  adduced  you  when  the  Donton  died? 
When  at  the  iiiiminont  peril  of  my  life 
I  pose,  and  fearless  of  ihy  frowning  brow, 
Proclaimed  him  guihless  ? 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  remember  well 
The  fatal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kill'd  Caesar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient    I  have  spared 
The  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
Tb  fJl  the  current 

[Loud  applause*. 
Triumph  not  too  soon, 
Jostico  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  StJust,  and  mounts  the  TYUntne, 

8T-JUST. 

I  come  from  the  committee— charged  to  speak 
Of  matters  of  high  import.    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  person  speaks  St^Juat 
What  his  own  heart  shall  dictate. 


Insulted  delegates  of  France  f  StaJuat 
From  your  committee  comes— cornea  ehaifed  lo 
Of  matters  of  high  import— yet  omita 
Their  orders!  Repreaentativea  of  Franec^ 
That  bold  man  I  denounce,  who  diaobejra 
The  natkiii*8  orden.— I  denounce  StJurt. 

[Loud 

■ISIVST. 

Hear  ma!  [Hofairi 


He  shaU  be  heard ! 

bourdon  L'onc 
Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  haO 
With  the  foul  breath  of  treason  f 

COLLOT  D'BKRBOIS. 

Drag  hiB  siiif ! 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

OOUTHOR. 

Oh,jiiat 
RobespierTe  prevented  liberty  of  apeecb^ 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tyrant!  Tallien  retgnik 
He  dreads  to  h^r  the  voice  of  innooeoofr^ 
And  St-Just  must  be  silent ! 

LEGENDRE. 

Heed  we  wril 
That  justice  guide  our  actiona.    No  light  uqnrt 
Attends  this  day.    I  move  SiJuat  be  heud. 

FRERON. 

Inviolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  timea  are 
When  St<Just  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  hiok 
Robespierre  is  calVda  t}'rant    Men  of  FranoSb 
Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discontent 
Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile, 
Was  Phocion  murdcr'd  ?  Ere  ye  dare  jiTHMHWiff 
Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  ye  well. 
Consider  who  accuse  him.    Tallien, 
Bourdon  of  Oisc — the  very  men  denounoad. 
For  their  dark  intrigues  disturbed  the  plan 
Of  government    Legendre,  the  sworn  friend 
Of  Danton,  falVn  apostate.    Dubois  Craned 
He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalista — 
CoUot  d'Herbois— 


bourdon  l  oise. 

W^at— shall  the  trailor 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — and  Uasphema 
Each  patriot  7  shall  the  hireling  slave  of 


I  am  of  no  factioiL 
Against  all  factions. 


ST-JUST. 

I  contend 


TALXIBN. 


Hflaryediiik 


TALLIKN. 

I  espouse  the  canae 
Of  truth.    Robespierre  on  yeater-mom  praooanesd 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report 
To-day  St<Just  comes  down.   St-Just  neg^acto 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangnaa 
From  his  own  wilL    O  citixens  of  Fraiice, 
I  weep  for  you — I  weep  for  my  poor  cconliy- 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kii^;!/  prida 
Rule  the  repoblia 
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BILLAUD  VASENNrS. 

representatives  of  France, 
h  horror.  Henriot  commands 
ll'd  force  of  Paris — Henriot, 
Je — the  sworn  ally  of  Hebert, 
^jy  all — upheld  by  Robespierre. 
La  Vallette  ?  tvho  promoted  him, 
the  deep  dye  of  nobility  ? 
!X-peer  gave  the  high  command  f 
d  from  justice  the  rapacious  thiefT 
chains  the  friends  of  Liberty  ? 
the  8elf-€tyled  patriot  Robespierre- 
allied  with  villain  Daubign^ — 
the  foul  arch-tyrant  Robespierre. 

BOURDON  l'OISX. 

\Trtue — of  morality — 
atriot !  he,  Daubign^'s  friend ! 
pporter  virtuous !  Preach  of  virtue, 
with  villains,  for  with  Robespierre 
le  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
tyrant,  Robespierre ! 

[Loud  applautei. 

ROBESriERRK. 

he  name,  ye  citizens  of  France— 
damor.  Cries  of — Down  with  the  Tyrant! 

TALLIEN. 

alls.    The  traitor  stands  appall'd — 
fangs  engrasp  his  shrinking  soul — 
}enibled  France  denounce  his  crimes ! 
mask  torn  from  his  secret  sins — 
I  on  the  precipice  of  fate. 

tyrant !  murder'd  by  thy  rage, 
m  innocent  victim's  blood  has  stained 
m's  altar !  Sylla-like,  thy  hand 
n  the  virtues,  that,  thy  foes  removed, 
ictator  thou  mightst  reign, 
ze  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 
1  timid  guilt  the  traitor  plann'd 
Ailcs — success  embolden'd  sin — 
tch'd  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 
It  that  the  coward's  heart  rccoil'd, 
awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  herdream, 
•ud  for  vengeance.    Ho,  like  Coesar, 
step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 
summit  of  ambitious  power, 
the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting, 
lis  we  hurl'd  proud  Capet  down  ? 
we  wage  eternal  war 
tyrant  horde  of  murderera, 
d  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 
luropc  ?  was  it  then  for  this 
D  guard  our  liberty  with  life, 
)ierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 
mk  so  low.    The  glowing  flame 
ei^  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 
nguish'd.    I  invoke  thy  shade, 
•utus  I  I  too  wear  a  dagger; 
rcprcscnralives  of  France, 
ir  or  favor,  should  delay  the  sword 
Pallien  emulates  thy  virtues; 
t  Brutus,  lifls  the  avenging  arm ; 
1  save  his  country. 

[  Violent  applatises, 

BILL4UD  VARKNlfES. 

I  demand 


The  arrest  of  the  traitors.    Memorable 
Will  be  this  day  for  Franco. 

ROBESPIERRC 

Yes!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France for  villains  triumpb 

LEBAS. 

I  will  not  share  in  this  day's  damning  guilt 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Great  cry — Down  with  the  TyranU! 

(T^ftOoRoBESFIERREfl,  CbUTH0N,SlsJU8TaildLKBAg 

are  Ud  of). 


ACT  m. 

Scene  continuei. 

COLLOT  D'hERBOIS.  ^ 

Caesar  is  fallen !  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonous  dew. 
Is  rooted  from  its  base.   This  worse  than  Cromwell, 
The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  mute 
We  listen 'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues, 
Has  heard  his  dpom. 

BILIJ^tm  VARENNES. 

Yet  must  we  not  iuppase 
llie  t3rTant  will  fall  tamely.    His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Commands  the  force  of  Paris.    I  denounce  him. 

FRERON.  ■ 

I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Faxia. 
Enter  Dubois  CaANci. 

DUBOIS    CRANC^ 

Robespierre  is  rescued.    Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  the  arm'd  force  has  rescued  the  fierce  tyrant 

COLLOT    d'IIERBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin^Krall  all  the  citizens 

To  save  their  country — never  yet  has  Paria 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIEN. 

It  ii  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent 

[Loud  apptauae* 

COLLOT   d'IIERBOIS. 

The  National  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Robespierre  has  reach'd  the  Commune.  They  esponie 
The  tyrant's  cause.    St-Just  is  up  in  arms ! 
St-Just — the  young  ambitious  bold  St-Just 
Harangues  the  mob.    The  sanguinary  Couthon 
Thirsts  for  your  blood. 

[Tocmn  nngt 

TALUEN. 

These  tyrants  are  in  arms  against  the  law : 
Outlaw  the  rebels. 

Enter  Merlin  op  Douat. 

MERUN. 

Health  to  the  representatives  of  France ! 
I  past  this  moment  through  the  armed  force—- 
They  ask'd  my  name — and  when  they  heard  adele^ato 
Swore  I  waa  not  the  ihend  ot  ¥Taxvcft. 
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COLLOT  D'HKRBOIS. 

The  tyrantB  threaten  us,  as  when  they  tom'd 
The  cannon's  mouth  on  Brisaot 

Enter  another  Messenguu 

SECOND  MESSENGER. 

Vivier  harangues  the  Jacobins — the  club 
Espouse  the  cause  of  Robespiene. 

Enter  another  Messengee. 

THIRD  MESSENGER. 

All's  lost — ^the  tyrant  triumphs.    Henriot  leads 

The  soldiers  to  his  aid. Already  I  hear 

The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
This  sacred  hall.  v 

TALLIEN. 

Why,  yve  will  die  like  men  then ; 
The  representatives  of  France  dare  death, 
When  duty  steels  their  bosoms. 

[Loud  appilautes. 

TALUEN  (addressing  the  galleries). 

Citizens! 
France  is  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  miyesty  of  the  republic  is  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.    The  Convention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

[Violent  applauses  from  the  galleries, 

CITUEN  {from  above). 

We  too  swear 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.    Follow  me. 

[AU  the  men  quit  the  gaUeries- 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

FOURTH  MESSENGER 

Henriot  is  taken ! — 

[Loud  applauses. 
Henriot  is  taken.    Three  of  your  brave  soldiers 
Svi'ore  they  would  seize  the  rebel  slave  of  tyrants. 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt    As  he  patroU'd 
The  streets  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob, 
They  seized  him. 

[Applauses. 

BILLAUD   VARENNE8. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
Live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bourdon  l'Oise,  sword  in  hand. 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

I  have  cleared  flie  Commune. 

[Applauses. 
Through  the  throng  I  rush'd, 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  blade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart   The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery — I  spake 
Of  the  dictator's  crimes— of  patriots  chain'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  his  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  fostering  power. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  Hame.  The  general  shout  burst  forth, 
**  live  the  Convention — Down  with  Robespierre .'" 

[Applauses. 
[Shouts  from  without — Doum  with  the  Tyrant ! 

TALLIEN. 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  soul-inspiring  sounds, 

France  shaH  he  saved .'  her  generous  sons,  attached 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spurn  tlia  idol 
They  worshipped  once.    Tes,  Robespierre  ahtO  flL 
As  Capet  fell !   Oh !   never  let  us  deem 
That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tyrant's  duow 
That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 
On  their  oppressors*  h^s  the  oppressive  chain. 
Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 
To  hurl  the  cloud-capt  mountain  from  ita  base. 
Than  force  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  men 
Determined  to  be  free ! 

[Apfinask 

Enter  Legendrs,  a  pistct  in  one  hand,  keys  ca  (k 

other. 

lbgendre  {fiinging  down  the  heyS). 
So— let  the  mutinous  Jaoobms  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[Lomd^pkssm 
A  factious  torbnlent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Danton  died. 
And  with  him  the  Cordeliers. — ^A  ^«**lif^g  band 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  contn>ll*d  the  clob^ 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  Robesptene. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curse  his  coward  heart— 
This  fate-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  band, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flasli'd  foU 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  diraif 
He  mingled.    I  pursued — ^but  staid  my  band. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innooem  bkiod. 


PRiROir. 

They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  ad 

Expell'd  me  from  their  sittings. — Now,  ftnoolh, 
Humbled  and  trembling  re-insert  my 
But  Fr^ron  enters  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt— till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 

[ShouUfi 


BARRERE. 

What  means  this  uproar  ?  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise— 
We  are  as  dead ! 

TALLIEN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death? 
Did  Brutus  fear  it  7  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchus'  breast  the  swcwd. 
And  died  triumphant  7  Ciesar  should  fear  death 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 
Shouts  from  wiihouL  Live  the 
with  the  TyranU! 


TALUEN. 


The  sounds  of  honeBt  Freedom ! 


Hark!  agair 


Enter  Deputies  from  the  Sections. 

CITIZBN. 

Citizens !  representatives  of  France ! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.    The  men  of  Puis 
Espouse  your  cause.    The  men  of  Pkiris  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom 

TALUEN. 

Hear  ye  this.  Colleagues  7  hear  ye  this,  my  brethm 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasts? 
My  bosom  bounds  to  npture.    I  have  seen 

no 
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'  France  shake  off  the  t3rnint  yoke ; 
luch  OB  lies  in  mine  own  arm, 
a  the  usurper. — Come  death  when  it  will, 
i  long  enough. 

[ShouU  without 


the  noise  increases !  through  the  gloom 
evening — harbinger  of  death, 
>csin !  the  dreadful  generale 
iirough  Paris^ 

[Cry  without — Down  with  the  Tyrant ! 

Enter  Lkcointrx. 

LKCOINTRK. 

mal  justice  blast  the  ibes 
SO  perish  all  the  tjrrant  l»oodt 
crre  has  perish'd !    Citizens, 
ten. 

[Loud  and  repeated  appUtutu. 
)t,  that  with  such  fearless  front, 
our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
ind  the  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
'4  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship, 
)tVi  boughten  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
ot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
une  welocnned  in  the  rebel  tyrant— 
iot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
he  Jacobins.    All  had  been  lost — 
3ntatives  of  France  had  pensh'd — 
id  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
9  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  call'd 
in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
loquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
rown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
I'd  the  Hotel     We  gathered  round — we 
all'd 

tnce !   Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
s  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
ce  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 
lousands  hailing  their  destruction. 
It  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Lcbas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
oungcr  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
escape.    The  self-will 'd  dictator 
Icn  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
nt  to  die.    He  hvos  all  mangled 
1  tremulous  hand !   All  gash'd  and  gored, 
>  taste  the  bitterness  of  Death, 
they  meet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Couthon, 
St-Just,  even  now  attend  their  tjrrant 
leath  the  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
leir  visages  a  dreadful  light — 
1  whilst  the  black  blood  roU'd  adown 
1  face,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
id  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  lived, 
r  fate! 

[Loud  and  repeated  applauaet. 


-BARJUEBE  {mount*  the  Tribune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day, 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
Trampka  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyrant, 
Hurl'd  fh>m  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  fbr  thousands.    Oh !  my  sickening  hetrt 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  fh>m  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontien,  plundered  her  &ir  hamleti 
And  SBck'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

blood 
The  reeking  fields^  Flanders. — When  within* 
Upon  her  vitah  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  and  oppression,  giant  form, 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  altematiye 
Of  sbvery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  Faction  reared 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy — the  uxorious  dotard  Roland. 
The  woman-go  vem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Fetion  talk'd  of  virtoe, 
And  Vergniaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  tongue 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  deitruclioa. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.    On  the  aune  scafibld 
Where  the  last  Louis  potir'd  his  guilty  Mood, 
Fell  Brissot's  head,  the  womb  of  daifaome  treasons. 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert*s  atheist  crew,  whose  maddemiig  band 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  traitor  triumph'd — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slunX)er'd  in  its  specious  shade 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence. 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder. 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy  .* — Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  roimd  aasau, 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leaguud 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  ooests, 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  wavee 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance— she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world ! 
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PROSE  IN  RHYME :  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES,  AND  THINGS  WTTHODT  A  N. 


'£/>«(  iti  \d\iiSpos  Jmupof, 


In  many  wan  doei  the  foil  heart  rereal 
The  pieeence  of  the  love  it  would  cooceal ; 
But  in  far  more  th'  eetranged  heart  lets  know 
The  nheenrn  of  the  love,  which  yet  it  fain  would 


LOVE.* 

All  thoaghta,  all  poflsionfl,  all  delighti, 
Whatever  itini  this  mortal  frame, 
/Ul  are  but  miniaten  of  Love, 
And  feed  hia  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreamt  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  botir, 
When  midway  on  the  moimt  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruin*d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man* 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  niin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chooee 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low.  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 


t  111  piece  may  bo  found,  as  origiiudly  pabOsbad, 
wliih  stpsfeSa 


She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gaaed 

Too  fondly  on  her  fiice. 


But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scom 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountain-woodi^ 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shvla 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  tact 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  dead 
The  Lady  of  the  Land! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knesi 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strave  to  expiate 

The  scom  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  feara  that  kindle  hopa 
An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  kmg! 
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)pt  with  |Mty  and  delight* 
ish'd  with  love,  and  virgin  Bhame ; 
ce  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
leard  her  breathe  my  name. 

sora  heaved — die  slept  aside, 
Bcious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd — 
uddenly,  wiin  tmioroua  eye 
le  fled  to  me  and  wept 

If  inclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
»s'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
mding  back  her  head,  look*d  up^ 
id  gazed  upon  my  face. 

partly  Love,  and  partly  Fear, 
jrtly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
le  swelling  of  her  heart 

J  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
d  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
I  won  ray  Genevieve, 
Y  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


TY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 
.T  SURE  FRIEND  OF  DECUNING  LIFE. 
▲  SOLILOQUT.  X     • 

within  to  see  all  changed  without, 
t  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 
)thers'  warnings  shouldst  thou  iret  f 
lightst  thou  feci  a  just  regret, 
vithheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 
cthought  of  neglect  and  slight 
len,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 
1  whom,  (hou  moyest — shine  on!  nor  heed 
object  by  reflected  light 
adiance  or  absorb  it  quite ; 
thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 
bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 
:>r  what  they  are :  nor  love  them  li 
tee  they  are  not  what  they  toere. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT? 

A  DIALX>GUE  IN  VERSE. 
AUTHOR. 

rm  there  sate  beside  my  bed, 
ceding  calm  its  presence  shed, 
e  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
he  the  fancy  might  control, 
vn  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
[^ntle  way  Lnlo  my  soul ! 
change — It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  ye^^ 
longe  how  fain  would  I  forget ! 
ig  back,  like  one  that  had  mistook ! 
wandering,  disavowing  Look! 
other,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
thought,  I  knew  it  was  the  same ! 

FRIENIX 

tale,  to  what  does  it 
viflon  ?  or  on  idle  lonig  ? 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  ^d  disastrous  change  took  idaoe  f 

AITTHOR. 

Call  it  a  momerifi  work  (and  such  it  seems). 
This  tale's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife. 
And  'tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  Life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

LINES  COMPOSED  21ST  FEBRUARY,  1827. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.   Stags  leave  their  lair— 
The  bees  are  stirring — Birds  are  on  the  wing— 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring ! 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  imbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  mnv. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not!  Glide,  rich  streams,  away! 
With  lips  unbrighten'd,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll  i 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  sooH 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieves 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  strajring, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  tchen  ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  tlien! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands^ 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  liglitly  then  it  flash'd  along: — 
Like  those  trim  skifls,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  riven  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  togethei 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-Iihe , 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?  Ah  woful  £rc. 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'TIS  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

1  'U  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd .— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  dis^^uise  hast  now  put  oo. 
To  makt  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  sViip^ 
This  droopiiig  gjul,  t^  slW  4  vaua*. 
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But  springtide  blonoms  on  thy  lipi, 
And  tean  take  •onshine  fiom  diine  eyes! 
life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
Hiat  youth  and  I  are  house>mates  itiU. 


A  DAT  DREAM. 

My  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut : — 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  &ir, 
A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut, 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 

0  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow ! 

Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow! 

A  wild-rose  roofi  the  min*d  shed. 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree : 
And  lo!  where  Mary  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tean  of  sorrow : 
Oar  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow. 

Twas  day!  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright, 
.  The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night. 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-worm  fidlen,  and  on  the  marge  remounting 
GBiiiies,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  for  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  ever — ever  be  thou  blest ! 

For  deariy,  Asra !  love  I  thee ! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast. 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bUss--ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall. 
By  the  still  dancing  fire-flames  made ; 

And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 
And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 

1  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 

thee! 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play— 

T'w  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay, 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou ! 
like  the  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming, 
Murmur  it  to  jrourselves,  ye  two  beloved  women ! 


TO  A  LADY, 

OFFKNDKD  BY  A  SPORTIVE  OBSERVATION  THAT  WOMEN 

HAVE  NO  80UL8. 

Nat,  dearest  Anna !  wny  so  grave  f 
I  said,  3rou  had  no  soul,  'tis  true ! 

For  what  you  are  you  cannot  have: 
Tia  I,  that  have  one  since  I  first  had  you! 


I  HAVE  heard  of  reasons  maiufold 
Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind, 
B«t  this  the  be«or  aU  I  hold— 
HiM  ejrm  an  in  Im  naal  \ 


What  outward  form  and  ftatoro 
He  guesse^h  but  in  part ; 

But  vAat  within  is  good  and  fair 
He  seeth  with  the  heart 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LACTT  WOSDB 
OF  BERENGARIU& 

OB.  ANNO  DOM.  1088. 

No  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  die  hf^ 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear. 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear, 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ABOTB. 

Lynx  amid  moles !  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  woidd  havessid. 
I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  foar. 
All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 
Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  thrssleo'd 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  band  and  bresth 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twin 

didst  start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife. 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim,  thy  life : 
And  mjrriads  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  never  kset 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  febe  and  tm! 

Ye  who^  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  aksie; 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreatU  Bbrenoarb— 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  how  rsrs! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  seal  did  bum' 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  fell. 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell. 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starless  nighu 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light : 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  ihe  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  tlieir  prey ! 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  la\%ii ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  vn\\  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  r>4WN ! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  apfUDaching  Noon  lo  toxn 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  Morn- 


> 


THE  DEVH.'S  THOUGHTS 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 
To  visit  his  little  snug  fiirm  of  Uie  earth. 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  oil 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swish'd  his  hnf  il 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest  f 

Oh !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best  : 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  braeches  were  bhM, 

And  then  ww ahoU  where  the  tail  came  Umhi^ 
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iAWYEJi  killing  a  Viper 
g-h^p  beside  his  stable, 
vil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
md  his  brother,  AbeL 

RT  on  a  white  hone 

on  his  vocations, 

vil  thought  of  his  old  Friend 

I  the  Revelations. 


ottage  with  a  double  ooacb>hoiiM, 
I  of  gentility ! 

vil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
hat  apes  humility. 

to  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 
!  we  are  both  of  one  college; 
f  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
he  tree  of  knowledge.* 

iver  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
ith  vast  celerity ; 

vil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
m  throat  There !  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 
igland's  commercial  prosperity." 

through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  saw 
'  cell, 

Wl  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 
iving  his  prisons  in  HelL 


's  burning  face 

vith  consternation, 
>  Hell  his  way  did  he  take, 
il  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 
neral  conflagration. 


amid  them  stood  iho  7Vm  of  Life 

inent,  bloolninf  ambrosial  fruit 

able  gold  (query  paper  mtniev?)\  and  next  to  Life 

.th,  the  Tree  nf  Knowledge,  grew  fast  by.— 


« 


« 


I  this  first  grand  thief 

ip  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
1  cormorant. — Par.  Ijost,  IV. 

here  is  so  npt,  that  in  a  catalogue  of  various 
ned  from  collnting  the  MSS.  one  might  expect  to 
that  for  *•  /.»/«"  Cod.  quid  habent,  "  Trade." 
id  the  trade,  i.  e.  the  bibliopolic,  so  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  Life  sansu  eminentiori :  a 
ich  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  line, 
I  a  description  of  the  mjt  profits,  dinner  parties, 
«,  etc.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed.  "Ay!  that's 
.ife  now!"— This  "Life,  our  Death,"  ia  thus 
>ted  with  the  fruits  of  Authorship. — Sic  DOS  non 
mus  Apes. 

1.  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter 
n  the  .Morning  Post,  the  three  first  stanzas,  which 
rhe  roat,  and  the  ninth,  were  dictated  by  Mr. 
'f^n  the  ninth  and  the  concluding  stanza,  two  or 
ed  OS  groundofl  on  subjects  that  have  lost  their 
or  better  reasons. 

hould  nsk,  who  General meant,  the  Author 

□form  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a  red- faced  per- 
I  wbom  by  the  dress  he  took  for  a  General ;  but 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCZ  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range. 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  .a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  thought,  that  livest  but  in  the  bnint 
Call  to  the  hours,  that  in  the  distance  4>lay, 
The  fiiiry  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  THOUGHT !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  cwtnn 
Will  breathe  on  (hee  with  life^nkindling  breath, 
7H11  when,  like  strangen  shelt'ring  from  a  stormy 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death! 
Yet  still  thou  haunfst  me ;  and  though  well  I  tee^ 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she. 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  Uving  love  before  my  eyw  there  stood. 
With  answering  look  a  rewly  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say— ^'  Ah!  loveliest  fiiend  * 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be, ' 
To  have  a  home,  an  Fjiglish  home  and  thee  I 
Vain  repetition !   Home  and  thou  art  one. 

The  peacefull'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Lull'd  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  lairk. 
Without  thee  were  but  H  becalmed  Bark, 
Whose  helmsman  on  an  ocean,  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pa)e  his  mouldering  helm  beaide. 

And  art  thou  nothing?  Such  ibsm  art.  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-track*s 
The  viewless  snow-mwt  weaves  a  glist'ning  haae, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  imaget  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues. 
Nor  knows,  he  makes  the  shadow  he  pursues ! 


THE  SUICTOE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Ere  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  me — ^it  could  not  be  so ! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try, 
And  to  live  on  be  Yes  ;  what  can  No  be !  to  die. 

nature's  answer. 

Is't  retum'd  as  'twas  sent?  Is't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  are  .'    Call  to  mind  what  you 

were! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Return  you  mo  guilt,  lethargy,  despair  7 
Make  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare ! 


he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most  certainly  be  did  not 
hear  any  names  mentioned.  In  simple  verity,  the  Author  never 
meant  any  one,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  to  put  a  concluding 
stanza  to  his  doggeroL 

t  This  phenomenon,  which  the  Author  has  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  description  in  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Trane- 
actions.  is  applied  figuratively  in  the  followinf  passage  of  the 
JJidn  to  Be  flection: 

"  Pindar's  fine  remark  respecting  the  diflTerent  cfTects  of  moak 
on  different  characters,  holds  equally  true  of  Genius :  as  many 
as  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  disturbed,  perplexed,  irritated. 
The  beholder  either  recognizes  xX  aea  prejeeted  form  of  hie  owm 
Being,  that  moves  before  kim  with  a  Qlary  round  its  kead^  o> 
recoils  from  it  as  a  spectre."— jSuU  to  RfJUciioii^'^.V^ 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLITARY 
DATE-TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  nem  to  hare  an  ind'utinct  recolIoctioD  of  having  read  either 
in  one  of  the  pooderoua  tomea  of  Gijorge  of  Venice,  or  in  aome 
othor  eomiMlatioo  from  the  uninspired  Hebrew  Writers,  an 
Apologue  or  Rabbinical  Tradition  lo  the  fullowiog  purpose : 

While  our  first  parents  stood  before  their  offended  Maker, 
and  the  laaC  words  of  the  sentence  were  jrnt  sounding  in  Adani*s 
•ar,  the  guileful  false  serpent,  a  counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
the  beginning,  presumptuously  took  on  himself  the  character 
of  adroeate  or  medintor,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
•zdaimed :  **  Nay,  Lord,  in  thjr  justice,  not  so !  fur  the  Man 
was  the  least  in  fault.  Rather  let  the  Woman  return  at  once 
to  the  dost,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  this  tbjr  Paradise.*'  And 
tha  word  of  the  Most  High  answered  Satan:  "  The  tender 
wmreU*  af  tke  wicked  are  cruel.  Treacherous  Fiend !  if  with 
gwlt  like  thine,  it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  human  soul  for  its 
oonntwpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  connsellest,  should 
have  bean  inflicted  on  thyself." 


[The  title  of  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  a  fact  men- 
Ciooed  by  Linnsus,  of  a  Date- tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden, 
which  year  after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show  of  blossoms, 
but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  branch  from  a  Dato-tree  had 
been  conveyed  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred  leagues. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been 
transcribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introduc- 
tory stanzas,  is  wanting :  and  the  author  has  in  vain  taxed 
his  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poam  contains  the  substance  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  reader 
is  reqneelad  to  receive  it  as  the  substitute.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  years  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleasure  in  restoring  the  Lament  to  its  original  integ. 
ritjr  by  a  reduction  of  the  thoughts  to  the  requisite  Metre.— 

S.  T.C. 


1. 

BEfTBATH  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun  the  moun- 
tain peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost,  through  tlie 
absence  of  objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  "  What  no 
one  with  us  shares,  soema  scarce  our  own."  The 
presence  of  a  one. 

The  best  beloved,  who  loveth  me  the  best, 
ia  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  glol)e  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
buoyed  it  aloft  oven  lo  the  seal  of  iho  gods,  becomes 
a  burthen,  and  crushes  il  into  flatness. 

2. 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  lo  the 
sense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  individuars  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  moans  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feci 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  imsubetantial  be- 
comes the  feast  spread  around  him.  What  matters 
it,  whether  in  fact  the  viands  and  the  ministering 
graces  are  shadowy  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  embrace  them  ? 

3. 

Imagination ;  honorable  Aims ; 

Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 

3cience  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things, 

The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ; 

Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 

With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 

Mf  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen. 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  ?  O  no!  no ! 
It  4b  her  largeneas,  and  her  overflow. 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  mo  so' 

4. 

For  never  touch  of  gladness  stin  my  hear^ 

But  timorously  beginning  to  rejcnce ' 

Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  atari 

In  lon^orae  tent,  I  listen  for  iky  voice. 

Beloved!  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 

And  wishing  without  hope  I  restleady  despais. 

5. 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  chair, 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  ber  knee. 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  ror^r  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.    At  that  sweet  dghC 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  ahotild  lisp  the 
■right, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take. 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yon 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  f 
Dear  maid!  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  priie  Ikee: 
Why  was  I  made  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  Bet 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS» 

OR  THE  POET  IN  THE  CLOUM. 


O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at 

Just  afler  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  pl< 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mooU 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  ftow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From   mount  to  mount  through  Clouduuvd,  gor 
geous  land ! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  ligtti 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  RBOOYIIT 
WITH  U.N* BLEMISHED  LOOKS,  FROM  A  SEVERE  AT- 
TACK OF  PAIN. 

'T  WAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  il  coidd  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst^ura 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Diii'arC  and  b< 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  he  fronted  me,  with  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefi  therein,  as  from  a  book: 
^  And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wiah'd  to  b.aiDe. 
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(quoth  he)  since  Adam's  sin, 
3re  are,  of  suffering  and  of  cheer ! 
1,  and  thU  to  keep  within ! 
aspect  1  find  imaged  here, 

ly  will  to  all  dispense, 
ne  unlocked,  by  no  distress 
'd  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
leer,  persistent  loveliness. 

ng  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
hing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
ack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright : 

spirits  of  all  lovely  Bowers, 
1  its  wreath  and  dew^  crown, 
ik  to  earth  in  vernal  showen, 
dge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

!  on  that  face  of  thine, 
uil  face,  whose  look  alone 
slucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  !) 
ooihe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

rs  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
nt  charm  compels  the  stem 
enius  of  the  bitter  spring 
k,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

a  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  (bund 
en,  or  strife)  the  fount  of  pain 
its  against  its  lovely  mound, 
shea  shoots  from  heart  to  brain  t 

Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
p,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
't  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Q  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

length  I  cried,  as  though 
eed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 
sufferer !  if  the  ca;3e  be  so, 
less  good,  less  sweet,  Ifss  wise ! 

.  barbed  arrow  send, 
ps  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
•ather  than  thus,  sweet  friend  ! 
!lf  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

what  once  was  held  of  light, 
[self  for  human  sight  ? 
f  ?  an  element  ungroimded  ' 
»,  all  colors  of  all  shade 
of  darkness  made  ? 
consciousness  unbounded  ? 
lughls,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
I  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

ed  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I, — 
arms  the  maiden  clasping; 
t  tell  the  reason  why, 
!  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

US 


Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearti  indeed. 


SONNET, 

COMPOSED  BT  TBI  SEASIDE,  OOTOBEE  1817. 

Oh  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Juat  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  ]deld  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
"Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  moimt,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 

land ! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  elosed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  sweUing  of  the  voiceful 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  ask'd  my  &ir,  one  happy  day, 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece. 

Neaera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  7 

II. 
*•  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fair ; 
**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  t^ 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only — only — call  me  thine  /" 


Sly  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before  ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


Hoarse  Maevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times  *. 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  weU  aft  iVi^inea. 

^¥1 
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But  Mkt  nr  Msviu  ii  oo  ii 
But  Atoviiu  Diakea  il  clear 

Ad  ■■  wiLluul  oa  tmi ! 


LuT  Monday  all  the  papen  nid. 

Thai  Mr. mi  dead ; 

Whr,  HMD,  what  Hid  Ihe  city  t 

The  lenlh  part  Bdty  ■hook  iheir  head. 
And  ihakuig  ligfa'd,  and  lighing  Kid, 
"  Pity,  indeed,  'lii  piiyl" 

But  when  (he  aid  report  wai  fouod 
A  rumor  wholly  wi[houI  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  raid  the  city  f 
The  other  nine  poRi  shwk  [hdr  head. 
Repealing  what  the  leitlh  had  laid, 
"  Riy,  indeed,  'lii  pity!" 


ta  hoth  hfod  and  laiL 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 


"  A  UTTLi  TuMher,  O  my  &lhar,  y«l  a  UtUa  ftaite 
TUid  we  ihall  come  into  the  Dpan  nioonlighL'  IW 
road  wan  through  a  foreal  of  fl^l^eea ;  al  ili  vnbann 

ihe  trees  urood  ai  dliinncce  from  each  other,  and  ilc 
path  wn9  bmad.  and  Ihp  moonlight,  and  the  moot 
■hndow'B  rejioBod  upon  it,  and  appeared  quietly  to  i»- 
luibil  thai  (oliludo.     Hut  aooii  the  path  n-inded  aal     ' 

'peckled,  but  never  iUuioined  it.  and  notv  il  «■ 

rk,  O  my  father!"  inid  Eixia;  -but  tin 
lur  Tcet  is  smooth  and  aoR,  and  wa  ihaH 
ul  into  the  open  moonlighL" 

child !"  iiaid  Cain ;  '  goide  la^ 
And  the  innocent  htile  child  cla^t 
fitigerof  ihfhnnd  which  had  murdeted  the  lighKna 
\bel  and  He  euided  hia  liiher.  '  lliB  lir  hnndiH 
drip  upon  thrr.  my  eon."  "  Yea,  |ili  laiiiiilji.  &ihn 
Tor  I  ran  £iat  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the  |iiicb) 
and  the  coke,  and  iny  body  ii  ml  yet  cool.  How 
hajipy  ilie  miuittoIi  arc  Ihai  feed  on  Iheaa  fiMitai! 
Ihcy  leap  fruin  bough  lo  bough,  and  the  old  iqmnili 
play  round  [heiryoungoneain  ibeneat  IclombalKt 
yealerday  at  noon,  O  my  fnlher,  that  I  might  pit; 
'    '    '  y  lospl  away  from  the  bcviclM% 


path  nndi 
"  Lead    on. 


oDen  as  I  itand  ai  thy  knee  and  thine  eyea  look  al 
me."  Then  Coin  stopped,  and  stifling  hii  gnjua  ke 
■auk  to  the  eatlh.  and  ihe  child  Enoa  iluod  in  lb> 
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And  Cain  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried  bitterly, 
Dd  said,  "  The  Mighty  One  that  persecuteth  me  is 
Q  this  side  and  on  that ;  he  pursueth  my  aoul  like 
be  wind,  like  the  sand-blast  he  passeth  through  me ; 
le  is  around  me  even  as  the  air!  O  that  I  might  be 
ttterly  no  more!  I  desire  to  die — ^yea,  the  things 
hat  never  had  life,  neither  move  they  upon  the 
tarth — behold !  they  seem  precious  to  mine  eyes.  O 
ftitt  a  man  might  live  without  the. breath  of  his  nos- 
trils! So  I  might  abide  in  darkness,  and  blackness, 
lod  an  emfty  space !  Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would 
liot  rise,  neither  would  I  stir  my  limbs  till  I  became 
M  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the  lion,  on  which  the 
tNmg  lion  resteth  his  head  whilst  he  sleepeth.  For 
he  torrent  that  roareth  far  off  hath  a  voice,  and  the 
louds  in  heaven  U\ok  terribly  on  me ;  the  Migh^ 
kie  who  is  against  me  speaketh  in  the  wind  of  the 
)dar  grove ;  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up."  Then 
Has  spoke  to  his  father:  **  Arise,  my  father,  arise, 
e  are  but  a  little  way  from  the  place  where  I  found 
e  cake  and  the  pitcher.*'  And  Coin  said,  *'  How 
lowest  thou  r*  and  the  child  answered — ^'  Behold, 
e  bare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  strides  distant  from 
e  Ibrest ;  and  while  even  now  thou  wert  lifting  up 
y  voice,  I  heard  the  echo."  Then  the  child  took 
lid  of  his  father,  as  if  he  would  raise  him :  and 
iin  being  fiiint  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his  knees 
id  premed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
nod  upright,  and  followed  the  child. 

The  path  was  dark  till  within  three  strides'  length 

its  termination,  when  it  turned  suddenly ;  the 
ick  black  trees  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
{fat  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  portal. 
Doa  ran  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  when 
axn,  hi  4  father,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the 
lild  was  afirighled.  For  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain 
"ere  wasted  as  by  fire ;  his  hair  was  as  the  matted 
■rls  on  the  Bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  fierce 
ad  sullen  eye  beneath:  and  the  black  abundant 
tdbi  on  either  side,  a  rank  and  tangled  mass,  were 
lined  and  scorched,  as  though  the  groMp  of  a 
aming  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rend  them ;  and  his 
junfenance  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
r  agonies  that  had  been,  and  were,  and  were  sliil 
)  continue  to  be. 

The  scene  around  was  desolate ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
wld  reach  it  was  desolate :  the  bare  rocks  faced 
ich  other,  and  lofl  a  long  and  wide  interval  of  thin 
rhite  sand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round 
od  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
ad  discover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  infiu- 
Dce  of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  spring,  no  sum- 
ler,  no  autumn :  and  the  winter's  snow,  that  would 
ave  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocks  and 
Dorching  sands.  IVever  morning  lark  had  poised 
dmself  over  this  desert ;  but  the  huge  serpent  often 
(■■ed  there  beneath  the  talons  of  the  vulture,  and 
ha  vulture  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
he  cmls  of  the  serpent.  The  pointed  and  shattered 
unimits  of  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  made  a  rude 
oimicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph- 
my  mutely  of  things  that  then  wore  not ;  steeples, 
wd  battlements,  and  8hii)s  wiih  naked  masts.  As  far 
nm  the  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
mok.  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  dis- 
■Dce  from  the  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated 
htefe  perhaps  by  the  groan  which  the  Eartli  uttered 
vhoi  our  firat  father  fell.  Before  you  approached,  it 
tfpu^nd  to  ho  flat  on  the  ground,  but  its  base  slant- 


ed from  its  point,  and  between  its  point  and  the 
sands  a  tall  man  might  stand  upright  It  was  here 
that  Enos  had  found  the  pitcher  and  cake,  aT«d  to 
this  place  he  led  his  father.  But  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  they  beheld  a  hiunan  shape :  his  back 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  tmper* 
ceived,  when  they  heard  him  smite  his  breast  and 
cry  aloud,  **  Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me!  I  must  never  die 
again,  and  yet  I  am  perishing  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger." • 

Pallid,  as  the  reflecticm  of  the  sheeted  Ughtning  on 
the  heavy-sailing  night-cloud,  became  the  face  of 
Cain ;  but  the  child  Enos  took  hold  of  the  shaggy 
skin,  his  father's  robe,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  hu 
father,  and  listening  whispered,  *'  Ere  yet  I  could 
speak,  1  am  sure,  O  my  fiither !  that  1  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  I  often  said  that  I  remembered  a 
sweet  voice?  O  my  fiither!  this  is  it:"  and  Cain 
trembled  exceedingly.  The  voice  was  sweet  indeed, 
but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  Uke  that  of  a  feeble 
slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet  cannot 
refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation.  And, 
behold !  Enos  glided  forward,  and  creeping  sofUy 
round  the  base  of  the  rock,  stood  before  the  stranger 
and  looked  up  into  his  face.  And  the  Shape  shriek- 
ed, and  turned  round,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  his 
limbs  and  his  face  were  those  of  his  brother  Abel 
whom  he  had  killed !  And  Cain  stood  like  one  who 
struggles  in  his  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  ter- 
riblcness  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  silence  and  darkness  of  soul, 
the  Shape  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees, 
and  cried  out  with  a  bitter  outcry,  **  Thou  eldest* 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth, 
cea.se  to  torment  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  pastures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou 
killedst  me ;  ond  now  I  am  in  misery."  Then  Cain 
closed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them  witli  liis  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  said  to  Enos,  "  What  behoidcst  thou  ?  Didst  thou 
hear  a  voice,  my  son  ?"  "  Yes,  my  lather,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up 
the  Shape  that  was  like  Abel,  and  said : — *'  The 
Creator  of  our  father,  who  had  respect  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  oflfering,  wherefore  hath  he  forsaken 
thee  ?"  Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  time,  and 
rent  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the 
white  sands  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon  the 
sand  that  was  black  with  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enos  sate  beside  him ;  the  child  by  his 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his  left  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  within  tlic  shadow.  The 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raiccd  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  tlie  child  :  "  I  know  where  the  cold  waters 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink ;  wherefore  didst  thou  then 
lake  away  my  pitcher?"  Bui  Cain  said,  "Didst  thou 
not  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ?" 
The  Shape  answered,  "Tlie  Lord  is  God  of  the 
Uving  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enue  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed ;  but 
Cain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart  "  Wretched  shall 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life,"  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  "  who  sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  dead ;  but  after  death 
their  toil  ceaseth.  Woe  is  me,  for  I  was  well  beloved 
by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  wert  thou,  Q 
my  brother,  who  did&l  tnaVc^  ixv«  vmv^  icoita  Xua 
30  V^ 
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power  and  hu  dominion.*'  Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  fled  over  the  sands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  **  The  curse  of  the  Lord 
IB  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  V  and  he 
ran  ai\er  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking 
over  the  sands,  and  the  sands  roAe  like  white  mists 
behind  the  steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
was  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  (Iioy  had  been 
sitting,  and  where  Enos  still  stood ;  and  the  child 
caught  hu!d  of  his  garment  as  ho  passed  by,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Cain  stopi^cd,  and  be 
holding  iiim  not,  said,  "  he  has  pnB.«(cd  into  the  dark 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  Ixick  to  the  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  pnsi?cd  by,  anri 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  suTo  bcMde  him,  and  8aid,  "  Aliol.  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  ibr  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  me  is  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy 
pastures,  and  by  tlic  quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowest.  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  ?  where  doth  he  make  his  dwelling  ? 
what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  imto  him  ?  for  I  have 
offered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  I  Ijave  prayed, 
and  have  not  been  heard ;  and  how  can  I  be  afllicted 
more  than  I  already  am?"  The  Shape  arose  and 
answered,  "  O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  as  I 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me,  ISun  of  Adam ! 
Mid  bring  thy  child  with  theel" 

And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  be- 
tween tlie  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLCGORIC  VISION. 

A  FEELING  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  taKC  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autunm.  But  in  Sprinsj  it  is  the  niolancholy  of 
Hoi>e :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  molunrholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. Ah  I  was  journeying  on  fiwt  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
the  Autumn  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to 
have  combined.  In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
freshness  and  the  colors  of  April: 

Q.na1  rnmic(>l  a  rninn,  / 

Tnl  da  pensior  pcnMcro 
lo  lui  germogliava. 

But  as  I  gnzed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the 
cluster!)  have  hcvn  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around 
its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry on  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
with  liie  derlication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — I  know  not,  whether  upward,  or  far  onward, 
or  rather  to  the  line  of  mociing  where  the  sky  rests 
upon  the  d'stance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dimness  of  aUtnicrion  which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  ryes,  like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror!  and  which  acconled 
with  th«Mr  slow  ami  rrliiciant  movement,  whenever 
lie  turned  th«?m  lo  any  ohject  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  leO  ?  It  seemed,  nicihought,  as  if  there  lay  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disuppomtmcnts 


now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.    It  waattoociAi 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-traveIIeiv.eRaiii 
den  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  ioK(k|» 
tection  in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chtpel^: 
and  we  sate  face  to  face  each  on  the  none  koik 
along-side  the  low,  weather-«tained  u-all,  and  aicfai 
as  possible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  be,fti 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  sameKheiterfiK 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hip 
meet  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  porch  of  Deadi!  IE  L 
extremes  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yours  um  a  Map   | 
and  visionary  thought    The  better  therr  doth  it  b 
seem  both  the  place  and  mc,  he  replied.  Fmi 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  ?    iMark  ihalmii 
flash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !    Fire  and  mto 
Even  liere  thy  adage  holds  true,  and  its  truth  ii  Ai 
moral  of  my  Vision.    I  entreated  him  to  piwtad 
Sloping  his  faco  towards  the  arch  and  yet  aTOii^ 
his  eye  from  it,  he  teemed  to  seek  and  prepare  ■  j^ 
words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  niliB 
the  hollow  ediflcc,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  stole  on  hu  thoughts  with  its  two-fold 
The  clafh  hard  by  and  the  murmur  ili  roand, 
he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  aikl  froakii 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  stum,  h' 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  aa  c» 
blem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  moonff 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one — an  aged  moan* 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  8um>MeihB* 
Starting  at  length  from  hia  brief  trance  of  ahua* 
tion,  with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  smile  he  reo(«v 
his  discourse,  and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  abort  furlouglta  fitmi  iheitfV>* 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometiaiei  ohM 
oven  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  mywlf  ■' 
vast  plain,  wliich  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the »» 
ley  of  Life.    It  possessed  an  astonishing  divewitf  ■ 
soils :  and  here  was  a  surmy  spot,  and  there  a  oia 
one,  forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  surehiw  ■» 
shade,  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the  mountiw 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  ckw* 
are  scattered  over  heaven.    Almost  in  the  very  ©• 
trance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  P* 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  fc"T 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  "'*''*T!J?^ 
ments  and   fantastic  deformity.    On  ever)'  wmw* 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  cokfffc  *** 
horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident, » thai  d» 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  imtinged  b)*  the  '"*^ 
through  which  it  passed.     The  body  of  the  I'l"**"? 
was  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing.  ^  7" 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  stmnpe  cerfflwwej 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  seemed  <^^?*\ 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  nmd  melancholy-  *^ 
mingled  with  these,  I  oljserved  a  mimberoiiw* 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  ^PP*'*'*^'.''*^^,-. 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  iW'J 
ments,  and   now,  with  menacing  countenanc^ 
drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast  idol.  ^'^"''^ 
iron  bars  intercrossed,  which  formed  at  ihf 
time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  sha|ie  of  a  "" 
Colossus.  .^ 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  \\x)nder  what  these  IW"? 
might  mean ;  when  lo!  one  of  the  din-rtor?  ^^*^^^^ 
lo  me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  '^'^  .  •  ij 
me  uncover  my  head,  for  that  the  place  inio  *  Li; 
had  entered  waa  the  temple  of  the  onlv  tni«  ^^ 
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ccsa  of  which  the  great  Goddoss 
limsclftoo  he  bade  me  reverence, 
linister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck 
gion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest, 
-ncstly  entreated  him  to  conduct 
i.  He  assented.  Offerings  he  took 
c  sprinklings  of  water  and  with 
1  with  strange  sufflations  he  ex- 
en  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
ho  dew-damps  of  which  chilled 
hollow  echoes  under  my  feet, 
,  with  moonings,  affrighted  me. 
d  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
night— only  that  the  walls  were 
by  a  number  of  selAluminous 
-s  of  a  pole  pulchral  light,  that 
lity  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
pt  its  raylcss  vigil  I  could  read 
it  though  each  one  of  tlie  words 
temed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
ices,  Uiey  were  riddles  and  in- 
I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
us  addressed  me — Read  and  be- 
iterics ! — At  the  extremity  of  the 
was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
yse  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
d  myself  before  her,  and  then 
e,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 

e  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
)ntcnt.  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
ith  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
I,  bespoke  observation  followed 
ht ;  and  a  much  larger  number, 
jy  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
ng  their  offerings,  had  collected 
"oup.  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
)le  of  Superstition  I "  after  much 
noil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
t  of  the  pile :  and  1,  methought, 

I  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
y  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
essed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
lis,  and  with  a  something  more 
ountenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words 
guished.  Deep  roHcction,  oni- 
elings,  was  displayed  in  them: 
is  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
,  which  I  understood  not,  but 
:o  blend  all  these  into  a  divine 

Her  garments  were  white  and 
}  simplest  texture.    We  inquired 
,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 
us  ]Kin  of  our  company,  offright- 
,  and  sore  froin  recent  impostures 

on  war  J  s  and  examined  no  far- 
truck  by  the  manifest  opposition 
lanncrs   to  those  of  the  living 

so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 

with  cautious  circumspection, 
nence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
h  we  could  command  the  whole 
le  relation  of  the  different  parts 
,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
len  gave  us  an  optic  glass  which 


assisted  without  contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life:  though  our  eye  even  thus  assisted  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  toof,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party 
who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  past  oppressions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  the  vost  and  dusky  cave 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  first, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensualitt; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphkmt.  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  l^s  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  amons 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  die  chamber  sate  an 
old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visiblo  on  the  seemingly  polished  surface 
of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  Superstition,  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  I  ill 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they  all  walked 
infaUibly  straight,  without  making  one  false  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  ?  He  looked  at  me  with 
ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  witli  an  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  "  No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning; 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight"  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror — for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage.  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janus-heoded,  in  the  hinder  face 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  drcaii 
countenance  of  Superstition — ond  in  the  terror  f 
awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE; 

OR  "JOHN  ANDERSON*  MY  JO.  JOHN." 

8cKNK^— A  tpadauM  drttwing-room,  witk  mutk^room 

adjoining, 

CATHSRINK. 

What  are  the  words  7 

■UZA 

Ack  our  friend,  the  Improvisatore ;  here  he  cornea : 
Kate  haa  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Sir ;  it  is  that  you 
will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. sung  so  sweetly. 

FRIRND. 

It  is  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them, 
however.  I  take  to  be  this  — 

JjOw  would  remain  the  lame  if  trae, 
When  we  were  neither  younx  nor  new : 
Yea,  snd  in  nil  within  the  wiU  that  came, 
Br  tiie  lanie  proofs  would  allow  ilaelf  tlio  asms. 

KLIZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much  f 
It  begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close 
that  their  tendrils  intermingle. 

FRIEND. 

You  mean  Charles*  speech  to  Angelina,  in  **  the 
Elder  Brother." 

We  Ml  live  tngcether,  like  our  two  neighbor  vioea, 
Circlini;  our  atiula  nnd  lovea  in  one  another ! 
We'll  Mprina  tocelher,  and  we  Ml  bear  one  fruit; 
One  jof  shall  make  ua  vmile,  and  one  irrief  mourn  ! 
One  ate  go  with  ua,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  doae  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  ua  happr. 

CATHERINE. 

A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
one  to  old  ago — tliis  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
such  true  lovo  ? 

FRIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATHERINE. 

But  do  you  believe  it  ? 

EiJZA  {eagerly), 
I  am  sure  he  docs. 

FRIEND. 

From  a  man  turned  of  fiOy,  Catherine,  I  imagine, 
expectb  a  less  couddont  answer. 

CATHERINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

FRIEND. 

Even  though  ho  should  have  obtaincHl  the  nick- 
name of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  verses  at  Christmas  times  ? 

ELIZA. 

Nay,  but  be  serious. 

FRIEND. 

Seriotis?  Doubtless.  A  grave  personage  of  my 
yean  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  young  ladies,  can- 
not well  Ik*  otherwise.  The  difliculty,  I  suspect, 
would  bo  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  bo  asked 
whether  I  am  not  the  "  elderly  gentleman  "  who  sate 
*  despairinf;  b<'sido  a  clear  stream,"  with  a  willow 
for  his  wig-block. 

ELIZA. 

Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downright 
aJD^tation, 


.1 


CATHKRINX. 

No !  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  courtMy, 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  ezpecting  that  Mr.—— 
would  waste  his  sense  on  two  inajgniftriant  pik 

FRIEND. 

Well,  well,  I  will  be  serioua.  Hem!  Nmrte 
commences  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Moore'a  mig  \m% 
the  text  Love,  as  distinguished  from  rrif  nrfihift  ■ 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  paaaioa  that  loo  dla 
usurps  its  name,  oo  the  oCh«^ — 

Luaot. 

(Eiiza*M  brolhert  who  had  JuM  joined  tkt  tm,  kt 
whisper  to  the  Friend),  But  ia  not  Love  the  wmmi 
both? 

FRIEND  (deide  to  Luciui). 

He  never  loved  who  thinks  sow 

EUZA. 

Brother,  we  do  n*t  want  you.  There !  Mis.  R  a» 
not  arrange  the  flower-vase  without  you.  lliaak  ^ 
Mrs.  Ilanman. 

L0CTU8. 

1 11  have  my  revenge !  I  know  what  I  wiD  af ! 

ELIZA. 

Off!  off!  Now  dear  sir, — Love,  jron  ware  ayiif 

FRIEND. 

Uush!  Preachings  you  mean,  Elia 

Euza  {impatiendjf}, 
I^diaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  faying  that  Love,  truly  9tA,  h 
itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  worid:  ai 
mutual  love  still  less  sa    But  that  enduring 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Enn^s 
melodist,  and  still  more  touchingly,  periiapB,  ia  Ai 
well-known  ballad,  **  John  Anderson,  my  jo^  Johii" 
in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  dianclvif 
no  every -day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar 
bility  and  tendemt^ss  of  nature ;  a  constitutioiial 
muniraiiveueffl  and  utlerancy  of  heart  and  ioul;t 
delight  in  the  detail  of  s^'mpothy,  in  the  outv^ardni  I 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  count,  si  it  ' 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  sU,i( 
suppoc^>s  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  fUB* 
mer-lide  of  lifi' — even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  sod 
strength,  had   felt  oflenest  and  prized  highest  tbil 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which   in  all 
luvings,  ia  the  Love ; 

ELIZA. 

Tlierc  is  something  htre  (pointing  to  her  heerf.  dot   | 
$ecmt  to  understand  you,  but  wants  the  werd  that 
would  make  it  understand  itself 

CATHERINE. 

I,  too,  seem  to  feci  what  you  mean.  Inleipret  tba 
feeling  for  us. 

FRIEND. 

1  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  insoffidni* 

ness  of  the  self  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  gnet- 
oils  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  tW 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own — that  quiet 
per})etual  setking  which  the  presence  of  the  belored 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heail  O0> 
mcnily  finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on — ltat\j 
when  "  life's  changeful  orb  has  poss'd  the  fuH.**  i 
confirmed  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thai 
brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
bosom  of  hourly  experience .-  it  suppotte^,  I  say,  i 
heart-felt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  l» 
causo  divested  of  its  solemnity  by  habit,  by  familitr 
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eieallence  in  their  own  chminclt™. 
miKl  be  >  mind,  which,  while  ii  TefU 
iiij  thfl  eicellenl  in  ihs  belovsd  iib  iit 
ght  of  loTB  mppiopriai™  it,  «n  cnll 
'Isylellaw,  and  liarei  maks  wpon  of 


while, 


n  of  a  Lhoii 


eared  paRner,  we  feel  for  aged  Vmn 
sndneM  ihal  belongi  lo  the  InNOt'iin 
■nd  repeec  the  huhs  eitenlioiu  i 
e«  u  had  been  diclatad  t^  Ak  ra 
I  nine  abject  when  attired  in  femin 
1  nanlj  beanljr. 


B,  Ihoe  qnalilica  which  I  luve  enuinf 
y  Ibund  nnited  in  ■  'aingle  individiu 
on  nre  mwl  it  be,  thil  two  luch  I 
lid  meet  togelher  in  ihii  wide  hoi 


Wife!  . 


non  msf  be  highljr  ewmi 
ale.  nay,  amiable  ai  neighbor,  riiprin 

ire  only  the  lail  end  innxat;  and  yi 
ij  cauBee  be  eetranged  from  Ihe  hi^ho^ 
Ihii!  Pride,  coldnen  ar  &itidii>iisii« 
rUI]'  cane,  an  ataiou*  or  ambili  ou9  d  i 
•ion  for  diipUy,  b  lullen  temper — oil 
—too  often  praveA  "  Ihe  dead  Ay  in  i}] 
jcee."  and  any  one  u  enough  lo  uiiHt 
ui  balm  of  unciion.  Kar  aome  inigtji 
■eople,  loo,  (here  i>  nal  »ldom  a  »r1 1 
line,  ar,  if  yau  will,  hmuk  vanity,  ih 
ive  by  nicking  the  paw*  of  in  own  sel 
AtMl  0*  this  high  senw,  or  rather  ncns 
jwn  value  la,  for  the  nwat  pan,  pmnii 


■OCT  /orgdling  l/rnmehei,  which  mime  o 
thleu  algect  [hey  could  be  emp-loycil  JJ 

mnrtr  to  a  whi^tfrfrtm  CifntaviNE). 
!  He  moat  have  Mie  for  il  hirnM-lf,  ^v 
I  £]llii!  But  they  are  outofthequcslioi 

the  Kune  effect  il  produced 

jenenil  inaennibilily  to  a  very  imponai 
lamely,  that  Ihe  hisekt  of  human  life 
large  nwieei,  each  lepanlsd  from  [)i 
tain  intervali.  One  year,  the  death  of 
L  afler,  a  failure  in  tnde  j  alter  anoihi 
horter  interval,  a  daughter  may  ha% 
lappily; — in  all  liut  the  nngulorly  ui 
le  integral  perta  that  compoae  the  eu; 
unhappineae  of  a  man^a  life,  arc  erisi 
diatinclly  remembered.  The  hai-finei 
le  contrary,  ia  made  up  of  minulo  fra 

)  look,  a  heartfelt  compUmenl  b  the  di 


tVetl,  Sir ;  you  Iwva  Bid  quite  enough  to  make  m* 
[leipaii  af  finding  a  -  John  Andeiaon,  my  Jo,  Jolm,* 
.  loltar  down  the  liill  of  Ule  with. 

Not  eo !  Good  men  are  not,  I  trail,  10  much  «capco( 
un  good  women,  but  that  what  anolbw  would  flod 
I  you,  you  may  hope  lo  find  in  another.  Bat  weQ 
uwever,  may  that  boon  bo  rare,  the  poaenxi  (tf 
,|u(ji  would  bo  more  than  an  adequau  reward  te 
19  ranat  virtoB. 

Surely,  ha  who  hai  deMoibad  U  ao  beaali&l)r, 
miat  have  paatiMod  it  I 

V  he  wen  worthy  to  have  poneawd  it,  and  had 
believingly  anIicipMed  and  not  fijond  it,  bow  bitter 


The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Oovm  of  hii  cup,  and  gnmiih  of  hii  diih! 
llie  boon,  prefigured  in  hii  earlieit  with ! 
The  &ir  fultilniBnt  of  hii  poeay, 
When  hii  young  heart  fint  yeam'd  lor  lympathy. 

be  meteor  oflipnng  of  the  tnain 
Unnouiiih'd  wane! 
Faith  aik>  her  daily  bread, 
And  Fancy  muii  be  fed ! 

•0  it  chanced— from  wel  or  dry, 
ots  not  liow — t  know  nol  why — 
miai'd  her  wonted  food  ;  and  quickly 
Fancy  itaggor'd  and  grew  dckly. 

Hii  faith  wai  fii'd,  hii  heart  all  ebb  and  '4  n . 

like  a  bark,  in  wme  half-ahelter'd  b^ 
Above  ita  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

It  boon,  which  but  to  have  poaea'd 

—  1  Mirf,  gave  life  a  »t — 
Unceilain  both  what  it  had  been, 
^nd  if  by  errot  loit,  or  luck  j 

'^'  Which  some  iniidioui  blight  had  ilruck. 
Or  annual  Hower,  which  pait  ill  blow 

„[  Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know, 

.f       Doubii  loie'd  him  to  and  froj 
J  Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive, 
,  Like  babes  bewilder'd  in  a  mow, 
r  That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold 

n  lliaae  aparkling  colon,  onoo  hia  hoaal, 
y  Fading,  one  by  one  away, 

s  Thin  and  huelea  ai  a  ghoat. 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  aick-bed  by , 
a  ni  at  diatanca,  won*  when  near, 
),  Telling  hei  drvami  u  jealaua  Teai* 
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Where  wbb  it  then,  the  sociable  sprite 
That  crown'd  the  Poei'a  cup  and  deck*d  ha  dish! 
Pbor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish. 
Itself  a  suhetance  by  no  other  right 
But  tliat  it  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevifh  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow ! 
Thank  Heaven!  'tis  not  so  now. 


O  blin  of  blivful  hours! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing. 
While  yet  in  Irldcn's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  First  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  through  FMen's  clotting  gate ! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade  ; 
If  this  were  ever  his.  in  outward  being. 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now,  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows. 
That  whether  real  or  magic  show, 
Whato'cr  it  wat,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low. 
Yet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  IcO  Contentment  in  her  stead : 
And  that  is  next  to  best ! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACaO. 

Op  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  niocMl,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bleKs  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone; 
And,  from  iho  iiimihing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  ihc  past  fur  tliought  of  glee  or  grieC 
In  vain  I  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  und  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  (LH  I  uaich'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  shimb'ring,  secm'd  alone  to  wake; 

0  Friend  I  lonpr  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  hy  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Cianicn  and  its  faiiry. 

The  l(»ve,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  IJoi'caccio's  spirit  warm, 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  n(K>ks  atlown  a  newly-bained  steep 

Kmergin'^  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumherer's  dream, 
Gazed  hy  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  flnger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  .»ne  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought. 
In  selfless  l»oyhoo<j,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  (iincies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love ; 


Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  eameat  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  u  bmi 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-wom  eavi 
Rehearsed  their  war-tpeil  to  the  winds  end  wm 
Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maida. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feett; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priett. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  unwj. 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  aaint'a  daf. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  paq^ 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Kven  in  my  dai^-n  of  thought — Philoaophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poeay ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifefiU  glee, 
That  had  but  newly  left  n  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower,  and  M 
As  if  with  elfln  playfellows  wuU  known, 
And  life  reveul'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  desciy 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  all  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaie 

Now  wander  through  the  EMen  of  thy  hand; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  1  stn^ 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scot^ 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there, 

St  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet 

Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  fuzing  sings: 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she  diidli 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest. 

And  breathe  on  air  hke  hfe,  that  swells  my 


The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  fiee. 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence!  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hiDs! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  di«rant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn « 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountoins,  where  liOve  lies  listening  to  their  ftOi 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  bead, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  interfwint 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  danco  * 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriois  of  roinanco 
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3ccace  airs,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
w-fbund  roll  of  old  Maeonides;* 
n  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
vid's  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 

joying  and  all-blending  sage, 

i  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 

half  conceard,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 

lymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to  thy 

lose! 

;hy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks, 
in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
rim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
fa/  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
at  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAY. 

COMPOSED    0!V    A    SICK    BKD,    UNDEK    SEVERE 
Y   SUFPERIira,  OM  MY  SPIRITUAL  BIRTH-DAY, 

lER  28th. 

to  God  in  Christ—  in  Christ,  my  All! 
lat  Rarth  bonsts,  were  not  lost  cheaply,  rather 
rfeit  that  blest  Name,  by  which  we  call 
LY  One,  the  Almighty  God,  Our  Father? 
!  in  Christ  we  live    and  Christ  in  Thee : 
Thou,  and  everlasting  We ! 

ir  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  dread  not  Death, 
t  I  live,  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breath 
rue  Life.    Let  Sea,  and  Earth,  and  Sky 
ar  against  roe :  on  my  front  I  show 
ighiy  Master's  seal !    In  vain  they  try 
my  Life,  who  can  but  end  its  Woe. 

I>eath-bed,  where  the  Christian  lies? 
3ut  not  his:  Tis  Death  itself  there  dies. 


FRAGMENTS 
lOM  THE  WRECK  OF  MEMORY: 

OR 
B  OF  POEMS  COMPOSED  IN  EARLY  MANHOOD. 

:. — It  may  not  be  without  use  or  interest  to 
,  and  especially  to  intelligent  female  readers 

iccio  cinimnd  For  himself  the  glory  of  baTing  first  in- 
ihe  worki  of  Homer  to  hie  countrrmen. 
m  few  morciirikinir  or  more  intereilinir  proofs  of  the 
Tiin<  infliicncc  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
tca  exercised  on  the  judgmt-nta,  feeling*,  and  imaxi- 
^  tho  lii^rnti  of  Europe  at  the  commencemeat  of  the 
n  of  lileratare,  thnn  the  passage  in  the  Filocopo  of 
>;  whore  I  he  saire  instructor,  Racheo.  as  soon  as  the 
nee  nnd  the  beautiful  girl  Biancafiore  had  learned 
rs.  sets  them  to  study  the  Holp  Book.  Ovid's  Jlrt  <ff 
tcomuicio  Rncheo  a  mettero  il  suo  oflieio  in  esaecu* 
in'cra  vnllcciiudinc.  C  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  imeg* 
lofcer  le  lf>tiere.  fcee  legere  il  santo  libro  d*  Ovmdis, 
tl  sonmo  porta  ir,o$tra,  come  i  santi  fwsiki  M  V»- 
hhano  ne  frcddi  cuori  oecendsrs.^* 
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of  poetry,  to  observe,  that  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  the 
Greek  metres  to  the  English  language,  we  must  begin 
by  substituting  quality  of  sound  for  quantity — that  is. 
accentuated  or  comparatively  emphasized  syllables, 
for  what,  in  the  Greek  and  LaUn  verse,  are  named 
long,  and  of  which  the  prosodial  mark  is  ~ ;  and  vice 
versdt  unaccentuated  syllables  for  short,  marked  ^. 
Now  the  hexameter  verse  consists  of  two  sorts  of /ref, 
the  spondee,  composed  of  two  long  syllable!,  and  the 
dactyl,  composed  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short  The  following  verse  from  the  Psalms,  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  perfect  hexameter  (i.  e.  line  of  six  feet) 
in  the  English  language :  — 

God  came  |  up  with  a  |  shout :  oar  |  Lord  with 
thS  I  sound  Of  &  |  triimpet. 

But  so  few  are  the  truly  spondaie  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, such  as  Egypt,  uprOar,  tGjrmGii,  &c.,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  substitute,  in  most  instances,  the 
trochee,  or  ~  a,  t.  e.  such  words  as  merry,  lightlj^,  &c. 
for  the  proper  spondee.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
in  the  hexameter  the  fiflh  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and 
the  sixth  a  spondee,  or  trochee.  I  will  end  this  note 
with  two  hexameter  lines,  likewise  from  the  Psalna. 

There  Is  &  )  river  tho  |  flowing  whire  |  Of  sh&ll  j 
gladden  the  cit)^. 

H&lle  I  lujah  the  \  citj^  U  |  Gud  JehoviUi!  b&th  | 
blot  her.] 


L  HYMN  TO  THE  EARTH. 

Earth  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  none 

and  the  mother. 
Hail !  O  Goddess,  thrice  hail !    Blest  be  thou !  andi 

blessing.  I  hymn  thee ! 
Forth,  ye  sweet  sounds !  from  my  harp,  and  my  voice 

shall  float  on  your  surges — 
Soar  thou  alof\,  O  my  soul !  and  bear  up  my  song  on 

thy  pinions. 

Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes — green  meadowa, 

and  lake  with  green  island, 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream  flowing 

in  brightness. 
Thrilled  with  thy  beauty  and  love,  in  the  wooded  slope 

of  the  mountain. 
Here,  Great  Mother,  I  lie,  thy  child  with  its  head  on 

thy  bosom ! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  creep  or  rush  through 

thy  tresses : 
Green-haired  Goddrss !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as  thi^ 

hurry  or  linger. 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  witn  musical 

murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy;  and  tenderest 

sadness 
Shed'st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy  and 

the  heavenly  gladness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and  the 

hymns  of  thanksgiving. 
Earth !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  tho  nune 

and  the  mother, 
Sister  thou  of  the  Stars,  and  beloved  by  the  ti^i.  tiM 

rejoicer ! 
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Guardian  and  friend  of  the  Moon,  O  Earth,  whom 

the  Comets  forget  not. 
Tea,  in  the  measoreleM  distance  wheel  round,  and 

again  they  behold  thee ! 
Fadeless  and  young  (and  what  if  the  latest  birth  of 

Creation  f) 
Bride  and  consort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  upon 

thee  enamored ! 
Say,  mysterious  Earth !  O  say,  great  Mother  and  God- 

dess! 
Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap 

was  ungirdled, 
Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed 

thee  and  won  thee ! 
Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fiurest  and  first  of  the  blushes 

of  morning ! 
Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth !  the  throe  of  thy 

sel  Pretention : 
July  thou  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at 

tfiy  centre ! 
Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience ; 

and  forthwith 
Myriad  mjrriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  mighty 

embracement, 
Thousand*fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thon- 

sand*fold  instincts. 
Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters:  the  rivers  sang 

on  their  channels ; 
Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas :  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward ; 
Toung  life  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  woodsy 

and  the  echoing  mountains. 
Wandered  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  in  blos- 
soming branches. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 


IV.  THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE  DEI 
AND  EX£MPUFI£D. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fbontain'a  silvery 
In  the  pentameter  aye  fidling  in  melody  bac 


II.  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS.  WRITTEN  DURING 
A  TEMPORARY  BLINDNESS.  IN  1799. 

O,  WHAT  a  Ufe  is  the  Eyb's  !  what  a  strange  and 

inscrutable  essence ! 
Him,  that  is  utterly  blind,  nor  glimpses  the  fire  that 

warms  him ; 
Him,  that  never  beheld  the  swelling  breast  of  his 

mother ; 
Him,  that  smiled  in  his  gladness,  as  a  babe  that  smiles 

in  its  slumber ; 
Even  for  Him  it  exists!    It  moves  and  stirs  in  its 

prison! 
lives  with  a  separate  life;  and *'Is  it  a  Spirit?** 

he  murmurs : 
Sure,  it  has  thoughts  of  its  own,  and  to  ski  is  only 

a  language !" 


m.  THE   HOMERIC   HEXAMETER    DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

^"nutNOLT  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless 

ImIIows, 
NbChing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and 

the  ocean 


y.    A  VERSIFIED  REFLBCTION. 

[A  Force  is  the  provincial  term  in  Combe 
any  narrow  fall  of  water  from  the  summit  of 
tain  precipice.  —  The  following  atanza  (it  i 
arrogate  the  name  of  poem)  or  versified  n 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  gaziQg  < 
parallel  Fcrceh  on,  a  moonlight  night,  at  tlH 
the  Saddleback  Fell.— S.  T.  C] 

On  stem  Bixncarthur*8  pexilooa  height 
The  wind  is  tyrannous  and  atrong: 
And  flasning  forth  unsteady  light 
From  stem  Blencarthur*s  skiey  height 
As  loud  the  torrents  throng! 

Beneath  the  moon  in  gentle  weather 
They  bind  the  earth  and  sky  together  t 
But  oh !  the  Sky,  and  all  iU  fonam,  how  qnisi 
The  things  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  foil  c 
and  riot! 


LOVE'S  GHOST  AND  RE-EVAlflTK 

Alf  ALLEGORIC  KOlEAlfOK. 

like  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind,    . 

Some  caravan  had  left  behind ; 

Who  sits  beside  a  min*d  well. 

Where  the  shy  Dipsads^  bask  and  swel 
And  now  he  cowers  with  low-hung  head  osli 
And  listens  fbr  some  human  sound  in  vain  > 
And  now  the  aid,  which  Heaven  alone  can  gi 
Upturns  his  eyeless  face  from  Heaven  to  gain 
Even  thus,  in  languid  mood  and  vacant  hour, 
Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant, 
With  brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden  bowe 
I  sate  upon  its  couch  of  Camomile : 
And  lo! — or  was  it  a  brief  sleep,  the  while 
I  watch'd  the  sickly  calm  and  aimless  scope 
Of  my  own  heart  ? — I  saw  the  inmate,  Hori, 

That  once  had  made  that  heart  si 
Lie  lifeless  at  my  feet ! 

And  LovK  stole  in,  in  maiden  fonn. 
Toward  my  arborseat! 

She  bent  and  kissed  her  sister's  Upa, 
As  she  was  wont  to  do : 

Alas !  *l  was  but  a  chilling  braath. 

That  woke  enough  of  life  in  deadi 
To  make  Hope  die  anew. 


*  Thm  Asps  of  the  stnd-dsseits,  sneisBtIf 
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M  won,  worth  iMteninff  to,  firom  tho  omb  who 
ilk  nonieoM.**— './fiiMi. 


THE  REPROOF  AND  REPLY: 

0WKR-THIEr*8  APOLOGT,  FOR  A  EOBBXRY 

ED    IN  MR.  AND  MRS. *B  GARDEN,  ON 

HORNING,  25th   of  MAT,   1833,  BXTWIXN 
R8  or  KLKYXN  AND  TWRLYX. 

^leridge ! — and  can  thb  be  yoo  f 
»>miiiaiidmentB  f— aod  in  ehorch-tiiiie  too  f 
lot  heftid,  or  have  yoo  heard  in  vain, 
Dd*parentage>reoording  ttrain  f — 
■hrin,  that  •hrill  cried  mack'rel  drown— 
the  drop— the  yooth  not  yet  cut  down  — 
reet-heart — the  last  dying  speech  — 
all  thii  begin  in  Sabbath-briMch  f 
new  better !    In  brood  open  day 
al  ODt,  and  steal  oar  flowers  away  f 
posMss  yon  f    Ah  I  sweet  yonth,  I  ioar* 
rith  horns  and  tail  was  at  yoor  ear  r* 

%  of  late,  aecQsing  liincy  brooght 

to  the  Pbet*s  thonght 

he  meek  Psmasaian  youth's  reply  >^ 
ileading  look— a  downcast  eye  — 

'air  dame !  a  Tisiooary  wight; 

or  hill-side  mansion  sparkling  whiter 

:  all  hovering  round  the  Moses'  home^ 

t  been  your  Poet's  wont  to  roam. 

t  mom,  on  his  bed-charmed  senae^ 

■eam  of  music  isiued  thence, 

himself^  as  it  flow*d  warbling  os^ 

Tocal  fount  of  Helicon ! 

IS  if  to  settle  the  ooncem, 

N>  he  beheld,  in  many  a  turn, 

I  sweet  rill  from  its  fimlal  urn ; 

a  blame  Y— No !  none,  that  law  and  heard, 

e  a  bard,  that  he,  thus  inlystirr'd, 

lolding  in  each  fervent  trait, 

H for  Polly  Hjrmnia ! 

I  thoa  stood  beside  the  maid 

form  in  sable  stole  arreyed, 

retful  thought  he  hail'd  in  thee, 

I  long-lost  friend  Mol  Poraond  f 

'  you,  Mft  warblings,  I  complain! 

that  from  the  bee-hive  of  my  brain 

9  fancies  forth,  a  freakish  root, 

k1  the  air  with  dreams  tum*d  inside  out 

aspired— each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 
y  month,  th'  enohantrea  of  the  year, 
)or  me  (no  conjurer,  God  wot !) 
m*s  self  accomplice  in  the  plot 
en  wonder  if  I  went  astray  f 
Jone,  nor  loven  mad  as  they — 

daydreams  in  the  month  of  May, 
Qck'd  *  each  flower  that  tweetest  blow^— 

in  sleep,  needs  follow  must  his  note. 


Thus  long  accustomed  on  the  twy-fork*d  hill,* 
To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  will ; 
The  garden's  msM,  like  No-man*s  land,  I  trsad* 
Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head ; 
For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  fancy,  fooling. 
With  autecfatio  band  at  once  repealing  ■ 
Five  Acts  of  FErliament  'gainst  private  stealing ! 

But  jret  from  C m,  who  despairs  of  grace  f 

There 's  no  spring-gun  nor  man-trap  in  Ihat  ftoa ! 

Let  Moses  then  bok  black,  and  Aaron  blue. 

That  look  as  if  they  had  little  else  to  do  I 

For  C    .  m  speaks.  *■  Poor  youth !  he's  bat  a  waif 

The  spoons  all  right!  The  hen  and  chickens  aafof 

Well,  well,  ne  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards  — 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for  Baids  r 


n.   IN  ANSWER  TO  A  FEIEND*8  aUESTION. 
Her  attachment  may  difier  from  yours  m  ehgret. 

Provided  they  are  both  of  one  kind ; 
But  friendship^  how  tender  so  ever  it  be. 

Gives  no  accord  to  love,  however  refined. 

Love,  that  meets  not  with  love.  As  tnM  natora 
revealing. 

Grows  ashamed  of  itself,  and  demon  t 
If  you  cannot  lift  hers  op  to  your  state  of  fbeUn^ 

Yoo  nrast  lower  down  your  state  to  herL 


m.   LINES  TO  A  come  AUTHOR,  ON  AN  ABU 

8IVB  REVIEW. 

What  though  the   chilly  wide-moath'd  quacking 

chorus 
From  the  rank  swamps  of  murk  Review-land  croak 
So  was  it,  neighbour,  in  the  times  before  us. 
When  Momos,  throwing  on  his  Attic  cloak. 
Romped  with  the  Graces  t  and  each  tickled  Mose 
(That  Turk,  Dan  PhoBbns,  whom  bards  call  divine. 
Was  married  to  —at  least,  he  kepi — all  nine)  — 
They  fled ;  but  with  reverted  fiices  ran ! 
Yet,  somewhat  the  broad  freedoms  to  exeose, 
They  had  allured  the  audacious  Greek  to  use, 
Swoie  they  nustook  him  for  their  own  Good  Man 
This  Momus — Aristophanea  on  earth 
Men  called  him — maugre  all  hk  wit  and  worth. 
Was  croaked  and  gabbled  at   How,  then,  should  yon. 
Or  I,  Friend,  hope  to  'scape  the  skulking  crew  t 
No:  laugh,  and  say  aloud,  in  tones  of  glee, 
**  I  hate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  hate  me  r* 


IV.   AN  EXPECTORATION. 

OR  STLENETIC  XXTKMPORS,  ON  MT  JOYFUL  DKFARTURI 
FROM  TH>  CITT  OF  COLOGNE. 

As  I  am  Rhymer, 

And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr.  Mum's  Rudesheimer  t 

And  the  church  of  St  Geryon 

*Tlie  EdsMi  PifiMusat  b  mnarksble  for  Ms  bpomnwiili 
of  hmqiiaI  iMiiUit  the  lowtr  dsooeuDSlsd  HssMMteed,  1K4 
Mfhw  Uiffafsls. 

tThe  spotliMNb  of  RhsoUi  wins. 

31  «l 
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Are  the  two  thiogi  tkxw 
Thftt  deienre  to  be  known 
In  the  body-and-eoul-etinking  town  of  Cologne 


EXPECTORATION  THE  SECOND. 

Iff  Couf.t  a  town  of  monks  and  bonei,t 
And  pavemeolB  frng'd  with  morderoai 
And  ragB,  and  hagi,  and  hideona  wenchei ; 
I  ooonted  two«ad-MTenty  itenchei^ 
All  well-defined  and  several  stinks ! 
Te  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and 
Tlie  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
Bat  tell  me,  nymphs !  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  f  $ 


SONG 


DirKOVIiA  0!C  HEARIIfO  A  0O1IO  IN  YEAUE  OF  A 
LAnT*8  BKAUTT. 

'  Tu  not  the  lily  brow  I  prize, 
Nor  roseate  cheeks,  nor  sunny  eyes, 
Enough  of  lilies  and  of  roses ! 
A  thousand  fold  more  dear  to  me 
The  gentle  look  that  love  discloses, 
The  look  that  love  alone  can 


THE  POET'S  ANSWER 

TO  A  LADT'S  aUESnON  EESnCTINO  THE  ACOOMPLIBH- 
MKNTi  MOST  DESIRABLE  IN  AN  IN8TEUCTEE8S  OF 
CHILDEEN. 

Cer  wayward  childhood  would 'st  tliou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  Oracet, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  Amp  tchooL 
for  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it ;  so 
fo  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education,  Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks,  I  see  them  grroup'd  in  seemly  show, 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope 
And  robes  that  touching,  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 

O  part  them  never!  If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  will  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive. 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 
And  the  soil  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies: 
Tlias  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to 
Love. 

tTbe  Gorman  name  of  Coloene. 

t  Of  the  eleven  Uioasand  Tirgin  martyra. 

^Aa  Neeeeaitj  b  the  mother  of  Invention,  and  eztremea 
btffsteaeh  other,  the  fact  above  recorded  may  explain  how  this 
mutmU  town  (which,  alas !  oi  aometime*  happeni  with  veni- 
•oo,  hat  heen  kept  too  long,)  came  to  be  the  birth-plaoe  of  the 
firsfrsnt  of  apiriiaoua  floida,  the  £s«  d«  CoUgmt, 


Tet  haply  there  will  oone  a  vrauj  dsff , 
When  over-task'd  nt  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beoenth  the  load  grro  mg^ 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  8Catiie*s  atm^plk 
Stands  the  mule  sister,  Patikncb;  nothiof  kl^ 
And  both  supporting  does  the  wofk  of  boik 


JULIA. 


■wdiode 
BaKksMrialiqnad.— . 


JiTUA  was  blest  with  beauty,  wH,  and  giaeei 
Small  poets  loved  to  sing  her  Uooininf  free* 
Before  heraltan,  lo !  a  numeroas  bain 
Preferr'd  their  vows ;  yet  all  prelerr'd  in  tail: 
"nil  charming  FloriOk  bom  to  cooquer. 
And  tonch'd  the  fiur  one  with  an  eqoal 
The  flame  she  felt,  and  ill  oonU  abe  eoncesl 
What  eveiy  look  and  actioQ  woold  fereaL 
With  boldness  then,  which  seldom  ftik  to 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  marriage  and  of  love; 
The  course  of  hymeneal  joya  he  lomidi^ 
The  &ir  one's  eyes  dance  pteesoie  ai  the  flNMii 
Nought   now   remain'd  bat  ^Noes^— hswM 

meant  — 
And  the  sweet  coyness  that  endean  fiawsit 
The  youth  upon  hm  knees  enraptured  lall  :— 
The  stFsnge  misfortune,  oh !  what  woidsoanlsUt 
Tell !  ye  neglected  sylphs !  who  lap4ogB  gnaid, 
Why  snatoh'd  ye  not  away  yoor  psectooa  waidf 
Why  Bufier'd  jb  the  lover's  weight  to  &11 
On  the  ili-&ted  neck  of  mnch-loved  BsO  t 
The  fiivorito  on  his  mistress  casts  hb  eyes^ 
Gives  a  short  melsncholy  howl,  and  — dies! 
Sacred  his  ashes  lie,  and  long  his  rest ! 
Anger  and  grief  divide  poor  Julia's  breast 
Her  eyes  she  fix'd  on  guilty  Florio  first. 
On  him  the  storm  of  angry  grief  most  boist 
That  storm  he  fled :  —  he  wooes  a  kinder  ftir« 
Whose  fond  aflections  no  dear  puppies  sbara^ 
'T  were  vain  to  tell  how  Julia  inned  away  ;— 
Unhappy  fair,  that  in  one  luckless  day 
(From  future  almanacs  the  day  be  cross*d !) 
At  once  her  lover  and  her  lafnlog  lost ! 

178a 


lyet 


To  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  (yet  mourn  in  vain) 
That  fled  neglected ;  wisely  thou  hast  trod 
The  better  path  —  and  that  high  meed  which  God 
Assign'd  to  virtue  tow'ring  from  the  dust. 
Shall  wait  thy  rising.  Spirit  pure  and  just ! 

O  God !  how  sweet  it  were  to  think,  that  all 
Who  silent  mourn  around  this  gloomy  ball 
Might  hear  the  voice  of  joy ;  —  but 't  is  the  will 
Of  man's  great  Author,  that  through  good  and  ill 
Calm  he  should  hold  his  coiuse,  and  so  sustain 
His  varied  lot  of  (deasure,  toil,  and  pain. 

ITS 
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TO  THE  REV.  W.  I.  HORT 

!  je  cUmoroiit  carat,  be  mate ! 
Agsia  deer  hannonitt,  again 
the  hollow  of  thy  flate 
that  pasion-warbled  atrain ; 
back  each  form  shall  bring 
The  lorelieat  of  her  shadowy  throng, 
iSd  bop0,  that  soars  on  sky-lark*s  wing^ 
Shmll  caiol  forth  her  gladdest  song ! 

>  akill'd  with  magic  spell  to  roll 

thrilling  tones  that  concentrate  the  soul ! 
ithe  ihioogh  thy  flute  those  tender  notes  again, 
'^HThil*  nesr  thee  aits  the  chastened  maiden  miU ; 
her  raise  the  poet's  kindred  strain 
■oA  inpasMo'd  Toice,  correctly  wild. 


In  fieadom*^  undiTkled  dell 
toil  and  health  with  melk>w'd  love  shall  dwell : 
Far  fiom  folly,  fiir  firom  men. 
In  the  rode  romantic  glen. 
Up  tha  clilC  and  through  the  glade, 
Wa]id*rhig  with  the  dear  foved  maid, 
I  ahall  listen  to  the  lay 
And  ponder  on  the  for  away ;  — 
9till  aa  aha  bids  those  thrilling  notes  aspiro, 
my  food  attuned  heart  her  lyre), 
r*d  form,  my  friend !  shall  reappear, 
Ami  I  will  thank  thee  with  a  raptured  tear ! 
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TO  CHARLES  LAMR 

WITI    AN    UNFINIBHSn    POEM. 

Tbcv  for  my  aoanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhym 

Elabofata  and  swelling;— yet  the  heart 

Roc  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  poweii 

1  ask  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  veise 

TsdkwB  to  thee,  and  from  thy  anxious  thought 

Ofd 

F 
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And 
1. 


mood.    In  ftncy  (well  I  know) 
wand*ring  far  and  local  cares 
round  a  dear  loved  sister's  bed, 
step,  and  watchest  the  foint  look, 
pang  with  fond  solicitudes 
tones  medicinal  of  love. 
had,  an  only  sister  — 
She  lofvied  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ; 
To  her  I  poar'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows ; 
(As  a  sick  patiaot  in  a  nuise's  arms) 
And  ot  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies  — 
fhat  e'ao  from  friendship's  eye  will  shrink  ashamed. 
0!  I  bftve  waked  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Decauaci  she  was  not !  —  Cheerily,  dear  Charies ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shall  cherish  many  a  year ; 
9ach  warm  preaages  feel  I  of  high  hope ! 
For  not  ■ninterested  the  dear  maid 
!>•  Tiaw'd— her  aoul  a£fectionale  yet  wise. 
Bar  pd6rii*d  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
IWl  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knnwa  (tba  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
or  whoaa  ooiniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aaghl  to  imptora  ware  impotence  of  mind  0 

V« 


That  my  mute  thoughta  are  sad  before  his  throne^ 
Prepared,  when  He  his  healing  ray  vouchsafoe, 
Thank^ving  to  pour  forth  with  liOed  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
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TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

SiSTKE  of  lovelorn  poets,  Philomel ! 
How  many  bards  in  city  garrets  pent. 
While  at  their  window  they  with  downward  eye 
Mark  the  foint  lamp-beam  on  the  kennell'd  mud. 
And  listen  to  the  drow^  cry  of  the  watchnMMi, 
(Those  hoarse  unfeather'd  nightingales  of  time  I, 
How  many  wretched  bards  address  the  name. 
And  hers,  the  fuU-orb'd  queen,  that  shines  above. 
But  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough  mark. 
Within  whose  mild  moon-mellow*d  foliage  hid. 
Thou  warblost  sad  thy  pity-pleading  strainsi 
Oh,  1  have  listen'd,  till  my  working  souU 
Waked  by  those  strains  to  thousand  phantaaiea, 
Absorb'd,  hath  ceased  to  listen !  Therefore  oft 
I  hymn  thy  name  ;  and  with  a  proud  delight 
Oft  will  I  tell  thee,  minstrel  of  the  moon 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
That  all  thy  soft  diversities  of  tone, 
Though  sweeter  for  than  the  delicioua  aiia 
That  vibrato  from  a  white-arm'd  lady's  barp^ 
What  time  the  languishment  of  lonely  love 
Melts  in  her  eye,  and  heaves  her  breast  of  snow 
Are  not  so  sweet,  as  is  the  voice  of  her. 
My  Sara  —  best  beloved  of  human  kind ! 
When  breathing  the  pure  soul  of  tenderness. 
She  thrilb  me  with  the  husband's  promised  name ! 
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TO  SARA. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  craapa 

In  Sumin's  flow'ry  vale ; 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weepa. 

Slow  waving  to  the  gale. 


"  Cease,  restless  gale.**  it  seems  to  say, 
*«  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing  t 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wings  are  flying. 

*«  T6-morrow  shall  the  traveller  oona. 
That  errt  beheld  me  blooming ; 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Sumin/* 

With  eager  goze  and  wetted  cheek 

My  wanton  haunts  alotjg. 
Thus,  lovely  maiden,  thou  shalt 

The  youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breexie  will  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power. 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy 
In  siumber^B  nightly  hoar 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKa 


CASIMia 

If  we  except  Lucreiios  and  Statioi,  I  know  no 
Latin  poet,  ancient  or  nnxiern,  who  baa  equalled  Caii- 
mir  in  boldneM  of  conception,  opulence  of  fiuicy,  or 
beauty  of  venification.  The  odea  of  this  illustrioui 
Jesuit  were  tranalated  into  ElogUsh  about  150  years 
ago,  by  a  G.  Hlls,  I  think.  I  never  saw  the  tranala^ 
tion.  A  few  of  the  odea  have  been  tranalated  in  a 
very  animated  manner  by  Watti.  I  have  subj<Mned 
the  third  ode  of  the  second  Book,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  firat  Hoe.  is  an  efiusion  of  exquisite 
elegance.  In  the  imitation  attempted  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  destroyed  the  efiect  of  suddenness,  by 
translating  into  two  stanzas  what  is  one  in  the  original 

1796. 
AD  LYRAM. 

SoNOEA  buxi  filia  sutilis, 
Pendebia  alta,  barbile  popiilo» 

Dam  ridet  aer,  et  supines 

Solidtat  ievis  aura  fhmdes. 

Te  nbilantia  lenior  habitus 
Perflabit  £uri :  me  jiuet  intrim 

Collum  recllnasse,  et  verenti 

Sic  temere  jacuisse  ripa. 

Ehea !  serennm  qna  nebula  tegnnt 
Repente  coslum :  qms  sonus  imbrium ! 

Sargamus — heu  semper  fugaci 

Gaodia  proteritura  passu ! 

IMITATION. 

Tib  solemn  breathing  air  is  ended  — 
Cease,  oh  Lyre !  thy  kindred  lay! 

From  the  poplar  branch  suspended. 
Glitter  to  the  eye  of  day ! 

On  thy  wires,  hov*ring,  dying 

Softly  sighs  the  summer  wind : 
I  will  slumber,  careless  Ijring 

By  yon  waterfall  reclined. 

In  the  forest  hollow-roaring 
Ilark !  I  hear  a  deep'ning  sound  — 

Clouds  rise  thick  with  heavy  low'ring ! 
See!  th* horizon  blackens  round! 

Parent  of  the  soothing  measure. 

Let  me  seize  thy  netted  string! 
Swiftly  flies  the  flatterer,  pleasure, 

Headlong,  ever  on  the  wing! 


DARWrNIANA. 

THE  HOUR  WHEN  WK  SHALL  MKKT  AGAIN. 

'^^mpoted  during  Ulness  and  in  abttnce.) 

uiM  Hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afiir, 
Oh,  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
knd  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 


My  gemie  love !  careswng  and  ewaHTd, 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  tarn  to  nbI; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  fiom  her  aniling  tfi^ 
Lull  the  fond  woe,  and  med'cine  me  with  ^||ta| 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  Umi 
Like  melted  rabies,  o'er  my  pallid 
ChUl'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  Mm  of  1% 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  days 
Young  day  returning  at  the  promiaed  kmr. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  the  lav'rite  flomr^- 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  abe  sigfa^ 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustra  firom  ber  cyea. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'iet  fre^: 
Hia  pitying  mistw  mouma,  and  mounng  kssh' 

17% 

In  my  calmer  momenta  I  have  the  firmot  friih  Ai 
all  things  work  together  for  good.  Bui.  alas!  itMM 
a  long  and  adaikprocesa:— 

The  early  year's  ftst-flying  vapon  ainy 
In  shadowing  train  acroa  the  orb  of  &Kf; 
And  we  poor  insects  of  a  lew  atioit  lioini^ 
Deem  it  a  world  of  gloom. 
Were  it  not  better  hope,  a  nobler  dooBi» 
Proud  to  believe,  that  virith  mora  acliva  pown 
On  rapid  many-colour*d  wing. 
We  thro'  one  bright  peipetual  qxing 
Shall  hover  round  the  firuita  and  Oownn, 
Screened  by  those  clouds,  and  chaiirii'd  faylhw 
showen!  1796 


COUNT  RUMFORD'S  ESSAT& 

These,  Virtue, are  thy  triumph,  that  adom 
Fitliest  our  nature,  and  bespeak  ua  bom 
For  loftiest  action ; — not  to  gaze  and  run 
From  cUme  to  clime ;  or  batten  in  the  sua. 
Dragging  a  drony  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
Like  summer  insects  in  a  gaudy  hour ; 
Nor  yet  o'er  lovesick  tales  with  fancy  range, 
And  cry, '  T  is  pitiful,  *t  is  passing  strange! ' 
But  on  life's  varied  views  to  look  around. 
And  raise  expiring  sorrow  from  the  ground  >- 
And  ho — who  thus  hath  borne  hia  part  asagn'd 
In  the  sad  fellowship  of  human  kiiid. 
Or  for  a  moment  soothed  the  bitter  pain 
Of  a  poor  brother — has  not  lived  in  vain. 
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EPIGRAMS 

Olf  A  LATE  MARRIAOK  BETWKCIf  A2f  OLD  MilD  AA 
A  FEENCH  FETIT  MAITftE. 


Tho'  Miss *s  match  is  a  eulgect  of  anithi. 

She  consider'd  the  matter  full  well. 
And  wisely  preferr'd  leading  one  ape  on  earth 

To  perhaps  a  whole  doien  in  hell.  119& 
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Qlf  AN  ABfCmOUS  DOCTOR. 

I  Rii&*b  eje  dy  Copid  aboC  hk  dart, 
laa  it  tddDOf  in  Seiigndo*s  hMrt. 

fion  that  momant  has  he  known, 
pModbl  iUep  has  from  hii  eytlidi  flown; 
opiaBi*b  firee,  tnd  what  it  mora,  alack ! 
own  oiBtion'a,  cannoC  bring  it  backt 
nnlam  ttm  pitiea  hii  affictiooi, 
win  naka  him  taka  hia  own  praacripdooa. 
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TO  A  PRIMROSE, 
(m  wan  bbt  m  ths  iKAaoM.) 


■iiMM,  et  foborii  otpen 
i  at 


allanSnMCi  at^M 


Tur  amilaa  I  nala,  awaet  eariy  flower. 
That  peeping  Ibith  thy  rustic  bower 
The  feadte  newa  of  earth  doat  bring, 
A  fiagrantmaaMnger  of  spring! 

Bat  tender  btoasom,  why  so  pale? 
Doac  beer  stem  winter  in  the  gale? 
And  didat  thoo  tempt  th'  ungentle  sky 
T»  eaiek  one  Tanal  glanoe  and  die  I 


Such  the  wan  lustra  sicknem  wears. 
When  health'a  first  feeble  beam  appean ; 
So  langnid  ara  the  smiles  that  seek 
To  eettle  on  thy  care>wom  cheek! 

When  timoroos  hope  the  head  upreen; 
Sdll  drooping  and  still  moist  with  tears, 
IC  through  dispening  grief,  be  seen 
Of  bliss  the  heaTenly  spark  aerene. 
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EPIGRAM. 

fffoaw  MaiTias  reads  his  hobbling  Yeiae 

T»  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 

Hia  rciot,  aa  well  as  rhymes. 

Tec  fiAaany— ^Bforius  is  no  ass:**— 
Bat  MsTius  makea  it  clear, 

That  be  *b  a  monster  of  an  ass. 
An  ass  without  an  ear. 
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WSCRimON  BY  THE  REV.  W.  &  BOWLES. 
Ill  ifrraxa  arowsr  church. 

LcTDiabi;  mundi  strapitu  curisque  reoiotus, 
Latos  abi !  eeth  qua  vocat  alma  quieai 

pm  Fides  loquitur,  lacrymapque  incauaat  inaroen, 
<^as  cadit  in  rsatras,  care  pater,  cinerea 

lea !  lantom  Uoeat  meritos  hos  soliere  ritus 
£t  hwguni  tremula  dicers  voce,  vale ! 


TRANSLATION. 

Depart  in  joy  fW>m  this  workl's  noise  and  atrilb 
To  the  deep  quiet  of  eeleatial  life ! 
Depert!— Aflection*^  self  reproves  the  tear 
Which  fiOls,  O  honoor^d  Psrent !  on  thy  bier  ^- 
Yet  Nature  will  be  beard,  the  heart  will  aweU, 
And  the  voice  tremble  vrith  a  last  Fhuewell! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THB 
DARK  LADIE. 

Ths  following  poem  is  intended  as  the  introdnetkm 
to  a  somewhat  kmger  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad 
word  Ladie  tor  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  ofobsolstanem 
in  it;  and  as  it  is  professedly  a  tale  of  andeot  times, 
I  trust  that  the  aflictionate  lovers  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, as  Camden  saya,  wiU  grant  me  their  paidon, 
and  perhaps  may  be  induced  to  admit  a  ferae  and 
propriety  in  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  adduced 
against  the  author,  that  in  these  tiroes  of  fear  and 
expecMtion,  when  novelties  explode  around  us  in  all 
directions,  be  should  presume  to  ofller  to  the  public  a 
silly  tale  of  oM-ftshiooed  k>ve  >  and  five  years  ago, 
I  own  I  shoukl  have  allowed  and  felt  the  ferae  of  this 
objectioa  But  alas!  explosion  after  explosion  baa i 
oeeded  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itself  oeaaaa  to  \ 
new ;  and  it  is  possible  that  now,  even  a  aimple  sloiy 
wholly  uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find 
some  attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutionB,  ea  to 
thoM  who  have  remained  a  kM^  time  by  the  fells  of 
Niagara,  the  lowest  whispering  becomes  distinctly 

audible. 

1799 
O  LEAVK  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 

O  leave  the  elder  blooai,  feir  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypiem  and  a  myitle-boagh 
Tliis  mom  around  my  harp  yon  twined* 

Because  it  feshkxi'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  woe, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark :  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  roost,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  fer  thee ! 

O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  RASH  CONJUROH 

AN   UNCOIirOSXO  rOEM. 

We  ask  and  urge — (here  ends  the  story .) 

All  Christian  Papishes  to  pay 

That  this  unhappy  conjuror  may. 

Instead  of  Hell,  be  put  in  Purgatory,— 
For  then  there 's  hope  ^~ 
Long  live  the  Pope !         1800l 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


PSYCHE. 

Thk  batterfly  the  ancient  Gredam  made 
The  80ul*s  fiiir  emblen,  and  ila  only 
But  the  soul  escaped  the  flavith  tiade 
Of  mortal  life  .'—For  in  this  earthly  frame 
Ouia  is  the  reptile'i  lot,  mach  toil,  mo^  blame. 
Manifold  moUom  making  little  speed. 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  .we  feed. 
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COMPLAINT. 

How  aeldom.  Friend !  a  good  great  man  inherili 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  man  obtain  tnat  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 


REPROOF. 


Foe  shame,  dear  Friend !  renoonce  this  canting  strain ! 
What  woold'st  thoa  have  a  good  man  to  obtain  f 
Place — titles— salary — a  gilded  chain^ 
Or  throne  of  coites  which  his  sword  hath  slain  f — 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  bat  ends ! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  great  good  man  f^thiee  treasures,  love,  and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  in&nt's  breath ; — 
And  three  Arm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  night— 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 
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AN  ODE  TO  RAIN. 

OOMPOSKD  BEFORK  DAY-UGHT,  ON  THE  MOENING 
APPOINTED  FOR  TUE  DEPARTURE  OF  A  VERY  WOR- 
THY,  BUT  NOT  VERY  PLEASANT  VISITOR,  WHOM  IT 
WAB  FEARED  THE  RAIN  MIOUT  DETAIN. 

I  KNOW  it  is  dark ;  and  though  I  have  lain 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  eyes. 
But  lie  in  the  dark,  as  a  blind  man  lies. 

0  Rain !  that  I  lie  listening  to. 
You're  but  a  doleful  sound  at  best: 

1  owe  3rou  little  thanks,  't  is  true 

For  breaking  thus  my  needful  rest, 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

0  Rain !  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 

1  '11  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep, 
Though  sick  and  sore  for  want  of  sleep. 
But  only  now  for  this  one  day, 

Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away ! 

O  Rain!  with  your  dull  two-fold  sound. 

The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round ! 

You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we, 

Both  night  and  day,  but  ill  agree : 

For  dajTS,  and  montlis,  and  almost  years, 

Hsve  limp'd  on  through  this  vale  of  teara 


Since  body  of  mine  and  rainy  wtadiMv 

Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together 

Yet  if  as<sooQ  as  it  is  light, 

O  Rain!  yon  will  but  take  your  (fighl* 

Though  you  should  come  again  to 

And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  aonow; 

Though  stomach  should  sicken,  and  knasi  ri 

swell — 
1*11  nothing  speak  of  yon  bat  welL 
But  only  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away! 

Dear  Rain !  I  ne'er  refuae  to  aay 
You  're  a  good  creature  in  year  way. 
Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myaell^ 
Would  fit  a  panon's  lower  shel^ 
Showing  how  very  good  yon  are^— 
What  then  f  sometimea  it  moat  be  ftii; 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  f 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away ! 

Dear  Rain !  if  I've  been  cold  and  slryt 
Take  no  ofienoe !  I  'U  tell  ]roa  why. 
A  dear  old  Friend  e*en  now  is  hera. 
And  with  him  came  my  sistar  dear; 
After  long  absence  now  first  met, 
Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beaeC 
With  three  dear  Frieiida!  in  tralh,  «t  gmr 
Impatiently  to  be  alone. 
We  three  you  mark !  and  not  one  man! 
The  strong  wish  makea  my  spirit  iora. 
We  have  so  much  to  talk  aboot. 
So  many  sad  things  to  let  out ; 
So  many  tears  in  our  eye-oomen^ 
Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Homen— 
In  short,  as  soon  as  it  is  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away. 

And  this  I  *ll  swear  to  ]rou,  dear  Rain ! 

Whenever  you  shall  come  again. 

Be  you  as  dull  as  e'er  you  could; 

(And  by  the  bye  't  is  understood. 

You  're  not  so  pleasant,  as  you  're  good  0 

Yet,  knowing  well  jrour  worth  and  place, 

1  'il  welcome  you  with  cheerful  fiioe; 

And  though  you  sUiy  a  week  or  mora. 

Were  ten  times  duller  than  before ; 

Yet  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  will 

I  '11  sit  and  listen  to  you  still ; 

Nor  should  you  go  away,  dear  Rain ! 

Uninvited  to  remain. 

But  only  now.  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away.  1809> 


TRANSLATION 

OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  OTTFRIED'b  METRICAL  PARAPI 
OF  THE  G08PEL8. 

"  This  Paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of 
lemagne,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  occasiona 
sages  of  connderable  poetic  merit.  There  is  i 
and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines 
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!!rhapter  V.}t  which  even  in  the  trane- 
t,  I  flatter  mjrwlf,  fail  to  interest  the 
ed  it  deacribing  the  circumatancea  im- 
>wing  the  birth  of  our  Lord." — Biog, 
03. 

with  J07  her  virgin  breaat; 
not,  she  bared  the  breaat, 
ckled  that  divineat  babe ; 
leaned  were  the  breaata 
9  Saviour  infimt  kiaa*d ; 
ed,  bleaaed  waa  the  mother 
pp'd  hia  limba  in  awaddling  clotheip 
laced  him  on  her  lap, 
'  him  with  her  looka  of  love, 
ed  him  with  a  lolling  motioo. 
for  she  ahelter'd  him 
damp  and  chilling  air;— 
lened !  for  ahe  lay 
I  a  babe  in  one  bleat  bed, 
labea  and  mothen  lie ! 
leaaed  evermore, 
virgin  lipa  ahe  kiaa'd, 
irma,  and  to  her  breaat, 
Bced  the  babe  divine, 
divine  the  virgin  mother ! 
M  not  on  thia  ring  of  earth 
hat  can  aing  her  praiae ! 
Dther,  virgin  pure, 
kneaa  and  the  night 
!  bore  the  heavenly  Lord. 

18ia 

98ting  is  it  to  consider  the  eflect,  when 
)  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by 
aomething  myaterious,  while  all  the 
ely  natural ;  then  it  is  that  religion  and 
eepest*' — Biog.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  201. 


ISRAEL'S  LAMENT. 

I    OF    THE    PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE    OV 
WALES. 

the  Hebrew  of  Hfman  Harioite.] 

!  sons  of  Israel,  mourn ! 
ice  to  the  inward  throe, 
)t  first  love  forlorn 
:lad  in  robes  of  woe ! 

mg  mother  snatchM  away 
;nd  life's  ascending  sun ! 
r  babe,  death's  voiceless  prey 
3ng  pangs,  and  lost  ere  won ! 

ight  rose  that  bloora'd  and  went, 
iclosed  its  vernal  hue! 
)en  bud,  so  rudely  rent, 
stem  on  which  it  grew ! 


Mourn  for  the  onlveraal  woe, 

With  solemn  dirge  and  falt'ring  tongue « 
For  England's  Lady  laid  full  low. 

So  dear,  so  lovely,  and  so  young. 

The  blossoms  on  her  tree  of  life 
Shone  with  the  dews  of  recent  bliss;— 

Translhted  in  that  deadly  strife, 
She  plucks  its  fruit  in  Paradise. 

Monm  for  the  prince,  who  rose  at  mom 
To  seek  and  bless  the  firstling  bad 

Of  his  own  rose,  and  found  the  thorn 
Its  point  bedew'd  with  team  of  blood. 

Mourn  fbr  Britannia's  hopes  decay'd;— 
Her  danghteiB  wail  their  deep  defence^ 

Their  fair  example,  prostrate  laid, 
Chaste  love,  and  fervid  innocence ! 

O  Thoa!  who  mark'st  the  monarch's  path 
To  sad  Jeshorum's  sons  attend! 

Amid  the  lightnings  of  thy  wrath 
The  showeiB  of  consolatioa  send! 

Jehovah  frovras! — The  Islands  bow. 
The  prince  and  people  kiss  the  rod! 

Their  dread  chasfning  judge  wert  thoa^* 
Be  thoa  their  comforter,  oh  C!od ! 

1817.' 

SENTIMENTAL. 

The  rose  that  blushes  like  the  mom 

Bedecks  the  valleys  low ; 
And  so  dost  thou,  sweet  infant  com. 

My  Angelina's  toe 

But  on  the  rose  there  grows  a  thom 

That  breeds  disastrous  woe ; 

And  so  dost  thou,  remoraeless  com. 

On  Angelina's  toe. 

1825. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

This  way  or  that,  ye  Poweis  above  me ! 

I  of  my  grief  were  rid  — 

Did  Enna  either  really  love  me. 

Or  cease  to  think  she  did. 

1826. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  "nME-PIECE. 
Now !  It  is  gone.  —  Our  brief  hours  travel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How  : 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost, 
To  dwell  within  thee  —  an  eternal  Now ! 

1890. 

EniTA«ION  ATTOrPAnTON. 

Qua  linguam.  aut  nihil,  aut  nihili,  aut  viz  soil 

mea; — coeordes 
Do  Morti ; — reddo  cetera.  Christe !  tiU. 
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30ioiiraiifi(a  iliterarfn; 

BICX^RAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OP  MY  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  OPINIONa 


•r  aMli  bertinnt  mni  omc  tuiAtn  n  belehrao,  m  wuateht  ar  doeh  tkh 

I  od«  hoA,  d«m  Aoiahl  ftlwr  in  der  Bratle  der  W#tt  iMBtmot  iM:  er 
dc*  altaMen  Freoodeo  wieder  amoknttpfco,  nit  B«uen  ••  fortsoMtiM,  and  in  dm  Wtan 
I  fur  wine  nbriff*  Lebeonait  su  gewinneo.   Er  waatebt  dar  Jufand  dia  Umwaga  n 
— GOETHE. 


■iUsathaOaa.  dia  ar  aiah 

■ain  VarhaltaiM  n 

Ganaration  aicb  wiadar 

Auf 


TRANSLATION.— Liula  call  aa  ba  maj  bava  to  inatroet  otbara,  ba  widica  navertbelaa  to  opan  oot  hia  baait  to 
aa  ba  aitbar  knowa  or  bopaa  to  ba  of  liiia  mind  witb  bimaelC  bat  wbo  ara  widaly  aeattared  in  tba  world  :  ha 
to  knit  anaw  liia  eonnaetiona  witb  bia  oldart  (Kaoda,  to  eontimia  thoaa  raeaotfy  fbrmad,  and  to  win  otbar  frianda 
tba  riaiog  ganaration  for  tba  laaaaininc  ooviaa  of  bia  lift.  Ha  wiibaa  to  apaia  tba  yoiinf  thoaa  airaaitoai 
paiha.  on  which  ha  himaalf  had  hiat  bia  waj. 


oAe«t  of  eoolaoMwrary 


CHAPTER  L 

of  tba  praaant  worfc— Raeaptioo  af  tba  Anthor'i 
diaeiplina  of  hia  taala  at  aehool— Tba 
writara  on  jronthAil  nunda— Bowlaa*i 
hatwoan  tba  Poata  bafora  and  ainoa 


Mr.Ptopa. 

It  hM  been  1117  bt  to  he^e  had  1117  name  intro- 
duoed,  both  in  conveiwtion  and  in  print,  more  fre- 
qoeoUy  than  I  find  it  etmy  to  explain,  whether  I 
oaiMid«r  the  fewneM,  nnimportance,  and  limited  cir- 
colatioo  of  my  wiitinga,  or  the  retirement  and  dia- 
laDoe  in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  hierary 
and  political  world.  Moat  often  it  hM  been  connec^ 
ed  with  aome  charge  which  I  could  not  acknowledge, 
or  aome  principle  which  I  had  never  entertained. 
Nevertbelem.  had  I  had  no  other  motive,  or  incite- 
meot,  the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with 
thia  exculpation.  What  my  additional  purpoaea  were, 
will  be  aeen  in  the  following  pagea.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  concema 
myaelf  peraooally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpoae  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work, 
in  part  for  the  aake  of  the  miacellaneooB  reflectioaa 
eogHfted  to  me  by  particular  eventa,  but  still  more 
as  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  principles  in 
politics,  religinn,  and  philosophy,  and  the  application 
of  the  rules,  deduced  (torn  phikisophical  principles, 
to  poetry  and  criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I 
proposed  to  mjrseli^  it  was  not  the  least  important  to 
effect,  as  for  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  long 
ooouooed  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  define  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  the  real  poetic  character  of 
the  poet,  by  whose  writanga  this  oontroveny  was 
first  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fonned. 

In  1794,  when  I  had  barely  passed  the  verge  of 

manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile 

pocniB.    They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  fovor 

W 


which,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  was  bestowed 
on  them  not  so  much  for  any  posMve  merit,  as  be- 
cai»e  they  were  considered  boids  of  hope,  and  pn^ 
mises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that 
day,  the  most  flattering,  equally  with  the  aeversal, 
concurred  in  objecting  to  them,  obscurity,  a  general 
tnrgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profuskm  of  new-ooined 
double  epithets.*  The  first  is  the  foult  which  a 
writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  com- 
positions;  and  my  mind  was  not  then  suflkiendy 
disciplined  to  receive  the  authority  of  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  that  the 
thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  oot  have  beeo 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously, 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves 
did  not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 

*  Tba  aatbority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeara  may  ba  naalbl- 
ly  poiotad  oat  to  yooof  anthora.  In  tba  Conoa,  and  aarliar 
poana  of  Milton,  fhara  ia  a  anparflolty  of  doobla  apithata ; 
whila in  U»a  ParadiM  Loat waUnd  vary  Ibw,  and  iatba  Pam- 
diia  Eagainad.  acarea  any.  Tba  aaoM  lamark  bolda  ahnoat 
eqoally  trva  of  tbo  LoTa*i  Labor  Loat,  BonMO  and  Jnliat, 
Vaooa  and  Adooia,  and  Lneraea,  eoapaiad  with  iha  Laar, 
Maehath,  OtbaUo.  mi  Haa»latof  eor  graat  dramatic.  Tba 
mla  for  tba  adminioo  of  doobla  apithata  aeana  to  ba  thb: 
rithar  ibat  they  •bonld  ba  alraady  danistna  of  our  laogaaga^ 
■oeh  aa  blood- itainad.  tarrorttriekco.  aelf«pplaadiog ;  or 
whan  a  naw  npidiat ,  or  00a  Ibond  in  hooka  ooly.  ia  basardad, 
that  it.  at  katt.  ba  00a  word,  not  two  word*  roada  ona  by 
mere  virtue  of  the  prioter'i  hyphen.  A  lang uage  which,  Uka 
tba  Enf  liah.  ii  alrooit  without  eaaea,  ia  iodaed  ia  ita  very 
geniua  uD6tted  for  eompoonda.  If  a  wrilar,  every  time  a 
poanded  word  Mggeita  itaelf  to  bin,  wonld  aeek  for 
other  mode  of  aspraaaing  tba  same  aeoae,  the  chaaei 
always  greatly  in  favor  of  his  finding  a  better  word.  "  Taa 
quam  acopolum  lie  vitea  Insolena  varbam,**  ia  the  wise  ad 
vice  of  Caear  to  the  Roman  oratora,  and  the  precept  appHaa 
with  double  force  to  the  writera  in  oor  owa  langnaga.  Bat 
it  rouit  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  Cmar  wrote  a  gram- 
matical treatiee  for  the  porpoee  of  reforming  the  ordinary 
langoage.  by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordanea  with  the 
priociplei  of  logic  or  ooivaraal  graauMr. 
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1l»  Rdiruma  MtMMrt.   TbferecMizMi^r'yrt^daufe 
f  mlmitut^  to  :!«  foil  ei%nt.  aod  coc  w.tbooi  ■ncere 
fMHcw>'iv!^srs<«:r.r«  Co  Inch  est  privmre  asd  pcbiic 
ccnrjn  f>r  th«:r  fnnniiy  wdxa/xatimm.    In  the  mfter 
cdisjTina.  I  priA0J  tiw  doable  epulbett  with  no  tpnnsf 
bwMi  attj  aB«d  mr  b«flt  cffxto  to  tsae  ibe  tweil  md 
fliner.  boch  oT  thrjcrht  and  dictioD :  thoozh.  in  tnitfa. 
tbeie  (MinHte  pUnti  of  jTMUhfol  (Metrv  had  invinoat- 
cd  ibMUKUea  into  my  loDf«r  poenn  «ith  tuch  intri- 
racf  of  onian,  thai  I  mt  obbfed  to  onit  dimiianf- 
finf  the  weed,  i>*MB  the  fear  of  s»pf«ins  the  fbvrer. 
Fm<a  that  period  to  the  dale  of  the  preient  work.  I 
have  paUflhcd  nothing,  with  mr  name,  which  coold. 
bf  any  pnafadity.  hare  come  before  the  board  of 
anonymom  cniidMB.    Eren  the  three  or  foar  poena, 
printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,  at  far  aa  they 
were  ceiMiured  at  all,  weie  charred  with  the  nme  or 
fimilar  defecti,  though,  I  am  penuaded.  not  with 
eqoal  joitice:  with  an  Exczas  or  oksamext,  in 
addition   to   BTUAisED  AXD   EijiaoRATK   Dicnox. 
( Vide  the  critieum  cm  the  "  Axciext  Mikixek."  in 
tie  McntUyand  CrUiad  RetUwert  rflktJiTtt  volume 
tjf  the  Lyriad  Batiadt.)    May  I  be  permitted  to  add, 
that,  eren  at  the  early  period  of  my  juvenile  poema, 
I  HW  and  adraitled  the  niperiorit)-  of  an  auflferer, 
and  more  natural  style,  with  an  inaight  iwt  leas  dear 
than  I  at  present  poasew.    My  judgment  was  stronger 
than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and 
the  &ulto  of  my  langoage,  though  indeed  partly 
owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  desire 
of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and  meta- 
physical truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed 
to  open  apon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate 
in  unfeigned  diffidence  of  my  own    compamtiTe 
talent    During  several  yeari  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re-introduced 
the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
elder  poets,  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  made  the  hope 
seem  prraumptuous  of  writing  successfully  in  the 
same  style.    Perhaps  a  similar  process  has  happened 
to  otlieni ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were  marked  by  an 
•ase  and  simplicity  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  oom- 
positions. 
At  school  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
irery  sensible,  though  at  the  same  lime,  a  very 
severe  master.    He*  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the 
preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
The<*critus  to  Virgil,  and  again  Virgil  to  CKid.    He 
habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius,  (in  such  ex- 
tracts as  I  then  read.)  Terence,  and,  above  all,  the 
chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman 
poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  bm7.en  oges,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;    and    on 
gmundH  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see 
sod  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  truth 
nml  nativrncsH,  botli  of  their  thoughte  and  diction. 
At  fhn  wimn  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  pools,  ho  made  us  read  Shakspearc  and  Milton 
as  IfMons:  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 


•  The  Rov.  Jamei  Buwrer.  many  yean  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammsr  ichool,  Chriat  HoapitaL 


escape  ha  ccnaore.  I  leant  fioaa  him  that  pocti); 
esen  thai  of  the  tolbest.  and.  atciuingty.  thai  of  thi 
srildeBt  odea,  had  a  logic  of  its  onni,  as  seveic  ss  Ikl 
of  aesRiee;  and  ne  djAcah.  becanae  more  sabtk, 
Bore  eoMplex.  and  depcBdent  oo  iDore,  aod  laaiv 
fogitive  eaoMB.  In  the  inilr  great  poeM.  he  wdl 
say.  there  ■  a  reason  sasignsble.  imM  only  lor  evej 
wofd.  but  forifaa  poaitioii  of  crery  srocd ;  and  I  ml 
iwueiabef.  thai,  arailing  hinadf  of  the 
to  the  Ifomer  of  Didymna.  he  made  oa 
show,  with  regard  to  each,  scAjr  it  irould  not  bait 
answered  the  mme  pnrpoae;  and  aAcieui  eaaimi 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  ihe  origiBal  leiL 

In  oar  own  English  eompoaitiana,  (at  koat  fir  ik 
last  three  yeais  of  oar  school  educatioa.)  ha  dioaed 
iw  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or : 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
have  been  eooTcycd  with  eqoal  fctc«  and.digH^ie 
plainer  words.  Late,  }mrp,  and  lyre ;  mme,  bmi. 
and  impiratioaa;  P^gaana, PkmasBna, and  Hippocnm^ 
were  all  an  abominaiioo  to  him.  In  ftncy,  I  em 
almost  hear  him  iww.  exclaiming,  •*  Harp  t  Hvpt 
Lyre  f  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  yoa  meaa  /  Mnat,  key, 
MumI  YemrSurK'edamgkUr^jftmmean!  Fkrin 
fpringt  OA.  ay!  Oe  cUiMer-jmrnp,  I  aappomr 
Nay,  certain  introdoctioaa,  aimileB.  and  namjjkm, 
were  placed  by  name  on  a  Bat  of  hrtetdiciim 
Among  the  aimilea,  there  waa,  I  ramember.  tbatcf 
the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  soiling  eqoally  well  wiA 
too  many  subjects;  in  which,  however,  it  yielded  tfai 
palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexaiider  ami  Of* 
toa,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whilew 
might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  Ambition  ?  Alenads 
and  Qytus!  Flattery  t  Alexander  and  ClytBi! 
Anger?  Dronkeimeas?  Pride f  Friendship?  In- 
gratitude? Late  repentaix»  t  Still,  still  Alexander 
and  Clytus !  At  length,  the  praiaea  of  agriculiore 
having  been  exemplified  in  the  aagaciooi  observa- 
tion, that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plooffa, 
he  would  not  have  run  his  frieiHl  Clytos  throofh 
with  s  spear,  thk  tried  and  aerviceable  old  fiieod 
was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secola  seculomD. 
I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  liM  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  ezpurgatorius  of  certain  well* 
known  and  ever-returning  phrases,  both  introdacloiy 
and  transitional,  including  the  large  aasortoMOt  of 
modest  n^lisms.  and  flattering  illetsms.  drc.  ix. 
might  be  hung  up  in  our  law-courts,  and  both  houses 
of  parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pablic, 
as  an  important  aaving  of  national  time,  an  incal- 
culable relief  to  his  Migesty's  ministerB,  but,  above 
all,  OS  ensuring  the  thanks  of  the  country  attomej^t 
and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to  cany 
llirough  the  house. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  cnistom  of  oor 
master  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  becauM 
I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  H 
would  oOen  permit  our  theme  exercises,  under  soa.r 
pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad 
had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  number  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the 
writer,  why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  have 
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ropmte  a  place  under  this  or  that  theus: 
tisfying  answer  could  be  returned,  and 
r  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  ex- 
revocable  verdict  followed;  the  exercise 
,  and  another  on  the  same  sulyect  to  be 
addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.  The 
;  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection 
bose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom 
Ireams,  by  which  the  blind  foncy  would 
t  to  the  mind  the  painful  sensntions  of 
sleep,  but  neither  lessen  nor  dim  the 
r  my  moral  and  intellectual  obligations, 
to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and 
in,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our 
wledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts 
lived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
)  is  now  gone  to  his  foial  reward,  full  of 
U  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors  which 
to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by 
ind  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of 
1  which  he  had  been  himself  educated, 
;,  during  his  whole  lifo,  he  was  a  dedi- 

!s,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investi- 
els  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can 
ae  vivid  efiect  on  the  youthful  mind,  sa 
US  of  contemporaiy  genius.  The  dis- 
ind  had  undergone,  «*  Ne  falleretur  ro- 
t  versuum  cuma,  dncinnis  et  floribus  ; 
)ret  quidnom  snbesset,  quae  sedes,  quod 
,  quia  fundus  verbis;  an  figurs  assent 
a  et  oratioois  fucus:  vel  sanguinis  e 
I  corde  eflluentes  rubor  quidam  nativus 
tia  genuina ;"  removed  all  obstacles  to 
ion  of  excellence  in  style  without  di- 

delight  That  I  wns  thus  prepared 
il  of  Mr.  Bowles's  smmets  and  earlier 
e  increased  their  influence  and  my  en- 
he  great  works  of  past  ages  seem,  to  a 
things  of  another  race,  in  respect  to 
allies  must  remain  passive  and  submiss, 
i  fitare  and  mountains.  But  the  writings 
»rary,  perhaps  not  many  years  elder 
surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances, 
d  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a  realiiy 
iflpire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man 
lis  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which 
I  his  hope.  The  poems  themselves  as- 
wrties  of  flesh  end  blood.  To  recite,  to 
?nd  for  them,  is  but  the  payment  of  a 
ic  who  exists  to  receive  it. 
indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have 
I  are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  diflfer- 
lodes  of  teaching,  in  comparison  with 
re  been  called  on  to  despise  our  great 

and  universities, 

"  In  whoM  halls  are  hnnx 
'  the  invincibto  knif hta  of  old"— — 

ich  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed 
I.  And  prodigies,  with  a  vengeance, 
.  thus  produced !  Prodigies  of  self-con- 
ess,  arrogance  and  infidelity !    Instead 


of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when  the 
memory  is  the  predominant  fiu:ulty,  with  (acta  for 
the  after  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of 
awakening,  by  the  noblest  models,  the  fond  and  un- 
mixed LOVK  and  ADiiiRATioif,  which  is  the  natunl 
and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth :  tJkete  nnrslingi 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  de- 
cide ;  to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer*! 
wiKlom,  and  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  their  con 
tempt  but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance;  boy 
graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
passions  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such  dispositions 
alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite — 
**  Neque  enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse.  quod  vivit 
An  si  inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruissetf 
non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines  coo- 
quireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  proBsentis,  et  gratia 
quasi  satietate  languescet  f  At  hoc  pravum,  malig- 
numque  est,  non  admirari  hominem  admiratione 
dignissimum,  quia  videre,  oomplecti,  nee  laudore 
tantum,  verum  etiam  amare  oontingit."  Flin.  EjniL 
Uh,L 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowln,  twenty  in  number,  and 
just  then  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  fiist 
made  known  and  presented  to  me  by  a  school-fellow, ' 
who  had  quitted  us  for  the  university,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form, 
(or,  in  our  school  language,  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my 
patron  and  protector.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleion,  the 
truly  learned,  and  every  way  excellent  Bishop  of 
Calcutta: 

**  Qni  Isndibai  amplia 
Ing«niam  celebrare  meam,  calamumque  iwtebat, 
Calcar  ageni  animo  Taliduni.    Non  omnia  terr* 
Obrata  !    Vivit  amor.  riTit  dolor !    Ora  npxatnr 
Dttkis  conapicere  ;  «l  flare  naminiaM  *  relictum  eat 

PetT,  Ep.  Lib.  J.  J>.  /. 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains 
a  tender  recollection,  that  I  should  have  received 
from  a  friend  so  revered,  the  first  knowledge  of  a 
poet,  by  whose  works,  year  afler  year,  I  was  so  en* 
thusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest 
acquaintances  will  not  have  forgotten  the  undia* 
ciplined  eagerness  and  impetuous  zeal  with  which  i 
labored  to  make  proselytes,  not  only  of  my  compan- 
ions, but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of  whatever 
rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcrip* 
tions,  as  the  best  presents  I  could  ofifer  to  those  who 
had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And  with  almost 
equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four  follow 
ing  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  man- 
kind to  be  well  aware  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand 
alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it  will  be  well  if  I  sub- 
ject myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of  singular- 

*  I  am  moat  happj  to  have  the  neccaaity  of  inforsiiiaa  ths 
reader,  that  lince  thia  paasaire  woa  wriuen,  the  report  of  Dr. 
Middleton'a  death,  on  hia  Tojaffe  to  India,  haa  been  inoved 
errooeona.  He  livea,  and  tong  mar  be  live;  for  I  dare  pn»- 
pheay,  that  with  hia  lire  onlj  will  hia  exertiona  for  the  tempo- 
ral and  apirimal  weUors  of  his  feUow-men  be  Hmilsd. 
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Hy,  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of 
intellect,  among  the  moat  sacred  of  the  claims  of 
gratitude.  A  valuable  thought,  or  a  particular  train 
of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure,  when  I 
can  safely  rerer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation 
or  correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bowles  were  indeed  important,  and  for  radical 
good.  At  a  very  premature  age,  even  before  my 
fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphys- 
ics, and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  fiictB  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry,  (though  for  a  school-boy 
of  that  age,  I  was  above  par  in  English  versification, 
and  had  already  produced  two  or  three  compositions 
which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference  to 
my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense 
of  my  old  master  was  at  all  pleased  with.)  poetry, 
itself^  yea  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave  days^* 
(for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  hod  scarce  any  connexions 
in  London.)  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  drest  in  black,  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  directing  it  to  my  favorite  subjects 

or  providence.  fore-knowledKe.  will,  and  fate, 
Fis'd  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowlvdre  abaolate, 
Aod  found  no  end  in  wanderinc  maxes  lost 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  in- 
jurious, both  to  my  natural  powen,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
destructive,  had  it  been  continued ;  but  from  this  I 
was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry 
so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and 
yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the  sonnets,  &c 
of  Mr.  Bowles !  Well  were  it  for  me,  perhaps,  had 
I  never  relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease ;  if  1 
had  continued  to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  har- 
vest from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic 
depths-  But  if,  in  after  lime,  I  have  sought  a  refuge 
from  bodily  pnin  and  mismanaged  sensibility,  in  ab- 
struse researches,  which  exercised  the  strength  and 
subtlety  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart;  still  there  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  faculties 
were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies 
to  develop  tlicmselvcs ;  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early 
perusal  and  admiration  of  these  poems,  (to  which  let 
me  add,  though  known  to  mo  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  Lewsdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Crow,)  bears  more 
immediately  on  my  present  subject  Among  those 
with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very 
many  who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions 
of  poetry,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his 

*  The  Christ  Hopital  phraie,  not  for  holidnri  allogelher, 
bat  for  thoM  on  which  the  bojt  aro  permitted  to  go  bejond 
the  prociocts  of  the  achooL 


followers ;  or,  to  speak  more  genemlly,  in  tliat  sekasl 
of  French  poetry,  condensed  and   invigonied  hf 
English   understanding,  which   had    pirdoMiin—l 
from  the  last  century.    I  was  not  blind  lo  the  OMriB 
of  this  school,  yet,  as  from  inexperience  of  the  vnrid, 
and  consequent  want  of  sympeihy  ^th  the 
subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  liiiie 
I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the  ^ 
sumption  of  youth,  withheld  fixmi  its  masteiB  At 
legitimate  name  of  poets.    I  aaw  that  the  exceUcnet 
of  this  kind  consisted  in  just  and  acute  ofaKrviliaM 
on  men  and  mannen  in  an  artificial  atate  of  sodsiy, 
as  its  matter  and  substance ;  and  in  the  Iqgic  of  ni^ 
conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigranunatie  eoo^ 
lets,  as  its  fonn.    Even  when  the  aDbject  wis  itf. 
dressed  to  the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Sips 
of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man ;  nay,  whenk  m 
a  consecutive  narration,  as  in  that  aattmidiing  pndKl 
of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity.  Pope's  trandsiia 
of  the  Iliad ;  still,  a  point  was  looked  lor  at  the  ad 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was  as  it  weie  i 
sorites,  or,  if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  §u  a  gia» 
matical  metaphor,  a  conjunction   di*junaim  of  spi* 
grams.    Meantime  the  matter  and  diction  aeeawd  to 
me  characterised  not  so  mnch  by  poetic  thoughii^  ■ 
by  thoughts  trandated  into  the  language  of  pocliy 
On  this  lost  point,  I  had  occasion  to  render  lay  om 
thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  tonysslt 
by  frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darfria'i 
Botanic  Garden,  which,  for  some  yean,  was  giwl' 
ly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  pnhlie  in  gcnsnl 
but  even  by  those  whose  genina  and  natord  nbal' 
ness  of  imdentanding  enaUed  them  aAerwards  li 
act  foremost  in  dissipating  these  **  painted  warn  "  ihtf 
occasionally  rise  from  the  marshea  at  the  fixit  of  ?»• 
nassus.    During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  I  si- 
sisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  soaetv 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  com- 
pared Dorwin^s  work  to  the  Ruasian  palace  of  iff. 
glittering,  cold  and   transitory.    In  the  same  esm. 
too,  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn  froa  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  the  Latin  poets  viith  tbc 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for 
the  preference  of  CoUins's  odes  to  those  of  Grsy ; 
and  of  the  simile  in  Shakspeare : 

"  How  like  a  jrounker  or  a  prodigal. 

The  iharfed  bark  pata  from  her  native  bsy 

Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  atmmpet  wiadi 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  the  retom. 

With  over-weather*d  rib*  and  ragged  aaib. 

Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wad!** 

to  the  imitation  in  the  bard : 

"  Fair  laugbi  the  mom.  and  soft  the  tephyr  bloeii^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  asore  re^m. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  voael  goea. 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  PUa$ure  at  the  hebn, 

Regardlesi  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind*!  away. 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  piey.** 

(In  which,  by-the-by,  the  wonls  "  realm**  and  vsy" 
are  rhymes  dearly  purchased.)  I  preferred  the  on- 
ginal,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  imitation  it  depended 
wholly  in  the  compositor*s  putting,  or  not  putting,  t 
tmall  capital^  both  in  this  and  many  other  paffsgc^ 
of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  he  [<ei- 
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nkendan  Ihifl  b» 
ewne,  in  ralernDg  variaw  Una  in  Gray  to  [heir 
ori^DBl  in  Stwkipeare  utd  Milian,  and  in  the  clear 
*parapt)Dn  ban  complewl]' all  the  pnpriatf  nas  IM 
in  tha  Inoafer ;  1  vraa,  al  Ihal  earlf  period,  led  U>  a 
craiiectnn,  which  many  yean  ifterwaidi,  wag  re- 
called 10  ma  fiom  the  nma  thought  having  been 
ataned  in  convenaliDn,  bat  bi  mora  ably,  and  de- 
vrioped  man  fully,  hy  Mi.  WoanenoaTa ;  mmsly, 
llial  Ihi*  atyle  of  poetry,  which  I  have  chaiacleiiKd 
•faovB.  at  InnilatioQi  or  pioae  thoo^tt  inio  poetic  . 
■      ■- -.v 


our  poUic  actioob.  Whatever  mighi  have  been  the 
caae  in  the  Gfteealh  eeotiiry,  when  the  uae  of  the 
I^tin  tocigue  waa  ao  genajmi  among  ieamed  men 
Ihal  Erannui  ii  Mid  to  have  brgottan  hii  native  Ion- 
gnage ;  yet,  in  the  pment  day,  it  ia  not  to  be  anp- 
poaed  thV  a  youth  can  Utink  in  Latin,  or  thai  he  can 
have  any  Mhet  reliance  on  (lie  liiica  or  limeai  of  bia 
ibaaea,  but  the  anthority  of  the  author  fhnn  whence 
be  baa  adopted  them.  Conaequenlly,  he  muat  Gnt 
fvepaie  hii  thonghla.  and  then  [uck  out.  from  Virgil, 
Hince,  Olid,  or  perfaapi  more  compendioualy  liDm 
bia  Gradoa,*  haivaa  and  qnartara  of  tinea  in  which 

I  navar  objsct  to  a  eartain  degree  of  diapulatnua- 
ncB  in  a  young  man  from  the  agaof  asventean  to 
that  of  four  or  tivtand-twenty,  provided  I  find  him 
alwaya  aigoing  on  ens  aide  of  Ifae  qoealioa  The 
coitnneniea  oecaaioaed  by  my  mifeigDnl  nal  for 
lbs  honor  of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known 
K>  nie  only  by  hti  worka,  were  of  great  advantage 
in  the  IbrmalioD  and  eaiabUahmenI  of  my  taate  and 
mlical  opinion*.  In  my  defence  of  the  linea  run- 
ning into  each  other,  inatead  of  clonng  at  each 
conplel;  and  of  natural  langoage,  neither  bookiah 
DOT  vulgar,  neither  redolent  of  Ibe  lamp  or  of  lbs 
keDDeL  inch  aa  /  leiU  mnenier  On ;  inatead  of  the 
aame  (boaghl,  tricked  up  in  the  ng-fair  Gnsiy  of 

BeliiT*  icj  Avir'f  rj'  ■'■atl  Memtrt  brini. 
I  bad  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of 
(he  Greelt  poet*,  from  Homer  to  Theocritna,  incloaive; 
r  elder  EngUab  poela.  Ihjm  Chau- 


Hor  1 


ea  brought  againat 
later  poeia  of  great  name,  that  no  authority  could 
avail  in  oppoiiiioa  to  Tkuth,  NiTuac.  Looic,  and 
Line  or  UwivEmL  Gbakhik;  actuated,  too,  by 
my  Ibrmer  paKion  (or  metophyiicat  inveangatioDa,  I 

'''       'atioo  OD  which,  pennant 
Wgiound  I 
•lallxNi 


die  human  mind  ilaelf,  and  their  com  pantive  dignity 
utMi  importance.  Acconling  to  the  (acuity,  or  aource. 
from  which  the  pleasura  given  by  any  poem  M  pea- 
lage  waa  derived,  I  eatimated  the  merit  of  auch  poem 
iir  paiaage.  Aa  the  reault  of  all  my  reading  and 
meditation,  I  abatiacted  two  critical  aphoriama,  deem- 
ing them  to  compriae  the  cooditiofta  and  criteria  of 
]»elic  alyle  ;  tint,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have 
Md,  but  that  In  which  we  nten,  with  the  greateet 
jilaaauie,  poateaM*  the  geauioe  power,  and  daima 
the  name  of  cuenfml  poetry.  Second,  that  whatever 
be  tianalated  mto  other  woida  of  the  *an» 
witbout  diminalion  of  their  aignificance, 
either  in  wt)*e  or  aaaodatioD,  or  in  any  worUiy  feel- 
ing, are  ai  &r  viciooi  in  their  diction.  Be  it.  hovr- 
aver,  obaerved,  lhal  I  excluded  from  the  lift  of 
worthy  feeling!,  the  pleaaura  derived  from  mei« 
uovel^,  in  the  reader,  and  the  deaire  of  eidting 
nondetment  at  hit  power*  in  the  author.  Oflenlimea 
dnce  then,  in  pemaiDg  French  tragadiea,  I  have  fan- 
:ied  two  matt*  of  adiniiatioD  at  the  end  ofeechline, 
■a  hieroglyiiAuca  of  the  aulhor'a  own  admiiation  at 
Ilia  own  clevemea.  Our  geanine  admiralioo  of  a 
ptaX  poet  a  a  continDOUt  undcr-currenf  of  feeling! 
it  ia  every  where  ptcaent,  hut  aeldom  any  where  a* 
a  aepaiBte  eicitement  I  waa  wont  boldly  Do  affirm, 
that  it  woold  be  acarcely  mora  difficult  to  puth  a 
■tone  finm  the  pyramida  with  the  bara  band,  than  to 
alter  a  vrord,  or  tfia  poeilioa  of  a  woid,  in  Millon  oi 
Shakapeara,  (m  ihev  moat  important  work*  at  leattj 
vdtboDt  making  the  anthor  tay  tomething  elte,  ot 
tomething  wone  Ihaji  he  doet  aay.  One  great  dit 
tinclion  1  appeared  to  myielf  to  aee  plainly,  between 
even  the  characletiatic  fault*  of  our  elder  poeti,  and 
the  fa\Ma  beauty  of  the  modema.  In  the  former, 
Irom  Donne  to  Cowlet,  ive  find  the  moat  ftuiiaaiic 
out-ofthe-way  tbougbla.  but  in  the  mott  pun  and 
genuitie  mother  Engliahj  in  the  Utter,  the  moatob- 
vioui  thoughla  in  language  (he  moil  fantattic  and 
Brbilrary.  Our  faulty  elder  poeta  aactiliced  the  pat- 
don,  and  paanonate  flow  of  poetry,  to  the  aubiletie* 
of  intellect,  and  to  the  atarla  of  wit ;  the  modem*  to 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken  and 
heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  araphibiout 
tomething,  made  up  half  of  image,  and  half  of  ab- 
atracl  *  meaning.  The  one  aacnlicsd  the  heart  to 
the  head,  the  other  both  heart  and  head  to  pnnt  and 

The  reader  muat  make  himaelf  acfluainled  with 
the  general  Myle  of  compoailjoa  that  waa  al  that 
time  deemed  poetry,  in  order  to  undeietand  and  ac- 
count lor  ihe  eflecl  produced  on  me  by  the  Sonnets. 
the  MoHODT  at  IMitlock.  and  the  Hope,  of  Mr. 
Bowleaj  for  ilia  pecaliar  to  origitu!  geniua  to  become 
leaa  and  Uaa  ilriking,  in  proportion  io  ita  aucceea  in 
inpraving  the  tatle  and  Judgment  of  ita  cooiempo- 
rariet.  The  poema  of  WEtT,  indeed,  had  the  merit 
of  chaate  and  manly  dicIioD,  but  they  were  cold,  and. 
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d  1  macr  wj  npna  it.  oa!j 
ibfe  l^ag  of  Wanxi'i  tLert  ■  a 
oAmi  riT««  tr*ecD  the  appeamaee  of  rrn'mtinni  horn 
ti^  Ort0^  Uliaterer  reblMO.  ibtmfwt,  ot 
or  iflBjffJie,  Fercr'§  vA^tecuria  ot  fiaUada  aa^ 
lo  ibe  BOiC  pnoptUar  poemf  of  the  present  daj;  jet, 
ID  ibe  more  ■oftai&cd  and  elevaled  ttfle  of  the  then 
itvuif  fK«li,  Bcnrics  and  Cowper*  were,  to  the  bert 
of  Bj  kctfrnWdge,  the  fint  wfao  conbined  Daionl 
tlwufhti  nith  natoial  dictkiQ ;  the  fint  wfao  recon- 
ciled the  heart  with  the  bead. 

ft  m  true,  ai  I  hare  be&re  Bentiooed,  that  fiom 
diflidenoe  in  my  own  powerir  I  i«r  a  short  tiaae 
ado(4ed  a  laborioot  and  florid  diction,  which  I  mj- 
aelf  deemed,  if  not  abnlntelf  Ticioa,  yec  of  Teiy 
inferior  wxtfth.  Gndnallj,  however,  my  practice 
confirmed  to  ray  better  jodgment;  and  the  oom- 
pofltiont  of  my  twenty-feorth  and  twenty-fiflh  yean, 
(er.  gr.  the  ihoiier  blank  rene  poemi.  the  linei 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  introdnctory  part  of 
the  Visio?r,  in  the  present  ooUectkm  in  Mr.  Soadiey's 
Joan  of  Arc,  2d  book,  1st  edition,  and  the  Tngedy 
of  RufOBSE.)  are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal 
in  respect  of  the  genersl  tisrae  of  the  style,  than 
those  of  the  latest  date.  Their  &ults  were,  at  least, 
a  remnant  of  the  Ibrmer  leaven,  and  among  the 
many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my 
poems  in  the  some  class  with  those  of  my  betters, 
the  one  or  two  who  have  pretended  to  bring  exan»* 
pies  of  aflected  simpUd^  from  my  volume,  have 
been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic, 
which  I  intended,  and  had  mvsalf  chancterixed.  as 
scntoiu  propnon» 

Every  reform,  however  neceamy,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  itself  virill  need 
refi>nning.  The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing, 
that  I  myself  was  the  fint  to  expose  ritu  honesto  the 
three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the 
roost  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as 
the  publication  of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Nchemiah  Higgen- 
BOTTOM,  I  contributed  three  sonnete,  the  fint  of  which 
had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh,  at 
the  spirit  ofdtileful  egolitmt  and  at  the  recurrence  of 
(avorite  phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at 
once  trite  and  licentious.  The  second,  on  low,  creep- 
ing language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pretence  of 
timpUcUy.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which  were 
borrowed  entirely  from  my  own  poems,  on  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language 


*  Cowper'i  Talk  wu  publiahsd  ■etna  time  befora  tha  aon- 
Mta  of  Mr.  Bowlei.  bat  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many 
f«on  aAerwardi.  The  Tein  of  aatire  whieh  ruiu  through 
Jiat  excellent  poem,  torather  wiUi  the  aombre  hue  of  ita  reli- 
«ioui  opinioni,  would  probablji  at  that  time,  have  prevented 
(ta  laying  any  itrong  hold  on  my  aflectioni.  The  lore  of  na- 
cure  aeeme  to  have  led  Thomaon  to  a  cheerful  religion ;  and 
1  gloomy  religion  to  hare  leil  Cowper  to  a  lore  of  nature. 
The  one  would  carry  his  fellow-men  along  with  him  into  na- 
4ne  i  the  other  fliea  to  nature  from  hit  fullow-men.  In  cba»- 
«ly  of  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  veiae, 
Cowpirr  laavaa  Thomaon  unmeaaurably  below  him ;  yet  atill 
1  laal  the  latter  to  have  been  the  bom  poet. 


him  not  lo 


below,  and  wilLI 
f  ai  igr  If siucas 
So  gcnetal  at  that  li 
km  eooccrainf  the 
that  a 


loa 


AadldWyaucwaaav 
Audi 

0*cr  tha  Ueak  heatk  of 
Moat  of  avM^f  1  thewkl ! 
Tte(  tha  aaatta  apiril  of  the 
BvaalfaadiBwaaaar:  "ABlkaa 
Boi  Bach  of  ear  thing  ia  far  ■# 
OhK 


BOSSSET  n. 

OhIdoioatthao.Bi 

For  of  ihy  laya  ihe  taSac 

Goea  to  ay  heart,  aad 

Ikmnm  As*  aoMl.  ym  haply  fficat  la 

"Tii  tmt,  oa  Lady  Pottaaa'a 

laoihlaoa;  aad  yail  kaowa 

Sa  aad  I  am !  bat  ahooU  a  f rivid  aad 

FrowB.  poat  and  part,  thaa  I 


Mr  draaay  lMaaaa*a  wi 
Now  of  Bv  fabefiiaad  *.- 
Now  ravine  at  aaaakind  in  kv 
Bvt  whether  aad  or  fierea,  *t  ia 
AH  very -^—' »-  »-—•-- 


/ 


SONNET  ra. 
And  thia  reft  honae  ii  that,  the  which  he  be3^ 
Lamented  Jack !  and  here  hia  aak  he  lalad. 
Cautiooe  in  van !  iheaa  rata,  that  aquaah  an  wH. 
Bqueak  not  lueooaciona  of  their  father *a  goih. 
Did  he  not  aee  her  gleaming  throogh  tha  glade  t 
Belike  *t  araa  aha.  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  thoagh  ahe  milk  no  eow  with  emnvM  ham. 
Yet.  aye  ahe  hannta  the  dale  where  er»(  aba  atray'd; 
And  ojff,  beaide  her  aulka  her  amoroua  knight! 
Still  on  hia  thigha  their  wonted  brogaaa  ara  worn. 
And  through  thoae  brognea,  atill  tatter*d  aad  baCofS 
Hia  hindward  charma  gleam  an  unearthly  iHula. 
Ah !  thua  through  broken  dooda  at  night 'a  Ugh 
Peepa  in  fair  fragmoota  forth  tha  full-orb'd 


The  following  aoeodota  will  not  ba  wholly  oat  of  ptaea 
hate,  and  may.  perhapa,  amoae  the  reader.  An  amsMar  pa^ 
former  in  varao  azpceaaad  to  a  conunon  friond.  a  atnaar  daan 
to  ba  intxodooed  to  ma,  bat  haaitated  in  •^■^n-mg  ay  fmal'S 
immediate  offer,  on  the  acora  that  **  ha  waa,  be  moatacksow- 
ledge,  the  author  of  a  confounded  aeveie  epigiSB  on  mf 
J9netent  Mariner,  whieh  had  given  n«  graat  paia."  I  m- 
aured  my  friend  that  if  the  epigram  waa  a  good  one,  ilwaaM 
only  iocreaae  my  deeiieto  become  aeqnainted  with  the  aotbor, 
and  begged  to  bear  it  reeiled  :  when,  to  ay  no  leaa  aoiprin 
than  amuaement.  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  bad  mywlfaaBt 
time  before  written,  and  inaartad  in  tha  Momia«  FasL 

To  tk»  AMikmr  of  tka  Amdtmt  JW 

Your  poem  moat  eternal  be. 
Dear  air,  it  cannot  fail. 
For  'tia  incomprebeoaible. 
Aad  withoQt  hiwd  or  taiL 
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prewnce,  fi>r  **  that  I  was  m  $ore  a»  a  bite  about 
t  sonnet  ;'*  be  not  knowing  that  I  waa*  myaelf.  the 
borof  it. 


CHAPTER  n 

p<wwd  irritability  of  nawi  of  geaim— Broofht  to  the  tail 
facta— CaiMM  and  oecaaions  of  tbe  chart «— Ita  iqjttatJee. 


HAYE  often  thought  that  it  would  be  neither  un- 
ructive  nor  unamuaing  lo  analyze  and  bring  fbr> 
id  into  distinct  consciousnew,  that  'wroplex  feel- 
,  iwith  which  readen  in  general  take  part  againtt 
author,  in  fiivor  of  the  critic ;  and  the  readineai 
h  which  they  apply  to  all  poeta  the  old  sarcaam 
Horace  upon  the  tcribblen  of  hia  time,  **  Genua 
feabile  vatum.'*  A  debility  and  dimneai  of  the 
iginative  power,  and  a  oonaequent  neceaaity  of  re- 
ice  on  the  immediate  ImpreMiona  of  the  aenaea,  do, 

well  know,  render  the  mind  liable  to  aupentition 
1  ianaticiam.    Having  a  deficient  porticm  of  inter- 

and  pvoper  warmth,  minda  of  thn  claaa  aeek  in 
t  crowd  circum  /ana  ibr  a  warmth  in  ocHnmon, 
lich  they  do  not  poaaeaa  singly.  Cold  and  phleg- 
lie  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  h«U 
I  inflame  by  ooacervation ;  or,  like  bees,  they  be- 
ne restless  and  irritable  through  the  increased 
aperatnre  of  collected  multitudea.  Hence  the 
nnan  word  for  ianaticiam  (such,  at  leaat,'  was  its 
ginal  import,)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of 
ea.  namely,  Schwarmen,  Schwarmery.  The  paa* 
n  being  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  insight, 
1/  the  more  vivid  as  thi$  the  less  diatinct,  anger  is 
)  inevitable  consequence.  The  abaence  of  all 
lodation  within  their  own  minda  for  that  which 
if  yet  believe  both  true  and  indiapenaable  for  their 
ety  and  happineaa,  cannot  but  produce  an  uneaay 
le  of  feeling,  an  involuntary  aenae  of  fear,  from 
lich  nature  baa  no  means  of  rescuing  herself  but 
anger.  Experience  informs  ua,  that  the  first  de- 
ce  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 

"Tliere'a  no  philoaopher  bat  waa. 

That  raf  a  and  faar  are  on«  diaeate : 

Tboogh  that  oiaf  bora,  and  thia  may  freaaa, 

Tbay  *ra  both  alike  tba  acue." 

Mad  0%. 

t  where  the  ideaa  are  vivid,  and  there  ex»ta  an 
Hess  power  of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the 
linga  and  aflbctions  blend  more  easily  and  inti- 
tely  with  these  ideal  creations,  than  with  the  ob- 
ts  of  the  senses ;  the  mind  is  aflected  by  thoughts, 
her  than  by  things;  and  only  then  feehi  the  requi- 
)  interest,  even  for  the  most  important  events  and 
adents,  when  by  means  of  meditation  they  have 
■ed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  is  be* 
een  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
1  enthusiasm  with  indifierence  and  a  diseased  slow- 
■  to  action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of 
r  mind  may  be  so  vivid  and  adequate  as  to  preclude 
it  imfmlse  to  the  realizing  of  them,  which  is 
xigeat  and  most  restless  in  those  who  poasess  more 
in  the  mere  talent,  (or  the  faculty *of  appropriating 
i  appljong  the  knowledire  of  others,)  yet  still  want 
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something  of  the  creative  and  self^ufBcing  power  of  « 
absolute  geniuB.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  are 
men  of  commanding  geniua.  While  the  former  real 
content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  in 
an  intermundium,  of  which  their  own  living  spirit 
supplies  the  tubstanee,  and  their  imaginatioo  the  ever 
varying /orm ;  the  latter  must  impress  their  precon- 
ceptions on  the  world  without,  in  order  to  present 
them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satisfying  de- 
gree of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality. 
These,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscape-garden ; 
or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  sea, 
or  in  walls  of  rock,  which,  shouldering  back  the  bil- 
lows, imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies ;  or  in  aqueducts,  that, 
arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert  But,  alas !  in  times 
of  tumult,  they  are  the  men  destined  to  come  forth 
as  the  shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  (he  wiadom 
of  ages,  in  order  to  substitute  the  fiwcies  of  a  day, 
and  to  change  kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shiAi 
and  shapes  the  clouds.*  The  records  of  biography 
seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  great- 
est genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accoimti  of  their  contemporaries, 
appear  to  have  been  of  calm  and  tranquih  temper  in 
all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  assu- 
rance of  permanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  indififerent  or  reaigned  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
there  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent 
habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself  Shakspeare'fi 
evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  hii  sonnets,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Popet  when  he  asserted 

•  "  Of  old  thinffs  all  ara  ovar  old. 

Of  sood  thincs  none  ara  good  enooffh  ;— 
We  Ml  ihow  that  wa  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  atoflT." 

f  Mr.  Pope  was  ander  the  eommon  armr  of  htn  afe.  an 
error  ftr  from  being  anflleienlly  exploded,  ereo  at  the  preaent 
day.  It  eomistf,  (as  I  esplaioed  at  lante,  and  proved  in  de- 
tail in  my  pnblio  lecturea.)  in  miatakimt  for  the  e$$emtial9  of 
the  Greek  itaffe,  eertain  rnlea  which  the  wise  poeii  imposed 
upon  themteWea,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  drama,  consistent  with  those  that  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  circumstances  independent  of  their  will :  out  of 
which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.  The  circum- 
stances in  the  time  of  Shakspearo,  which  it  was  equally  out 
of  h'ls  power  to  alter,  were  diflerent,  and  such  ss.  in  my 
opinion,  allowed  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
human  interest.  Critics  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  rv/es  are 
but  means  to  an  end  ;  consequently,  where  the  f>nds  am  dif- 
ferent, the  rulea  must  be  likewise  so.  We  must  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  end  is  before  we  can  determine  what  the  ralea 
tmgkt  to  he.  Judfina  under  thia  impresaion,  I  did  not  beai- 
tate  to  declare  my  full  conviction,  that  the  consummate  Jadg- 
roent  of  Shokspeare,  not  only  in  the  general  eonstraction. 
bat  in  all  the  ietmil  of  his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater 
wonder  than  even  the  might  of  hia  genius,  or  the  depth  of  hiw 
philosophy.  Tbe  subataoee  of  theae  lecturea  I  hope  soon  to 
publish ;  and  it  ia  bat  a  debt  of  josliea  to  myseif  and  my 
fKonda,  to  notice,  that  the  0ral  ooeraa  of  .eetnres.  which  dif- 
fintad  fhMn  Iks  foUowioi  eoanaa  «aV|  Vl  oocaAqmtNVi  "tvcfvi^ 
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'  tbat  our  great  bard  "  grew  immortal  in  h'w  own  de- 
spite." Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated, 
and  contmsting  the  duration  of  his  works  with  that 
ofhia  personal  existence,  Shakspeare  adds: 

"  I  too  will  have  injr  kinfs,  tbat  take 
From  me  iho  •i^n  of  life  and  death ; 
Kiogdoma  shall  shifl  about  like  elooda, 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

JFordtwortk'M  Rob  RoV' 

"  Year  name  fVoro  hence  immortal  life  ahalJ  have, 
Tbo*  I  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  muat  die ; 
IIm  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  Rrare, 
When  f ou  entombed  in  men'i  eye*  ahall  lie. 
Yoor  moniimoni  ahall  be  my  gentle  verae. 
Which  eyca  not  yet  created  ahall  o'er-read  : 
And  tontmeM  to  be  your  being  ahall  reboarae. 
When  all  the  brealhera  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
You  atill  shall  livp,  auch  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  most  breatho*.  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men.** 

Sonnet  8UL 

I  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred  ;  but  Shakspeare's 
readiness  to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  pleno,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  equality  with  those  whom  he 
deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise,  are  alike  mani- 
fested in  the  86th  sonnet : 

Waa  it  the  proud  full  aail  of  bia  great  Terae, 
Bound  for  the  praise  of  ail-too  prccioua  yon. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughta  in  my  brain  inhearae. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  thoy  gtrow  1 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  atruck  me  deadi 
No,  neither  he,  nor  bis  compeera  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verae  aatoniahed. 
■  He.  nor  that  aflable  familiar  ghoat. 
Which  nightly  gulla  him  with  mtclligence* 
Aa  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  waa  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence! 
Bat  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine." 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitution- 
ally tender,  delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his 
three  great  compeers,  I  had  almost  said,  effeminate: 
and  this  additionnlly  saddened  by  the  unjust  perse- 
cution of  Riirloigh,  and  the  severe  calamities  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have 
diffused  over  all  his  compositions  "a  melancholy 
grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth  occasional  strains,  the 
more  pathetic  from  tlieir  gentleness.  But  nowhere 
do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less 
of  quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-posses- 
sion, may  be  aflirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems 
and  poetic  character  are  concerned.  He  reserved 
his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion,  freedom,  and 
his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days:  poor, 
■ick,  old,  blind,  slandered,  persecuted, 

"  Darkness  before,  and  danger'a  voice  behind,*' 

in  an  age  in  vliich  he  was  as  little  understood  by 
the  party /or  whom  as  by  that  against  v/hom,  he  had 
contended ;  and  among  men  before  whom  he  strode 

llM  illuBtrationa  of  the  same  thoughts  was  addresaed  to  very 
muneroos.  and,  I  need  not  add.  respectable  audiencea,  at  the 
Royal  loHtiiution,  iMforc  Mr.  Sehlegel  gave  bia  lectarea  oo  the 
MUoemitJeetB  at  Vienoa. 


so  far  as  to  duxnf  himself  by  the  distance;  yet  ilfl 
listening  to  the  music  of  hia  own  thoughta,  or  if  i^ 
ditionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  propbiic 
faith  of  two  or  three  aolitary  individuaii,  iia  M 
nevertheU 


Art oe  not 


Against  Heaveo'a  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  joC 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  op,  aad  stMr*d 
Right  onward.*' 

From  odiers  only  do  we  derive  oar  knowledge  dat 
Milion,  in  his  latter  day,  had  bia  acomera  and  d^ 
tractors;  and  even  in  his  day  of  youth  and  hope.  Art 
he  had  enemies  would  have  been  unknown  Is  m 
had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemiea  of  ha 
country. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  ttageaof  KIb» 
ture,  when  there  exut  many  and  excellent  modeli 
a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined  with 
judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of  ii 
will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great 
though  even  that  analogon  of  genius,  whidi,  in 
tain  stales  of  society,  may  even  render 
more  popular  than  the  absolute  r^lity  could  kait 
done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  often  detod 
that  the  irritability,  which  has  been  aitributed  ti>fte 
author's  genius  aa  its  cause,  did  really  originate  in  m 
ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse  pain,  or  coneiiiuiiwMl 
defect  of  pleasurable  senaation.  What  is  ciiaigsd  ii 
the  author^  belongs  to  the  man,  who  wouU  piubsyf 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  lor  the 
izing  influences  of  the  very  punMiit,  which  yet 
the  blame  of  hia  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credenee 
generally  given  to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be 
not,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  aupponed  bf 
experience?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very  difficolt 
solution.  In  whatever  cotmtry  literature  a  widelf 
diffused,  there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  inteoMi 
desire  to  possess  the  reputation  of  poetic  genios,  bt 
the  actual  powers,  and  original  tendencies  which 
constitute  it  But  men,  whose  dearest  wishes  sre 
fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  power.  beaxDS 
in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that 
a  man  can  know  one  thing,  and  believe  the  oppnite. 
yet  assuredly,  a  vain  peiaon  may  have  so  habitoelly 
indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered  in  the  attempt  lo 
appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself  one  of 
his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  and 
artificial  persuasion  must  differ,  even  in  the  peisan'i 
own  feelings,  from  a  real  sense  of  invi*anl  power, 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  di£&rracs 
should  betray  itself  in  suspicion  and  jealous  irritafailp 
ily  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  bol 
low,  may  be  of\en  detected  by  its  shaking,  and  tren 
bUng? 

But,  alas !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  genenl 
diffusion  of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  oMt 
lamentable  effects  in  the  worl^  of  letters,  and  sock 
as  are  abundant  to  explain,  though  by  no  means  H 
justify,  the  oontempt  with  which  the  best  groondd 
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aints  of  injured  genioa  are  rejected  ai  frivo- 
>r  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment  In  the 
>f  Chaucer  and  Gewer,  our  language  might 
due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a  eimile,) 
no  pored  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds,  from 
.  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could 
uct  even  the  rude  Syrinx;  and  from  this  the 
uctora  alone  could  elicit  strains  of  music.  But 
lertly  by  the  labors  of  successive  poets,  and  in 
y  the  more  artificial  slate  of  society  and  social 
>arse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a 
•organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and 
Thus  even  the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight 
uiy.  Sometimes,  (for  it  is  with  similes  as  it  is 
eets  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to  suggest 
ir.)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present 
four  language,  in  its  relation  to  literature,  by  a 
oom  of  laricer  and  smaller  siereotjrpe  pieces, 
,  in  the  present  anglo-gallican  fiishion  of  nn- 
rted,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  bat  an 
ry  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and 
1  produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will 
ike  it  as  to  do  as  well.  Perhaps  better;  for  it 
the  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking;  prevents 
y,  while  it  indulges  innocence;  and  secures 
»niory  from  all  danger  of  on  intellectual  pie- 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  de- 
the  least  talent  or  information ;  and,  of  all 
of  literature,  the  manufacturing  of  poems. 
flference,  indeed,  between  those  and  the  works 
OB,  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an 
»ll ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  \oc^  alike, 
it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how 
xamination  the  works  of  polite  literature  are 
nly  perused,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
men  of  the  first-rate  ability,  till  some  accident 
ice*  discussion  have  aroused  their  attention, 


e  courae  of  mjr  lectures,  I  have  occaaion  to  point  out 
nsli  faoIikM  position  and  choice  of  word*,  in  Mr. 
triifinal  compoiitions,  particularif  in  hit  ratim  and 
Majrs.  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  his 
>n  of  Homer,  which  I  do  nut  stand  alone  in  regarding 
aiD  source  of  our  pseudo-poetic  diction.  And  this, 
f.  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  nAn  who 
ind  elevated  the  taste  of  the  public,  ho  that  corrnpt- 
commonlf  tho  greatest  frenius.  Among  other  paa- 
analyzcd.  sentence  bjr  sentence,  and  almost  word  by 
e  i>opalar  lines, 

I  when  the  moon,  resplendent  lamp  of  light,"  &c. 

the  same  war  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent 
n  Chalmers'  British  Poets,  in  the  Qoarterly  Review, 
trcssion  on  the  audience,  in  general,  was  sudden  and 
:  and  a  number  of  enlightened  and  highly  educated 
a  Is.  who  at  different  times  anorwards  addressed  me 
u1>j(^ct,  expressH  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious 
tot  have  struck  them  befort :  but  at  tho  same  lime 
leds^l  (so  much  had  they  been  acruitomcd.  in  read- 
ry,  to  receive  pleasure  Trom  the  separate  images  and 
taccessivelf ,  without  asking  thomselvos  whether  the 
e  mpaoing  was  sense  or  nonsense,)  that  they  might 
>babi1i!y  have  read  the  same  pnR«ai;e  again  twenty 
th  ondiminishcd  admiration,  and  without  once  reflect- 
**ai(fa  <^ctvqv  aji^i  icXijvnff  *^aivc(  opivpcirca" 
t  stars  around,  or  neur  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-emi- 
rifht)  conveys  a  Just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight 
lUe  it  is  diflleult  to  detennine  whether  in  the  lines, 


and  put  them  on  their  gturd.  And  hence,  indi  v^uab 
below  mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  afr> 
quired  knowledge ;  nay,  bunglers  that  had  failed  id 
the  lowest  mechanic  craite,  and  whose  presuroptioi 
is  in  due  proporticm  to  their  want  of  sense  and  sensi- 
bility ;  men  who,  being  first  scribblers  from  idlene« 
and  ignorance,  next  become  libellen  from  envy  and 
malevolence,  have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful 
trade  in  the  employment  of  booksellers,  nay,  have 
raised  themselves  into  temporary  name  and  reputation 
with  the  public  at  large,  l^  that  most  powerful  of  all 
adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  pa»t 
srons  of  mankind.t  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorm 
envy,  and  all  malignant  propensities  to  require  a  quick 
change  of  otijects,  such  writers  are  sure,  sooner  or 
latM*,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of  vanity  to  disap* 
pointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  enve- 
lUMned  feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  suc^ 
cess,  sensible,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  what  a 
shiiHng  foundation  it  rested,  they  resent  the  mere  re- 
fusal of  praise,  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the  justest  cen- 
sures kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical, 
the  more  deadly  aa  the  lees  violent,  thc«y  become  the 

*'  Aioond  ker  Utmu  the  vivid  planets  rM, 
And  itsis  wnntsi^sr'if  gUd  the  iUwing  vol*,''* 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  My  answer  wss, 
that  tbuQgh  I  bad  derived  peealiar  advantagss  from  my  iebool 
diseiplino,  and  though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  lbs 
same  then  aa  now,  I  had  yet  experienced  the  same  sentations 
myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been  newly  coached,  when 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  I  had  been  induced  to 
re-examine  with  impartial  alriclness  Gray's  celebrated  elegy. 
I  had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  "  tho  Bard  ;"  but 
"tho  Elegy"  I  had  considered  as  proof  against  all  fair  at 
tacks ;  and  to  thu  day  I  cannot  read  either  without  delight, 
and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  whatever  plea- 
sure 1  may  have  k>st  by  the  clearer  perception  of  tho  faults  ia 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me,  by  the 
additional  delight  with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

t  Especially  "  in  this  age  iff  pereonnlitw*  this  age  of  literary 
and  political  gossiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  wor- 
shipped with  s  sort  of  Egyptian  superstition,  if  onhr  the 
brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  personal  maliffdity 
in  ths  uil !  When  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of 
contemporary  characters  named  in  the  patchwork  notes 
which  possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  mors 
poetical  than  the  text,)  and  because,  to  increase  the  slimaloa. 
tho  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and 
conjectures !  In  an  ago.  when  even  sermons  are  published 
with  a  double  appendix  stuffed  with  nanus — in  a  generation 
so  transformed  from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  that 
from  the  ephemeral  sheet  of  a  London  newspaper,  to  the 
everlasting  Scotch  Professorial  Quarto,  almost  every  publica- 
tion exhibits  or  flatten  the  epidemic  distemper ;  that  the  very 
'  last  year's  rebusos'  in  tho  Ladies'  Diary,  are  answered  in  a 
sorious  elegy  *  on  my  father's  death,*  with  the  name  and  habi- 
tat of  the  elegiac  CEdipus  subscribed ;  and  *  other  ingo- 
nious  solutions  were  lihevoise  given'  to  the  said  rebuses— 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  Crito,  Philander,  A,  B.  Y,  &c.— but  by 
fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  tbetr 
several  places  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  bashful  Philate- 
thts,  or  Phildeulheros,  is  as  rare  on  the  title-pages,  and 
among  the  signatures  of  our  magazines,  as  a  real  name  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  grandfathers! 
When  (more  exquisite  than  all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (spirits 
of  Maro  and  MsBonides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new 
compeer!)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that 
the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  an  hundred  nai 
of  living  poisons." Friend^  No.  10. 
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fit  iiutnimenta  ofliterary  detracdon  nnd  moral  ilander. 
They  are  ihen  no  longer  to  be  questioned  without  ex- 
ponng  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized  as  **  syno- 
dical  individuals"*  to  speak  of  themselves  plureli 
majcstatico !  As  if  literature  formed  a  caste,  like  that 
of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  maltreated, 
must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged !  As  if 
diat,  which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  die  to 
slander,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  anonymous, 
here  acted  only  to  make  the  slanderer  inviolable! 
Thus,  in  part^  from  the  accidental  tempers  of  indivi- 
duals, (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 
genius,)  tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their 
desire  to  appear  men  of  genius ;  but  still  more  effec- 
tively by  the  excesses  of  the  mere  counterfeiti  both 
of  talent  and  genius;  the  number,  too,  being  so  in- 
comparably greater  of  those  who  ore  thought  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  real  genius;  and 
in  part  from  the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
partial  and  unjust  distinction,  made  by  the  public 
itself  between  lUerary  and  all  other  property ;  I  be- 
lieve the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  unusual  irascilHlity  concerning  the  reception  of  i(s 
products  as  characteristic  of  genius.  It  might  correct 
the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  to 
suppose  a  review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the 
public  by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet- 
makers, and  china-manufacturers;  a  review  con- 
ducted in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should  take  the 
same  freedom  with  personal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their 
belief,  not  only  that  the  **  genus  irritabile"  would  be 
found  to  include  many  other  tpecies  beside  that  of 
bards,  but  that  the  irritability  of  trade  would  soon  re- 
duce the  resentments  of  poe£«  into  mere  shade w-fights 
iiKioitaxtat)  m  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only 
rational  object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this 
were  admitted,  has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works? 
Or  is  it  a  rare  or  culpable  cose,  that  he  who  serves  at 
the  altar  of  the  muses  should  be  compelled  to  derive 
his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when,  too,  he  has 
perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects 
of  rank  and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an 
entire  and  undistracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or 
refinement  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?  Or  should  we  pass 
by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise, 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at 
once  supports  and  betrays  the  infirmity  of  human 
virtue ;  is  the  character  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  labore  for  our  intellectual  pleasures,  less 
entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling  than  that  of 
the  wine-merchant  or  milliner?  Sensibility,  indeed, 
both  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic 
feature,  but  may  be  deemed  a  component  part  of 
genius.  But  it  is  no  less  an  essential  mark  of  true 
genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other 
cause  mora  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  in- 
terests, for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  man  of  genius 


*  A  pbran  of  Andrew  Marrer*. 


lives  roost  In  the  ideal  world«  in  which  the 
still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  past ;  and 
his  feelings  have  been  habitually  MBiociated  mdi 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  numbett  cleenesi.  ol 
vivacity  of  which  the  sensation  of  welf  im  always  ii 
an  inverse  proportion.  And  yet,  ahould  he  perelsMMs 
have  occasion  to  repel  some  &lae  charge,  or  to  ntbtjf 
some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  ia  move 
than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  genetml 
of  his  manner  and  language,  wAofrver  ia  the  sal^BCt 
for  the  efiects  of  peculiar  irritation  fiom  iti  r'lrlrff^ 
relation  to  himself.* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  leelinga,  or  fim  ifai 
less  suspicioiM  test  of  the  observatiooa  of  oihen.  I  hal 
been  made  awara  of  any  literary  testinesa  or  jealoo^, 
I  trust  that  I  should  have  been,  however,  neiiberHlif 
or  arrogant  enough  to  have  borthened  the  impetft^ 
tion  on  genius.    But  an  experience,  (and  I 
not  need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove : 
if  I  added,)  a  tried  experience  of  tiventy 
taught  me  that  the  original  sin  of  my 
sists  in  a  careless  indifierence  to  public  opimao,  ud 
to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ;  that  pniM 
and  admiration  have  become,  yeariy,  less  and  lea 
desirable,  except  as  marks  of  a3rmpath7 ;  nay,  tkat  it 
is  difficult  and  distressing  to  me,  to  think  with  saf 
interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of  my  wnftiw 
important  as,  in  my  present  circumatancaa,  socfa  eoa* 
sideretions  must  needs  be.    Yet  it  never  oocnmd  i» 
me  to  believe,  or  fancy,  that  the  quantum  o^iDleOs^ 
tual  power  bestowed  on  me  by  nature  or  edoetfiiB 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  thia  habit  of  my  6sl- 
ings ;  or,  that  it  needed  any  other  pazeota,  or  taiutn, 
than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated  iniD  be- 
guor   by  ill-health;   the   accumulating   embsnssh 
ments  of  procrastination;    the    mental  cowsrdire, 
which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  procntfiizis- 
tion,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
verse on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  conrerm  oar* 
selves;  in  fine,  all  those  close  vezatioos.  whether 
chargeable  on  my  faults  or  my  fortunes,  which  lesve 
mo  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils  comparstiTelj 
distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs,  I  leave  to  menbon 
under  happier  stars.  I  cannot  afford  it  But  so  far 
from  condemning  those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  wiiter'i 
duty,  and  think  it  creditable  to  his  heart,  to  fiwl  sod 
express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the  erosneaof 


tThia  is  on«  instance,  among  many,  of  dseeption.  br  teH- 
inx  the  half  of  a  fact,  and  otnittinir  the  other  half,  whra  it  « 
from  their  motual  counteraction  and  Deutraliaaiioo.  that  tk« 
tohoh  truth  ariaea,  aa  a  lertiam  aliquid  diflfarcnt  fro*  either. 
Thus  in  Dryden'a  famous  line,  "  Great  wit"  («b«h  here 
meana Kenint)  "  to  madneas  sum  b  aoar  allied."  Now.  u far 
aa  the  profound  senaibilitjr,  which  ia  donbtleaa  mu  of  ihecoai- 
ponenta  of  xenius,  were  alone  conatdered,  nini)«  and  oabtK 
anced,  it  might  be  fairlj  described  aa  expoaiiw  the  individoil 
to  a  greater  chance  of  menial  derangeroeol ;  hut  then  i  raon 
than  uBual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  u»ual  pn«v< 
of  paasing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  imigo.  ■  > 
component  equally  easential ;  and  in  the  duo  mtidrficaiioa  of 
each  by  the  other,  the  ^eiimt  itaelf  cooaists.  w>  that  il 
would  be  just  as  fair  to  describe  the  earth  aa  in  immmcoidtf' 
ger  of  exorbitating,  or  of  faUing  into  the  sun.  accord<ag  M 
the  awerier  of  the  absurdity  eonfimed  his  attr ntioo  either  to 
the  pnjectile  or  to  the  sttraciiva  fores  exeluMvely. 
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on,  and  the  importance  of  the  object 
profeasion  on  earth  which  requires  an 
sarly.  so  long,  or  ao  unintermitting,  aa 
' ;  and,  indeed,  aa  that  of  literary  com* 
neral,  if  it  be  such  aa  at  all  satisfies  the 
I  of  the  taste  and  of  aound  logic.  How 
lelicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechan- 
is,  may  be  coi\jectured  from  the  failure 
)  have  attempted  poetry  late  in  life* 

a  man  has,  from  his  earliest  youth,  de- 
ole  being  to  an  object  which,  by  the  ad* 

civilized  nations  in  all  ages,  is  honor* 
uit,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment;  what, 
ilates  to  himself  and  his  iamily,  if  only 
I  moral  character,  can  have  fairer  claims 
lion,  or  more  authorize  acts  of  self-de- 
e  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect,  and 
ndustry?  Prudence  itself  would  com* 
koio,  even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natu* 
r  had  prevented  us  from  feeling,  a  due 
quahfied  aniiety  for  the  oflEspHng  and 
es  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,alaa! 
lehence !  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ost* 
less  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater 
have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  for* 
jret  no  small  number  have  crept  forth 
» to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others, 
e  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of 

of  them  that,  unprovoked,  have  lain  in 
my  soul, 

Toi,  noD  Tobii  melUficatif,  spei  !** 

;e  in  confirmation  of  the  note,  p.  243,  oc- 

8  I  am  correcting  this  sheet,  with  the 
MEPHERDEss  Open  before  me.  Mr.  Sew- 
ea  Fletcher's  lines : 

i1  diKMet  than  e'er  ret  the  hot 
hrough  his  burning!,  while  the  doic 
i  ra^inf  lioo,  throwing  the  fog 
f  vapor  from  his  angrf  breath, 
lower  world  with  plague  and  death,'* — 

i  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

ipant  lion  hunts  he  fast 
ITS  of  noisome  breath, 
leful  barking  brings,  in  haste, 
lagues,  and  dreary  death !" 

es  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile 
of  Achilles's  shield  to  Priam,  compared 
•g  Star,  literally  thus — 
indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made 
and  brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to 
Glials."  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  as 
1,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which, 
is  thus  fnely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

Glorf  !  for  his  burning  breath 

9  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death !" 

3  (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bom- 
ng  Star,  so  called,  is  turned  into  a  real 
y  odd  Dog — a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
ling,  re(f-air-luinting  Dog;  and  the  whole 
DBS  is  lost,  while  the  likeness  in  the  effeds 


is  rendered  absurd  by  the  ezaggeration.  In  Spenaer 
and  Fletcher,  the  thought  is  justifiable ;  for  the  images 
are  at  least  consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writen  to  mark  the  seasons  by  this  allegory  of  viiual- 
ized  Puns. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  aathor*i  oUifatioos  to  critics,  and  the  probabis  oeeasloa 
—Principles  of  modsra  eriticinn— Mr.  Booth«y*i  works  sad 
eharaclar. 

To  anonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and 
news  journals  of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satir- 
ists, with  or  without  a  name,  in  verse  or  proae,  or  in 
verse  text  aided  by  proae  comment,  I  do  seriously  be- 
lieve and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two-thirds  of  whatp 
ever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  posMSS. 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individtial  has  occurred  ao 
frequently,  in  ao  many  works,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  the  readers  of  these  works,  (which  with  a  shelf 
or  two  of  BEAirriES,  Elegant  Extracts  and  Anas, 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  public)*  cannot  but 
be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  an  eulogy  or 
for  censure.  And  this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if 
(as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing  the  periodical 
works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averrhoe'st  cata- 
logue of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  me- 
mory. But  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the 
reader  yrill  be  apt  to  auspect,  that  there  must  be 

*  For  01  to  the  derotees  of  the  cireolation  libraries,  I  date 
not  eompliment  their  past  time,  or  rather  kill  time,  with  tho 
name  of  reading.  Call  it  rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dresm- 
iDg.  during  which  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  fomishea  Tor  itself 
nothing  bat  lasioeM  and  a  little  mawkish  seflsibility ;  while 
the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab 
ertra  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obecura  manufactured  at 
the  printing  office,  which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and 
transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of  one  man's  delirium,  so  as 
to  people  the  barrenness  of  an  hundred  other  brains  afflicted 
with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sonae  and 
all  definite  purpose.  We  should,  therefore,  transfer  this  spe- 
cies of  amusement,  (if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a 
musis,  who  were  never  in  their  company,  or  relaxation  be 
attributable  to  those  whoee  bows  are  never  bent,}  from  the 
genus,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterized  by 
the  power  of  reconciling  the  contrary  yet  co-existing  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth  and  hatred 
of  vacancy.  In  addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  (by  which  last  I  mean  neither  rhythm  nor 
metre.)  this  genus  comprises  as  its  species,  gaming,  swinging, 
ur  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate ;  spitting  over  a  bridge ;  smo- 
king ;  snufT-laking  ;  tete-a-tete  quarrels  afker  dinner  between 
husband  and  wife ;  conning,  word  by  word,  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  daily  advertiser  in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy 
day.  &«.  &c.  &.C. 

t  Ex.  gr.  Pediculos  e  capillis  excerptus  in  arenam  Jacere 
inconlusoB  ;  eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  clouds,  and 
(in  generc)  on  moveable  things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding 
among  a  multitude  of  camels;  frequent  laughter;  listening 
to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdote's,  as  when  (so  to 
modernize  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  man's  droll 
story  of  an  Irishman,  inevitably  occasions  another's  droll 
story  of  a  Scotchman,  which,  again,  by  the  same  sort  of  eon- 
junction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some  etourderie  of  a  Welch- 
roan,  and  that  again  to  some  sly  hit  of  a  Yorkshiremon ;  the 
hnbit  of  reading  tomb-stones  in  church-yards,  ice.  By-tbe- 
by,  this  catalogue,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  insoscepti 
hie  of  a  sound  psychological  commaaun* 
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■omething  moro  than  usually  strong  and  extensive  in 
A  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so 
merciless  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  With- 
out any  feeling  of  anger,  therefore,  (for  which,  indeed, 
on  my  own  account.  I  have  no  pretext.)  I  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  express  some  degree  of  surprise  that  after 
having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  class 
of  faults  which  I  ha/i,  nothing  having  come  before 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  aHer 
year,  quarter  aHer  quarter,  month  after  month,  (not 
to  mention  sundr>'  petty  periodicals  of  still  quicker 
revolution.  **or  weekly  or  diurnal,")  have  been  for 
at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged  forth 
by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  direi^tly 
opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  had  not  How  shall 
I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  T 
certainly  cannot  attribute  this  persecution  to  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to  feelings  of  vindictive 
animosity-  Not  to  the  former ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  ver>'  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  | 
wore  so  befire  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have 
had  little  other  acquaintance  with  literary  characters 
than  what  may  be  implied  in  an  accidental  intfxxluc- 
tion.  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixt  company.  And,  as 
far  as  words  nnd  looks  can  be  trusted.  I  must  believe 
that,  even  in  these  instances.  I  had  excited  no  un- 
friendly disposition.*     Neither  by  letter,  or  in  con- 

*  Some  jroard  aco,  a  ffcnUoman.  tho  chief  writer  and  con- 
durtnr  of  a  rclfhrated  rt*rifw.(]iiitineuiihiHl  by  ji*  hruitilily  to 
Mr.  Sauthry,  ipt>nt  a  dny  tir  two  at  Ke<wick.  That  he  wat. 
without  diininuli«in  on  thii  account,  treated  with  every  hos- 
pitable attentiiin  by  Mr.Suuthey  and  mywlf.  I  trust  I  need 
not  pay.  Rut  one  thinK  I  may  venture  to  notice,  that  at  no 
period  of  my  hfe  do  I  rem«!mber  to  have  received  lo  many, 
and  aurh  hiyh  cnltired  complimoni*  in  $o  ihort  a  apace  of 
time.  He  wn«  likowi^  circumptantially  informed  by  what 
■erii'«  uf  arridi-nN  it  had  hippciiiti.  that  Mr.  Word«worih, 
Mr.  Soothry.  and  I,  had  become  neifbbort :  and  bow  utterly 
DnfouniU\i  wai  the  !iupt>«Bitinn.  thiit  we  ronsidf  red  oura«>lvHi 
an  U'KmiEMix  to  any  comm«in  crhool,  but  that  of  rood  lente, 
conftriiii>it  i>y  ibi'  ]i>ns-e«iabti#hett  mixieU  of  the  best  time*  of 
Greece.  Ritnie.  Italy,  and  Knelanil:  and  rtill  more  itmund- 
IcM  the  notion,  that  Mr  Souihi-y,  I  fur,  n«  to  myself.  I  have 
published  Ki  liule.  nnd  that  little  of  so  little  imp<irtance.  as  to 
make  it  nlrno:>t  ImliiTons  lo  mention  my  name  t>.t  all.]  could 
have  Itci-ii  conreroi-d  in  tlK>  f>rm.Mion  of  a  po4-tic  sect  with 
Mr.  WorilfWiirth,  when  so  miny  of  \\m  w>irk4  had  b'^en  pub- 
lished, mil  only  prt-vmusly  to  any  aciiu.-iintiiire  between  them, 
but  before  .Mr.  W'ordswurth  himifelf  h  id  written  any  thine 
but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  su9taine<I :  when,  too, 
the  s'itf>ire<«i  e\.imin3iion  will  make  it  evident,  that  between 
thO'ie  an  t  ihi*  afvr  writinirs  of  Mr.  Southey,  there  exists  no 
other  d:»T«'rt'nce  th.in  th:it  of  a  propr*-#«i%o  decree  of  ei«**!l- 
Icnce  lri»*n  prosn»*ri*e  dovoli>pm»'nt  of  jkiw**-,  and  progres- 
sive f.^i'i'ry  from  habit  and  incr>.'a«e  uf  e\perienrre.  Vet 
amuHf  !'K'  tiri.1  aTtide*  which  thiamin  wn>te  a'ler  his  r><turn 
from  Ke<iw«rk,  we  were  charade ri7«»d  as  "  the  School  of 
whining  and  hjrpociiondnacal  poets  th:it  hnunt  the  Lakes." 
In  reply  t.i  a  li-tier  troni  the  stme  gt^ntl.'m.in.  in  which  he 
OBn  ai^-'d  me,  whe'her  I  was  in  eamc»t  in  preforrinr  the  sty.e 
of  }(o«ik«-r  to  th:it  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Jeremy  T.iylor  to 
Burke.  I  vtitisl.  ^nmewhat  at  larce.  the  comptralive  excel- 
ien<*»^-.r.d  i|i'f»'e'.!i  Mhi<rh  ehtr  ict»"ri*»**l  our  t»»»*;  prose,  wrtit-rs. 
from  'Ji^  r'>t'.iriii.^'i.^n  to  the  tir>t  half  of  Charles  II.  :  and  that 
of  ilio*^  wh.i  hi  1  i1ituri4K>J  durinr  the  present  rei::n,  and  the 
P'e**eilinjr  \>t^.  AJ)<iul  twelve  m'tnthii  .ifti'rwJiTds.  a  review 
•pn«a'»"d  on  ik"  *.irne  si!li-»-o',  in  tfi..«  c<ini'iu.!mi;  piricr.-»;»h 
of  wliic.i  the  ri:v.i»jivr  a4S(.r'<.  ihnt  h.s  chief  m«*»i*e  fur  tn- 
tr.'.'O/   iiiM   *hv  di«-ujLsti>n.  was  to  ■••'.•anv  a  rati^mal  and 


versation,  have  I  ever  had  dispute  or  contron^ 
beyond  the  common  social  interchange  of  opinkK 
Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  lappoae  my  conviciiiH 
fundamentally  diflierent,  it  hot  been  my  habit,  «d  I 
may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  aaigii  the 
grounds  of  my  belief,  rather  than  the  belief  i 
and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could  establirii 
points  of  complete  sympathy,  aome  grounds 
to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commonco  its  fTpiwa 
tion. 

Still  less  can  I  place  those  attacks  to  the  cmi|* 
of  envy.  The  few  pages  which  I  have  publkhed. 
are  of  too  distant  a  date;  and  the  extent  of  their  ■!• 
a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their  having  beia 
popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  abHl 
said  ptMsible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  Ikeir  » 
count ;  and  the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  IB7 
other,  verily  he  must  be  envy-mad! 

Lastly ;  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason  ceoUI 
suspect  any  animosity  towards  me  from  Tiodidife 
feelings  as  the  cause.  I  have  before  said,  that  ar 
acfiuaintanco  with  literary  men  has  been  limiicdnd 
distant;  and  that  I  have  had  nei iher dispute  nor o» 
troversy.  From  my  fint  entrance  into  hfe.  I  hsfe, 
with  few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abraida 
in  retirement.  My  different  essaya  on  subjwtt  if 
national  interest,  published  at  diflerent  times,  fint  in 
the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier,  with  w 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  criiinn  m 
applied  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  corwtitate  ay 
whole  publicity ;  the  only  occasiona  on  which  I  eaii 
oflend  any  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  Wiik 
one  bolitaiy  exception,  in  which  my  words  were  fiitf 
mis-stated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individ 
iial.  I  could  never  leant  that  I  had  excited  the  d» 
pleasure  of  any  among  my  literary  conteraporar'ifi. 
Having  announced  my  intentiini  to  eive  a  cotineof 
lectures  on  the  charoctenstic  merits  and  defipctsof 
the  English  poetr\'  in  its  ditfereni  eras;  tint,  fran 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dn-deo  incluBi\e 


qualified  admiration  of  our  elder  writers,  from  the  indiscriai- 
nate  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who  praiM-d  what  ihtj 
did  not  underffand,  and  cari?a:ur(>d  uhit  ihey  wi-re  uoci^k 
to  imitate.  And.  that  no  doubt  iui.;ht  be  left  concemir.f  the 
per:(i>ns  alluded  to.  the  writer  auoexes  the  names  of  Mss 
PnVu-.  R.  S,iu'hei/,  ft'ordstrcrth,  and  CWcnJfr.  Fortaal 
>%hirh  fiitlow.*.  I  have  only  hear-say  evidence,  but  yetsurii  u 
demands  my  belief:  viz.  that  on  beinf  quesruined  coiKeraiDf 
this  apparently  wanton  attack,  more  especially  wiih  refw- 
eice  to  Miss  KailEie.  the  writer  hai)  stated  as  his  mcti^-e*.  that 
thslady.  when  at  T>1inbur,;h.  h:id  dcclirreil  a  proposal  of  ia- 
troducinc  him  to  her :  that  Mr.  Sou'.hey  bid  wh!:cfl  acaml 
him :  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  h:kd  talked  c^^otemptuowiy  ef 
htm:  but  that  as  to  Ct>.Vrii/^c.  he  had  noiiced  hm  merely 
bi  cause  the  names  of  Southey  and  Wordsworh  and  Cuie- 
riiijce  always  went  toffi^! her.  But  if  ic  were  worth  whilr  10 
mil  tocether.  as  ingredients.  h.Vf  the  anecdotes  which  I  ei:hn 
myself  know  to  be  true,  nr  which  I  have  received  from  nei 
iocni>:tli!.'  of  in'tri'ional  f.ilsehiH.-'d.  c?nceraxj  the  cKirartsffc 
iliiai.n rations,  and  motives  of  our  anocyrr-'os  cri'ics.  «h3se 
di-c.sions  are  oracles  for  our  reiiiint  public.  I  mi^ht  saKJ 
Vforrow  the  words  of  the  aporr>phal  Dar.:e!  ;  "  ^4re  ■<  icf^ 
O  S.rfrticn  Fub'tc.  ani  I  ,.».:.'.'  g'.ry  zAu  Sr-i^n  rtiiti 
jsfi-ri/ <!»■  *f  ;^."  For  the  eomp-*und  wou'J  Ke  Ibe  "  FitA 
and  flit,  and  hur.  irhick  P  iKul  t^wi,  txmj  i,J  rrrtke  tkea 
f' --  t\ir.  and  ri'L^c  lunpt  tk^re^f,  aitd  ra£  tntj  t\e  drace*'* 
Tn..>uL\,  end  i,t  t\e  drafv%  furittn  ^vaifr  ;  x%i  Daid  teti 
h,  fA(  je  art  tie  t*i^  fc  »»ra\tp.'* 
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to  Thomaon ;  mnd  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  preient 
r,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  confined  my  duquisi- 
to  the  two  former  ems,  that  I  might  furnish  no 
poMBible  pretext  lur  the  unthinking  to  misconsirue,  ur 
tlie  malignant  to  misapply,  my  M^ords,  and  having 
■tamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  poas  them 
•■  current  coin  in  the  marts  ofgamility  or  detraction. 
Praiaes  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds 
•■  robberies  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and 
too  frequent,  that  Bacon,  Harrington,  Machiavel  and 
Spifioea,  are  not  read,  because  Hume,  Gondii  lac,  and 
VoltAire  are     But  in  promiscuous  company,  no  pru- 
dent noan  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary 
m  his  own  supposed  department;  contenting  himself 
^vith  praising  in  his  turn  those  whom  ho  deems  ex- 
cellent    If  I  should  ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would  oppose 
them    in   books  which  could  be  weighed  and  an- 
ifred,  in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my 
and  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and 
■edifications;   not  in   irrecoverable   conversation, 
'Where,  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the 
ftelings  that  prompted  them  would  assure<lly  be  at- 
tribdted  by  some  one  or  other  to  envy  and  discon- 
Besides.  I  well  know,  and  1  trust,  have  acted 
that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  ignorant  and 
n^ndicioua  who  extol  the  imworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment,  are  the  natural 
X«ward  of  authors  without  ieeling  or  genius.    -  Sint 
vnicuique  sua  premia." 

How,  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes, 
«m  1  to  account  lor  attacks,  the  Imig  continuance  and 
lilTeteracy  of  which  it  would  require  all  three  to 
explain  ?  The  solution  may  seem  to  have  been  given, 
or  at  least  suggcMled,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  page. 
M  was  in  hfibits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wortlsworffi  and 
Jir.  Southey!  This,  however,  transfcni,  rather  than 
Vemovos.  the  diiliculty.  Be  it,  that  by  an  uncon- 
ecional>le  extension  of  the  old  adage,  "  n(.>Hritiir  a 
eocio,"  my  literary  Triends  are  never  under  the  wa- 
ter-fall of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  tlimugh  with 
tfie  apray :  yet,  how  came  the  torrent  to  doscrnd  upon 
tkem  f 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sou  they.    I  well 
Rmembcr  the  general  reception  of  his  earlier  piibli- 
rationo,  viz.  the  poems  publiHhed  with  Mr.  liovell, 
under  the  names  of  M(Xirhu8  and  Bion ;  the  two  vo- 
lumes of  prtcms  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan 
of  Arc.     The  ccnsuresof  the  critics  by  pnifcwion  are 
extant,  and  may  be  easily  referred  to: — cnn'Ion  lines, 
inequality  in  the  merit  of  the  different  poeins,  and, 
(in  the  lisliter  works.)  a  predilection  for  the  strange 
and  whiiru<iral;  in  short,  such  faults  nst  might  have 
been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were 
indeed  siifTiciently  enforced,    ^'or  wa.s  there  at  that 
time  waniiiicr.  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects 
of  a  priel,  who.  with  all  the  courage  of  nneorriipted 
youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause  which  he 
deemed  that  of  lilwrfy,  and  his  nhliorrence  r>f  oppres- 
sion, by  witntever  name  conoecraled.     But  it  waK  uk 
little  ohjertPfl  by  otherx,  as  dri-anit  o<'  l-y  the  poet 
him^lf,  ihul  lie  prrfimd  careless  ar-.d  pniFnif'  lines 

on  rule  and  of  iurelliouglit,  or,  indeed,  thnt  he  pro- 
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tended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  diotioii 
beside  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace, 
Quintilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  de  Causis  Corrup- 
tc  Eloquentia,  or  Strada's  Prolusions;  if,  indeed, 
natural  good  sense,  and  the  early  study  of  the  beat 
models  in  his  own  language,  had  not  infused  the 
same  maxima  more  securely,  and.  if  I  may  venture 
the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have 
been  fiiirly  deduced,  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  esti- 
mation of  writers,  Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with 
Warton  than  with  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  moan  to  deny 
that,  at  all  times,  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  preferring  an  excellent 
ballad  in  the  humbleat  style  of  poetry,  to  twenty  indif- 
ferent poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  be«i 
characterized,  each  more  strikingly  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  by  grei^er  splendor,  a  deeper  pathos,  pro- 
founder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained  dignity  of 
language  and  of  metre  7  Distant  may  the  period  be 
— but  whenever  tlie  time  shall  come  when  all  his 
works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  bo 
his  biographer, 'I  trust,  timt  an  excerpta  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  his  writings,  name,  and  character, 
have  been  attacked,  from  the  pamphlets  and  period- 
ical works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an  accom- 
paniment. Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in 
after  times  I  dare  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are 
readers  to  be  delighted  with  calumny,  there  will  be 
found  revieweia  to  calumniate,  and  such  readers  will 
become,  in  all  probability,  mure  numerous  in  propor- 
tion as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  shall  pro- 
duce nn  increase  of  scioIislA,  and  sciolism  brings  with 
it  petulance  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books 
were  as  religious  oracles ;  aa  literature  advanced, 
they  next  became  venerable  preceptors;  they  then 
descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends ;  and,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  sunk  still  lower,  to  that 
of  entertaining  companions;  and.  at  present,  they 
seem  degraded  into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  bar  of  every  self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremp* 
tury,  judge,  who  chooses  to  write  from  humour  or 
inter€^8t,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide  the 
derision,  (in  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor.)  "  of  him 
that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that  reads  afior  dinner." 
The  same  gradual  retrograde  movement  may  be 
traced  in  the  relation  which  the  authors  themselves 
have  assumed  toward  their  readers.  From  the  lofty 
address  of  Bacon:  "these  are  the  meditations  of 
Francis  of  Vcrulam.  which,  that  posterity  should  be 
pofisessed  of  he  deeme<l  thtir  interest;"  or  from  dedi- 
cation to  monarch  or  ixuitifT.  in  which  the  hono# 
given  w:is  asserted  in  cijuipoiife  to  the  patronage  ao> 
knowledged  from  Pindar's 


-'err*   o^Xoi- 
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Poets  and  Philoaophen,  rendered  diffident  bjr  their 
▼ery  namber,  addrewod  themselves  to  **  teamed 
readers;"  then  aimed  to  conciliate  the  graces  of 
**the  candid  reader;'*  till  the  critic,  still  rising  as  the 
author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature,  collectively, 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  ad- 
dressed as  THE  town!  And  now,  finally,  all  men 
being  isupposed  able  to  read,  and  all  readers  able  to 
judge,  the  multitudinous  pubuc,  shaped  into  per- 
sonal unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas !  as  in 
other  despotisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  in- 
visible ministers,  whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  thymuses  seem,  for  the  greater  part,  ana- 
logous to  the  physical  qualifications  which  adapt  their 
oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
harem.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  St.  Nepomuc  vnm  in- 
stalled the  guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen 
over  one,  and  sunk  out  of  sight;  thus,  too,  St.  Cecilia 
is  said  to  have  been  first  propitiated  by  musicians, 
because,  having  foiled  in  her  own  attempts,  she  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  art,  and  all  its  successful  pro- 
fessors. But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion,  here- 
after, to  deliver  my  convictions  more  at  large  con- 
cerning this  state  of  things,  and  its  influences  on  taste, 
genius  and  morality. 

In  the  •'Thalaba,"  the  "Madoc,"  and  still  more 
evidently  in  the  unique*  **Cid,"  the  '*  Kehama,'*  and 
as  last,  so  best,  the  "Don  Roderick,"  Southey  has 
given  abundant  proof,  **  se  cogitasse  quam  sit  mag- 
num dare  aliquid  in  menus  hominum :  nee  persuadere 
sibi  posse,  non  ssepe  tractandum  quod  placere  et  sem- 
per et  omnibus  cupiat"  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  7.  Ep.  17. 
But,  (m  the  other  hand,  I  guess  that  Mr.  Southey  was 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  wherein  could  consist 
the  crime  or  mischief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more 
playful  poems;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  composi- 
tions which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed  over,  accord- 
ing OS  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In 
the  present  age,  "periturs  parccre  charts,"  is  em- 
phatically an  unreasonable  demand.  The  merest 
trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better  claims 
to  its  ink  and  poper,  than  all  the  silly  criticisms,  which 
prove  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
those  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written,  and  than  all 
the  grave  exhortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
public.  As  if  the  passive  page  of  a  book,  by  having 
an  epigram  or  doggerel  tale  inipressed  on  it,  instantly 
assumed  at  once  locomotive  pwwer  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  sore  annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  person- 
age. But  what  gives  an  additional  and  more  ludi- 
crous absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is  the  curious 


*I  have  vpntuirH  to  call  it  "  unique."  Dot  only  becaura  I  ; 
koow  no  work  of  the  kind  in  our  laneuaKe  (if  we  except  a 
few  chapter!  of  the  old  tranalatiun  of  Froisaari.)  none  which, 
uniting  ihechnrma  of  romance  and  hiaiory,  keeps  the  imngi- 
DBtionao  constantly  on  the  winx.  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for 
aAer  reflection  -.  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  beenuse  it  is  a 
oompilaiion  whirh,  in  the  various  excellencef  of  translation, 
selection,  and  arrnnKcment,  required,  and  proves  greater  ge- 
aius  in  the  compiler,  as  living  in  the  present  stale  of  society, 
thsa  in  tbe  origiDttl  composers. 


fiict,  that  it,  in  a  volume  of  poetiy,  the  critic  abouU 
find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  mora  espeaallf 
worthless,  he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  lbs 
review ;  by  which,  on  his  own  groonda,  be  wastes  si 
much  more  paper  than  the  author  as  tbe  copies  ef  t 
fashionable  review  are  more  numerooa  than  those  of 
the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  roost  proau* 
nent  instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.   I 
know  nothing  that  surpasses  the  vileneaa  of  decidisg 
on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or  painter  (not  by  chamcteristie 
defects;  for  where  there  is  genius,  thete always  point 
to  his  characteristic  beauiies  ;  but)  by  accidental  fiul* 
ures  or  &ulty  paasages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  moat  instructive  part, 
of  criticism.  Omit,  or  pass  slightly  over,  the  expresMoo, 
grace,  and  grouping  of  Raphaers/^res ;  but  ridicole 
in  detail  the  knitting-needles  and  bi'MMn-twigs,  that 
are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back  grounds;  and  never 
let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gaUipoU  !    Admit,  thst 
the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  wUkmt 
merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  by  re- 
printing at  length  the  two  poemM  on. the  Unwenity 
Carrier!    As  a  fikir  specimen  of  his  sonnets,  quote 
**a  book  wot  writ  of  late  called  Detrqckordom «**  and 
as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  first  and  second  psalm !    In  or 
dor  to  justify  yourself^  you  need  only  assert,  that  had 
you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  beautiea  and  excellences  of 
the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these  might  seduce  the 
attention  of  future  writers  from  the  olgcclB  of  their 
love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and 
passages  in  which  the  poet  was  moat  unlike  himself: 
But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  prin- 
ciples, and  with  far  other  motives;  till,  in  the  place 
of  arbitrary  dictation  and  petulant  sneers,  the  review- 
ers support  their  decisions  by  reference  to  fixed  can- 
ons of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man,  reflecting  minds  will  pro- 
nounce it  arrogance  in  them  thus  to  announce  ihcm- 
selves,  to  men  of  letters,  as  the  guides  of  their  tsste 
and  judgment    To  the  purchaser  and  mere  reader, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.    He  who  tells  me 
that  there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  roe  nothing 
which  I  should  not  have  taken  for  granted  without 
his  information.     But  he  who  points  out  and  eluci- 
dates the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does  indeed 
give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience 
would  not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.    And 
as  to  compositions  which  the  authors   themselves 
announce  wiih  "  llcec  ipsi  novimus  ef»e  nihil,"  why 
should  we  judge  by  a  different  rule  two  printed 
works,  only  because  the  one  author  was  alive,  and 
the  other  in  his  grave  ?    What  literary  man  has  not 
regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  refusing  to  let  his 
friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dresune 
guwn  ?     I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  hai 
derived  an  innocent  amusement   from  the  riddles, 
conundrums,  tri-sylloble  lines,  &c.  &c.  of  Swifl  and 
his  correspondents,  in  hours  of  langtjor.  when,  to 
have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have  been 
useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  port,  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  author.    But4  am  at  a  loss  to  conrei\'e 
by  what  perveraity  of  judgment  these  relaxations  ol 
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iis  geniuB  could  be  employed  to  diminish  hii  fame 
■■  the  writer  of  **  Gulliver's  Travclt."  and  the  **  Tale 
of  the  Tub."  Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as 
OMiiy  poems  of  inferior  merit,  or  partial  interest  as 
have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  they  would 
have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wise  men, 
not  merely,  or  principally,  as  proving  the  versatility 
of  his  talents,  but  as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that 
mind  which,  even  in  its  levities,  never  wrote  a  line 
which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 

I  have,  in  imagination,  transferred  to  the  future 
biographer  the  duty  of  contrasting  Southey 's  fixed 
and  well-earned  fame,  with  the  abuse  and  indefiiti- 
gable  hostility  of  his  anonjrmoua  critics  from  his 
aariy  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.    But  I  cannot 
diink  so  ill  of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that 
dieae  critics  have  already  taken  shame  to  themselves, 
whether  they  consider  the  object  of  their  abuse  in 
hia  moral  or  his  literary  character.    For  reflect  but 
on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements !    He 
■lands  second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as 
a  biUiographer ;  and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popu- 
lar essayist,  (for  the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the 
reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays  on  subjects 
of  deep  or  curious  interest,  rather  than  criticisms  <hi 
particular  works,*)  I  kx>k  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
hail  conveyed  so  much  information,  from  so  many 
mod  such  recondite  sources,  with  so  many  just  and 
original  reflections,  in  a  style  so  lively  and  poignant, 
fet  ao  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous ;  no  one, 
in  ab<Hl,  who  has  combined  ao  much  wisdom  with  so 
much  wit;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so 
much  life  and  fancy.   His  prose  is  always  intelligible 
and  always  entertaining.    In  poetry  he  has  attempted 
almost  every  species  of  composition  known  before, 
and  he  has  added  new  ones;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric,  (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even 
of  the  greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate,)  he  has 
attempted  every  fpeciee  successfully;  from  the  politi- 
cal  song  of  the  day,  thrown  offin  the  playful  overflow 
of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
oallad  ,'t  fnnn  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation;  from 
the  pastoral  cluiros  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the 
"Thalaba,"  in  which  sentiment  and  imagery  have 
given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement  of  curiosi-  ■ 
ty ;  and  fn>m  the  full  blaze  of  the  **  Kehama,"  (a  gal- 
lery  of  finlNhed  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  moral  grandeur  rises  ! 
gradually  above  the  brilliance  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery,)  to  the  , 
more  sober  beauties  of  the  "  Madoc ;"  and,  lastly,  from  '. 
the  Mndoc  to  his  "  Roderick,"  in  which,  retaining  all  ; 
his  former  excellences  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive 
and  picturesque,  ho  has  surpassed  himself  in  Ian- , 
gnaire  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the  whole, ; 
and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages.  ' 

Hero,  then,  shall  I  conclude?    No!    The  charac- ' 
ttn  of  the  deceased,  like  the  encomia  on  tombstones, 

*S<re  the  articlos  nn  M«ftho<liiro,  in  the  Quarterly  Review; 
the  !WDa!l  viilume  of  Ibe  Nnw  Syflcm  of  Education,  4tc. 

t  See  the  inromparable  "  Return  from  Moscow,**  and  the 
"OU  Woman  of  Bcrkeler.** 
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as  they  are  described  with  religious  tenderness,  so 
are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy,  indeed,  but 
yet  with  rational  deductk>n.    There  are  men  who 
deserve  a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  characters 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than 
that  of  posterity,  to  be  made  acquainted ;  while  it  is 
yet  possible  fur  impartial  censure,  and  even  for  quick- 
sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  without  ofience 
to  the  courtesies  of  humanity ;  and  while  the  eulogist 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which 
brands  tlie  convicted  flatterer.     Publicly  has  Mr 
Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would  fain 
hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature)  hurled  fire> 
brands  against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination 
publicly  have  his  talents  been  depreciated,  his  prind 
pies  denounced ;  as  publicly  do  I,  therefore,  who  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Soutiiet'b  almost  unexampled  feli- 
city to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free 
from  all  their  characteristic  defects.    To  those  who 
remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence 
into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but 
unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degra- 
dations akin  to  intemperance.    That  scheme  of  head, 
heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which,  in  his  early 
manhood    and  firat  ccmtrovcnial  writings,  Milton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  him- 
selCand  challenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove;  this 
will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow  collegians,  and  his 
maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned  to 
the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as 
again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.    But 
still  more  striking  to  those  who,  by  biography,  or  by 
their  own  experience,  are  familiar  with  the  general 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  purauits; 
the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits ;  his  ge- 
nerous submission  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or 
such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  otherwise;  and 
that,  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af^ 
fection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for 
himself  time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more 
various  de|iartments,  than  almost  any  other  writer 
has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his 
own  choice  and  ambition.    But  as  Southey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by.  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the 
master  even  uf  his  virtues.   The  regular  and  method- 
ical tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might  be 
envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  sem- 
blance of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of 
his  spirits.    Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him 
always  at  leisure.    JVo  less  punctual  in  trifles,  ttian 
steadfast  in  the  performance  of  highest  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  )>aiiis  and  discomforts  which 
irregular  men  scatter  almut  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate,  so  oHen  l)ecome  fi)rmidublc  obstacles  both 
to  happiness  and  utility:  while,  on  the  contrar)',  he 
bestows  all  the  plroMiires,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of 
mind  on  those  around  him,  or  connected  wvlU  Vvvcok. 
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which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
be  framed)  absolate  rduibilUy^  equally  in  small  as  in 
great  concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and  bestow :  when 
^is,  too,  is  soHeued  \^ithout  being  weakened  by  kind- 
ness and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well 
deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to 
Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  inas- 
much as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to 
any  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
son,  brother,  husband,  &ther,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and 
alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  talents  subScrvient  to  the  best  interests  of  huma- 
nity, of  public  virtue,  and  domMiic  piety ;  his  cause 
has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liber- 
ty, of  national  independence,  and  of  national  illumi- 
nation. When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materials  for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  fall 
Id  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  constant 
friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  bonorers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties;  and  that  quacks  in 
education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism, 
were  his  only  enemies.* 

*  It  ia  not  eaay  to  wtimate  the  cffuets  which  the  example 
of  a  juung  man,  aa  highlj  dutinxuished  for  vtrict  puriij  of 
difpotition  and  conduct  as  for  intellectual  power  and  literary 
acquirementa,  may  produce  on  those  of  the  aame  ace  with 
bimaelf.  efpeeially  on  thoae  of  aimilar  pursuita  and  coDgeoial 
minda.  Fur  many  yeara,  my  opportuoitiee  of  iotercourae 
with  Mr.  Southey  have  been  rare,  and  at  lone  interrala ;  but 
I  dwell  with  unabated  pleaaure  on  the  atronf  and  audden,  yet, 
I  truat,  not  flretinit  influence,  which  my  moral  being  under- 
went on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  whither  I  had 
gone  at  Die  commencement  of  our  Cambridge  vacation  on  a 
visit  to  an  old  achool-fcllow.  Nut,  indeed,  on  my  moral  or 
religiuua  prmciplcs,  fur  they  had  never  been  contaminated ; 
but  in  awakening  the  aense  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  making 
my  aciiunfi  accord  with  thoae  principica  both  in  word  and 
deed.  The  irregulariliej  only  not  universal  among  the  young 
men  of  my  atanding,  which  I  alwaya  knew  to  be  wrong,  I 
then  learnt  to  feel  as  degrading ;  loarnt  to  know  that  an  op- 
poaiie  conduct,  which  waa  at  that  time  considered  by  ua  aa 
the  ea(>y  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  might  oricinate 
in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and 
imaginative.  It  is  nut,  huwevcr,  from  grateful  recollections 
only,  that  i  have  been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these,  my  delibe- 
rate aeniimenis,  on  record ;  but,  in  aumo  sense,  aa  a  debt  of 
juatice  to  the  man  whuse  name  haa  been  ao  uften  connected 
with  mine,  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen, 
1  subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  "  the  Heauiies  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,"  in  which,  having  previou.«ly  informed  the  public 
that  I  had  been  diahonoredat  Cambridge  furpronnhing  dciam, 
at  a  time  when,  for  my  yuutbful  ardor  in  defence  of  Chria- 
tianity,  I  waa  decried  aa  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  the 
French  Phi-  (or  to  speak  m«»re  truly,  Psi-)  loM>phy,  the 
writer  concludes  with  these  words:  '*  Since  this  time  he  has 
left  his  native  c<»untry,  commenced  citizen  of  the  world,  left 
kit  poor  chdlren  fatkerltsi,  and  his  wife  destitute.  Ez  his 
ditce,  his  friends,  Lamb  and  Southey."  With  aeveroat 
truth  it  may  be  asserted,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  aelect 
two  men  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic  affections  than 
those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length  as  in  the 
aame  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive, 
and  wbu  had  left  his  children  fatherless,  and  his  wife  desti- 
tute I  Is  it  turprisin?,  that  many  good  men  remained  longer 
than,  perhaps,  they  otherwise  would  hive  done,  adverse  tu  a 
party  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors  of 
auch  a*ruci<jus  calumnies  1  Quahs  es,  nesciu ;  sed  per  quales 
syia  acio  et  doleo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbs   Lyrical  Ballsda  with  the  preface— Mr.  Wordawoctfi' 
earlier  poema-On  fsncy  and  imagination— The  investigalaos 
of  the  dietinction  important  to  tbe  fine  arts. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  ia  view,  but 
as  I  fancied  to  myself  readers  who  would  respect  ^ 
feelings  that  had  tempted  me  from  the  main  road,  m 
I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few  who  will  warmly  i 
pathise  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  sof 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Soutfaey'i 
writings,  no  more  than  my  own,  furnished  the  ori> 
ginal  occasion  to  this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poeoj, 
and  of  clamotirs  against  its  supposed  fbuoden  and 
proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that "  Mr.  WoROtwoBTH^ 
Lyrical  Ballads  "  were  in  thenudveM  the  cause.  I 
speak  eiclusively  of  the  two  volumes  so  entitled.  A 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  these,  oonfiiai 
me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  an 
himdred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine4enlhs  sf 
the  criticism  on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaraiiaB, 
however,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  reader  had 
taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done  any  other  08l> 
lection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjecii 
or  interests  from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  didi- 
nary  life,  intermingled  with  higher  strains  of  medi- 
tation, which  the  poet  utters  in  his  own  person  sad 
character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  they  were  perosed 
without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author^i 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  r«u)er  had  not  bad 
his  attention  previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities. 
In  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  Mr.  Southey'i 
eariier  works,  the  lines  and  passages  which  might 
have  ofiended  the  general  taste,  would  have  been 
considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to 
inattention,  not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men 
of  business  who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in 
cities,  and  who  might  therefore  be  expected  to  denve 
the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of  men  and 
manners,  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who.  reading  but  little  poet- 
ry, are  most  stimulated  with  that  species  of  it  which 
seems  most  distant  from  prose,  would  ptvbably  have 
passed  by  the  volume  altogether.  Othera  more  catho- 
lic in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  most  pleaaed 
when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  tboraselvea 
with  deciding  that  the  author  had  been  successful  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  hia  style  and  subject 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiration  of 
"  The  lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,"  those  "  left 
upon  a  seat  under  a  Yew  Tree,"  the  "old  Cum- 
berland beggar,"  and  "  Ruth,"  have  been  gradually 
led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  the  ••  Brothers." 
the  "  Hart  leap  well."  and  whatever  other  poems  in 
that  collection  may  be  described  as  holding  a  middle 
place  between  those  written  in  the  highest  and  those 
in  the  humblest  style  ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
"  Tintern  Abbey,"  and  "  the  Thorn."  or  the  "  Simon 
Lee."  Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  farther  change, 
and  still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrases, 
or  the  iiniuitions  of  them,  that  are,  more  or  less,  xat 
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ered  through  the  claa  last  mentioned;  yet,  even 
rom  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
leemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from 
be  merit  of  the  whole  work;  or,  what  is  sometimes 
lot  unpleosing  in  ihe  publication  of  a  new  writer,  as 
erving  to  ascertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently, the  proper  direction  of  the  author's  genius. 
In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  an- 
lexed  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  I  believe,  that  we 
nay  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin  of  the  unexampled 
opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  have 
since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  pas- 
in  the  poems  themselves,  were  dwelt  on  and 
ated  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  What  in 
vod  for  themselves  would  have  been  either foi^tten 
ir  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least  comparative 
fiulares,  pro^iroked  direct  hostility  when  announced 
as  inuaational,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  delib- 
Mtation.  Thus  the  poems,  admitted  by  a//  as  excel- 
lent, joined  with  those  which  had  pleased  the  far 
greater  number,  thoUgh  they  formed  two-thirds  of  the 
■rhole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
Qiey  should  have  been,)  even  if  we  take  fi>r  granted 
Kluu  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  fur  the 
leiv  exceptions,  gave  wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity 
■gainst  both  the  poems  and  the  poet  In  all  per- 
lilexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predisposes 
■be  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author 
possessed  both  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they 
ttlt  very  pontifXt  but  were  not  quite  certain^  that  he 
■night  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they  themselves  in  the 
'Wrong ;  an  unquiet  6tate  of  mind,  which  seeks  alle- 
viation by  quarrelling  vrith  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by 
wondering  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade 
them  that 

"  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  ii  fair ;" 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  ad- 
miring without  judgment,  and  were  now  about  to 
censure  without  reason.* 


*  In  opinions  of  Iodk  continuancn,  and  in  which  we  had 
Bsver  before  been  molested  by  a  •inirk)  doubt,  to  be  luddonlj 
tmmrinred  of  an  error,  u  almoct  like  being  convicted  of  a 
fault.    There  u  a  tta'e  of  mind,  which  u  the  direct  antilbeaii 
of  that  which  takes  place  when  wo  make  a  btdl.    The  bull, 
namely,  consists  in  the  brinrioK  together  two  incompatible 
tbooghts,  with  the  tentation,  but  without  the  »eiue  of  their 
eoooexion.    The  psychological  condition,  or  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  postibiliiy  of  this  state,  being  such  disproportion- 
ate Tividness  of  two  distinct  thoughts,  as  extinguishes  or  ob- 
scures the  cooMsiousness  of  the  intermediate  images  or  con- 
eei^oos.  or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.    Thus 
is  the  well-known  bull.  "  Iwtu  afine  child,  but  they  changed 
me  :'*  the  first  conception  expressed  in  the  word  "  /,"  is  that 
of  personal  identity — Ego  eontemplans  ;  the  second  express- 
ed in  the  word  "  me,"  is  the  visual  image  or  object  by  which 
the  mind  rcprerants  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  its 
personal  identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself 
previously  to   have  existed — Ego  contemplatus.    Now,  the 
changR  of  one  visual  imago  for  another  involves  in  itself  no 
abrardily,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  immediate  Juxta- 
Dositiun  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possiblo  by 
the  whole   attention   being   successively  absorbed   in    each 
singly,  so  ax  not  to  notice  the  interjacent  notion,  "changed," 
wbirii.  by  its  incongruity  with  the  first  thoucht,  "  7,'*  con- 
stitutes the  boll.    Add  only,  that  this  process  is  facilitated  by 
the  circuoir'tanco  of  the  wunls  '*  i"  aud  "  me"  bemg  some- 
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That  this  cor^ecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  froAi  the  noticeable  fact,  which 
I  can  state  <mi  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  same 
general  censure  should  have  been  grounded  almost 
by  each  different  person  on  some  different  poem. 
Among  those,  whose  candour  and  judgment  I  esti- 
mate highly,  I  distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed 
their  objections  to  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  almost  in 
the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  purport, 
at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems 
had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it 
might  seem,  the  composition  which  one  had  cited  as 
execrable,  another  had  quoted  as  his  favorite.  I  am 
indeed  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  the 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes 
as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  the  parts  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  ntirober  of  the  black  spots 
(HI  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  albo  lapide 
notatae  on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  hard  and  un- 
just to  fix  the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insu- 
lated poems,  with  as  much  aversion  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole  work,  in- 
stead of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much 
blank  paper,  or  leaves  of  bookseller's  catalogue ;  es- 
pecially, as  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  immorality 
or  indelicacy ;  and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  so  many  light  or  inferior 
coins  in  a  rolcau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  iaUnta  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong 
sound  sense  I  have  had  almost  continued  occoiiion  to 
revere,  making  the  usual  complaints  to  mo  concerning 
both  the  stylo  and  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mi- 
nor poems :  I  admitted  that  there  were  some  iew  tales 
and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  f;nd  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in 
metre.  I  mentioned  "Alice  Fell"  as  an  instance; 
"nay,"  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual 
quickness  of  manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there  I 
that  I  own  does  seem  to  mo  a  remarkably  pleading 
poem."  In  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  (for  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally 
unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volunirti)  I  have 
heard,  at  difforent  times,  and  from  different  individu- 
als, every  single  poem  extolled  and  reproliated,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which,  as  was 
beibre  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praise. 
This  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in 
my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground  been  fur- 
times  equivalent,  and  sometimes  having  a  distinct  meaning ; 
sometimes,  namely,  signifying  the  act  of  self  consciousness, 
sometimes  the  external  image  in  and  by  which  the  mind  re- 
presents that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  its  indi- 
viduality. Now,  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  aud  yoo 
will  hsve  a  distinct  sense  of  the  connection  between  two  con- 
ceptions, without  that  ameation  of  such  connexion  which  is 
supplied  hy  habit  The  man  fecle,  as  if  he  wore  standing  on 
his  head,  though  he  cannot  but  see,  that  he  is  truly  standing 
on  his  feet.  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have 
a  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  the  person  who  occasions 
it ;  even  as  persons,  who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored 
from  derangement,  are  known  to  feel  an  ioTuluntary  dislike 
towards  their  physician. 
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niibed  by  the  •trange  contrait  of  the  heat  and  long 
continuance  of  the  oppoaitkHi,  i^ilh  the  nature  of  the 
faulti  stated  as  justifying  it  The  seductive  faults, 
the  dulcia  vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,  or  Darwin,  might 
reasonably  be  thought  capable  of  corrupting  the  pub- 
lic judgment  for  half  a  century,  and  require  a  twenty  _  *'*"""»  -"'  —-•/«"  y"^  --7  '"7"T™^.  \- 
''.^  A       '       .      .        i.j      IbecameacquamtedwithMr.Woidswoftbifiii» 

years  war,  campaign  afler  campaign,  m  order  to  de-    ,.      .  *.  ,   ,     -.       .    .       oi.  .  i.    ji  .j  j  ■ 

:.  ..  J  .  VT  u  .u     I     •.•     .     lication8,enutled  "Descriptive  Sketches ri"ii^lsi -n' 

throne  the  usurper,  and  re-establish  the  legitimate,  ,       .«  .  i.        .  .  .  ^1"'  ' 

•    .       D  .  .u  .      J         •  L.    •      I  *i      .1.     dom,  never,  was  the  emergence  of  an  OlipMM  Ik 

taste.    But  that  a  downnght  sun pleness,  under  the  "  '     r— i« 

afieciation  of  simplicitv,  prosaic  words  in  feeble  me-  . 

^      •    '^  nounced. 


Kay  fit  hifit  11  ^niprnt, 
fw(  tlv  hftdv  irtKpatHim  rsl  naf, 
Z.    fipucactKi^,  KOAH,  KOAS! 

During  the  last  year  of  my  raaidenee  at 


If'-*- 
rex::: 


'  genius  above  the  literary  horinn  mora 


tec"  i! 

In  the  fonn,  style,  and  iDiiner  rfii|h';rrra 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 


tre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases,  and  a  prefer- 
ence of  mean,  degroding,  or,  at  best,  trivial  aseocia-    ,.  ,        •   ,     .         .       .^      .^  ,        ■ 

Uon.  and  charaotcm,  d.ould  succeed  in  forming  . '  ^""  "^  •*T''^**'•  " J  ^'^"'^Vf'^h 

.     ,    ^.    .    .  c  ,      .     f  •         I  I  buy  connected  and  combined  With  went iBBaalilk#-:< 

school  of  imitators,  a  company  of  almost  religious  ad-        ^  ^^  ' 


mircrs,  and  this  among  young  men  of  ardent  minds, 
liberal  education,  and  not 

"  With  academic  laareli  anbwtowed  ;** 

and  that  this  bare  and  bold  counterfeit  of  poetry, 
which  is  characterised  as  below  criticism,  should,  lor 
nearly  twenty  yean,  have  well  nigh  engroaned  criti- 
cism as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  butt  of  review,  ma- 
gazine, pamphlets,  poem,  and  poragraph;  —  this  is, 
indeed,  matter  of  wonder!  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that 
the  contest  should  still  continue  as*  undecided  as 
that  between  Bacchus  and  the  frogs  in  Aristophanes  ; 
when  the  former  descended  to  the  realms  of  the  de- 
parted to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  old  and  genuine 
poesy. 

Z.      PpCKtKCKt^f   Koa^,    Kod^, 

A.     aX\*  c(rXoi(^*  airS  Kod^. 
oliiv  y(2p  Zf*  aXy  tj  Kod^. 
olftfo^tr*  *  oh  ydp  ftoi  ft{Xci, 

'  X-     aXXa  ftfjy  KtKoa^dfiCf^d 

(ipcKCKCKl^,  Koa^,  Kod^. 
A.      rot'ru)   yap  ob  viicryserc.  , 

X<     oi)ii  fit}v  fiftas  fd  irdvrtag. 

A.     oiict  ftfiv  Ificii  ye  i/j  /i' 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  devele^ 
•Wuhout,  however,  the  appreheMioiw  attributed  to  the   ment,  undergoes  as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  I 
Pagan  reformer  of  the  poetic  republic.    If  wh  may  judge  \  sake,  the  bulterfly.t    And  it  is  remarkable  howi 

from  the  prefacMo  the  recent  colhrtion of  hiB  poem..  Mr.  W.  •  genius  cleare  and  purifies  itself  from  the  ftults «! 

would  have  anrvrerod  with  Aanthiai—  ■  _  .  ,.  .  _     .  .  .  ,     .     u. 

»    .,        t  I    L  >  errors  of  its  earliest  products;  fiiults  which.  la  tf 

Kai  ra(  anuXas ;  EaN.  «/ia  A<',  «^'  appovrisa.  earliest  compoeiiions,  ore  the  more  obtnisive  sod 

And  here  lei  me  dare  hint  to  the  author,  of  the  numeroua  «>"fl"<^"'  ?  because,  as  heterogeneous  elements  uhift 
parodieaand  pretended  imitalionaol  Mr.  VVordfworih'a  Biyle.  *»od  only  a  temporary  use,  they  constitute  IheVffT 
that,  at  once  to  convey  wit  and  windom  in  the  semblaace  of  ferment  by  which  themselves  are  carried  off  Of 
folly  and  dulnea,  an  is  done  in  the  clowmi  and  fools,  nay.  even 
in  the  Dogbi'rry  of  our  Shak^peare,  in,  doubtle«»,  a  proof  of 
Kenius;  or.  at  ull  events,  of  satiric  talent;  but  that  the  at* 
ttfmpt  to  ridicule  a  silly  and  childish  poem,  by  wriiiny  another 
■till  sillier  and  still  more  childi<ih.  can  only  prove,  (if  it  prove 
any  ihinf  at  nil.)  that  the  parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead 
than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  a  mnlignant  ! 
coxcomb  to  boot.  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems  stromrest 
wheie  the  human  race  arc  roost  def  radt-d.  The  poor,  naked, 
half  human  ravages  of  New  Holland,  were  found  excellent 
mimics;  nnd  in  civilir^  society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest 
•tamp  alone  satirize  by  copying.  At  least  the  difference, 
which  must  blend  with,  and  biilaiice  the  likKnes*.  in  order  to 
constitute  a  ju9t  imitation,  oKiaiinR  here  merely  in  caricature, 
detracts  from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to 
the  credit  of  bis  understanding.  i 


all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  prodoeferfti 
vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  bloaoniMi 
of  the  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  witUislA 
the  rich  fruit  was  elaborating.    The  \uf0t^^ 
not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but  at  tinei  kiioiir*t 
contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  streogiliiiAl 
the  novelty  and  struggling  craw*d  of  imigaii^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  diflkulties  of  Ibertyk^j 
manded  always  a  greater  clooenesa  of  i 
poetry,  (at  all  events,  than  deacripiive  poMyJl*!' 
right  to  claim.    It  not  seldom,  tberelbR,  joidMAi ' 
complaint  of  obscurity.    In  the  foltowiog  eflitfl 
have  sometimes  fiincied  that  I  sawaneabkitf 
the  poet  itself,  and  of  the  aothor's  gaoiai  mtm 
then  displayed. 

"  *T  ia  aiomi ;  and  hid  In  misl  from  hoar  to  Wsc, 
An  dny  the  floods  a  deepeniof  maroiar  poor ; 
The  iky  la  wiled,  and  ererj  ebaerfoi  sifthC; 
Dark  ia  the  ref  ion  as  with  eoninc  niffbt ; 
And  yet  what  frequent  bants  of  ovcrpowariai 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  florm. 
Glances  the  flre-clad  esfle^s  wbeefio*  furai ; 
Eaatward,  in  Ions  perspective  aKltorinff.  abioe 
The  wood-crowned  cliifs  that  o'er  the  lake  n 
Wide  o'er  the  Alps  a  hundred  sireaina  nnfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  guki; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  airivea  to  abon 
The  West,  that  bums  like  one  dilated  aon, 
VVIicre  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coala  of  fire. 


IX'STT 

ID  -a; 

[iTt 

.'J 


1''*^ 


we  may  compare  them  to  some  diw^ases.  which  Btvi 
work  on  the  humours,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  isr 


t  The  fact  that  in  Greek,  Psyche  is  the  comnoa  naae  A* 
the  soul,  and  the  butterfly,  is  tho*  alKided  to  in  iIm  fiiDevai 
f  lanza  from  an  unpnbli^iicd  poem  of  the  author : 

"  The  butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  soul'y  fair  emblem,  and  \\*  only  name- 
Rut  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  alavish  imde 
Of  mortal  life  !    For  in  this  earthly  frame 
Our's  is  the  reptile's  lot.  much  toil,  much  blame. 
Manifold  motions  making  little  spred. 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed-** 

S.1  c 
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),  m  order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  fature 
irrence.  I  was  ia  my  twenty-fourth  year  when 
id  the  happiness  of  knowing  Mr.  Wordsworth 
onally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall  hardly 
et  the  sudden  effect  produced  bn  my  mind,  by 
recitation  of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  re- 
ts unpublished,  but  of  which  the  stanza,  and 
ofatyle,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  **  Female 
ant,"  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
Lyrical  Ballads."  There  was  here  no  mark  of 
led  thought  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  tur- 
toe  of  imagery ;  and  as  the  poet  hath  himself 
described  in  his  lines  **  on  revisiting  the  Wye," 
f  reflection,  and  human  associations,  had  given 
vmriety  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  ob- 
.  ^^'hich  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first 
they  had  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  or  per* 
The  occasional  obscurities  which  had  rism 
an  hnperfect  control  over  the  resources  of  his 
e  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
her  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  il- 
^1  phrases,  at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic, 
'h  holds  80  distinguished  a  place  in  the  iedimqut 
ternary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less,  alloy  the 
ier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  atten- 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthless- 
■  and  incongruity  *  I  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
ticular  in  the  mere  style  of  the  poem  alluded  to 
iog  its  recitation,  except,  indeed,  such  difierence 
iras  not  seporable  from  the  thought  and  manner ; 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or 
recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style. 
Id  doubtless  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion, 
}re  frequent  descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary 
than  could,  without  an  ill  efiect,  have  been 
rded  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  was  not,  however, 
reedom  from  false  tasle,  whether  as  to  common 
ts,  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which 
•  so  unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  im- 
itely,  and  subsequently  on  my  judgment  It 
he  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought; 
ine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the 
native  faculty  in  modifying  the  objects  ob- 
d ;  and,  above  all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading 
ine.  the  atmotj^ere,  and,  with  it.  the  depth  and 
it  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents, 

r.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest,  "  the  Eyening 
,**  and  "  the  Detcriptive  Sketches,*'  b  more  free  riom 
tier  defect  than  most  of  the  jrounn  poets,  his  eontetnpo- 
Ic  may,  however,  be  exemplifird — tocether  with  the 
and  ob«care  constraction,  in  which  he  more  often 
ed — in  the  following  lines : 

'Mid  ttormr  rapors  ever  driving  by, 
Hiere  ospreys.  cormorants,  and  herons  cry  ; 
^here  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer, 
enied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear, 
■riodles  the  pear  on  anlamn's  latest  spray, 
nd  apple  siekena  pale  in  summer's  ray  ; 
*en  here  eontetU  ha»  fixed  her  smitinfr  reign 
liA  independence,  ehUd  nf  high  disdain.** 

1 1  need  not  say,  that  1  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no 
purpose  than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  undeiatood.  It 
le  regretted  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  re-publiahed 
two  poems  entire. 


and  situatlcms,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  eu»> 
tom  had  bedimmed  all  the  liistre,  had  dried  up  die 
sparkle  and  the  dew  drops.  **  To  find  no  contndic 
tion  in  the  union  of  old  and  new ;  to  contemfdate  the 
Ancient  of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelings  as 
fresh  as  if  all  had  then  sprung  forth  at  the  fint 
creative  fiat;  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unmvel  it 
To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  pow- 
ers of  manhood;  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of 
wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which 
every  day,  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendered 
familiar ; 

"  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  tbrongbout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman ;" 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talents. 
And  therefore,  it  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and  its 
most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifrntauon,  so  to  repre- 
sent familiar  objects  as  to  aw^aken  in  the  minds  of 
others  a  kindred  feeling  concerning  them*  and  that 
freshness  of  sensation  which  is  the  constant  accompa- 
niment of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  convales- 
cence. Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  seen  snow 
fall  on  water?  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeling  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Bums'  compa- 
rison of  sensual  pleasure, 

"  To  MMW  that  falls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever !" 

"  In  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  disquisitions, 
genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty, 
while  it  rescues  the  most  admitted  truths  from  the 
impotence,  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
universal  admission.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being,  at  the  same  time,  of 
universal  interest,  are  too  oflen  considered  as  so  true, 
that  they  lose  all  the  life  and  efficiency  of  truth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors." 
Thi  FiuEND,t  page  76.  No.  5. 

This  excellence,  which,  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
writings,  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  which 
constitutes  the  character  of  his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt 
than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated  meditations 
led  me  first  to  siispect,  (and  a  more  intimate  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  func- 
tions and  effects,  matured  my  conjecture  into  full 
conviction,)  that  fancy  and  imagination  were  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  different  faculties,  instead  of  being, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  cither  two  names  with 
one  meaning,  or,  at  ftirthest,  the  lower  and  higher 
degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not  I  own, 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the 
Greek  phantatia  than  the  Latin  imagiruUio:  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  all  societies  there  exists  an  in- 
stinct of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  unconscious 


t  As  "The  Friend"  was  printed  on  stampt  sheets,  aitd 
sent  only  by  the  post,  to  a  very  limited  number  of  subscri- 
bers, the  author  has  felt  less  objection  to  quote  from  it  though 
a  work  of  his  own.  To  the  public  at  large,  indeed,  it  n  the 
same  as  a  volume  in  manuscript. 
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guod  sense,  working  progressively  to  desynonymise* 
tUmie  worJs,  orii^inaliy  of  ihe  same  meaning,  which 
the  ronflux  of  dialects  had  supplied  to  the  more  ho- 
mogenefjus  languages,  as  the  Greek  and  German: 
and  Vk  hic'h  the  same  cause,  joined  with  accidents  of 
translation  from  original  works  of  different  countries* 
occasion  in  mixed  Inngungcs  like  our  own.  The  first 
and  m  mi  ini[Xirtant  point  to  be  proved,  is,  that  two 
conceptions  perfpntly  distinct  are  confused  under  one 
and  the  s  imc^  woni.  and.  (this  done.)  to  appropriate 
that  word  i'xclusivr'ly  Vy  (me  meaning,  and  the  syno- 
nyme,  (should  there  be  one,)  to  the  other.  But  if  (as 
will  bo  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences,)  no  sy- 
noiiymc  exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a 
word.  In  the  present  instance,  the  appropriation  had 
already  begsiri,  and  been  legitimated  in  the  derivative 
adjective:  Milton  had  a  highly  imaginalive,  Cowley 
a  very  fanciful  mind.  If,  therefore,  I  should  succeed 
in  establishing  the  actual  existences  of  two  faculties 
generally  different,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at 
once  determined.  To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had 
characterized  Milton,  we  should  confine  the  term 
imaginntion ;  while  the  other  would  be  contra-dis- 
tinguished 'M  fancy.  Now,  were  it  once  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature 
than  that  of  delirium  from  mania,  or  Otway's 

'*  Lutea,  lobstere,  seas  of  milk,  and  chips  of  amber,'* 

from  Shakspearc'i 

*'  What,  have  bis  daagbten  broucht  him  to  this  pass  1" 

or  from  the  prece<Iing  apostrophe  to  the  elements ;  the 
theory  of  the  fine  urts.  and  of  poetry  in  particular, 
could  not,  I  thought,  but  derive  some  additional  and 
important  light.  It  would,  in  its  immediate  eflfects, 
furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic; 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  poet  himself  In  energetic 
minds,  truth  soon  changes,  by  domestication,  into 


*  Thin  id  cfTt^rtcd  cither  by  Kivinf  to  the  one  word  a  gen- 
eral, find  to  ihc  nth«>r  an  exc.Iurive  uso  ;  n?,  "  to  put  oo  the 
back/'  and  "to  rndorse;"  or,  by  an  actual  divtinctinn  of 
meanincs.  oh  "naturalist,"  and  '* phyaician  ;"  or,  by  differ- 
ence of  rdniion,  m  "1,"  and  "me;"  (each  of  which  the 
ruflticA  of  our  different  prorinces  still  um  in  all  the  cases  sin- 
gular of  the  fir>t  personal  pronoun.)  .Even  the  mere  differ- 
ence, or  corruption,  in  the  pTonuneiation  of  the  same  word, 
if  it  have  become  general,  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  tignificniion ;  thui*,  "property,"  and  "propriety," 
the  latter  of  which,  even  to  the  time  of  Charlen  II.  was 
tho  vritten  word  fur  all  the  senses  of  both.  Thus,  too, 
"milter,"  and  "master,"  both  hasty  pronunciations  of 
the  s:irne  word;  "  manistcr,"  "miflreM,"  and  "mist," 
"  if,"  and  "  jrive,"  &c.  ice.  There  is  a  sort  of  minim 
tmmortal  amoni;  the  animalcula  infusoria,  which  has  not, 
naturally,  cither  binh  or  death,  absolute  beginninff  or  ab- 
solute end  ;  for,  at  a  certain  period,  a  small  point  appears 
on  its  bnrk,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  Ihc  creature 
divides  intrt  two.  and  the  same  process  recommences  in  each 
of  the  halves  now  become  integral.  This  may  bo  a  fanciful, 
but  it  is  by  no  mr-ans  a  bad  emblem  of  the  formation  of 
words,  nnd  may  farilirnte  the  conception,  how  immense  a 
nomenclature  mriy  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by 
rational  beinfrn  m  a  social  state.  Fur  each  new  application 
or  excitement  of  the  same  sound  will  call  forth  a  different 
sensation,  which  cannot  but  affect  the  pronunciation.  Tho 
al\er  rect>llcciion  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensa- 
tion, will  modify  it  ctill  further;  till,  at  length,  all  trace  of 
the  oriemal  likcnei<B  is  worn  away. 


power;  and  from  directing  in  the  diflcrinuoaiior^h^  i 
appraisal  of  the  product,  becomei  influendve 
production.    To  admire  on  principle,  is  the 
to  imitate  without  lose  of  originality. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  meta[ 
psychology  have  long  been  my  hobby-hoiie. 
have  a  hobby-horse,  and  be  vain  of  it.  are  » 
monly  found  together,  that  they  pass  almoM 
same.    I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be 
good  humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with 
the  reader  chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I 
myself  uncertain,  whether  the  satisfactioo  fnixs  (k 
perception  of  a  truth  new  to  myself,  may  ml    b"> 
been  rendered  more  poignant,  by  the  concsil  f  b»ii 
would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.    Tbeie  w**  * 
time,  certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  cicdil  * 
myself,  in  the  belief  that  I  had  been  the  fintt/i^ 
countrymen  who  had  pointed  oat  the  divene  iDHoiBf 
of  which  the  two  terms  w«re  capable,  and  amlf*' 
the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appnpriilBi 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volumes  of  synooyaml 
have  not  yet  seen  ^^  but  his  specification  of  the  tini 
in  question,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both  aai 
flcient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  h 
preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  •*Lfiial 
Ballads  and  other  poems.*'    The  explanation  m\A 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will  be  fboiidfe 
difler  from  mine,  chiefly,  periiaps,  as  our  olgecti  n 

t  I  ooght  to  have  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  nib 
sheet  which  I  accidentally  met  with  at  the  printtf's.  Era 
from  thia  scanty  specimen.  I  found  it  impoasible  to  doobtik 
talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenaiiy  of  the  aaikor.  Tlit 
bis  distinctions  were,  for  the  greater  part,  imaatbfaciefr  to 
my  mind,  proves  nothing  asain«t  their  accoracy ;  bat  it  asf 
possibly  be  aerviceable  to  him  in  case  of  a  arc^Hid  4>diiiAB.  if 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  query,  whctlicr  be 
may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled,  by  havinc  hnotofi, 
as  to  me  he  appeared  to  have  done,  the  oon-existrocc  of  ntf 
absolute  synonymes  in  our  language  1  Now,  I  cannoi  bet 
think,  that  there  are  many  which  remain  fur  our  postKitT^ 
distinguish  and  appropriate,  and  which  I  regHrd  as  so  mv^ 
reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother  tongue.  When  two  d» 
tinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  more  «t«n!r. 
(and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  t«  pro- 
gressive, and.  of  course,  imperfect)  erroneous  conseq»eflce« 
will  be  drawn,  and  what  is  true  in  one  •rnsc  of  dieweid, 
will  be  affirmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men  of  research.  siartW  Ky 
tho  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themaelvea  (wh«4hfrrii 
or  out  of  the  mind)  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  kavisg 
dit^ovt'red  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocarion  eithrr  hy 
the  substitution  of  a  new  word,  or  by  tho  appropriatiia  af 
one  of  the  two  or  more  words,  that  had  before  been  OMd 
promiscuously.  When  thb  distinction  hae  beec  so  niaia- 
lized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  languare  riielf 
docs,  as  it  were,  think  for  us,  (like  tho  sliding  rule  tthirh  ii 
the  mechanic's  safe  substitute  for  arithmetical  koowledce.) 
we  then  say.  that  it  is  evident  to  coaiaion  #m«e.  CumssM 
sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  niiea.  What  was  boni 
and  christened  in  the  schools,  panes  by  degrv««  intothe«tir  J 
at  large,  and  becomoa  the  property  of  tlie  market  and  the  t«:i- 
table.  At  least,  I  can  discover  no  other  meaninr  of  ibe  ter« 
common  t(nse,  if  it  is  to  convey  any  specific  difference  iron 
sense  and  judgment  in  genere,  and  where  it  is  not  o.'vd 
scholastically  for  the  nniversal  reason.  Thus,  in  the  r<<<cfl 
of  Charles  II.,  the  philosophic  world  was  called  to  arm*  K 
the  moral  sophisms  of  Hobbs,  and  the  ablept  writers  exer i^l 
themselves  in  the  detection  of  an  error  which  a  srhnoi-boj 
would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  ntere  recollection,  that 
eompvlsion  and  obli/ration  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  &b 
parnte.  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one  had  been  fkift:^ 
transferred  to  the  other,  by  a  ocere  confusion  of  toiiUL 
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could  scarcely,  indeed,  happen  other- 
e  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent 
with  him  on  a  lubject  to  which  a  poem 
It  directed  my  attention,  and  my  conclu- 
ling  which,  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
lany  happy  initancet  drawn  from  the 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was 
orth's  purpose  to  consider  the  influences 
imagination  as  they  are  manifested  in 
from  the  different  eflecta,  to  conclude 
y  in  kind ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  invea- 
ninal  principle,  and  then,  from  the  kind, 
3  degree.  My  friend  has  drawn  a  mas- 
9f  the  branches,  with  their  poetic  fniit* 
to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the  roots,  as 
ft  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  vi- 
aked  eye  of  our  common  conscrousness. 
in  this  attempt,  I  am  aware  that  I  shall 
}  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  at- 
Eo  immethodical  a  miscellany  can  au- 
m  in  such  a  work  (the  EcclesiaHicaL 
ich  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judicious 
;h  no  less  admirable  for  the  penpicuity 
port  and  dignity  of  his  language ;  and 
'rote  for  men  of  learning  in  a  ieaxned 
tvertheless,  occasion  to  anticipate  and 
It  "  complaints  of  obscurity,'*  as  often  as, 
race  his  subject  **  to  the  highest  well- 
uuntain.'*  Which,  (continues  he,)  ••  he- 
re not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
>dful,  a  great  deal,  than  acceptable ;  and 
ve  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness, 
d  grow  better  acquainted  with  them,) 
icate."  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  spare 
and  others  this  labour,  if  I  knew  how 
present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my 
;  not  as  my  opinions^  which  weigh  for 
as  deductions  from  established  premises, 
such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to 
lamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fun- 
>nfutation.  If  I  may  dare  once  more 
ords  of  Hooker.  "  they,  unto  whom  we 
edious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
1  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labour, 
are  not  willing  to  endure."  Those  at 
be  permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so 
o  render  me  ridiculous  for  a  perversion 
have  supported  the  charge  by  attributing 
ns  to  me  on  no  other  authorily^ than  their 
ires,  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
fuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement 
y,  which  I  do  acknowlwlge ;  or  shrink 
iblc  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
fie  arguments  which  I  offer  in  its  justifi- 
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r  awociation— It!  hiatorr  traced  (Vom  Aristotle 
to  Hartley. 

ve  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been 

by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  na- 

>blem,  and  who  devote  their  attempts  to 


its  solution.    The  first  step  was  to  construct  a  table 
of  distinctions,  which  tliey  seem  to  have  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  will. 
Our  various  senaatwns,  perceptions,  and  Inove^lenn^ 
were  classed  as  active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partak- 
ing of  both.    A  still  finer  distinction  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  the  voluntary  and  the  spontaneous. 
In  oar  perceptkms  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely  pa0> 
sive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  re- 
flecting the  landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which 
some  unknown  hand  paints  it    For  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  system  of  idealism,  may 
be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the  former, 
or  materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 
at  least  as  venerable  as  Gassendi  or  Hobbs.    These 
conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
our  perceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural 
diflference  in  thingi  and  thoughts.    In  the  former,  the 
cause  appeared  wholly  external ;  while  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  producing  or  de- 
termining cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed 
to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  con- 
sdons  eflbrt  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it    Our  in- 
ward experiences  were  thus  arranged  in  three  seps- 
rale  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the  school- 
men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ; 
the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the 
middle  place  between  both.    BiiC  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  actbn,  without 
inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  b^ 
ing,  the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist 
and  natural  philosopher.  In  Egyfit,  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its 
noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  was 
still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.    For  many,  very  many 
centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a  new 
truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
intellect  or  morals.    With  regard,  however,  to  the 
laws   that  direct  the   spontaneous   movements  of 
thought  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  me- 
chanism, there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  on  import- 
ant exception,  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in 
the  merit  of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest 
share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who,  amid  the  variety 
of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  repute  for 
the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquiries, 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is  said  to  ren- 
der their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive.)  affirmed,  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  associa- 
tion, as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  ori- 
ginal impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psycho, 
logy;  and  any  ontological  or  metaphysical  science, 
not  contained  ii^  such  (i.  e.  empirical)  psj-chology,  was 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.    Of 
this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he 
declared  Hobbs  to  have  been  the  original  ditcoterer, 
while  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley;  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Hobbs,  as  Newton  to  Kepler ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind,  whidi  gr» 
vitation  is  to  matter 
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or  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians. 
Including  their  commentators,  the  school-men,  and  of 
the  modem  French  and  British  philosophers,  from 
Ilobbs  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Coodillac,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the  chasm  be- 
tween this  gentleman's  philosophical  creed  and  mine, 
that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could 
scarce  make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other:  and 
to  bridge  it  over,  would  require  more  time,  skill,  and 
power,  than  I  believe  myself  to  possess.  But  the  lat- 
ter clause  involves  for  the  greater  port  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy'of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reason- 
ing. 

Fint,  then,  I  deny  Hobbs's  claim  in  toto:  fi>r  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work 
**De  Methodo"  preceded  Hobbs's  "De  Natura  Hu- 
mana," by  more  than  a  year.    But  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  Hobbs  builds  nothing  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  announced.    He  does  not  even 
announce  it,  as  diflfering  in  any  respect  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  material  motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do.  compntibly  with  his 
system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and  mechan- 
ical.   Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly 
as  he  too.  in  his  after  writings,  (and  still  more  egre- 
giously  his  followers,  De  la  Forge,  and  others.)  ob- 
scured the  truth  by  their  attempts  to  explain  it  on  the 
theory  of  nervous  fluids  and  material  configurations. 
But  m  his  interesting  work  "De  Methodo,"  Des 
Cartes  relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him 
to  meditate  on  this  subject,  and  which  since  then  has 
been  oflen  noticed  and  employed  as  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  law.    A  child  who,  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  succes- 
sively of  pains,  now  in  his  joint,  and  now  in  that  of 
the  very  fingers  which  had  been  cut  off    Des  Cartes 
was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty 
with  which  wo  attribute  any  particular  place  to  any 
inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded,  after  long 
consideration,  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law,  that 
contemporaneous  impressions,  whether  images  or  sen- 
sations, recal  each  other  mechanically.    On  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  ground  work,  he  built  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.    He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  gen- 
eral terms,  but  generic  images,  (under  the  name  of 
abstract  ideas,)  actually  existed,  and  in  what  consists 
their  nature  and  power.    As  one  word  may  become 
the  general  exponent  of  many,  so,  by  association,  a 
simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.    But  in 
truth,  Hobbs  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discov- 
ery, and  introduces  this  law  of  association,  or,  (in  his 
own  language.)  discursus  mentolis.  as  on  admitted 
fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which  it  is.  by  causes 
purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this :  whenever  the  senses  are 
imfnnged  on  by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their 
finer  particles,  theie  results  a  correspondent  motion 
of  the  innermost  aiid  subtlest  organs.    This  motion 


constitutes  a  repreBentation,  and  there  remum  an  im- 
preision  of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposilkn  to  i 
the  same  motion.  Whenever  we  feel  several 
at  the  same  time,  the  mpresftonj  that  are  left  (or,  ■ 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideat)  are  linked  l» 
gether.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  aOT» 
ments  which  constitute  a  oomplez  impreawon,  an  i» 
newed  through  the  senaea,  the  otheis  succeed  m^ 
chanically^  It  follows  of  neceari^,  therefore,  tttf 
Hobbs,  as  well  as  Hartley,  and  all  others  whodctht 
association  from  the  omnexion  and  interdependcav 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  CBfr 
stitute  our  thoughts,  musl  have  reduced  all  its  faai 
to  the  one  law  of  time.  But  even  the  merit  of  m^ 
nouncing  this  law  with  philosophic  preciaioa  omM 
be  fairly  conceded  to  hun.  For  the  objects  of  asf 
two  ideas*  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  s»> 
sation  in  order  to  become  mutually  associable.  TW 
same  result  will  follow,  when  one  only  of  the  tns 
ideas  has  been  represented  by  the  aenses^  and  dv 
other  by  the  memoiy. 

Long,  however,  befcHV  either  Hobbs  or  Des  Caita, 
the  law  of  association  had  been  defined,  and  its  i» 
portent  functions  set  forth  by  Melancthon,  AlBBM^ 
bach,  and  Ludovicus  Vives ;  more  especially  by  dv 
last  Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  bf 
Vives  to  express  the  mental  power  of  com] 


*  I  here  oie  the  word  *'  idea"  in  Mr.  Home**  ttun,  oa  si 
eoant  of  its  geoenl  currency  amonc  the  Eovruh  netaphf* 
■ieians,  though  agalntt  my  own  judf  men! ;  for  I  beliefe  dai 
the  TSiruo  use  of  this  woid  has  been  the  caoae  of  moeh  sr« 
and  more  confiuion.   The  word  lita,  hi  its  oricinal  sssn,  it 
uwd  by  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  m  the  fovpel  of  Manhcv, 
represented  theviraal  abstraetioa  of  a  diatant  o^ieel,«kn 
we  see  the  whole  without  diatinffnisbinf  ita  parts.   Phis 
adopted  it  aa  a  technical  term,  and  sa  the  antilbeaa  la 
E(d(i>Xa,  or  aeoauoua  iraagea ;  the  tranaieot  and  peritbaUi 
eroblemv.  or  mental  words,  of  ideaa.    The  ideaa  tbensehrci 
he  considered  as  mysterious  powers,  livimr,  oeminnl.  foma- 
tive,  and  exempt  from  time.    In  this  sense  the  word  becaaa 
the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  seldom  occors  is 
Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  aa  aeooid' 
ing  to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  cays.    Our  Eoglisb  wriiera  totbeeod 
of  Charles  Snd'a  reign,  or  somewhat  later,  employed  it  aiilMff 
in  the  original  sense,  or  Platonicalty.  or  in  a  sense  nearly 
correspondent  to  our  present  use  of  the  aubetantive.  Ideal, 
always,  however,  opposing  it,  more  or  lea«.  to  image,  wbstber 
of  present  or  absent  oUJects.    The  reader  will  not  be  displsased 
with  the  folluwing  interesting  exemplification  from  bisfcep 
Jeremy  Taylor:  "SuLewia  the  king  sent   Ivo  biabop  of 
Chartr»  on  an  embassy,  and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grava  and 
stately  matron  on  the  way,  with  a  censer  of  fire  m  ooe  hand, 
and  a  venel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing  her  to  have 
a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phontastic  deportment  and  look, 
he  asked  her  what  those  aymbols  meant,  aod  what  abc  meaat 
to  do  with  her  fire  and  water ;  abe  anawered,  my  parpoae  is 
with  the  fire  to  bum  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  qoanek 
the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  aenre  God  purely  for  the 
love  of  God.    But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spirits,  wUek 
love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  cbstrmet  kcrfrtm  «ff  $nf 
gibU  compositioru,  and  Unt  tit  jwn'fy  if  tke  idea.**   Dm 
Cartes  having  introduced  into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hy* 
pothesis  of  material  ideat,  or  certain  configurations  of  the 
brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  influxes  of  the 
external  work! ;  Mr.  Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  is 
signification  to  whatever  ia  the  immediate  object  of  the  miod*i 
attention  or  consciousness.    Mr.  Hume,  distinguishing  those 
representations  which  are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  a  pca- 
seot  otqect,  from  those  reproduced  by  the  mind  itself^  dosi^ 
nated  the  former  by  impreMiens,  and  coofined  the  word  Urn 
to  the  latter.  266 
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ve  functioa  of  the  mind;  and  imagtnatio 
«ptivity  (vif  receptiva)  of  imprenions,  or 
sive  perception.  The  power  of  combina- 
iropriates  to  the  former: — ^"qus  singula  et 
acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungit  et  dis- 
intasia."  And  the  law  by  which  the 
e  spontaneously  presented  follows  thus : — 
i  sunt  a  phantasa  comprehensa  si  altera- 
rrat.  solet  secum  alteram  repreaentare." 
terefbre,  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
es of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  *'  a 
Rectum,  ab  hoc  ad  instramentum,  a  parte 

thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  person, 
his  to  whatever  preceded  or  followed,  all 
arts  of  a  total  impression,  each  of  which 
the  other.  The  apparent  springs  **  Soltos 
as  etiam  longisimos,"  he  eiplains  by  the 
;hi  having  been  a  component  part  of  two 
al  impressions.  Thus  **  ex  Scipione  venio 
lem  potentisB  Turcicc  proper  victorias  cgiu 

Asie  in  qua  regnabat  Antiochus." 
I  Vives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his 
md  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  r«- 
extant  of  Greek  philosophy)  as  to  the  first, 
illest  and  most  perfect  enunciation  of  the 

principle,  viz :  to  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
'  these  principally  to  the  books  **  De  Ani- 
Memoria,"  and  that  which  is  entitled  in 
nslations  **  Farva  Naturalia."  In  as  much 
iters  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added 
lines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
r  or  groundless  supposition, 
rst  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristo- 
ms  on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fic- 
I  wise  Stagyrite  speaks  of  no  successiTe 
ropagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  (as 
>r  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  die* 
Itrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intel- 
8,  that  etch  and  re-elch  engravings  on  the 
the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  ho- 
lologists  in  general ;)  nor  of  an  oscillating 
:h  was  to  efiect  the  same  service  for  the 
the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the 
rits  perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of 
les,  (as  Hartley  teaches) — nor  finally,  (with 
ecent  dreamers,)  of  comical  oompositiorai 
i  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 

object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 
ich  rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Bore- 
fiere  disporting  in  various  shapes,  (as  the 
'  plus  and  minus,  or  negative  and  positive, 
d  or  re-established,)  images  out  both  past 
It  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory^  without 
^  to  an  hypoUusis ;  or  in  other  words,  a 
nive  survey  of  the  different  facts,  and  of 
ions  to  each  other,  without  suppontionj  i.  e. 
•ed  under  a  number  of  facts,  as  their  eom- 
>rt  and  explanation ;  though  in  the  mi^rity 
es,  these  hypotheses  or  suppositiona  better 
le  name  of  Yvoiroutitif,  or  suffidiona.  He 
•d,  the  word  KiinTfsi;,  to  express  what  we 
lenfations  or  ideas,  but  he  carefully  dirtin- 
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gotshes  them  from  material  motion,  designatmg  the 
latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  Ey  rmra,  or  mtv 
roToy.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Aniroa,'* 
ho  excludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operationa 
of  thought,  whether  representations  or  volitions,  as 
attninites  utterly  and  absurdly  heterogeneous. 

The  general  law  of  association,  or  more  accurately 
the  common  condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes 
act,  and  in  which  they  may  be  generalized,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  this :  Ideas,  by  having  been  toge- 
ther, acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other;  or 
every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  had  been  a  part  In  the  practi- 
cal determination  of  this  common  principle  to  partic- 
ular recollections,  he  admits  five  agents  or  occasion- 
ing causes :  1st,  connexioo  in  tidie,  whether  simul- 
taneous, preceding  or  successive;  2d,  vicinity  or 
connexion  in  space;  3d,  interdependence  or  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  cause  and  eflect;  4th,  likenesi; 
and  ikh,  contrast  As  an  additional  solution  of  die 
occasional  seeming  channs  in  the  continuitf  of  repro- 
duction, he  proves  that  movements  or  ideas  posseai 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had 
passed  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  snflli- 
ciently  clear  to  recal  other  parts  of  the  same  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we 
may  aptly  express  it,  afUr-coH9cioutnesM,  In  assoda- 
tkn,  then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  re- 
prodnctian  of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Fhy- 
diology.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  pamve  Bmcy 
and  mechanical  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all 
other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  ele- 
ments of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Naturelia  of  Aristotle,  I 
was  strack  at  once  with  its  close  resemblance  to 
Hume's  essay  on  association.  The  main  thoughts 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  wa? 
the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  difilered  only  by 
Hume's  occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  ex- 
amples. I  mentioned  the  cireumstance  to  several  of 
my  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great 
to  be  explained  by  mere  comcidence;  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held 
the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over. 
But  some  time  afler,  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's  mews, 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in 
his  lectures  possed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canon- 
ized philosopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  foct  that  the 
volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here 
and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parra  Naturalia,  in  the  old 
latin  versions,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  com- 
mentary afore  mentioned ! 

It  remains,  then,  for  me,  fiivt,  to  state  wheieui 
Hartley  dififen  from  Aristotle ;  then,  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  of  my  ooovidioii,  that  he  diCEned  ^pbSs)  ^ 
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arr;  and  next,  as  the  result,  to  show,  by  what  in- 
flaencet  of  the  choioe  and  judgment  the  aaeociative 
power  becomei  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  in  con- 
elonon,  to  appropriate  the  remaining  ofiicee  of  the 
mind  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  With  my 
best  effi>rt8  to  be  as  penpicuoua  ai  the  nature  of  Ian- 
guage  will  permit  on  such  a  lubject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  thus  go  **  sounding  on  my  dim  and 
perilous  way." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tkat  Hartley's  ifatem,  ■•  far  ■•  it  diflera  from  that  of  Aria- 
lolls,  ia  neither  tenable  in  theory,  nor  founded  in  facta. 

Or  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypo- 
thetical oscillating  ether  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the 
fine  and  most  obvious  distinction  between  his  system 
tmd  that  of  Aristotle.  I  shall  say  little.  This,  with 
all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  tkat  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been 
already  suflSciently  exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus, 
MaaaBe,4ic.  as  outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechan- 
icB,  in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  mechanical.  Whether  any  other  philosoi^y 
be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be 
called  philosophy;  are  questions  ibr  another  place. 
It  is,  however,  certain.  Uiat  as  Icmg  as  we  deny  the 
Ibnner,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we  must  bewilder  our- 
selves, whenever  we  wopld  pierce  into  the  adyta  of 
causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  coi\jecture  can  do, 
is  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism 
of  the  eye,  (the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras 
by  his  numeral,  and  Plato  by  his  muncalt  symbols, 
and  both  by  geometric  discipline,  aimed  at,  as  the 
first  xfMtiraiStvTi  ov  of  the  mind)  under  this  strong 
sensuous  in/luonce,  we  are  restless,  because  invisible 
things  are  not  the  objects  of  vision ;  and  metaphysical 
systems,  ibr  the  most  part,  become  popular,  not  ibr 
their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as  they  attribute  to 
causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our  visual 
organs  were  sufllciently  powerful. 

FVom  a  hundred  possible  confutations,  let  one  suf- 
fice. According  to  this  system,  the  idea  or  vibration 
m  from  the  external  object  A  becomes  aasociable 
with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  external  object 
M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
fo  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original 
impf««ion  from  M  was  essentially  different  from  the 
impression  A :  unless,  therefore,  different  causes  may 
produce  the  same  effect,  the  vibration  o  could  never 
produce  the  vibration  m;and  this,  therefore,  could 
never  be  the  means  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated. 
To  understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only 
be  reminded,  that  the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hart- 
ley's system,  nothing  more  than  their  appropriate 
eoofiguretive  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  iancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas, 
in  any  chain  of  association,  as  so  many  diflerently 
rolorad  billiard-balls  in  contact,  so  that  when  an  ob- 


ject, the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the  first  or  whils  bifi 
the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  iha  ni 
green,  blue,  black,  &c.  and  sets  the  whole  in 
No!  we  must  suppose  the  very  same  Ibroe, 
conftitutes  the  white  ball,  to  amaliivte  the  lid  «r 
black ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  comgUlwta  ibm  ifa 
of  a  triangle ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  by  the  sensations 
objects  A  and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a< 
silion  to  the  vibrations  a  and  ai,  and  therelbre  a  mA 
only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-produce  wl    Knr 
we  will  grant,  lor  a  moment,  the  poasibility  of  sad 
a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve ;  which  jret  sbsbi 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weathcf«c«k 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  east,  fien  fa 
wind  having  been  so  long  in  that  quaiter:  fir  if  it 
be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circumtancsrf 
life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  phili» 
phyf    And  what  is  the  aemf,  but  the  flint  wkick 
the  wag  placed  in  the  pot  as  the  first  ingrediiptrf 
his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  turnips,  and  ■* 
ton,  for  the  remainder  f    But  if  we  waive  thin  sid 
presuppose  the  actual  existence  of  auch  a  di^nate 
two  cases  are  possible.    Either,  every  idea  hss  ife 
own  nerve  and  correspondent  oscillatioo,  or  Ikii  ii 
not  the  case.    If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  we  sborii 
gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ;  for  than,  ewf 
nerve  having  several  dispoaitioos,  when  Ilie  mtAm 
of  any  other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  then  afl 
be  no  ground  or  cause  present,  why  exactly  the  m 
dilation  in  should  arise,  nther  than  any  otiMr  ti 
which  it  was  equally  pre-dispoaed.    Hot  if  we  Mil 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  flf  ill 
own,  then  every  nerve  roust  be  capable  of  pnp» 
gating  its  motion  into  many  other  nervea ;  and  igM. 
there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibcatioa  ■ 
should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibralkai 
and  vibrati uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re>ediltd 
by  Priestley,  with  the  omission  of  the  sioferM/  hypo- 
thesis. But  Hartley  was  too  great  a  man,  too  eolW' 
rent  a  thinker,  ibr  this  to  have  been  done  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other 
parts  of  his  system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  Ifast 
system,  once  removed  from  their  mechanical  hsai. 
not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but  the  very  laolive 
which  led  to  their  adoption.  Thus  the  principle  of 
contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  eos»- 
mon  condition  of  oil  the  laws  of  association,  Hsrtley 
vras  constrained  to  represent  as  being  itself  the  sols 
law.  For  to  what  law  can  the  action  of  ma/ms/atom 
be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in  pUux  t  And  to  wbit 
law  can  their  motion  be  subjected,  but  that  of  timet 
Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will.  tb( 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  underatanding,  instesd 
of  being  the  determining  causes  of  association,  mvl 
needs  be  represented  as  its  creatures,  and  amoi^  ia 
mechanical  e^cfi.  Concoive,  for  instance,  a  faiosd 
stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  country 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and 
running  into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  cfaaoee 
to  blow  from  the  opening  of  tiie  mountains.  The 
temporaiy  tuioo  of  several  currents  in  ooe^  ao  as  l» 
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fbe  iBBia  curront  of  the  moment,  would  prawnt 
tm  aeeeurale  hnafe  of  Hartley*!  theory  of  the  wUL 

Had  thie  rpelly  been  the  cme,  the  ooneeqnence 
mold  heve  been,  that  oar  whole  life  would  be  dn 
viiM  between  the  deepotiwn  of  the  outward  impree* 
wma,  and  that  of  eenaelem  and  pamive  memory. 
lUw  hii  law  in  iia  highest  abstraction  and  most 
pluloaophical  fcrm,  vis :  that  every  partial  repreten- 
Mkm  recalla  the  total  repreaentation  of  which  it  wae 
•  put;  and  die  law  becomes  nugatory,  were  it  only 
ftom  ilB  aniversality.  In  practice  it  would,  indeed, 
W  mere  lawlessness.  Consider  how  immense  most 
W  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of 
8L  Fiors  church ;  and  how  rapid  and  continooos 
tfw  aeries  of  such  total  impressions.  If,  thereibre. 
w  aappose  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  the 
win,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
nqiMocee  must  result  Either  the  ideas,  (or  relicts 
af  ancfa  impressions,)  will  eiactly  imitate  the  order 
af  tbm  impression  itself,  which  would  be  absolute 
;  or  any  one  part  of  that  impression  might 
lU  any  other  part,  and,  (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
nly  there  most  exist,  in  every  total  impression, 
one  or  more  parts,  which  are  componenia  of 
other  following  impression,  and  so  on  ad  tn6ni- 
cay  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any 
part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present  to  deter* 
it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or 
as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  at  once 
and  eflectfl,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in 
pretended  evidence  of  a  God,  having,  first, 
organiation  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
of  iaiellect,  will,  then,  coolly  demand  the  pre-exist^ 
MMa  of  intellect  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of 
Siianiastion.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  stale  to 
•rhieh  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  that  of  conw 
plate  lightheadedness ;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but 
r,  because  the  will  and  reason  are.  perhaps, 
wholly  suspended. 
A  ease  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
OaraMny,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  st  Gonin* 
liaa,  and  bad  not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subgect 

A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and 
ily,  who  eould  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seised 
a  nervous  fever;  during  which,  according  to  the 
intians  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
aaighborhood,  she  became  potsrtserf,  and.  as  it  ap> 
I.  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
tly  talking  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very 
tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
was  rendered  mora  probable,  by  the 
bet  that  she  was  or  hsd  been  an  heretic 
Vahaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all 
aeqoajntance  with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have 
Wen  more  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  ad- 
▼iea  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted 
Ika  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and,  by 
fcii  aiatement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psy- 
visited  the  town,  and  cross^xamined  the 
oo  the  spot  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
down  Oom  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
.  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 

ibalC  hot  with  little  or  m>  connection  with  each 
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other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  snaU  portioQ  only  oould 
be  traced  to  the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  la  ba 
in  the  rabbinical  dialect  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she 
evidently  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  reaident  for  many  yean, 
OS  a  servant  in  diflerent  families,  no  solution  prreented 
itself  The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  post  life  step  by  step;  for  the  patient  heisalf 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  Ha, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
her  parenii  had  lived ;  travelled  thither,  found  tkam 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him  leam^ 
that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  protestant  pastor  at  nine  yean  old,  and  had  re- 
mained with  him  some  yean,  even  till  the  old  man*fe 
death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  bat 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  difficult, 
and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  phikwh 
pher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  his  house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  hia 
eflects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  bar 
venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  coold 
not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  williof 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron*s  death, 
the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries 
were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  paitorli 
habits  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon 
obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old 
man*s  custom  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  paa> 
sage  of  his  house,  into  w  hich  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  hla 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  theee  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist  Among 
the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  rabbinical 
writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fethen;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  idem^ 
fying  so  many  panages  with  those  taken  down  at  Iha 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  ooald  ramala 
in  any  rational  mind,  concerning  the  true  origiii  of 
the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

Thb  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they  were  miginally  impressed ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimolos, 
this  foct  (and  it  would  not  be  diflkult  to  adduee  aa> 
veral  of  the  same  kind.)  contributes  to  make  it  even 
probable,  that  all  thoughts  are.  in  themselves,  impa* 
rishable ;  and  that,  if  the  intelligent  faculty  shoald  be 
rendered  mora  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only 
a  diflerent  and  apportioned  organisation,  the  body  ee> 
^esfio/iinstead  of  the  body  terreetrial,  to  bring  before 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  ili 
whole  past  existence.  And  this — this,  perchance^  it 
the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterloui 
hiemglyphirs  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  m 
the  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  ha  OMre 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  shoald  pass  away;. 
than  that  a  singia  act,  a  siagla  thonght,  shoald  ba 
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looiaiied,  or  lost,  fiom  that  living  chain  of  cauMi,  to 
aU  whoM  link%  oomcioua  or  uncomciouBi  the  iree 
will,  our  only  abnluta  adf,  is  co-exiemive  and  oo- 
pment  But  not  now  dare  1  longer  dticourM  of  thii, 
waiting  for  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject, 
warned  from  within  and  from  without,  that  it  ie  pro- 
ImatioQ  to  ipeak  of  theee  myateriet*  roit  finiiwn 

wfSsmwy,  mu*  4c  6r<  Ifvcpof  vrc  haos  Srw  KoXi.  T6¥ 
tofiwov  6€t  iwt  0dX\uv  tH  U'  in  yap  iv  rwrors  cZScv 
^  Uv  t^x"  M<i  <<(^  ycvoM^v*  Plotimdi. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  th*  neeeaary  connqueneM  of  the  Hartleian  theorr— Of 
Ibt  orifinal  mutake  or  equivoeaiioo  which  pcocorad  admi*- 
rioa  for  tha  tbeory— MMKoria  Taehnka. 

We  will  paai  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  luch 
a  law,  (if  law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself 
be  the  slave  of  chances,  with  even  that  appearance 
of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the  outward  pheno- 
mena of  human  conduct,  abstracted  fVom  our  own 
consciousness.  We  will  agree  to  fbiget  this  for  tho 
moment,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordi- 
nation  of  final  to  efficient  causes  in  the  human  being, 
miiich  flows  of  necessity  from  the  assumption,  that 
the  will,  and  with  the  will  all  acts  of  thought  and 
attention,  are  parti  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism, instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  whose 
function  it  is  to  control,  detennine,  and  modify  the 
phantasma  chaos  of  association.  The  soul  becomes 
a  mere  ens  logicum;  for  as  a  real  separable  being,  it 
would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous,  than  the 
Grimalliins  in  the  Catharpsichord,  doscribed  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ; 
but  in  Hartley's  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be 
pinched  or  ttrojced,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring 
are  produced  by  an  agency  wholly  independent  and 
alien.  It  involves  all  the  difliculties,  all  the  incom- 
prehensibility (if  it  be  not  indeed,  6(  Ifiotyi  ioKit,  the 
absurdity)  of  intercommunion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of 
the  convenient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judg- 
ment to  the  admission  of  the  dualist ic  hypothesis. 
Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of  the  Hartleian 
process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  an  a  /unr,  the 
common  product  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp:  though 
this  again  is  the  mere  remotion  of  one  absurdity,  to 
make  way  for  another  equally  preposterous.  For 
what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 


*  **  To  thoM  to  whow  imagination  it  hat  nerer  been  pre- 
MDted,  bow  beaatiful  it  the  countenance  of  juaiice  and  wit- 
don  ;  and  that  neither  the  mominit  nor  the  eveoint  star  are 
ao  fair.  For.  ia  order  to  direct  the  view  arig hi,  it  behove* 
that  the  beholder  should  have  made  himralf  congenerooe  and 
fimilar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could  the  ere  have  be- 
held the  sun,  had  not  it«  own  OMence  been  ■olifbnn.*'  {tkmt 
{$,  prt-eonfigurti  U  liglU  hg  «  timUaariUf  of  u»ne§  wiik 
lUl  sf  UmIU,)  "  neither  can  a  wul  not  beaotiAil  attain  to  aa 
jomilioo  of  beanly.*' 


of  which  is  perdpit    An  mm  ntioDslflb 
presuppoaes  the  power,  that  by  peroeiving 
Tim  laaor's  edge  becomes  a  saw  to  th*  aroMd 
and  the  delicioas  melodiaB  of  Pofcell  or  Cii 
might  be  diqointed  stammerings  to  a  haeier, 
partition  of  time  should  be  a  thouaaDd  tunee  nibda 
than  ours.     But  this  obsiaole  too,  let  oa 
ourselves  to  have  surmounted,  and  "et 
high  overleap  all  bound !"    Yet,  acooidiaf  to  ^m 
hypothesis,  the  disqtiisition,  to  which  I  am  al  p» 
sent  soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  umy  be  ea  tia^ 
said  to  be  written  by  Saint  Paul'a  choicb.  aa  kf 
SIS,*  for  it  is  the  mere  motioo  of  my  mnaclea  mA 
nerves :  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion  fiom 
nal  causes  equally  passive,  which  ezteiiyd 
stand  themselves  in  interdependent  cnnnecfii 
every  thing  that  ousts  or  haa  eziatad.    TImh  Iht 
whole  imiverse  co4>perates  to  piodaoe  the  minals< 
stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  myaelC  aad  I 
alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bat  meielj  Iks 
oauseleas  and  ^feclUu  beholding  of  it  whaa  it  ii 
done.    Yet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholdiagifv 
it  is  neither  an  act  nor  an  efiect ;  but  an  imposiiUi 
creation  of  a  9amahimg-noikiMg  oat  of  its  veiy  c» 
trary !    It  is  the  mere  quick<«ilver  plating  behind  a 
looking-glass;  and  in  this  alone  conaato  the  pM 
worthless  I !    The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  inlit 
lectoal  intercotirse,  dissolved  into  ita  ■leinaiiliL  an 
reduced  to  extenaum,  auCioa,  degrttM  i^  vslecifyk  tfd 
those  diminished  wpuz  of  configamtive  aoiii^ 
which  form  what  we  call  notions,  and  notioBi  of  i^ 
tioos.    Of  such  philosophy  well  might  BolUr  i 

**  Ths  msraphyeics  but  a  iNippet  wafik 
That  goal  with  eorewa,  ths  notioa  of  a 
The  copy  of  a  copy,  and  lame  drangbi 
Unnatorallf  taken  fVnm  a  thought : 
That  eonnterfeiti  all  pantomimic  tricka. 
And  tuma  the  ejree  like  an  oM  emeifiz  \ 
That  cuunierchangea  whataoe'er  it  calla 
B'  another  name,  and  makei  it  true  or  falw ; 
Tumi  trcih  to  falvehood.  fnleehood  into  troth. 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth." 

MiscMmiu^ue  Tleatftte. 

The  inventor  of  the  watch  did  not  in  reality  invcel 
it;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  ths 
only  tnie  artists,  were  unfolding  themselves.  80 
must  it  have  been  too  with  my  friend  Aluton.  when 
he  sketched  his  picture  of  the  dead  roan  revived  by 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Flijah.  So  must  it  have 
been  with  Mr.  Sottphky  and  Lord  Btron.  when  the 
one  fancied  himself  compnsin^  his  **  RoDERirK,"  sod 
the  other  his  "Chii.de  Harold.**  The  ssmemiai 
hold  good  of  all  9}'8tems  of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts, 
govemment«i,  wars  by  sea  and  by  land ;  in  riKNi.  of 
all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever  will  bs 
produced.  For.  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  ths 
affections  and  po.««ions  that  are  at  work,  in  as  far  ss 
they  are  senmtians  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy  that 
we  act  from  rational  resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or 
from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or  genemsily.  In  all 
these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  sowtefking-nUking- 
every-thing,  which  docs  all  of  which  we  know,  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  that  itMlf  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intell%aHl 
and  holy  will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere 
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w  of  the  air.  For  as  the  fanction  of  the 
eratonding  m  no  other  than  merely  (to  ap> 
f)  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phenome- 
ssociation;  and  ai  these  derive  all  their 
I  the  primary  tenaationi;  and  the  aeoaa- 
all  their  reality  from  the  impramona  ab 
d  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangible,  am  ex- 
he  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name 
es.  if  in  curtdtfei  there  be  no  toch  &o- 
ise  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason, 
iher  have  an  inmUe  idea  of  them,  which 
throw  the  whole  system,  or  we  can  have 
U.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degra- 
(m  of  cause  and  eflect  into  a  blind  prod  act 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensaticm  o€  pro- 
(nisus  vitalis)  associated  with  the  images 
}ry ;  this  same  process  most  be  repeated 
I  degradation  of  every  fundamental  idea 
theology. 

far,  am  I  fh>m  burthening  with  the  odi- 
9  consequences  the  moral  characters  of 
irst  formed,  or  have  since  adopted  the  ^rs- 
most  noticeable  of  the  excellent  and  pious 
t  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
d,  with  which  his  second  volume  com- 
makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or 
e  first.  Nay,  he  aasumes,  as  his  foonda- 
/hich,  if  we  embrace  the  doctrine  <^  his 
,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  vibrations 
ml  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and  to 
lere.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
rith  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  inde- 
lis  peculiar  system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  ener> 
:t  of  the  whole  moral  being ;  that  its  liv- 
m  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of 
inding  can  be  morally  arraigned,  unless 
roceeded  from  the  heart  But  whether 
1,  no  man  can  be  certain  in  the  case  of 
rcely.  perhaps,  even  in  his  own.  Hence 
/  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
etermine  wheU  is  an  heresy ;  but  God  can 
jAo  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by 
Ibllow,  that  opinions  fundamentally  false 
I.  An  hundred  causes  may  co-exist  to 
nplex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting  of  the  ad- 
venomous,  though  there  are  many  who 
up  the  evil  thing;  and  it  hurted  them 
indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an 
neighbor-nation  at  least,  who  have  em- 
systero  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  moral 
I  consequences ;  some — 

-who  de«m  themBelvet  most  free, 
ley  within  this  grow  and  visible  sphere 
>wn  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  assent, 
their  meanness ;  and  theroselvet  they  cheat 
iny  empiineas  of  learned  phrase, 
btk  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
king  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
ink  omniscient*,  those  almighty  slaTea, 
ting  CJreatioD  of  iU  God  !" 

sed  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must 
ter  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 


The  attention  will  be  mora  piofliably  employed  Id 
attempting  to  diaeover  and  expoae  the  paralogtemi^ 
by  the  magic  of  which  auch  a  ftith  eoold  find  tdmfe- 
■on  into  minds  flamed  fbr  a  nobler  eraed.  Then^  it 
appears  ti>  me,  may  be  all  reduced  fo  one  aophim  M 
their  eommoo genui;  the  miatakiog  the eondidenM of 
a  thing  lor  its  cotust  and  §utnee  f  and  the  procem  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  ftcolty,  ftr 
the  fiumlty  itself.  The  air  I  breathe  ia  the  amdUim 
of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  oooid  never  have  learnt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  procesa  of  seeing;  yet 
having  seen,  we  know  that  the  ejres  most  have  pi#> 
existed  in  order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  poai- 
ble.  Let  us  croas  examine  Hartley's  scheme  under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinction;  and  we  shall  dieet^* 
ver,  that  contemporaneity  (Leibaitz'a  Ltx  Coniimti^ 
is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  htws  of  mind,  itielf 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  leaat  of  phenomene 
considered  as  material  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thoagkl 
the  same  as  the  law  of  gravitation  ia  to  loco-motion. 
In  every  voluntaiy  movement  we  fint  coonterad 
gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  It  mut 
exist,  that  there  may  be  a  aomething  to  be  ooimtei^ 
acted,  and  which  by  its  re-action,  aids  the  fince  that 
ia  exerted  to  resist  it.  Let  us  considw  what  we  do 
when  we  leap.  We  first  resist  the  gravitating  power 
by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  ael; 
voluntary  in  part,  we  jrield  to  it  in  order  to  light  en 
the  spot  which  we  had  previously  piopoaed  to  oui^ 
selves.  Now,  let  a  man  watch  hia  mind  while  he  ia 
composing;  or,  to  take  a  still  more  common  case^ 
while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a  name ;  and  he  will 
find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water  insect  oo 
the  surface  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-epoC 
ted  shadow,  fringed  with  prismatic  coIcns,  on  the  sun* 
ny  bottom  of  the  brook;  and  will  have  noticed,  how 
the  little  animal  wim  its  way  up  against  the  streami 
by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion,  now 
resisting  the  currant,  and  now  3rielding  to  it  in  order 
to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary  fulcrum  for  a 
further  propulsion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the 
mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking.  Thera 
ara  evidently  two  powen  at  work,  which  relatively 
to  each  other  ara  active  and  passive;  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  ia  at 
once  both  active  and  passive.  (In  philosophical  lan- 
guage, we  must  denominate  this  intermediate  fiiculty 
in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations,  the  imagina- 
tion. But  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a 
superior  degree  of  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  volun- 
tary control  over  it.) 

Contemporaneity  then,  being  the  common  conditicm 
of  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  a  component  ele- 
ment in  all  the  materia  subjects,  the  parts  of  which 
are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be  co-present  with 
all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  pass 
off  on  an  incautious  mind,  this  constant  companion 
of  each,  for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we 
appeal  to  our  own  consciousness,  we  shall  find  that 
even  time  itwlf,  as  the  cause  of  a  partictdar  act  of  ae> 
sociation,  is  distinct  from  oontemporaneitY>u^hA< 
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diiitm  of  aB  aanciatioD.    Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooteberries,  be- 
oauM  I  at  the  same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooee- 
berriee  as  the  sauce.    The  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with  the  im- 
«ge  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose. 
In  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise 
pefbre  me,  though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  Urds  to- 
gether.   In  the  two  former  instances,  I  am  conscious 
that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the  circumstance 
that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally  con- 
aewua  am  I,  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the 
joint  operation  of  likeness  and  contrast  So  it  is  ivith 
eauae  and  efect ;  so  too  with  order.    So  am  I  able  to 
distinguish  whether  it  was  proximity  in  time,  or  con- 
tinuity in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to  recall  B  on 
the  mention  of  A.    They  cannot  be  indeed  teparated 
from  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate 
them  from  the  mind  itself    The  act  of  consciousness 
ia  indeed  identical  with  timet  considered  in  its  essence. 
(I  mean  time  per  se,  as  contra-distinguished  from  our 
notion  of  time ;  for  this  is  always  blended  with  the 
idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  contrary  of  time,  is  there- 
fore its  measure.)    Nevertheless,  the  accident  of  see- 
ing two^  objects  at  the  same  moment,  acts  as  a  distin- 
giushable  cause  from  that  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
same  place;  and  the  true  practical  general  law  of 
wncintion  is  this:  that  whatever  makes  certain  parts 
of  a  total  impresRion  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the 
rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these,  in  pre- 
ference to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a 
more  appropriate  and  philosophical  term)  of  continu- 
ity.   But  the  will  itself,  by  confining  and  intensify- 
ing* the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or 
distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever;    and  from 
hence  we  may  deduce  the  useleesnees,  if  not  the  ab- 
surdity, of  certain  recent  schemes,  which  promise  an 
artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality  can  only  pro- 
duce a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  ge- 
nus; philosophical  knowledge  of  facts  under  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  eflect;  a  cheerful  and  communica- 
tive temper,  that  disposes  us  to  notice  the  similarities 
and  contrasts  of  things,  that  we  pay  be  able  to  illus- 
trate the  one  by  the  other;  a  quiet  conscience;  a 
condition  free  from  anxieties;  sound  health,  and, 
above  all.  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remembrance.) 
a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best — these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 


*  I  am  aware  that  thii  word  occun  Doitber  in  Johnson'* 
Dietionarjr,  nor  in  anf  clavical  writer.  Bat  the  word  "  to 
intend,**  which  Newton  and  othen  before  him  employ  io  this 
sense,  ii  now  so  completely  appropriated  to  another  meaning, 
that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  para- 
phrase the  sense,  as  by  render  intente,  would  often  break  up 
the  sentence,  and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the 
words  with  the  logical  position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a 
beauty  in  all  composition,  and  more  especially  desirable  io  a 
close  philosophical  investigation.  I  have  therefore  hazarded 
*be  word  intauify ;  though  I  confess  it  sounds  uncouth  to 
■7  owe  ear. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

The  syatfln  of  DhsUsm,  iirtrodoesd  Iqr  Das 
first  by  Spiaosa,  and  allterwarda  by  Lstboilz,  iaio  Hm  4» 
trine  of  Hamonis  prosstabUita — HykKoisinr-lf  atarialiB- 
Neither  of  these  •yttems,  oo  any  possible  tJMocy  af  asMiir 
tion,  supplies  or  supersedes  a  theory  of  pareaplkMi  m  mr 
plains  the  formation  of  the  sssoeiablo. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Dea  Cnrtes  wm  fSm 
first  philosopher  who  introduced  the  abnluto  m1 
essential  heterogeneity  of  the  aool   aa  iiHiilKgiwt 
and  the  body  as  matter.    The  assamptioii,  and  Ai 
form  of  speaking,  have  remained,  though  the  daoiri 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  nf  iiiiinai. 
on  which  denial  the  whole  lyatezn  of  doaliHi  ii 
grounded,  has  been  long  exploded.     For  anea  m- 
penetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  of  fM^ 
ance,  its  admission  places  the  evence  oTaiaMer  in  m 
act  or  power,  which  it  pooocnacs  in  comnMa  wlk 
spirit ;  and  body  and  spirit  are  therefore  no  k^pr 
absolutely  heterogeneous,  but  may,  without  anya^ 
surdity,  be  supposed  to  be  different  modca  ord^giaa 
in  peHection,  of  a  common  subatratum.    To  this  p» 
sibility,  however,  it  was  not  the  foahion  to  wAwmL 
The  soul  was  a  thinking  iubstance ;  and  body  • 
space-fUing  substance.    Yet  the  apparent  adkntf 
each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the  philoeophii^ 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  no  leas  heavily,  on  the  oOm 
hand,  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  tf 
causality  holds  only  between  homogeneona  fihap, 
i.  e.  things  having  some  common  property,  and  CBHrt 
extend  from  one  world  into  another,  ita  opposite.   A 
close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  oo  leaa  afaauid,  ibm 
the  question,  whether  a  roan*s  aflbction  lor  Ui  foft 
lay  north-east  or  south-west  of  the  love  he  bore  !»• 
wards  his  child  ?    Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-estab* 
lished  harmony,  which  he  certainly  borrowed  fioa 
Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the  hint  from  Da 
Cartes'  animal  machines,  was  in  its  comwum  interprs* 
tation  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor — toorepof' 
nant  to  our  common  sense  (which  is  not  indeed  enti* 
tied  to  a  judicial  voice  in  the  courts  of  scientific  phi- 
loflophy ;  but  whose  whispera  still  exert  a  strong  seoet 
influence.)    Even  Wolf,  the  admirer,  and  illuslnoiif 
systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  cooteoli 
himself  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  idea,  bat 
does  not  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism.  on  the  other  side,  ii 
the  death  of  all  rational  physiology,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  physical  science;  for  that  requires  a  limitaticn  of 
terms,  and  cannot  consist  with  the  arbitrary  power 
of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities.  Besides^ 
it  answers  no  purpose;  unless,  indeed,  a  difficulty 
can  be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  that  we  can  w> 
quire  a  clearer  notion  of  our  soul,  by  being  told  thst 
we  have  a  million  souls,  and  that  every  atom  of  our 
bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more  pnxlent  is  it 
to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it  he 
at  rest  There  is  a  sediment,  indeed,  at  the  boCton 
of  the  vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and 
transparent.  The  Ilylozoist  only  shakes  it  op,  aal 
renders  the  whole  turbid. 
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But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  dutf 
f  the  philoeopher,  to  despair,  concerning  any  import* 
Dt  problem,  until,  as  in  the  squaring  of  the  circle, 
M  impoesibiliiy  of  a  solution  has  been  demonstrated, 
tow  the  e9$t  assumed  as  originally  distinct  from  the 
»r«,  can  ever  unite  itMlf  with  it;  how  being  can 
ansforro  itself  into  a  knouxng^  becomes  conceivable 
a  one  only  condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown 
Mt  the  vis  representativa,  or  the  sentient,  is  itself  a 
Mcies  of  being ;  L  e.  either  as  a  property  or  attri- 
Dtr.  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  suhsbtenre.  The 
inner  is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism;  a 
ratera  which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  phi- 
•opher,  if  only  it  actually  performed  what  it  pro* 
mtm.  Put  how  any  affection  from  without  can  me* 
jDorphose  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  mate- 
alist  has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible 
I  he  found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  oompre- 
nosible  absurdity.  For,  grant  that  an  object  from 
ithoQt  could  act  upon  the  conscious  •e(/*,  as  on  a 
lOBubstantial  object;  yet  such  an  affection  could 
ily  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself 
lotion  could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no 
mard.  We  remove  one  sur&ce  but  to  meet  with 
loiher.  We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ; 
id  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties 
rthe  material  universe.  Let  any  reflecting  mind 
■ke  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  Uie  evi- 
nce of  oar  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis 
mX  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
liich  has  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or 
1  impression  ab  extra.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
ipact  on  the  percipient  or  ens  representans,  not  the 
jject  itself,  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will  pass 
ito  the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  lits  vibra- 
jos,  pass  into  the  metal  of  the  bell.  Now  in  our 
imediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere  power  or 
^  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  iroroe- 
ately  present.  We  might,  indeed,  attempt  to  ex* 
ain  this  result  by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  condu- 
ons;  but  that,  first,  the  very  faculty  of  deducing 
m1  concluding  would  equally  demand  an  explsna- 
jo;  and,  secondly,  that  there  exists,  in  fact,  no  Buch 
termed  iation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
and  effect    It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  pro- 


Mtof  a  syllogism,  which  is  present  to  our  conscious- 
iss.  Or  would  we  explain  this  supervention  of  the 
gect  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive  faculty  set  in 
otion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
•rripient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  im- 
ibe  proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate 
id  wholly  possess  the  soul, 


"  And  like  a  God.  bjr  ipiritoal  art. 

Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  everjr  part*' 

Cowlejf. 

nd  how  came  the  pereepient  here  ?  And  what  is 
wome  of  the  wonder-pressing  matter,  that  was  to 
rform  all  these  marvels  by  force  of  mere  figure, 
eight,  and  motion  7  The  most  consistent  proceeding 
'  the  dof^atic  mateAalist  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
mmon  rank  of  nonl-and-bodyists  ;  to  af!ect  the  mys- 
rious,  and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation 
sea,  and  not  to  be  understood,  which  it  would  be 

Y9 


profime  to  examine  too  cloiely,  Datur  noo  intelligi- 
tnr.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  miracles,  and 
a  fidtb  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philoso- 
pher may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  saspectmg 
himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  tanght,  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  prosalyfiea 
to  the  propensity  so  common  among  men,  to  misteka 
distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions ;  and,  vice  vena, 
to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  frcm  its  own  na- 
ture is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to 
explain  thinkings  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  ia 
necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere  modificatkn 
of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function  of  appear- 
ing  and  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his  oon- 
troversy  with  Price !  He  stript  matter  of  all  its  ma- 
terial properties;  substituted  spirituxd  powers,  and 
when  we  expected  to  find  a  body,  behold !  we  had 
nothing  but  its  ghost!  the  t^pariUon  of  a  defunct 
substance ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because 
it  will  (if  God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treat* 
ed  of  at  large,  and  systematically,  in  a  work,  which 
I  have  many  years  been  preparing,  on  the  Pkoduo 
Tivx  Logos  human  and  divine;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St  John.  To  make  myself  intelligible  as  fiir  as  my 
present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  sufficient  brie^ 
to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated.  2.  The  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modi- 
fications of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (according 
to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough 
idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally  (per* 
haps,  in  a  more  perfect  degree)  removes  all  reality 
and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpli- 
cable swarm  and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  in 
our  own  brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  in- 
volves the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity, 
of  a  mechanism  and  co^adequate  forces  in  the  per* 
cipient,  which  at  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  the 
impulse  from  without  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  the 
correspondent  object  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ; 
the  copyist  of  Raphael's  Tmnsfigiiration  must  repeat 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  process  of  Raphael.  It 
would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  image 
on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of  light 
if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  diffi- 
culty. We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that 
supported  the  elephant  that  supported  the  world,  to 
the  tune  of*'  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built/'  The 
sic  Deo  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient 
reason;  but  an  answer  to  the  whence?  and  why? 
is  no  answer  to  the  how ;  which  alone  is  the  physi- 
ologist's* concern.  It  is  a  mere  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity, 
which  hfts  up  the  idol  of  a  lDOl\aV%iKDK?]^vu^. 
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nmidi  in  to  &11  down  and  worahip  it,  aa  a  work  of 
divine  wiBdom,  an  ancile  or  palladium  fallen  from 
haaveo.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  lupporten 
of  the  Ptolemaic  syfitem  might  have  rebufled  the 
Newtonian,  and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  teli^m- 
placent  *  grin,  have  appealed  to  common  sen»e  whe- 
ther the  tun  did  not  move,  and  the  earth  stand  atill. 


CHAPTER  IX 

It  philosophy  poaibls  u  a  icioooe  1  and  what  aro  iti  eondi- 
tioM  t — Giordano  Brano — Literary  ariatocraey,  or  the  ex- 
isleiieo  ofa tacit  compact  among  the  leamod  ai  a  priTilcfcd 
Older— Tba  author's  obiif  ationa  to  the  Mymice— To  Eman- 
«sl  Kaotr-Tlie  difference  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  Kant's  wrttiofa,  and  a  vindication  of  prudence  in  the 
tSBching  of  pliiloaiiphy— Fichte'a  attempt  to  complete  the 
critical  system— Its  partial  success  and  ultimate  failure— 
(Migatioas  to  Scbelliog ;  and,  anuwg  English  writers,  to 
Baamares. 

Aim  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could 
find  in  neither  of  them  an  abiding  place  lor  my  rea- 
no,  I  began  to  ask  myself,  is  a  system  of  philuaophy, 
as  different  from  mere  history  and  historic  classifica- 
tion, possible?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary 
conditions?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer 
the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that 
die  sole  practicable  employment  lor  the  human  mind 
waa  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  classify.  But  I  soon 
ftlt,  tliat  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this 
wilful  resignation  of  intellect;  and  as  soon  did  I  find, 
that  the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
cleared  of  all  inconsistencies,  was  not  less  impracti- 
cable, than  oontra-natuml.  Assume,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  position^  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in 
atnta^  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying /irater  ipsum  in- 
telltctiim,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
imderstood  by  Hartley  and  Condiiiac.and  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession 
concerning  cavise  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal 
and  crushing  force  lo  all  the1  other  eleven  categori- 
cal forms,  and  the  logical  functions  corresponding  lo 
them  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw?  Or 
build  without  (cment  7  Wo  Icnm  all  things  indeed 
by  occasion  of  evpcricnco ;  but  the  very  facts  m  learnt 
force  us  inward  on  the  antecedenls,  that  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  order  to  render  experience  itself  possible. 
The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essays  (if  the  supposed 
error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  he  not  a  mere 
thing  of  straw;  an  absurdity,  which  no  man  ever 
did,  or,  inJenl,  ever  could  believe)  is  (brmed  on  a 
ISiPufia  Erepo^;7rr;(/b)tf,  and  involvcs  the  old  mistake 
of  cum  hoc:  rrffo  propter  hoc. 

The  tcnn  Philfisophy,  defines  itself  as  an  aficclion- 
ate  seeking  nOer  the  truth ;  but  Truth  is  the  correla- 
tive of  Being.  This  again  is  ru)  way  conceivable ; 
but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate,  that  both  arc,  ab 


•  '*  And  rnxromb«  v^inquish  Berkolef  with  a  grin  " — Povf- 

t  Vidrlirpt:  qniintiijr.  qiislitf.   rflniion.   and   mnd(«,  each 

eonsiftinc  of  ihrp««  MiMiviiiioni.    Vide  Kntik  dcr  reineu  Ver- 

nonft.  p.  S5.  and   106.    See,  too,  the  judicious  remarks  in 

Locke  and  Hume. 


initio,  identical  and  co-inherent;  thai  intd1i|, 
and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  Subairtt^  1 
presumed  that  this  waa  a  povible  concepcion  (t.  c.  te 
it  involved  no  logical  inoonaonanoe)  from  the  km|k 
of  time  during  which  the  scholastic  definitioa  of  As 
Supreme  Being,  as  actus  puriaaimua  sine  uUa  pai» 
tialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Tbeokg^ 
both  by  the  Pontifican  and  the  Reformed  divam 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  PkMious,  with  ihs  eo» 
mentaries  and  the  Theologica  Pl.ato!cica,  of  As 
illustrious  Florentine;  of  Proclua.  and  GoaikliB 
Fletho;  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  *•  De  Ibumhi 
et  Innumerabili,"  and  the  **Dela  catuo,  primeipmd 
uno^"*  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola,  who  oouM  boatftf 
a  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Fulke  Greville  aauof  !■ 
patrons,  and  whom  the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  ■■ 
atheist  in  the  year  16G0;  had  ail  contributed  Is  fm 
pare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  WGlcomingtflhi 
Cogito  quia  sum,  et  sum  quia  Cngito ;  a  philosoplif  tf 
seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  moaC  aociitt 
and  therefore,  presumptively,  the  most  natoiaL 

Why  need  1  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dan  I  h 
ashamed  of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  HnhiMf 
Many,  indeed,  and  gross  were  his  delnsiom;  mk 
such  as  furnish  frequent  and  ample  occasioii  fir  Ihi 
triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  igmvam  iA» 
maker,  who  had  dared  to  think  for  hiaisel£  Btt 
while  we  remember  that  these  delusions  vfeie  mck 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  his  utter  want  orsllfei> 
tellectual  discipline,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  ratioHl 
psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  defict 
he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theobgiBB 
of  his  age.  Neither  with  books,  nor  viith  book 
learned  men,  was  he  oonvenant  A  meek  and  dhf 
qiiietist,  his  intellectual  powers  were  never  ■tiBB< 
lated  into  feverous  energy  by  crowds  of  proselytes, or 
by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob  Behmxx  kbi 
an  onthuMiost,  in  the  strictest  seni«e,as  not  merclydii' 
(inguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fimatie. 
While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observation 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  ne 
l>e  permitted  U)  premise,  that  I  might  have  transcribed 
the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own.  \^)uich 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  ms 
given  to  the  world :  and  that  1  prefer  another's  wwda 
to  my  own,  [nrtly  ns  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  pah- 
lication.  but  oiill  more  from  the  pleasure  of  svnpallqr, 
in  a  caw  where  roincidence  only  was  possible. 

Whoever  w  acquainletl  with  the  history  of  phiUso- 
phy,  during  the  two  or  three  lost  centuries,  caosot 
hut  admit,  that  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  sort 
of  secret  and  tacit  conifnot  among  the  learned,  not  lo 
pops  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative  science. 
The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled, h« 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  pmctire.  except 
within  this  limit ;  and  not  a  single  Ftndc  be)-ond  it 
has  ever  l)een  ventured  without  bringing  obloquy  on 
the  irnnsgrewsor.  The  few  men  of  genius  among  lbs 
learned  clnss.  who  actually  did  overstep  this  buuod- 
I  ary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  ■> 
done.  Therefore,  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  ibe 
j  penetration  to  the  inmost  centre,  from  which  ^U  tbt 
lines  of  knowledge  diverge,  to  their  ever  distant  cir 
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■nfeivnee.  was  abandoned  to  the  illitente,  and  the 
fanple,  whom  iinacilled  yearning,  and  an  original 
bolliency  of  apint.  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of 
fca  indwelling  and  living  ground  of  all  things. 
RMse,  then,  because  their  names  bad  never  been 
NHolled  in  ihr  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perwcutcd 
$f  tfie  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their 
ightB  and  privileges  All,  without  distinction,  were 
mnded  as  fonatics  and  phantasts;  not  only  those 
ivhoMr  wild  and  eiorbitant  imaginations  had  actually 
■igmdered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque  phan- 
and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most 
poor  copies  and  gross  canontures  of  genuine  in- 
but  the  truly  inspired  likewise,  the  origin- 
themselves!  And  this  fbr  no  other  rawon  but 
tfiey  wers  the  mdeamed  men  of  humble  and 
occnpatioiis.  When,  and  from  whom  among 
Cierafi  by  pvufession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  di- 
dotolngy  re|ieated,  *«  I  thank  thee,  O  Father ! 
of  Heaven  and  Earth !  because  thou  hast  hid 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
them  unto  babes T  No!  the  haughty  priests 
of  Innung  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and 
of  science  all  who  had  dared  draw  living  wa« 
ibe/ouiiAiiff,  but  drove  them  out  of  the  very 
le,  which,  mean  time.  **  buyert  and  §eUer$t  and 
**  were  suflered  to  make  '*  a  dem  cf 


And  yet  if  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  sub- 

il  gimind  for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those 

id,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 

•eom  of  BcHMEN.  Ds  Thotias,  Georoc  Fox. 

Ae. ;  onless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  ortographical- 

If,  malte  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  of  au- 

ip  almost  literally  at  their  finger* i  endi,  while 

latter,  in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  ^^-ords 

ectiocs  of  their  feelings.    Hence  the  fre- 

qvencjT  of  those  (rfirases  among  them,  which  have 

bavn  oustaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 

M  for  instance,  **  i7  wat  delivered  unto  me,'*  **  I  ttrooe 

Ml  fe  jpmft,"  -  /son/.  IwiUhe  nlentr  "Imtthevford 

wma  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire**  **  ami  I  could  not 

Hence,  too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  of- 

;  hence  the  foresight,  aiwi  the  dread  of  the  da- 

which  Di-ould  be  raised  against  them,  so  fre- 

fvcntly  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 

acpveased,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only 

book  with  which  they  were  familiar.    "  Woe  is  me 

I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  con- 

—  I  love  peace :  the  souls  of  men  are  dear 

me :  yet  because  I  seek  for  light,  every  one  of 

doth  curse  me  !*'  O !  it  requires  deeper  feeling. 

nd  n  stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of 

to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have 

as  a  trade  leamt  in  boyhood,  to  conceive  with 

■hat  waght,  with  what  inward  $tritnngi  and  comnio- 

tioii,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth  takes 

pasMasion  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.    His 

feHlitations  are  almost  inevitably  employed  oo  the 

mimil.  or  the  everiasling;  tor  "the  world  is  not  his 

firiemd,  nor  the  worUTi  faitv"    Need  we  then  be  sur- 

that  uoder  an  excitement  at  once  so  strong 
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and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathin 
with  the  snruggles  of  his  mind ;  or  that  he  should  at 
times  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuoua 
sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  co-existing  spectres 
of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which 
were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been  plausibly 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  sny  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  wTitings  of 
these  ignorant  mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with 
him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior  to  that  of  tba 
writers  themselves : 

**  And  what  hs  brioffs,  what  asods  hs  ehswhera  nek  1** 

Parmdis*  Rtgauui. 

— A  sophism,  which,  I  fully  agree  with  Warburtoii, 
is  unworthy  of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  tha 
awful  person,  in  whose  mouth  he  has  placed  it?  Ont 
assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human 
understanding,  and  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  fiir  jtister  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if 
in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  aa 
much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  forth  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  Gboeoe  Fox,  Jacob  Behmen 
and  even  of  Behmen*s  oommentator,  the  pious  and 
fervid  Wiluam  Law. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish  towank 
these  men  has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  1 
had  foreseen  or  proposed ;  but  to  have  passed  them 
over  in  an  historical  sketch  <^  my  literary  life  and 
opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  .me  like  the  denial 
of  a  debt,  the  omcealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writ> 
ings  of  these  mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pre- 
vent my  mind  from  being  im|Hisoned  within  the  out- 
line of  any  single  dogmatic  ^*stem.  They  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  heart  m  the  head ;  gave  me  an  in- 
distinct, yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  refitctive  faculty  partook 
of  DEATH,  and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  spraya 
in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled 
from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated,  if 
they  were  to  aflbrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If 
they  wera  too  oflen  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  through- 
out the  night,  during  my  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  tt>  skirt,  without 
crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  Tliat 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irre- 
ligious Pantiif.isii.  1  well  know.  The  ETHicaof 
Spinoza  may.  or  may  not,  be  an  instance.  But.  at  no 
time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itself,  and  etsentially,  H 
n  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed; 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  con- 
trary. The  writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Kon* 
igsherg.  the  founder  of  the  Critical  PhiUsiophy,  more 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  disci- 
plined my  onderalanding.  The  originulit>',  the  depth, 
and  the  compremion  of  the  thoughts;  the  novelty  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  importance,  of  the  distinc- 
tions ;  the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ;  and.  I  will 
venture  to  add.  (paradox  as  it  will  appear  to  thoat 
who  have  taken  their  notion  of  I^an uel  Kant,  fhm 
Reviewen  and  Frenchmen,)  the  cUamess  and  evi> 
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denee  of  the  "  CRiTiauE  of  the  Pure  Reason  ;"  of 
the  **  Judgment  ;"  of  the  **  Metaphthcal  Elements 
OF  Natural  Puilosopiit,"  and  of  his  **  Reugion 
within  the  bounds  of  Pure  Reason/'  took  poasee* 
lion  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.  After  fifteen  years 
fiuniliarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his 
other  prodticttons  with  undiminished  delight  and  in- 
creasing admiration.  The  few  passages  that  remain- 
ed obscure  to  me,  after  due  efibrts  of  thought,  (as  the 
chapter  on  original  apperception^)  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints 
and  insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  con- 
sidered as  consistently  left  behind  in  a  pure  analysis, 
not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  wns  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  refiection,  or  natural  con- 
sciousness :  while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permit- 
ted to  assume  a  higher  ground  (the  autonomy  of  the 
will)  as  a  postuulte  deducible  from  the  uncondi- 
tional command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange 
compound  of  lawless  debauchery,  and  priest-ridden 
superstition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  little  in- 
clination, in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.  The  expulsion  of 
the  first  among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to 
complete  his  system,  from  the  univenity  of  Jena,  with 
the  confiscation  and  prohibition  of  the  olmoxious  work, 
by  tlie  joint  eflbrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver, supplied  experimental  proof,  thot  the  venerable 
old  man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  his  own  declarations,  I  could  never  believe  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no  more  by  his 
Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  Itself,  than  his  mere  words 
express ;  or,  tliat  in  his  own  conception  he  confined 
the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  materiaie  of  our 
sensations,  a  matter  without  form,  wtiirh  is  doubtless 
inconceivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  whe- 
ther, in  his  own  mind,  he  even  laid  all  the  stress, 
which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  postulates. 

An  idea,  in  the  higliesl  sense  of  that  word,  cannot 
be  conveyed  but  by  a  symbcl ;  and,  except  in  geome- 
try, all  symbols  of  necessity  involve  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction, ^ihvri^t  Ivvhoiitv :  and  for  those  who 
could  not  pierce  through  this  syrobulical  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can- 
not be  fully  answered  without  exposing  the  respond- 
ent to  personal  danger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  fair  an- 
swer; and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would  in  many 
cases  furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  adver- 
sary is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not 
consist  in  saying,  but  in  the  intention  of  communicat- 
ing truth ;  and  the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the 
whole  truth  uithout  conveying  falsehood,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhnps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythi- 
cally or  equivocally.  When  Kant,  therefore,  was  im- 
portuned to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentators 


himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant,  how  coild  It 
decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  lev  dSmm 
than  by  simply  replying,  **  I  meant  what  I  aaid;  ari 
at  the  age  of  near  four  score.  I  have  aomeihiof  ili^ 
and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a  oohm* 
ary  on  my  own  works.** 

Fichte's  Wissenschaflslehre,  or  Jjnre  of  UltiMli 
Science,  was  to  add  the  key-etone  of  the  arrk;  ■! 
by  commencing  with  an  o^  instead  of  a  fAisyorai^ 
stance^  Fichte  assuredly  gave  the  first  mortal  bknrli 
Spinozism,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  himself;  aod  a^ 
plied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  aadll 
a  metaphysique  truly  systematic :  (i.  e.  haviq|  ll 
spring  and  principle  within  itself.)  But  this  tefe 
mental  idea  he  overbuilt  with  a  heavy  raasa  ofBfli 
notionif  and  psychological  acta  of  artHtiary 
Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude 
a  boastftil  and  hyperstoic  hoatility  lo  Nature,  m  U^ 
less,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy :  while  hii  nlh 
gion  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  oino  fl» 
DiNANS,  which  we  were  permitted  exoteriee  to  erf 
God ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic,  and  almoiC  Borih 
ish  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and  dmmt 

In  Schelling*s  "  Natuk-Philosopbue,"  and  Ihi 
**  System  des  tranbcendentalen  IoEALinni»*l 
first  found  a  genial  coinddenot  with  much  ihstlhil 
toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  aaniaiiei  k 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 


*  The  folk>wing  bnrleique  on  the  Ftehtcaa  Efoisaai  mg, 
perhaps,  be  smuaioff  to  the  few  who  have  MsdiH  ikt  i 
and  to  tlHMe  who  are  anaoquaioted  wiib  it.  may 
tolerable  a  likenesi  of  Fichte's  idealiain  as  can  be  i 
from  an  avowed  caricature. 

The  catefforical  imperatiTe,  or  the  annuncialioo  of  tba  MS 
Teutonic  Ood.  EraENKAIIIAN:  a  dithrrambie  O^lr 
Qturkope  Von  Klttbstick,  Grammarian,  and  Bubrsetor  ii 
Gjrmnaiio.**** 

Eu !  Dei  Ticet  rerena,  ipn  Divui, 

(Speak  Enelisht  Friend!)  the  God  Imperativsi^ 

Here  on  ibi«  market-croM  aloud  I  eij: 

I.  I,  I!  I  itMlfl! 

The  form  and  the  nibatanee,  the  what  and  the  whf. 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  (he  low  and  the  bigk 

The  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  akj, 

I,  you.  and  he.  and  he,  you  and  I. 

All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  I ! 

All  I  itself  I ! 

(Foob,  a  truce  with  this  ataitlioa  !j 
All  mjr  I !  all  mjr  I ! 
lie  *s  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Maitia  I 

Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone : 

In  robe  of  stifTest  state,  that  scotTd  at  beauty, 

A  pronoun-verb  imperative  he  sbone— 

Then  substantive  and  plural-sincular  growi^ 

He  thus  spake  on  :  Dohold  in  I  ak>ne 

(For  ethics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 

Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye. 

In  O !  I,  you.  the  vocative  of  duly  ! 

I  of  the  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root ! 

Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight. 

The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 

The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nom* native  of  lifM; 

And  in  all  cases  the  cose  absolute ! 

8elf  construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline : 

Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  tu ; 

Yut  as  a  superpoitulate  of  mine, 

Unconstrued  antecedence  1  assign 

To  X.  Y,  Z,  the  God  infiniUvus ! 
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A  nave  introduced  this  itatement  as  appropriate  to 
thtB  narrative  nature  of  this  sketch ;  yet  rather  in 
Mference  to  the  work  which  I  have  announced  in  a 
Receding  page,  than  to  my  present  subject  It  would 
•  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to  warn 
ijT  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even 
milamty  of  phrase  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain 
noof  that  the  passage  has  been  borrowed  from  Schel- 
o^,  or  that  the  conceptions  were  originally  learnt 
him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic  leo- 
of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
Dm  the  same  motive  of  self-defence  against  the 
large  of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  re- 
iDblaoces;  indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental 
a«m  were  bora  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 
id  ever  seen  a  single  poge  of  the  German  Philoso- 
mt;  end  I  might  indeed,  affirm  with  truth,  ba- 
re the  more  important  works  of  Schelling  had  been 
riUen,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is  this  coin- 
dance  at  all  to  be  wondered  at    We  had  studied 

the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same 
vparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant; 
e  bad  both  equal  obligation  to  the  polar  logic 
id  dynamic  philosophy  of  Giordano  Bruno;  and 
shelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
vowed  that  same  affectionate  reverence  for  the  la- 
sia  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  form- 
1  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  coincidence  of 
cHXixiNo'8  system  with  certain  general  ideas  of 
lehroen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  coincidence ; 
vhile  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct  He 
aeda  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy; 
rbile  1  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid 
Imt  I  should  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
ivalry  with  Schellino  for  the  honors  so  unequivo- 
ally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  greot  and  original  ge- 
liua,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ruKK,  and  as  the  most  successful  improter  of  the  Dy- 
lamjc  System,*  which,  begun  by  Bruno,  was  re-in- 


*  It  woald  be  an  set  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injiuUea 

0  pan  over  in  tilence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Sammaret, 

1  f«nt)eman  equallr  well  known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a 
tUlanthropiat,  but  who  domaodf  notice  on  the  preeent  occa- 
•on  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  Sfitem  of  Phjsiolof y.*  *  in 
vo  Tolamet  octavo,  published  1797 ;  and  in  1819.  of  **  An 
Bzamination  of  the  natural  and  artificial  Sjntema  of  Philoao- 
Ay  which  now  prevail,"  in  one  volume  octavo,  entitled, 
'The  Principles  of  phyaiolocical  and  physical  science." 
rhe  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style  or 
irransement ;  and  there  is  a  greater  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ng  the  principles  of  the  author's  philosophy  from  his  conjec- 
nms  concrming  color,  the  aUnoapheric  matter,  comets,  &c., 
vhich.  whether  just  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  means  nec<>s*ary 
Mosequences  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  even  in  this  depart* 
■ent  of  this  volume,  which  I  regard  as  comparatively  the  in- 
Ibrior  work,  the  reasonings  by  which  Mr.  Saumarez  invali- 
lates  the  immanenre  of  an  infinite  power  in  any  finite  sub- 
Mance,  are  the  offiipring  of  no  common  mind ;  and  the 
nperinnent  on  tho  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  plausible 
ind  highly  ingenious.  But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  both 
to  the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  high  and  honorable  name 
viih  posterity,  conrii^s  in  the  masterly  force  of  reasoning,  and 
the  eoptou«nes8  of  induction,  with  which  he  has  assailed,  and 
Cm  my  opinion)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  sys- 
tcn  in  physiology  ;  eslablitihed  not  only  the  existence  of  final 

but  their  necessity  and  efficiency  in  every  system  that 
the  oame  of  philosophical ;  and  substituting  life  simI 


troduced  (m  a  more  phikaophical  form,  and  (reed 
from  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments) 
by  Kant;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessaiy 
growth  of  his  own  system.  Kant'i  followers,  bow- 
ever,  on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)  their  master*! 
doak  had  fiillen,  without,  or  with  a  very  scanty  por> 
tion  of,  his  sptrtf,  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas  ooly 
as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  ei- 
ception  of  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  withheld  from  Fichtk  to  Schelung  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of 
this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  hap* 
pineas  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymen, 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  sul^ 
jects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a 
work  is  the  offipring  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  the 
product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by 
those  who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readras 
in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in  this,  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coincides 
with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though 
contemporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided, 
that  the  absence  of  distinct  references  to  his  books, 
which  I  could  not  at  all  times  make  with  truth  as  de- 
signating citations  or  thoughts  actually  derhxd  from 
him,  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment, be  superBuous,  b^  not  chaiged  on  me 
as  an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiar- 
ism. I  have  not  indeed  (eheu!  res  angusta  domi!) 
been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  his 
books,  viz:  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  Tracts, 
and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  in- 
congruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the 
usual  allowance  afforded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed 
the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  love. 
I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist:  I  care  not 
from  whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  pn)ceed, 
if  only  the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  **  Albeit, 
I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should 
bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  OHitrary  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  mast  men's 
hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded 
or  not  to  be  understood."  —  Milton;  Reoion  cf 
Church  Government. 


progressive  power,  for  the  contradictory  inert  forct,  has  a 
right  to  be  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  iostaurator  of 
the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.  The  author's  views,  as 
far  as  concerns  himself,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  his 
own,  as  he  neither  possessed,  nor  do  his  writings  discover, 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Kant,  in  which  Ibo 
germs  of  philosophy  exist,  and  his  volumes  were  published 
many  years  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by 
Schelling.  Mr.  Saumarez's  detection  of  the  Brunonian  sys- 
tem was  no  light  or  ordinary  service  at  the  time ;  and  I 
scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  subject  a  confutation 
so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  suflScient  at  this  time  to  havs 
stated  the  fact;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  havs 
already  announced  on  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail 
the  merits  of  this  writer  and  genuine  philosopher  who  need- 
ed only  have  taken  his  foundations  somewhat  deeper  and 
wider  to  have  supeiaeded  a  considerable  part  of  my  labois. 
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And  to  conclude  the  lubject  of  citation,  with  • 
cluster  of  citations,  which,  as  taken  from  books  not 
in  common  use.  may  contribute  to  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment, as  a  voluntary  before  a  sermon. 

**Dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciis  litererum  inescatos 
Bubito  jam  homines  adeo  esse,  prosertim  dui  Chhst- 
ianos  se  profitentur,  et  \egere  nisi  quod  ad  delectation- 
em  lacit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  discipline  severio- 
raa  et  phikimphia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiam  a  doctis 
negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  stiidiorum. 
nisi  mature  oorrigitur.  tam  magnum  rebus  incom- 
modum  dabit.  quam  dedit  Barbaries  olim.  Pertinax 
res  Barbaries  est,  fateor:  sed  minus  potest  tamen. 
quam  ilia  mollities  et  periuam  prudentia  literarum, 
qua  si  ratione  caret,  sapientie  virtutisque  fpfcie 
mortales  misere  circuroducit.  Succedet  igitur,  ut 
arbitror.  baud  ita  multo  post,  pro  nisticaiia  seculi 
Dostri  niditate  captatrix  ilia  communiloquentia  robur 
animi  virilis  omne.  omnem  virtutem  masculam  profli- 
gatnra.  nisi  cavetur." 

Simon  Grv.vjf.u8.  candido  lectori,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  Plato,  by  Manilius  Ficinus. 
Lugduni.  1557.  A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has 
been  in  fulfilment  from  the  year  1680  to  the  present. 
1815.  N.  B.  By  **  persuasa  prudentia."  Grynsus 
meons  self-complacent  common  Men$e  as  opposed  to 
science  and  philosophic  reason. 

**  VjBt  medius  ordo  el  velut  equestris  Ingeniomm 
quidem  aaonrium  et  rebus  humanis  commodorum, 
non  tamcn  in  primam  magnitudinem  pntentium. 
Korum  hominum,  ut  ita  dicam,  major  annona  est 
Sedulura  esse,  nihil  teroere  loqui,  assuescere  labori, 
et  imagine  prudentia;  et  raodefltiie  tegere  angustiores 
partes  captus  dum  exercitationem  et  usum,  quo  isti 
in  civilibus  rebus  pollent,  pro  nalum  et  magnitudine 

ingenii  pleriquc  accipiunt." Barclaii  .Argems, 

p.  71. 

"  As  therpfore  physicians*  are  many  times  forced  to 
leave  euch  meth<Hl8  of  curinc:  as  ihomsolves  know  to 
be  fittest,  and,  beinc  ovcrn)le<i   by  the  sick  man's 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  ehaptsr  of  difieswoe  sod  aacedelaa.  as  ai 
eedioff  that  oo  the  Datoi*  and  taaeiis  of  the 
piMtie  power— On  pedaauy  and  pcdaMie 
viea   to  yoooc   aaihon  raapoetiaa  poMieati 
aiiecd«H«s  of  tto  aathor's  lilsrarf  Klb,  aad  dw 
hk  opiniooa  in  raligkm  and  polilica 


**  EauiPLABTic.  Tike  word  it  nnt  in  Jekmmt, 
hme  I  mH  with  it  dmokerer  Neither  have  I!  I 
constructed  it  myself  from  the  Greek  woid  «i« 
rXarrcrv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one ;  bmvosa,  haviqf  fe 
convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  Hi 
wtNjld  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaniiigial 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  vanal  b 
of  the  word  imagination.  **  But  this  if 
Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  mil 
pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  niMiiiahls  i 
the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  langn^e  if  Ai 
market  would  be  in  the  schools  aa  pedamtie,  ths^^ 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name,  as  ih»l» 
goage  of  the  schools  in  the  market.  The  mere  mnrf 
the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other  terms  hot  sorka 
occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  caiphwd 
in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and,  with  no  greatorp^ 
cision,  is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  leCien,  «H 
either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  aodia^ 
or  misled  by  his  own  femiliarity  with  teehoiesl  ff 
scholastic  terms,  convenes  at  the  wine-table  vik 
his  mind  fixed  on  his  muneum  or  Inboraloiy;  em 
though  the  latter  pedant,  instead  of  desiring  his 
to  moAe  the  tea,  riiould  bid  her  add  Co  the  qaanL 
of  thea  sinensis  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen  saturated  ^ 
caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and  in  truth, 
what  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cHsrtn', 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  mnrtt  f^ptaflif  ^ 
the  shop,  yet  the  odour  from  the  Russian  bindinc  of 
good  old  authenlic4ocking  folios  and  quartos,  is  lea 
annoying  than  the  steams  from  the  tavern  or  bagiua 
Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  schcilar  should  tw- 


impalience,  arc  fain  to  try  the  \ye»X  thry  can ;  in  like  .  tray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditiuned  Duni 
sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stsnd  with  the  I  would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  Arwi 
present  ape.  full  of  tongue  and  wouk  of  brain,  behold  of  learned  vanity,  than  the  rans  culotttric  of  aeon 
we  would  (if  our  snhjert  pe.rmitle'i  it)  yield  to  the  i  temptuous  ignorance,  that  assumes  a  merit  Doin  niu- 


stream  therpof.  That  way  wo  would  be  contented 
to  prove  our  thecis,  which,  being  the  worse  in  itself, 
notwithstanding,  is  now,  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becility, the  fitter  and  likelier  lo  be  brooked." 

Hooker. 
If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the 


tilation  in  the  self  consoling  sneer  at  the  p(iin|:4Mi 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  towesn 
the  student's  attention  from  the  dkgrees  of  things, 
which  alone  form  the  vocabulary  of  common  life, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind,  abstracted  from  dfcr*e 


controversial  age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  Uiught  not  to  befetaitled 
discipline  of  the  scholastic  logic,  {tanlonably  may  a  j  at  disquisitions  on  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and  fiiible 
writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a  scanty  audi- '  light.    In  such  discourse,  the  instructor  has  no  othff 

alternative  than  either  to  use  old  words  with  iifK 
meanings,  (the  plan  adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zonno- 
mia.)  or  to  intfoduce  new  terms.  al\er  the  example  of 
Ijnnn^us,  and  the  framera  of  the-  present  chcm:cal 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  pfefc^ 
able,  were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  two- 
fold exertion  of  thought  in  ono  and  the  same  srf. 
For  the  reader  (or  hearer)  is  required  not  only  tu  Iran 
and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition,  but  to  uuleani 
and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual  meaa- 
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ence  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  cflbrt  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  attention. 

"  Che  «'io  non  rrro  a1  calcular  de'  punti. 
Par  ch*  ^^sinini  Stella  a  noi  predomini. 
E*l  Sdmnro  e'l  ca»inin  li^ian  conitiunU 
II  tempo  d'Apulcio  plu  non  li  nnmiiii: 
Che  w  alloro  on  nol  llunm  »ombrnva  un  Aiiino 
llille  Aiini  a  mici  di  raji»>nibran  Iluomint!" 

l)i  Salcatcr  Ro$a,  Sattr.  1. 1. 10. 
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B  ob[)activeJy,  «T«a  *■  m  um 
^M  -wntd  Iboaghl;  now  ■•  tit  IhoughL  or  mcl  of 
Amking,  and  now  m  a  tbougtat,  or  iha  olgacl  oT  our 
kaflaetioD :  wd  wa  do  this  wiibtmt  toclimat  or  ob- 
■■■■i^.  Tha  *aiT  wonk  otTKbua  vid  migtetiat, 
mt  sank  oooMiat  i«eiin«KS  in  Iha  Khooli  of  yon, 
I  !■■▼•  ventund  to  re-inlniduce.  beoDM  I  couU  nol 
■•  briafly,  or  confaniantly.  by  any  man  &Dilur 
V^Vik  diatioguiih  Iha  parripara  trota  lh«  pcrdpi. 
l^Mlr,  I  faan  caaliouily  diaerimmatad  Iha  Wmia. 


r  My,  Ihat  I  woi  amfirmcd  by  auihoriiy  HO  vanera- 
bla;  for  I  had  previDw  and  high«  molivei  in  my 
own  convictbn  of  ihe  importance,  nay,  of  lbs  necea- 
rity  of  tha  diatlnction,  w  both  an  indiipenaebla  con- 
dilion  and  a  viul  part  of  all  aound  tpoculatipa  in 
melapfayiiea,  athical  DT  Iheological.  T^icalabliih  Ihia 
dialinrlion  naa  one  main  objeci  of  Tni  Fkiend;  if 
even  in  a  biography  of  my  own  literary  life  I  ran 
with  piopriely  relor  to  a  work  which  waa  printed 
raihrr  than  pibliihad,  or  m  pabliihed  thai  i1  had 
been  well  Ibr  Ihe  nnrDrtunate  author  if  it  had  ro- 
mained  in  manuacriptl  I  have  even  at  thia  lime 
bitter  cause  lor  remembering  that  which  a  number 
of  my  lubacribera  have  but  a  trifling  muliva  Ibr  for- 
getting. Thi>  effiuion  might  have  been  apared ;  but  I 
would  fain  flatter  myaelf  Ihat  Ihe  reader  will  be  ten 
analere  than  an  oriental  profeaaor  of  Ihe  bulinado, 
wbo,  during  an  attempt  lo  eitoit  per  Brgumantum 
bacuJinum  a  full  confeadon  from  a  culprit,  interrupt 
ed  hii  oulcty  of  pain  by  reminding  him  that  it  wai 


to  the  point,  and  do  nrt  of  amvn 
AA!  iui  (replied  ihe  auSerer]  it : 
rtply  in  nolure  to  your  hiaet. 
An  imprudent  nun,  of  enninioi 

benefit  of  Mhet*.  w  br  aa  thia  ii  poaaible.  It  thara- 
lore,  any  one  of  Ihe  naden  of  thii  aemi-nanalin 
■hoold  be  preparing  or  iniending  a  periodical  worh,  1 
warn  him.  in  the  flnt  place,  agaiut  truiting  in  the 
number  of  namea  on  hia  anbacription  liaL  For  ba 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  naraea  were  put  down  bf 
aafficient  aalhoriif  i  or  Acwld  that  be  aacerlained.  it 
alill  ramaiua  lo  be  lunwn,  whether  the;  were  not 
extoxed  by  eome  orer^aaloui  friend'* 
nbelher  the  aubacriber  bad  not  yielded  b 
merely  fiom  want  of  coorage  to  amwer  do  ',  and  with 
the  intantim  of  dropping  the  work  aa  aoon  aa  pUHibla. 
One  ganllennu  procured  me  nearly  a  hnndred  naiMa 
forTuEFaiCND,  and  nol  only  look  frequent  opponn- 

labored  lo  imprea  my  mind  with  the  aaiias  of 
the  obligation  I  waa  under  Id  Iha  aubacriber* ;  Gw  (M 
he  very  pertinently  adnraniahed  me)  "jf/ly-laie  attt 
Ungt  ■  year  waa  a  large  aum  to  ba  bealowad  on  ooa 
individual,  where  there  ware  ao  many  objecta  of 
eharity  wilh  alrong  claimi  to  the  aiaiataiKa  of  Iha 
benevolent."  Oflheaehundradpalnuia  ninety  threw 
up  the  publication  beliire  the  liNirth  number,  wilhoul 
any  notice ;  though  il  waa  well  known  to  iham,  Ihal 
in  consequence  of  the  diatance,  and  alowneaa  and 
irregularity  of  Ihe  conTayance,  I  waa  compallad  k) 
lay  in  a  aiock  of  afaaipcd  paper  for  at  leaM  eight 
weeka  beforehand ;  each  abeet  of  which  atood  me  in 
live  pence  previous  to  ila  arrival  at  my  prinier'ai 
though  the  PL 


lill  tt 


anly-lint 


U  foil 


the  work ;  and  laally.  though  il  waa  in  nine  caaei 
out  of  tan  iinprsclicabie  tor  me  lo  receive  Ihe  monaf 
for  two  or  three  numbeta,  wilbout  paying  an  equal 
•urn  lor  the  poalage. 

In  eoafirmalioo  of  my  firal  caveal.  I  will  aelecl  ona 
fiu^t  among  aiony.  On  my  lial  of  aobacriben,  amocif 
a  contidertble  number  of  namea  equally  flattering, 
waa  thai  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  wilh  hia  addrvK  He 
might  aa  wall  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle,  Ibr  angbl 
/  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  lo  reverence 
the  peerage  in  ahatracto.  rather  than  in  concrelia. 
Of  coune.  The  Friend  waa  ragularly  seniu  tar,  if 
I  remember  right,  ai  the  eighteenth  number,  i.  e.  till 
a  brlnight  before  the  aubscription  waa  to  be  paid 
And  lo !  Jual  at  Ihia  lime  I  received  a  letter  from  hk 
ktrdohip.  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  tordly 
for  my  impudence  in  diiecling  mj 


vnuk '.     Sevt 


n  or  eighteen  ni 


for  the  culinary  or  poal-culiDuy 

Secondly,  I  wnm  all  other*  from  the  atlempt  M 
deviate  fium  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  publiahing  a  Wtak 
by  lie  trade.  I  lhaught,indced,lhal  Mibe  pnichaet 
it  waa  indiflaroDl,  wbelber  thirty  par  cent,  of  Iha 
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parehaae-roonoy  went  to  the  booksellen  or  to  the 
government;  and  Uiat  the  convenience  of  receiv- 
ing  the  work  by  the  post  at  his  own  d<x>r  would  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  ia  hard,  I  own,  to 
have  been  laboring  for  yean,  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling 
that  could  be  spared  after  the  neceaaariea  of  life  had 
been  furnished,  in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  them,  or  of  acquiring  facta  at 
the  fountain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper,  pay  for  the 
printing,  &c.  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  what 
the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then,  after  all,  to 
give  thirty  per  cent  not  of  the  nett  profits,  but  of  the 
gross  reeulis  of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to 
give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room,  and  permit 
his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  thoae 
who  may  ask  for  them ;  and  thia,  too,  copy  by  copy, 
although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is 
aold  off  AH  this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship, 
and  one  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in  no  other 
mode  of  exertion  are  subject  Yet  even  thia  ia  bet- 
ter, far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite 
die  functiona  of  author  and  publiaher.  But  the  moat 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copy-right  at  least  of  one 
or  more  editions,  for  the  moat  that  the  trade  will  ofler. 
By  few,  only,  can  a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ; 
but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  real 
advantage  to  a  literary  roan,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  ceriaitUy  of  insult  and  degrading 
anxieties.  I  ahall  have  been  grievoualy  miaundor- 
itood,  if  thia  atntement  ahould  be  interpreted  aa  writ- 
ten with  the  deaire  of  detracting  from  the  character 
of  Ijookaellersor  publiahera.  The  individualadid  not 
make  the  laws  and  cuatoma  of  their  trade ;  but,  aa  in 
every  other  trade,  take  them  aa  they  find  them.  Till 
the  evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without 
the  Bubetitution  of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience, 
it  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to  complain  of 
it  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobrioufly  of 
the  tradesmen  ns  indimduaU^  would  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would 
be  immoral  and  coiumnious !  My  motives  point  in  a 
ftr  diflerent  direction,  and  to  far  other  objects,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who 
many  years  ago  went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the 
regrets  and  blessings  of  his  flock,  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  new 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget 
which;  and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the 
good  old  man's  favorite  topic  of  convereation  among 
his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim,)  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  tho  malignity  of  the  anony- 
mous critic.  Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed 
tif  without  any  tidings  from  the  bookseller  who  had 
midertnken  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work, 
and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  eaae,  aa  the  author  waa 
known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the 
aceounU  were  written  for ;  and  in  the  oourae  of  a  (ew 


weeks  they  were  presented  bjr  Um  ritfcr  lor  ihsl 
in  peraon.  My  old  fiiend  put  oo  his  spectacles,  tai 
holdmg  the  scroll  with  no  Teiy  firm  hand,  bcpn- 
Paper,  §o  muck:  O.  moderate  enough  —  not  at  al 
beyond  my  expectation !  Friniing,  so  sweA :  Wdl! 
moderate  enough !  StUeking,  coverg,  adveriit 
carriage^  ^  90  tmicft ;  Still  nothing  amiai. 
Ogt,  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary  psit  of  a  1m^ 
aeller'a  literary  acquirements )  JC3.  3c.  Bteai  as! 
only  three  guineaa  fur  the  what  d'ye  call  it  f  the  ■!{> 
aidge  t  Mo  more,  air,  replied  the  rider.  Ki^,  boi 
Uiat  is  too  moderate !  rejoined  my  old  friend,  (ktf 
three  guineas  for  ietiing  a  thousand  copies  ofa  whI 
in  two  volumes  f  O  air!  (cries  the  young  tnTellirJ 
you  have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  vmt 
of  them  told ;  they  have  been  sent  beck  fipm  Lonte 
king  ago;  and  thia  J63.  3a.  is  lor  the  cellandgt,  at 
warehouse-room  in  oar  book  ceUar,  The  weik  «■ 
in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominoos  ceOvif 
the  publisher  to  the  author's  garret;  and  on 
ing  a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  geatl 
used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  humor,  and  Hi 
greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  wm  a  fk 
more  than  equal  snflferer  for  it,  at  the  very  oalHtif 
my  authorship.  Toward  the  close  of  the  lint  ym 
from  the  time  that,  in  an  roauspicious  hour,  I  left  ii 
friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove  of  quiet,  sw 
honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  waa  psfsadid 
by  sundry  Philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists^  t>  ■! 
on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  Ths  Watcuuii. 
that  (according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  woikJaB 
might  know  the  truth,  and  that  tke  trtOk  wughi  SMb  it 
free  !  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp  lai.  vd 
likewise  to  contribute  ss  little  as  possible  lo  the  aap- 
poeed  guilt  of  a  war  againat  freedom,  it  was  ta  he 
publiahed  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  paf^fs. 
large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  Fmi 
PENCE.  Accordingly,  with  a  flaming  proapectoL 
" Knowledge  is  Power**  ^c  fo  try  the  slate  if  the  po- 
litical atmosphere,  and  00  forth,  I  set  c^  on  a  fioor  tn 
the  north,  from  Briatol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  porpoif 
of  procuring  cuatomers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  omt 
of  the  great  towna,  aa  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat  that  not  a  rag  of  the  wtsnan 
of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  waa  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (I  e.  ad 
normam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unita- 
rian in  religion ;  more  accurately,  I  waa  a  prtlaMtkn- 
pistt  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  lisve  beeo 
the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  itrrai 
on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
O!  never  can  I  remember  those  days  with  either 
shame  or  regret  For  I  was  most  sincere,  moat  dis- 
interested !  My  opiniona  were,  indeed,  in  many  and 
moat  important  pointa.  erroneoua;  but  my  heart  wif 
single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itaelf,  then  seemed  cheap 
to  me.  compered  with  the  intereata  of  (what  I  believed 
to  be)  the  truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  canoel 
even  accuae  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  va- 
nity ;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiaaBi,  I  did 
not  think  of  mytelf  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenoed  at  Biminghan ;  and  mf 
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•ttm''k  nas  on  a  rigid  Calvinwt,  a  tallow  chan- 
bf  trade.  He  waa  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom 
iHiCth  was  ao  predominant  over  breadth,  that  he 
almoat  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundery 
O  that  face !  a  (ace  «ar'r/i^(iv !  I  have  it  he- 
me at  thin  moment  The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
iMir,  jMM^t  nileacenU  cut  in  a  strait  line  along  the 
Uttck  atubUe  of  his  thin  gunpowder  eye-brows,  that 
bi«k«i  like  a  scorched  a/ter-matk  from  a  last  week's 
ribaving.  lib  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
of  colour  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib 
^  that  I  suppoae  he  called  his  hair,  and  which 
vrilh  a  bemd  inward  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  (the  only 
approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole  figure,)  slunk  in  be- 
kind  his  waistcoat;  while  the  countenance,  lank. 
very  Aari,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  fur- 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at 
■M  through  a  lued  gridiron,  all  soot,  grease  and  iron ! 
Bat  ha  was  one  of  the  tkonmgh  bred,  a  true  lover  of 
fibarty*  and  (I  vcas  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satis* 
fcrtinn  of  many,  that  Mr.  Fitt  was  one  of  the  horns 
of  the  second  boast  in  the  Revelations,  that  tpoke  like 
m  drmgoiL  A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of 
>ndation  had  been  addressed,  was  my  intro- 
It  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  fint  atroke 
in  dM  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
jmm,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
ICy  companion,  after  some  imperfect  sentences,  and 
o  omititiide  of  hums  and  haas,  abandoned  the  cause 
to  his  dient ;  and  T  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
an  boor  to  Phileleutheros,  the  tallow  chandler,  vary- 
iof  By  notes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence, 
the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  T 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning 
with  the  captivity  of  nations,  I  ended  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whole  with 
aoBM  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glorious  state, 
OBi  of  the  Rdigious  Munngt : 


-Soeb  deKfhIs, 


A»  tost  to  earth,  pemiited  viailsati ! 
in  wmM  hour  of  •nlemn  jabil^o 
iiv«  rttet  of  Ptrmdias  sra  throws 
:  mod  fiirlfc  eomo  in  frmffiMiiti  wiM 
S«*ct  ochooi  of  onosrthlf  aolodiss. 
Aid  odoon  mateh'd  from  beds  of  •msranth. 
Ami  ihtj  tfitt  from  tho  eryif  •!  rhrer  of  Hh 
Bftim  ap  Ml  ftssbaa'd  winn.  mmbrotial  salts ! 

RsligituB  JNtimgtt  I  3S8b 

My  taper  mnn  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant 
praipeworthy  potience,  though  (as  I  was  after* 
told  on  complaining  of  certain  gales  that  were 
altoffether  ambrosial)  it  i)i*as  a  nuUing  day  with 
And  what.  Sir.  (he  said,  hfter  a  short  pause) 
I  the  root  be  f  Onltf  pour-pencc  (O  !  how  I  felt 
anti-climax,  the  abjrsmal  bathos  of  that  font' 
f)  only  four-pence.  Sir,  each  nvmber  to  be  pub- 
em  every  eighth  day.  That  comes  to  a  deal  of 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how  much  did  yoa 
my  there  wiw  to  be  for  the  money  ?  Thirty-two  page$^ 
8irf  larft  octavo,  dotdy  printed.  Thirty  and  two 
pagaa*  Blets  mo?  why,  except  what  I  does  in  a 
frouly  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
Sir.  all  the  year  round '  I  am  as  grsat  a  ooa, 
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as  any  man  in  Brummagem.  I^r !  for  liberty  and  Inith. 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  (ix>  oflence, 
I  hope.  Sir!)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

So  ended  my  first  canvass ;  from  causes  that  I  shall 
presently  mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application 
in  penon.  This  took  place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stalely 
and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons.  He  took  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  having  perused  it,  mea- 
sured me  from  head  to  fooU  and  again  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  lull  or  invoice  of 
the  thing ;  I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him ;  he  ra- 
pidly skimmed  and  hummed  over  the  first  side,  and 
still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  concluding  page; 
crushed  it  within  his  fingen  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then,  most  deliberately  and  tigrnf candy 
robbed  and  smoothed  one  part  against  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  puuing  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back 
on  me  with  an  **  over-run  with  these  articles  !**  and  so, 
without  afx>ther  syllable,  retired  into  his  counting- 
house;  and,  I  can  tniiy  say,  to  my  nnspeakabla 
amusement. 

This,  I  have  ssid,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt 
On  returning  baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had 
vainly  essayed  to  repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with 
the  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined  with  the  tradesman 
who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  After  dinner,  he  im- 
pOTtuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  olgected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and  becaoae  I  had 
never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  lifo  time, 
and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oranooka 
On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was 
equally  mild,  and  seeing,  too,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  (not  forgeUing  the  lamentable  diflkulty  I  have 
always  experienced  in  saying  no!  and  in  abstaining 
from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing.)  I  took 
half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  with 
salL  I  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  resign  it  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in 
my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  gloss  of 
ale,  must,  I  knew,  have  be^n  the  eflfect  of  the  lohac- 
ca  Soon  after,  deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied 
forth  to  my  engagement,  but  the  walk  and  the  fresh 
air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing  room,  and 
opened  a  small  pacquet  of  lettera,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bristol  for  me,  ere  I  sunk  back  on  the 
sola  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  foelings,  and  of  the  occasion. 
For  here  and  thus  I  lay.  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is 
while-washing,  deathly  pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops 
of  penpiration  running  down  it  from  my  forehead, 
while,  one  after  another,  there  dropt  in  the  diflerent 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  and  spend 
the  evening  with  roe,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a 
short  time,  I  at  length  awoke  from  insensibility,  and 
looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes  dasled  by  the 
candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  Bjy 
way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment,  one  of  the  gao* 
tlaman  began  the  ooovaiaation,  with  **  Hate  yarn  mam 
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a  paper  to^ay,  Mr.  Coleridge  r*   Sir!  (I  replietl,  rub- 
bing my  eyes.)  "I  am  far  from  convinced,  that  a 
Chrifltian  ia  permitted  to  read  nther  newspepen  or 
any  other  m-orks  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  lo  ludicrously  inapposite  to, 
or,  rather,  incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I 
was  known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist 
me  in  which  they  were  all  then  met.  produced  an 
involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laughter ;  and  sel- 
dom, indeed,  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours, 
as  I  enjo3red  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that 
laugh  to  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.    Never, 
perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and  numerous  a  party,  have  1 
since  heard  convenuition  sustained  with  such  aniraa- 
tion.  enriched  with  such  variety  of  infonnati(Mi,  and 
enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.    Both  then 
and  afterwards,  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from 
proceeding  with  my  scheme ;  assured  me,  in  the  most 
friendly,  and  yet  most  flattering  expressions,  that  the 
employment  was  neither  fit  ibi  me.  nor  I  fit  for  the 
employment  Yet  if  I  had  detennined  on  persevering 
in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  procure  subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make 
no  more  applications  in  penon,  but  cany  on  the  can- 
Tass  by  proxy.    The  same  hospitable  reception,  the 
same  dissuasion,  and,  (that  Ailing.)  the  same  kind  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  lirancheeter, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheflield,  indeed,  at  every  place 
in  which  I  took  op  my  sojourn.    I  often  recall  with 
afiectionate  pleasure  the  many  respectaUe  men  who 
interested  themselves  for  me,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
dicm.  not  a  few  of  whom  1  can  still  name  among  my 
fiietids.    They  will  bear  witness  for  me,  how  oppo- 
site even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  jacobin- 
ism,  or  even  of  democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have   left  on 
record    in   the  10th   and  11th   numbers   of  Tm 

FJIIK.VD. 

From  this  rcmembereble  tour  I  returned  with  neariy 
a  thousand  names  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Watch- 1 
roan ;  }'et  more  than  half  convinced,  that  prudence  j 
dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.    But  for  i 
diis  very  reason  f  persevered  in  it ;  for  1  was  at  that . 
period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  j 
of  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know 
a  mode  of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence,  was  | 
a  sort  of  presumptive  proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  , 
contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty.    Accordingly,  I  i 
commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in  Lon- 1 
don  by  long  bills,  in  letters  larger  than  hod  ever  been 
seen  before,  and  which  (f  have  been  informed,  for  1 1 
did  not  see  them  myself)  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of 
the  lottery  puf&.    But,  alas!  the  publication  of  the 
very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the  day  an- 
nounced for  its  appearance.    In  the  second  number, 
an  essay  against  fost  dajm,  with  a  most  censurable  ap* 
plication  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me 
near  five  hundred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.    In 
the  two  following  numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my 
Jacobin  and  Democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted  by 
their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals 
with  French  philoeophy ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that 
charity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home;  inataad  of 


abusing  the  Government  and  the  Arirtocmi  chii^ 
or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I  leviM 
my  attacks  at  *'  modem  patrhium,^  mod  even  i» 
tored  to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  ■aim 
of  ministen  might  have  been  for  the  lediiiao  (nrvil 
was  then  the  foshion  to  call  them,  the  g^ggmgi  b^ 
yet,  the  bills  themselves  wookl  produce  ui  efled  M 
I  bedesired  by  all  the  true  frienda  of  freedam,  as  fttm 
they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  4^ 
claiming  on  subjects,  the  principlea  of  which  they  hri 
never  bottomed,  and  from  **  plcasding  to  the  poor  ai 
igiKNWit,  instead  of  pleading /or  them.*'  At  the  ■■§ 
time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  thai  national  edva* 
tion,  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  gospel,  wen  At 
indispensalde  condition  of  any  true  politica]  aaili^ 
ration.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  seventh  number  wm 
published,  I  had  the  mortifieation  (bat  why  ihooM  I 
say  this,  when,  in  truth,  I  cared  too  little  for  anyfti^f 
that  concerned  my  woridly  imerests  to  be  at  aU  ■» 
tified  about  it  T)  of  seeing  the  preceding  nomben  •» 
posed  in  sundry  old  irm-shops  for  a  penny  apisoi; 
At  the  ninth  number  I  dropt  the  work.  But  fica 
the  London  publisher  I  could  not  obtain  a  diilliig. 

he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance.    FramoAcr 

places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  anch  delaya  ■ 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing ;  and  I  shonld  hnt 
been  inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  prip^ 
er,  who  refused  to  wait  even  for  a  month  for  a  wmt 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  if  the 
not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no  means 
a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  from 
first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my 
with  a  fidelity  onconquered  by  time  or  even  by  i 
own  apparent  neglect ;  a  friend  from  whom  1 
received  an  advice  that  was  not  wise,  or  a 
strance  that  was  not  gentle  and  afiectionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolo* 
tionary  war,  yet  with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  t> 
the  true  character  and  impotence  of  the  fovoren  of 
revolutionar>'  principles  in  England,  principlea  which 
I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  m-as  part  of  my  political 
creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  iMditidmd 
by  making  himself  a  member  of  any  tocieiy  not  moD> 
tioned  by  his  government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a 
citizen)— a  vehement  anti-ministerialist,  but  after  lbs 
invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  vehement  anli-gBlIi- 
con,  and  still  more  intensely  an  anii-jacobin.  I  retired 
to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Mbraiiv 
Paper.  I  saw  plainly,  that  literature  w*Ba  not  a  pro- 
fession by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ;  for  I  coaM 
not  disguise  from  myself,  that  whatever  my  taleott 
might  or  might  not  be  ii)  other  respects,  yet  they  wen 
not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  po^ 
ular  writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinioia  n^^ 
be  in  themselves,  they  were  almost  equi-disiant  fim 
all  the  three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittites,  the  Fon- 
ites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  unsaleable  naton 
of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  my  oiiiii  servant  girl.  For  happeniBC 
to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her 
putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper  inio  At 
grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and  mildly 
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tt^br  her  waatenilnni;  la,  {Mr!  (replied  poor  Nan- 

fO  why,  it  ia  only  •♦  Watchmkn." 

I  now  devoted  myself  lo  poetry  and  to  the  ntudy 

and  pe)'cholo{{y ;  and  w  profound  was  my 

at  this  time  of  Hanley's  I'jnays  on  Man, 

4feat  I  g>ve  his  name  to  my  first  horn.    In  addition 

^o  Ihm  gentleman,  my  netghhour,  whose  garden  joined 

«■  to  ny  little  orchanl,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 

had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing 

for  my  residence,  I  was  so  fiirtunate  as  to 

shortly  after  my  settlement  there,  an  inval« 

ble«ing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of 

to  whom  I  roald  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 

I  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or 

His  conversation  extended  to  almost  all  snb- 

•icepc  physics  and  politics ;  with  the  latter  he 

tnNibled  himself    Yet  neither  my  retirement 

■or  my  otter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the 

4mf  eould  secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  sus* 

and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but 

lo  my  excellent  friend,  whose  perfect  inno* 

even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt    One 

cf  dM  nany  busy  tycophantt^  of  that  day  (I  here  use 

^m  word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wTetch 

wbo/lmtten  the  prevailing  party  by  informing  against 

kii  iwighbofs,  under  pretence  that  they  are  exporters 

cf  prohibited ^f  or  Andes!  for  the  moral  application 

cf  dM  tern  it  matters  not  which)— one  of  these  syco- 

itic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  pclitici  of 

neighbourhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  re- 

:  **  As  to  Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm 

lor  he  is  a  whirlbrain  that  talks  wliatever 

uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the  dark 


You  meter  heard  him  my  a  syllable  on  the 


Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined 

dl  Europe  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants, 

bf  ahemate  blows  and  caresses ;  now  that  Elnglish- 

■■I  of  all  classes  are  restored  to  their  old  English 

■oiionB  and  iieelings,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  credit- 

•d.  how  great  an  influence  wm  at  that  time  powessed 

■id  oierted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  dc&mation,  (the 

IDO  eonstant  attendant  on  party  zeal !)  during  the  rest- 

Jmb  intorim  from  1793  to  the  commencement  of  the 

Addington  administration,  or  the  year  beibre  the 

true*  of  Amiens.    For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 

of  the  portiaans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation, 

and  hnnUed  by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become 

lani^id.    The  same  causes  that  inclined  the  nation 

to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals  to  reconciliation. 

Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 

The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  charac- 

tor  of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 

both  ita  moral  and  its  phjrsical  resources.    The  ex- 

pennenl  was  made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost  we 

aay.  of  humiliating  sscrifices ;  and  wise  men 

that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 

ible  object     Vet  it  was  purchased  cheaply, 

and  realjaed  an  object  of  equal  value,  and.  if  pos- 

■Ue.  of  still  more  vital  importance.    For  it  brought 


*  Z»c»(  fmtrttr,  to  •bow  or  detect  fi««.  Uw  exportaliao  of 
frvm  AUKS,  vss  foffbiddsa  bf  Ika  ls«»s. 
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about  a  national  unanimity,  unexampled  in  our  hia 
tory  since  the  reign  of  EUiabeth ;  and  Providence, 
never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done 
their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  nuide  us  all  once  more  Eng- 
Itshmen,  by  at  once  gratifying  and  correcting  the 
(Mredilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere  reverera 
of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  enrK>bled  by 
its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom ;  while  the  koneM 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  but  admit  that  freedom 
itself  assumed  a  more  winning  form,  humanized  by 
loyalty,  and  consecrated  by  religious  princifJe.  The 
youthful  enthusiasts,  who,  flattered  by  the  morning 
rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast 
of  expalriating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  disdfJined 
by  the  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  increase 
of  years,  had  been  taught  to  prize  and  honor  die 
spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of  national 
independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  prere- 
quisite and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain,  too,  disappointment  has  nipt  our  too 
forward  expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  ia 
checked.    The  crop  was  perhaps  springing  op  too 
rank  in  the  stalk  to  hem  well;  and  there  were, 
doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it    If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let 
in  their  wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down 
even  to  the  sur&ce,  yet  the  rooto  remain  alive,  and 
the  second  growth  may  prove  all  the  stronger  and 
healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.     At  all 
events,  to  um  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious. 
The  people  of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  rewards.    Long  may  we  continue  to 
deserve  it !    Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally 
the  hatnt  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging 
to  another  world,  are  now  admitted,  by  all  ranks,  to 
have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  **  We/ought 
from  heaven  ;  the  ttart  in  their  eoaraeM/ovghl  against 
Siaera."     If.  then,  unanimity,  grounded  on  morel 
feelings,  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal  sources 
of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deser%'es  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his 
life  and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  pre- 
servation and  oontinuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the 
disclosure  and  estaUishment  of  principle.    For  bj' 
these  all  opinione  must  be  ultimately  tried  ;  and  (as 
the  foelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  fiir 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions) 
on  the  knowledge  of  these,  all  unanimity,  not  occi- 
dental and  fleeting,  must  be  grounded.     Ijtt  the 
scholar  who  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only  to  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Edmu.no  Ritrkic.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  compare 
them  with  hb  speeches  and  writings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revoluti<in.    lie  will  find 
the  principlee  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductimw 
the  same;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op* 
posits,  in  the  one  case,  from  those  drawn  ia  the 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both 
equally  confirmed  by  the  results.    Wlience  gaine«l 
he  this  superiority  of  foresight?    Whence  arose  the 
striking  dijlrrence,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  gioundi  assignad  by  Aiai 
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and  by  those  who  voted  with  hira,  od  the  Mine 
qoeitions?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  notorioas 
fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund 
BcRKE  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication; 
while  thoiie  uf  his  illustrious  confederates  are  either 
fofgutten,  or  exist  only  to  fVimish  proofs  that  Uie  nme 
ccmclusion  which  one  man  had  deduced  scientifically, 
Maybe  brought  out  by  another,  in  consequence  of 
erroit  that  luclcily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were 
it  not,  as  it  actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  at- 
tribute this  diflerence  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the 
part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is,  thai 
Edmund  Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened, that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  laws  that  determine  their 
existence,  and  circumscribe  their  ponibility.  He 
referred  habitually  to  principlet.  He  was  a  acien- 
tijic  statesman ;  and,  therefore,  a  seer.  For  every 
prineipU  contains,  in  itself,  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ; 
and  as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege 
of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies 
the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  onlif  test  of 
its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refine- 
ments appoorcd  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the 
cultivated  classes  throughout  Europe  have  leastMi  to 
be  thankful  that 


-he  went  on  refininr. 


Aad  tboo^t  of  eoDvioeinff,  while  they  tbouflit  of  dintng. 

Ooi^very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to 
me)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Titia.v  in 
the  worid.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debates  in 
parliament,  not  only  oiu-  proclamations  and  state  pa- 
pers, but  the  enmys  and  leading  penigrephs  of  our 
journals  arc  so  many  remembroncers  of  Edmcnd 
BiTRKR.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  him- 
self^ if  either  l)y  recollection  or  reference  he  will 
compare  the  opprmtion  newspapers  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  five  or  six  fullowing  years  of 
the  French  revolution,  with  the  sentiments,  and 
grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class  of 
journals  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past 

Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Burke  exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the 
literary  classes,  may  not,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the  underground 
chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of 
them,  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by 
his  CHARGR  to  the  Wexford  grand  jury,  and  published 
in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  with  it  the  cerberean  whelps  of  feud 
and  slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cultivated 
society. 

Far  diflfercnt  were  the  days  to  which  these  anec- 
dotes have  carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of 
some  zealous  quidnunc  met  with  so  congenial  a  soil 
in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dogberry  of  our  neigh- 
bofhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down  (hxn  the 


government  pour  turveiOamn  of  myself  and  bmk 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abondance.  boi  ssrv 
efy  of  these  **  honorabJe  men,"  at  the  disponi  of  Sin. 
isters ;  for  this  piuved  a  veiy  honest  feUoir.   Alft 
three  weeks'  truly  Indian  peneTeiwice  in  iracki^ 
us,  (for  we  were  commonly  together.)  daring  all  «M 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doon,  but  he  txMmd 
to  be  within  hearing,  (and  all  the  time  uticriy  xmrn 
pected ;  how,  indeed,  amid  such  a  niapiciaB  mtm 
our  fancies  0  he  not  only  rejected  Sir  I>ogbmy^» 
quest  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer,  bat  i^ 
riared  to  him  his  belieC  that  both  my  friend  and  wf 
self  were  as  good  subjects,  for  acght  he  coold  da» 
ver  to  the  contrar)*,  as  any  in  His  Mqesiy's  imm 
ions.    He  had  repeatedly  hid  himselC  he  saii,  fit 
hours  together,  behind  a  bank  at  the  sea  aids,  (v 
favorite  seat.)  and  overheard  our  oonvenaiioik  Ai 
first  he  fiincied  that  we  were  aware  of  our 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spjf  Aecy, 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  of  himeelf,  and  of  a  ■•• 
markable  feature  belonging  to  him ;  but  he  was  speri* 
ily  convinced  that  it  was  a  man  who  had  naii  t 
book,  and  lived  long  ago.    Our  talk  ran  most  ipi 
books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each  ate 
to  look  at  this,  and  to  listen  to  that ;  but  ha  coaldMi 
catch  a  word  about  politics.    Once  he  had  joiatd  at 
on  the  road ;  (this  occurred  as  I  was  retumii^p  koK 
alone  from  my  friend's  house,  which  was  about  tkm 
miles  from  my  own  cottage,)  and  pasaing  hinaelf  it 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into  converMtion  «ift 
me,  and  talked,  of  purpose,  in  a  drmocr^  way,  m  » 
der  to  draw  me  out    The  result,  it  appeanc  notai^ 
convinced  him  that  I  was  no  frieitd  to 
(he  added)  I  had  "  plainly  made  it  oat  to  be 
silly  as  well  as  wicked  thing,  that  he  felt 
though  he  had  only  put  it  on."    I  distinctly 
bored  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  inuncdh 
ately  on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with 
his  Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer; 
and  so  little  did  I  suspect  the  true  olgect  of  Hf 
*"  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  expressed,  with  no  aaal! 
pleasure,  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  convenaiiaB 
had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcooteOL 
This  incident,  therefore,  prevented  all  doubt  as  lote 
truth  of  the  report,  which,  through  a  friendly  bcA- 
um.  came  to  me  from  the  master  of  the  vills«ie  ion. 
uho  hatl  been  ordered  to  entertain  the  gotmmad 
gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but.  above  all,  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  peiaon  being  in  his  honss. 
At  length  he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to 
accompany  his  guest  at  the  final  inten-iew ;  and  aflei 
the  absolving  suflfrege  of  the  gentleman  honored  wHk 
the  convince  of  ministers^  answered,  as  follows,  to 
the  following  queries:    D,  Well,  landlord !  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?    L>  I  Me 

him  often  pass  by  with  maister .  my  landkiid 

(I.  e.  the  owner  of  the  hou$e,)  and  sometimes  with  tbr 
new-comers  at  Holford ;  but  I  never  said  a  wtNd  » 
him,  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  yon  not  know  that  bi 
has  distributed  papen  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditioa 
nature  among  the  common  people  ?  L.  ]Vo.  your  y> 
nor !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  ytn 
not  seen  this  Mr.  Colerklge,  or  heard  of  his  harangiMf 
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talking  to  knots,  and  cloBtera  of  the  inhabitant*  f 
-^What  are  you  grinning  at.  Sir  f  L.  Beg  your  ho- 
■Ot^a  pardon!  but  I  was  only  thinking  how  they'd 
hATe  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true, 
pour  honor !  they  would  not  have  understood  a  word 
be  said.  When  our  vicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  great  school,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  there 

a  great  dinner  party  at  maister  's;  and 


of  the  fiirroera,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and 
ihe  doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other 
tir  an  hour  together  after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the 
inflation,  Sir !  Does  he  ever  harangue  the  people  f 
i»  I  hope  your  honor  a'nt  angry  with  me.  I  can  say 
■o  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking  with 
my  one  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate  and  the 
Grange  gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wan- 
dering on  the  hills  towards  the  channel,  and  along 
tbm  shore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking 
ciMita  and  maps  of  the  country  f  L.  Why,  as  to  that, 
your  honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure  I  would 
HOC  wish  to  aay  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
I  have  heard — D.  Speak  out  man!  don't  be  afraid, 
yon  are  doing  your  duty  to  your  king  and  govem- 
nent.  What  have  you  heard  f  L.  Why,  folks  do 
mif,  your  honor !  as  how  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that 
he  is  going  to  put  Quantock  and  all  about  here  in 
print ;  and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose 
tfiet  the  strange  gentleman  has  some  ecnsam  in  the 
husineas  So  ended  this  formidable  inquisition,  the 
lener  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation,  and, 
et  the  same  time,  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place 
in  my  litemry  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in 
the  admirable  poem  of  the  Task,  that  the  subject, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was  not,  and  in- 
deed could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or 
fimr  first  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the 
connexions  are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transi- 
tniis  abrupt  and  arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject  that 
dwuld  give  equal  room  and  freedom  ior  description, 
incident,  and  impassioned  reflections  on  men,  nature, 
and  society,  yet  supply,  in  itself,  a  natural  connexion 
to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject 
I  eonoeived  myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced 
ftom  its  source  in  the  hills  among  the  yellow-red 
■08B  and  conical  glass-shaped  tuf)s  of  Bent,  to  the 
fint  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  became  audible, 
and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat 
and  turf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  lame  dark  squares  as 
it  sheltered;  to  the  sheep-fold,  to  the  first  cultivated 
plot  of  ground,  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  gar- 
den won  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages, 
tfie  marketrtown,  the  manufactories,  and  the  sea-port. 
My  walks,  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of 
Qqantock,  and  among  iti  sloping  coombs.  With  my 
pencil  and  memorandum  book  in  my  hand,  I  was 
Bwlb'fi^  stvdies,  as  the  artistB  call  them,  and  often 
moulding  my  thoughts  mto  verse,  with  the  objects 
and  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses.  Many 
drcomstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent 
die  completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been 
entitled  '*Thk  Brook."  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it 
was  my  purpose,  in  the  h^at  of  the  moment,  to  have 
dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  safety, 
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as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I  was 
to  have  supplied  the  French  government  in  aid  of 
their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these,  too,  for  a  tract 
of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely 
permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  lifo 
to  the  present  hour,  is  in  &vor  of  the  warning  maxim, 
that  the  man  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  re- 
ligious zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obloquy, 
than  he  who  difibn  from  them  in  one  or  two  points, 
or,  perhaps,  oqly  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  lifo  into  the  discussion  of  public 
questions,  which  is  the  ^wen  Aee  in  the  hive  of  party 
fiinatidsm,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with  an 
intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  moderate  friend. 
We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may  it  con- 
tinue !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  bible  societies,  and  pther  numer- 
ous associations  for  national  or  charitable  objects, 
may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  activ 
ity,and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  iniMcent  hyperboles 
and  the  bustle  of  management  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may,  for  a  season,  have 
subsided  to  its  roots.  At  least,  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best  feelings.  I 
have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  dis- 
played in  the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  com- 
prehension of  sects;  and  acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost 
said  of  treachery,)  committed  in  furtherance  of  an 
object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men,  too,  of  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tions and  exemplary  conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the 
very  adyta  of  human  pature ;  and  needs  only  the  re- 
exciting  warmth  of  a  master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh, 
and  produce  the  old  firuits.  The  horror  of  the  pea- 
sant's war  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  efiects  of  the 
Anabaptist's  tenets,  (which  differed  only  from  those 
of  jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for 
philosophical  jargon,)  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time 
vinth  affright  Yet  little  more  than  a  century  was 
sufl!icient  to  obliterate  all  efiective  memory  of  these 
events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar,  though 
less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work,  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating 
fanaticism  by  persecution,  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  \;v'ar  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insurgents;  bat 
the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting  that "  Presbyter  was  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large!"  One  good  result  thank  hea- 
ven !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that 
the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  **  and  a  seal  set  upcm  him  that  he  might  de- 
ceive the  nation  no  more."  But  no !  The  ball  of 
peisecution  was  taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor 
by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  principle,  that 
under  the  solemn  oath  and  covensnt  had  turned 
cathedrals  into  stables,  destrojred  the  rarest  tro|ihies 
of  art  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  hci^hMsa. 
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onamenta  of  learning  and  religion  into  boles  and 
oomen,  now  marched  under  epboopal  bannen ;  and 
having  first  crowded  the  primm  of  England,  emptied 
in  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  covenanlen 
of  Scotland.  (Zoii^'*  History  of  Scolkind.— Hotter 
Scoitt  Bard's  Ballads.  Ac)  A  mennful  Providence 
at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join  againsi  a 
common  enemy.  A  wise  government  fi>Uowed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only 
the  brightest  example,  but  our  best  and  <Hily  sure 
bulwark,  of  toleration!  The  true  and  indispensable 
bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  persecuting  leal — 

ESTO  PERPETUA  ! 

A  long  inter\-al  of  quiet  succeeded ;  or,  rather,  the 
exhaustion  had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague,  which 
was  symptomatized  by  indifierence  among  the  many, 
and  a  tendency  lo  infidelity  or  scepticism  in  the  edu' 
cated  classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of  disgust 
and  hatred  which,  for  a  brief  while,  the  multitude 
had  attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  secta- 
rian and  democratic  fanaticism,  were  transferred  to 
the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  lux- 
ury, intrigues,  and  favoritism  of  the  continental 
coarti.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostenta- 
tious garb  of  a  fashionaUe  philosophy,  once  more 
rose  triumphant,  and  eflbcted  the  French  revolution. 
And  have  we  not,  within  the  last  three  or  ibur  yean, 
had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detestable  maxims 
and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollec- 
tions of  democratic  frenzy ;  had  drawn  off*,  to  other 
otgects,  the  electric  force  of  the  feelings  which  had 
mnwfd  and  upheld  those  recollections;  and  that  a 
iavorable  concurrence  of  occasions  was  alwie  want- 
ing to  awaken  the  thunder,  and  precipitate  the  light- 
ning, from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  hea- 
ven ?    (See  The  Friend,  p.  110.) 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which,  in 
the  very  hey-dey  of  hope,  had  kepi  my  enthusiasm 
in  check,  but  still  more  from  the  habits  and  in- 
fluences of  a  classical  education  and  academic  pur- 
suiti,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  my  literary  and  political  adventures, 
before  my  mind  sunk  into  a  state  of  thorough  di^ust 
and  despondency,  both  with  regard  to  the  disputes 
and  the  parties  disputanL  With  more  than  poetic 
feeling  I  exclaimed: 

"  The  Mfwaal  snd  the  dark  rebel  in  Tsin, 
Blsves  bjr  their  own  compultioo  !  In  mtd  ffaine 
Tbef  break  their  maoaclet,  to  wear  the  iisau 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  s  heavier  chain. 
O  libertf !  with  profitleat  endeavor. 
Have  I  iNireued  thee  manj  a  weary  hoar ; 
Bnt  thou  nor  tweH'it  the  victor's  pomp,  nor  ever 
Didft  breathe  ihj  aoul  in  forma  of  human  power  ! 
Alike  from  all,  bowe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boaatful  name  deluya  thee) 
From  raperatition'a  harpy  minions 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  cherub  pinions, 
Tbs  gnkle  of  homeleas  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !** 

JFVojiM,  a  Palinadim. 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot 
of  Quantock.  and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies 
10  the  finindations  of  religion  and  morals.    Here  I 


Iband  myself  all  afloat    DooUs 
iipon  me  **/raR  the  faaUainM  €f  ike  gTrnldeepT  ai 
fell  **/raR  ike  wmdtmm  «^  htawmT     Tka  tell 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  booka  of  Bct^ 
tion,  alike  contributed  to  the  flood ;  and  it  wv  ln| 
ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat,  and  r«rted.  Tb 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Beiiig  appeared  to  Be  to  bt  ■ 
necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modaa  of  hm%, 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the 
figures  by  which  space  is  limited.     I  f 
with  the  Cartesian  opinion.  ihrnX  the  idee  of  Gsd  ■ 
distinguished  from  all  other  ideaa  by  involviiv  'm 
realitjf;  but  I  was  not  wholly  aafiafied.    I 
then  to  ask  myseli;  what  pnxif  I  had  of  the  < 
exietence  of  any  thing  1    Of  this  aheet  of  pa^.  far 
instance,  os  a  thing,  in  itself^  aeperala  fiea  lbs  ph^ 
nomeoa  or  image  in  my  perception.    1  aaw,  that  ■ 
the  nature  of  things,  such  proof  ia  im] 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not 
senses,  the  existence  is  osncaierf  by  a  logicil 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  Bund  ilsalC  hf 
the  absence  of  all  motive,  to  doubt  it,  not  fioaiHf 
absolute  contradiction  in  the  auppoaitian  of  the  caa> 
trary.    Still,  the  existence  of  a  being,  the  graand  of 
all  existence,  was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  mmd 
creator  and  governor.     ^'In  the  poajtion,  ihM  il 
reality  is  either  contained  in  the  neceasaiy  being  ■ 
an  atiribute,  or  exists  through  him,  aa  ita  grmud,  it 
remains  imdecided  whether  the  propenica  of  imrih 
gence  and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Sopnai 
Being  in  the  former,  or  only  in  the  hiUer  aenn ;  ■ 
inherent  attributes,  or  only  as  amteqmemon  dint  hvie 
existence  in  other  things  through  him.    TVm 
iiation  and  motion  are  regarded  as/roei  God, : 
God.  Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then,  notwit 
all  the  pre-eminence  which  must  be  aesigned  toifai 
Kteilnal  First  from  the  sufficiency,  unity,  and  ia* 
dependence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread  ground  of  dM 
universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  &r  short  of  thit 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  die  idea  of 
God.     For  without  any  knowledge  or  determifliq| 
resolve  of  its  own,  it  would  only  be  a  blind  necessuj 
ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ;  and  thai 
would  be  distinguished  from  the  fatb  <^  certain  sa* 
cient  philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  beflg 
more  definitely  and  intelligibly  described.*'    Kast'i 
einzig  moglichcr  Bewtiigrund :  veraiiacUe  Schr^lm, 
Zuxiter  Band,  $  102  and  103. 

For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  recoocds 
personality  with  infinity ;  and  my  head  was  wiA 
Sf-inoza,  though  my  whole  heart  remained  with  Pul 
and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned  upon  me,evsi 
before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  Pun 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light  If  the  mere  intst 
lect  could  make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  sai 
intelligent  first  cause,  it  might  yet  supply  a  deflBaa> 
stralion,  that  no  legitimate  argument  could  be  dxavn 
from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what  ii 
this  more  than  St  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wii 
(more  properly  translated,  by  the  powers  of 
ing)  no  man  ever  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  Godt 
What  more  than  the  subliraest  and,  probably,  dit 
oldest  book  on  earth,  has  taught  us  t 
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Bilvvr  and  gold  man  Marcbeth  oat : 

Biincetb  tho  ore  out  of  the  aanb,  and  dark  new  into  lif  ht 

But  where  findeth  be  wiadom  1 
IVheni  b  the  pUce  of  ondentandinf  1 

TIm  abfn  erieth :  it  ii  not  in  me ! 
Ocean  echoeth  bacli :  not  in  me ! 

Wlieoee  then  eometh  wiidom  1 
'Whefe  dwelleth  uoderatandinf  1 

Hidden  from  tlie  eyei  of  tlie  living 
Kept  aeerat  firom  the  fowli  of  hoaven ! 

Hell  and  death  anawert 

We  have  lieanl  tlie  nunoor  Uiereof  fton  afitf : 

O0d  mariieth  oat  the  road  to  it; 
CML  knowech  ita  abiding  plaoe ! 

Be  beboldeth  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
He  aarveyech  what  ia  beneath  the  heaTena ! 

And  aa  be  weiffhed  oat  the  winda,  and  meaaored  the 

And  appomled  lawa  to  the  rain, 

And  a  path  to  the  thaoder, 

A  path  to  the  flaahea  of  the  lightning ! 

Then  did  he  aee  it. 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  aearehed  into  the  depth  thereof. 

And  with  a  line  did  he  compaa  it  round ! 

But  to  nan  he  aaid. 

The  6ar  of  the  Lord  ia  wisdom  for  tket  I 

And  to  avoid  evil, 

rhat  ia  CAy  ondeivtanding.  Job,  Ckttp.  960. 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  aa  both  the  oor^ 
ner-atone  and  the  key-atone  of  morality,  must  have  a 
iKMtil  origin ;  lo  fitr  at  least,  that  the  evidence  of  its 
doctiinea  oould  not,  like  the  trutha  of  abstract  science, 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were  there- 
fbn  to  be  expected,  that  ita  fundamental  truth  would 
be  such  as  might  be  denied ;  though  only  by  the/oof, 
and  even  by  the  fool  from  the  madness  of  the  hmrt 
akne! 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  uni- 
verse  by  his  essence,  but  aa  its  maker  and  judge  by 
bis  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to  stand  thus : 
The  sciential  reason,  whose  oqects  are  purely  theo- 
lelical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  sem- 
blance are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine.  But  it  then  becomes  an  eflective  ally  by 
expelling  the  false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by 
evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.  The  understanding 
mean  time  suggests,  the  anal(^  of  experience  &cili- 
tates,  the  belief.  Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by 
a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings  almost  necessi- 
tate it;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it, 
are  in  its  favor;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but 
its  own  sublimity  It  could  not  be  intellectually 
more  evident  without  becoming  morally  less  effective ; 
without  counteracting  its  own  end,  by  sacrificing  the 
life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless, 
because  compulsory  assent.  The  belief  of  a  God 
and  a  future  state  (if  passive  arquiescence  may  be 
flattered  with  the  name  of  belief)  does  not  indeed 
always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good  heart  so  na- 
turally begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 


must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomali^  from  strange 
and  tmfortunate  circumstancea. 

From  these  premises  I  proceed  to  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  First,  that  having  once  fully  ad- 
mitted  the  existence  of  an  infinite  yet  selfkroDscionf 
Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  imtioii- 
ality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments  which 
wotild  equally  prove  that  to  be  the  irrational  which 
we  had  allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever 
is  deducible  from  the  admission  of  a  9elf<ompr€hend- 
ing  and  creative  spirit,  may  be  legitimately  used  io 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  any  further  mystery  oon 
ceming  the  divine  nature.  Possibilitatem,  mysteri 
onmi,  (Trinitatia,  &c.,)  contra  insultus  Infidelium  el 
Hereticorum  a  contradictionibus  vindioo ;  baud  qui- 
dem  veritatem,  qam  revelatione  solo  stabiliri  possit, 
says  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke.  He  then  adds 
the  following  just  and  important  remark :  "  In  vain 
will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  adduced  in  , 
support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  dava  iropossibilitatis  at 
contradictionis  e  manibus  horum  Herculum  extorta 
fuerit  For  the  heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the 
literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above  as  directly 
against  all  reason,  must  be  undexstood  Jigurativdy, 
as  Herod  is  a  fox,  &c." 

These  principles  I  held,  philosophically,  while,  in 
respect  of  revealed  religion,  I  remained  a  zealous 
Unitarian.    I  considered  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  a 
fitir  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of  God,  aa  a 
creative  intelligence ;  aix!  that  it  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural 
religion.    But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practi^  or 
moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy.   The  admission  of  the  logos,  as  hypostasized, 
(i.  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  personification.)  in 
no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  incar* 
nation  and  the  redemption  by  the  cross;   which  I 
could  neither  reconcile  in  reason  with  the  impassive- 
ness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor,  in  my  moral  feelings, 
with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per 
sons,  the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  vicari 
ous  expiation  of  guilt.    A  more  thorough  revolution 
in  my  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting.    Nevertheless, 
1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  diiSerence  of  my  metaphysical 
notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general,  contrib- 
uted to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in 
Christ ;  even  as,  according  to  his  own  confession,  the 
books  of  certain  Platonic  philosophers,  {libri  quortm- 
dam  Platonicorum,)  commenced  the  rescue  of  Su 
Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error,  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichajan 
heresy. 

While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful,  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  of 
Mr.  JosiAH,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedqewood.  enabled 
me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of 
troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  ju- 
venile compositions,  1  was  thenceforward  better  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head  with  the 
wisdom  of  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time 
and  means ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  ^^<yiQ^  "oas^ 
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Ua  Ihiijm;,  i>»*  f.hi'^T-ti  in  ffc^  t«ni-«  and  hUtfw,  ih*  rommcD 
Nk*A  tn  iht;  m*rk«t,  ntnrmtMnu  (hii ;  7e«,  and  (00k  at  ihc 
«•!>#•  ##l  ih«;ir  inoii'lH  whit«)  Uff  «rt  Ulkiiir,  and  tber««r'frr 
ttiU-ti^ti «.  'IVr  'infli-riUbd  70U  tbtn.  wid  nt&ik  that  one  Ulks 
Umitun  wi'b  iii«:ni. 

t  Thii  p«rbplir«i»,  writtt-n  a^iout  th«  rini<>  r,f  Char  lit  ma  rm, 
M  t«f  rn*  i»M«rM  dfftrifrtii  in  'ic^Hunal  p%»»nf*:a  of  contidera- 
l#i»  iHrfrii*.  utftii,  Th<:rii  i>  a  flow,  and  a  tender  entliutiasm  in 
lli«i  ri*liiiwiiiff  |iiii«,  Ui  ih*]  ronrlii»i<in  of  Chapb-r  V.y  which 
•♦to  III  itif  irftiftlntiori  Will  iiof,  I  fl.iUM  mjrv-if,  fail  to  inte- 
r*«l  Ui«i  ri'^di'r.  '  iiifriijfi  11  dMamhinf  Hin  circumataocea  im- 
■Mdiali-ly  UAltiwtng  tlm  birlh  of  our  ixird  : 

WtH  ravn  with  jor  hiir  viirin  br<>ait; 
HhM  hid  il  hill,  ihii  hiiri;d  th«;  hritast, 
Wliifh  iiirkUHl  thai  divin«tt  habo  ! 
llliMMtd,  UU'wttul  wi:re  lim  bieakts 


cicrsifl 

^:r.-.n-:ji-:j-^-:*ifC  tr:c:  li*  Platt-Txtwcb,  Ac 

Osc£-Tettccb.  the  lar.rxiAge  of  i^  middk  vd 


W^-rr  '^  SkiToar  afas:  kiaa'd  : 

Ati^  &<!w*^.  aieawd  wai  tbc  mother 

W<vo  wnP9e<i  ha  lixba  m  awaiijliBff  dolhn 

S.aKsu  7.&<X  h'B  oa  ber  lap, 

Hu-.f  o'er  b:3i  wr.h  bn  kwks  of  Iotc, 

And  cw'thed  him  wi'Ji  m  iolung  moboo. 

Bkmed  :  for  ifac  ibelicred  him 

From  the  damp  and  chiUioff  air: 

Bi-4«d.  b>#Md :  for  aha  U7 

With  tuch  m  babe  in  one  bleat  bad, 

Hoae  ai  babei  and  mofhera  lie ! 

Bleaaad,  blemfd  eTermore ; 

With  ber  Tirffia  lipa  ibe  kim*d. 

With  ber  armi,  and  to  her  breaat 

She  embraced  the  babe  diTine. 

Her  babe  dirioe  the  rircin  mothw  ! 

There  livca  not  on  thia  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can'aoiff  her  prmiaa. 

Mitihijr  mill  her.  Tirgin  pure. 

In  the  darkoeM  and  the  night. 

For  iM  ihe  bon  the  heavenljr  Lord! 

Moat  intemting  ia  it  to  cooaider  the  efTfct,  when  the  M 
inin  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  hj  the  belief  of 
•nmeihiog  mfiterioui,  while  all  the  imag ea  are  purely  Mtail 
Tbeu  it  il  thai  religion  and  poetrj  atrike  deepcaL 
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•pOlhern  Germany.    The  Eligh  German  ia  indeed  a 

*  4iV<'  communis  not  actually  the  native  language  of 

Ulj  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy  of  all  the 

JUecta.    From  thia  cause  it  is  at  once  the  moat  co- 

fMHM  aud  the  nxMt  grammatical  of  ail  the  European 

iDnffuen. 

-a..    Within  lens  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death, 

-ft»  German  was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbar- 

A  few  volumes  of  this  period  I  read  through 

motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 

mtf  thing  more  fantastic  than  the  very  appearance  of 

Aiir  pages.    Almost  eveiy  third  word  is  a  Latin 

WMd.  with  a  Germanized  ending;  the  Laiin  portion 

baing  always  printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the 

ImC  ayllable  the  German  character  is  retained. 

At  length,  aljout  the  year  1620,OriTZ  aruae,  whose 
(BlUiia  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than 
aUf  other  poet,  who  at  preaent  occurs  to  my  recoUec- 
In  the  opinion  of  LiasiNa,  the  must  acute  of 
and  of  Adkluno,  the  first  of  lexicographers, 
Opiti.  and  the  Silcsian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only 
mtored  the  Uinguage,  but  still  remain  the  models  of 
pan  diction.  A  stronger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  ques- 
Ikn ;  but  after  repeated  perusals  of  the  work,  my  fcel- 
ii^  justified  the  verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  ac- 
paired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what  is  genuine 
in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  em  which  commenced  with  Gel- 
ki^  Klopatock,  Roniler.  Lessing.and  their  compeers, 
I  need  not  speak.  With  the  opportunities  which  I 
fl^joyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have 
been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  already 
•id  as  much  os  the  preaent  biograpliicul  sketch  re- 
quires concerning  the  German  pliilueophera,  whose 
works,  for  tliv  greater  part,  I  became  ac<]uainted  with 
It  a  for  later  period. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany,  I  was  solicited 
to  undertake  the  literary  and  political  department  in 
the  Morning  PiMt ;  and  I  acceded  to  the  pntpiMal,  on 
tfie  condition  that  the  paper  should,  therireturward, 
be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  princi- 
plea,  and  thut  I  should  be  neither  obiiecd  or  request- 
ed to  deviate  from  them,  in  favor  of  any  |nrty  or 
any  event    In  consequence,  that  Journal   became, 
nod    for  many  ycnra  continued,  on/i-winiWrriaZ  in- 
deed ;  yet,  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  op- 
poeition,  and  with  far grenler  earnestnest*  and  zeal,  both 
nnti-jacebin  and  anti-gallican.   To  this  hour.  I  cannot 
find  reoHon  to  approve  of  the  first  war,  either  in  its 
comrDenceraent  or  its  conduct   Nor  can  I  understand 
with  what  rcawn,  cither  Mr.  Percival,  (whom  I  am 
singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and  wiM'Ht  min- 
ister of  this  roign,)  or  the  present  administmtion,  can 
be  said  to  have  punued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.    The 
love  of  their  country,  and   persevcrant  hrMtility  to 
French  prinriplcs  and  French  ambition  are,  indeed, 
honorable  qualities,  common  to  them  and   to  their 
predeoeraors.     But  it  appears  to  mo  as  clear  as  the 
evidence  of  facts  can  render  nnv  question  of  history, 
that  the  succefMcs  of  the  Percival  and  of  the  existing 
ministry,  have  been  owing  to  their  having  pursued 
me&«urrs  the  direct  cmtrnry  to  Mr.  Pitt'n.    Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to 


one  olgect;  the  abandooment  of  the  nihndizing  poli- 
cy, so  far,  at  least,  as  neither  to  goad  or  bribe  the  coo 
tinental  courts  into  war,  till  the  convictiona  of  their 
subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their  own  seeking; 
and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that 
loyalty  which  ia  linked  to  the  very  heart*  of  the  na- 

*  Lord  Greoville  has  lately  re-SMerted,  (in  the  Honas  uf 
Loidi.)  the  immiDenl  danrer  of  a  ravulution  in  the  earlisr 
part  of  tlic  war  against  France.  I  doubt  not  that  hia  Lord- 
■hip  is  sincere  ;  and  it  must  be  flattering  to  hia  feelings  to  be- 
lieve it  But  where  are  the  evideneea  of  the  danger,  to  wbiek 
a  future  hwtorian  can  appeal  7  Or  muit  he  rest  on  an  asaw 
tioo  7  Let  mo  be  permitted  to  extract  a  piuuagc  on  the  sub- 
ject fVom  The  Friend.  **  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the 
argumenta  of  the  lawluai,  the  antijacobina  propoaed  to  aos- 
pend  the  law,  and  by  the  interpoaitkm  of  a  particalar  statute, 
to  eciipM  the  bleMiid  light  of  the  universal  sun,  that  spies 
and  infurntors  might  tyrannise  and  escape  in  the  ominous 
darkness.  Oh !  if  theae  mistaken  men,  intoxieaied  and  hs- 
wiUered  with  the  panic  of  property,  which  they  themselves 
were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lired  in  a  cunntry 
where  there  really  existed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion  !  Had  they  ever  travGlkd  through  flieily ;  or  through 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  Revolution ;  or  even,  alas ! 
through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  island,  thsy 
coukl  ntit  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  coo- 
cemins  the  state  of  feeling,  an  opinion  at  that  time  predomi- 
nant throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time,  (heavea 
grant  that  that  iipm  may  have  passed  by  <)  when,  by  crossfaic 
a  narrow  strait,  they  might  have  kiamt  the  true  symptoms  of 
approaching  danger,  and  have  secured  themwives  from  mis- 
taking tlic  me«>tings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrunk 
appalkd  from  the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmur- 
ing and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
eartliquakc  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  coffee-houses 
and  public  theatres,  but  even  at  the  tabl^  of  the  wealthy, 
tliey  wnuki  have  heard  the  Hdvncales  of  exiMing  government 
defend  their  cauw*  in  the  language,  and  with  the  tone  of  men, 
who  are  romrious  that  tlipy  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  Eng- 
land. whiMi  ihr  alarm  was  at  its  hiithcit.  thern  was  not  a  city 
nn.  not  a  town  or  villnge.  in  which  a  mno  »u«p(>ried  of  hold- 
inrdt'mornili«-  prini'iplos  coulil  move  abronil  without  receiv 
iiig  somo  unpl^aiuint  proof  of  the  hatrnti  in  which  hia  sup 
(Hrnd  opioii>ns  Wire  h«*1d  by  th«'  groat  mijority  of  the  peopla{ 
onil  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  ami  indignation, 
wcrp  in  favor  of  tlin  governmitnt  and  ihn  mtiibliNhed  church. 
But  why  nt^d  I  apiioal  to  these  invidious  fnnrs  1  Turn  over 
ttio  pnxis  of  history,  and  srek  for  a  single  instance  of  a  revo- 
lution hiiviiiic  bt-en  Hffoctcl  without  the  C4)nrurrcnro  of  either 
I  he  nohlfii,  or  tlii'cci'IffiiiaMics.  or  the  mom;yi'<l  eludes,  in  any 
C(>uniry  in  which  ilii*  influvncM  of  property  had  nvor  been 
pn<f1oininiint,  nml  whorr  tho  intore*ts  of  the  proprietors  were 
mil  rhnki-d  !  Kxaniinn  the  revolution  of  the  Brigic  provinces 
undt-r  Philip  IA  \  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  preceding 
gt'nrratioii ;  ilii>  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the 
yol  more  ncftnt  "vcnts  in  Swdcn  and  in  Bp.tin;  and  it  will 
he  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England,  from 
nUI  to  tho  pKHCM  of  Amicna.  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  rdnridiTiK-y.  nor  actual  confi'ilcracirsi.  agiiinut  which  the 
exiiiiine  hiw*  Irul  not  provided  hiiffirifni  safr^uBfils  and  an 
Hinpir  pniiii>limfnt.  Hut  alas !  the  panic  uf  property  had 
iMfu  Hinii-k.  in  ihi'  fir«t  ini<tanc<>,  for  pnrty  purposes;  and 
when  il  )»i-<-:inM'  ei-iicnl.  its  priipngatorsraucht  it  thcmRelvcs, 
nod  <>nil«'i|  in  iM-litfvinc  Ihfir  own  lir ;  rvin  as  our  bulls  in 
Rorrowiliik  snuii-tiriics  run  niiid  with  the  echo  of  their  own 
bellowinir.  The  ronnequences  wrre  most  injurious.  Our  at- 
tention was  roiiccnirated  to  a  monster,  which  rould  not  sur- 
vive the  ronviil^inns  in  which  it  hod  Iteen  liroughtforih  :  even 
ihH  enlinhieneil  Rnrke  himself,  ton  oDen  tnlking  and  reason 
inc.  ns  if  a  p«-rpetuHl  and  orcanized  annrchy  had  been  a  pos 
i>ihli>  thine  !  T\\m*,  while  we  went  waning  against  French 
docirinfM,  we  took  link*  h*^fl  whether  tlie  means,  by  which 
we  atit-Mipteil  to  overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and 
auKm<'ni  the  far  more  formiilahle  evil  of  French  ambition. 
Like  children,  we  ran  awny  from  the  yelpinc  of  a  cur, 
look  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-h«irse.*' 
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tion,  by  the  system  (^credit,  and  the  interdependence 
of  property. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  penraaded  that  the  Morning 
Post  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  government 
in  its  most  important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  generally  considered  as  moderately  anti-minis- 
terial, than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist  of  Mr. 
Pitt.    (The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should  lead 
diem  to  turn  over/the  Journals  of  that  date,  may  find 
a  small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or 
leading  paragraphs  had  been  sent  from  the  treasury.) 
The  rapid  and  unusual  increase  in  the  sale  of  the 
Morning  Post,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  tliat  genuine  im- 
partiality, with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent, 
will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper,  without  the 
aid  of  party  or  ministerial  patronage.    But  by  impar- 
tiality I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened  adherence 
to  a  rode  of  intelligible  principles,  previously  an- 
nounced, and  faithfully  referred  to,  in  support  of  every 
judgment  on  men  and  events;  not  indiscriminate 
abuse,  not  the  indulgence  of  an  editor's  own  malig- 
nant passions ;  and  still  less,  if  that  be  possible,  a  de- 
termination to  make  money  by  flattering  the  envy 
and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self^n- 
ceit  of  the  half-witted  vulgar;  a  determination  almost 
fiendish,  but  which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been 
boastfully  avowed  by  one  man,  the  most  notorious  of 
diese  mob-sy<xp/uinU  !    From  the  commencement  of 
the  Addington  administration  to  the  present  day, 
whatever  I  have  written  in  the  Morning  Post,  or, 
(after  that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors,) 
in  the  Courier,  has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance 
of  the  measures  of  government 

Thinipii  of  this  nature  scarce  survive  the  nifrht 
That  fives  them  birth  ;  they  perish  in  the  sight. 
Cast  by  so  far  from  after-life,  that  there 
Can  scarcely  au^ht  be  said,  but  that  tkey  were  I 

Cartwriffht't  Prol.  to  the  Roytd  Slave. 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief 
of  partial  friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of 
my  intellect  Most  assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to 
my  fortune  or  my  reputation.  The  industry  of  the 
week  supplie<l  the  necessities  of  the  week.  From 
Govemmodt  or  the  friends  of  Government  I  not  only 
never  received  remuneration,  or  even  expected  it; 
but  I  was  never  honored  with  n  single  acknowledg- 
ment, or  expresMion  of  satisfaction.  Yet  ihe  retrospect  | 
is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret.  I  am  not  in- 
deed silly  enough  to  take,  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate.  Mr.  F'ox's  assertion, 
that  the  hie  war  (1  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  pre- 
maturely applied)  was  a  tear  produced  by  Ihe  Morn- 
INQ  Post  ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to  have  the  words 
inscribed  on  my  tomb.  As  little  do  1  regard  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  r  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's 
resentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy,  in  con- 
sequence of  thrise  essays  in  the  Morning  Post,  dtiring 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly, 
by  Baron  Von  IIitmboldt,  the  Prus»ian  Plenipoten- 
tiary, who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Prus- 
sian court  at  Rome  ;  and  indirectly,  through  his  secre-  \ 
Uay,  Cardinal  Fesch  himself)    Nor  do  I  lay  any  j 


greater  weight  on  the  confirming  fact,  that  m  mku 
ibr  my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  whidi  te 
ger  I  was  rescued  by  the  kindnea  of  a  noble  Ba» 
dictine,  and  the  gracious  connivance  of  that  good  4i 
man,  the  present  Pope.    For  the  late  tyrant's 
tive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and  preyed  equally  ( 
a  Due  D'Enghien,*  and  the  writer  of  a  newipm 
paragraph.    Like  a  true  vulture.t  Napoleon,  wiiki 
eye  not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taate  equally  < 
in  his  ravin,  could  descend  from  the  moat 
heights  to  pounce  on  the  leveret  in  the  brake,  or  i 
on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass.     But  I  do  dciifi 
a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my  ea^i 
contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  tk 
questions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  4 
view;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  parlicnlar  meoioivi^lr 
tracing  their  policy  or  impolicy  to  permanent  priao* 
plea ;  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the  applkaliaii 
of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's  mil' 
ings.  indeed,  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  tntti 
may  be  found.    But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  lb 
merit  of  having  first  explicitly  defined  and  analjai 
the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and  that  in  distingnishi^ 
the  jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  democrat  Hd 
the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  ftoB 
remaining  a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  pat  on  Adr 
guard  many  honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  beatflf 
seal  against  jacobinism,  admitted  or  supported 
plea  from  which  the  wont  parts  of  that  system 
be  legitimately  deduced.    That  these  are  not 
wry  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to 
that  fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  natore,  wUek 
permits  the  heart  to  rectify  the  erron  of  the  and» 
standing.    The  detailed  examination  of  the  coosohr 
government  and  its  pretended  constitution,  and  the 
proof  given  by  me,  that  it  was  a  consummate  despot- 
ism in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  ev«i  from 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extol- 
led this  constitution  as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  sod 
regulated   liherty.    On   every  great   occurrence,  I 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  past  history  the  event  that 
most  nearly  resembled  it    I  procured,  wherever  it 
was  powihle,  the  contemporary  historians,  memorial- 
ists,  and  pamphleteers.    Then  fairiy  subtracting  the 
pointM  of  difference  from  those  of  likeneiw.  as  the  bal- 
ance favored  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured 
that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  different    In 
the  series  of  essoys.t  entitled,  "  a  comparison  of  France 
under  .\ap<>loon  with  Home  under  the  firet  Cwais," 
and  in  those  which  followed  "on  the  probable  final 

*  I  w'ldoni  think  of  Ihe  miirdrr  of  this  iiluMrioos  Prince 
wiihuui  rrc.ill.'ciiiiK  the  lines  of  Valerius  Flacciu  (ArcuOSBt. 
Lib.  I.  :iO.) 

Supor  ip«)itis  inrens 

IniifHt  f»ma  viri.  viriu?que  huud  lipta  TyrKnoo; 
Krfco  nnte  ire  metus,  juvenemquc  extinriiere  pergit 

t  er;po  II  Ktit  rbv  ;f  ^va  xal  rnv  Aoo/rai^a, 
Kai  rdy  Aaywdi',  xai  rd  rwv  Tavptiiv  yfvo^, 

Phde  de  animal,  propritt. 

t  A  Kn»al[  «e'prtifin  from  ihn  nuni(>rotiii  artirim  famisbcd  bj 
mr  In  Ihn  M«irnin»  Post  ami  Courier,  rhiefljr  an  th*»f  rtguiti 
the  HdiiroH  niid  erti'ds  of  jacohininm,  ami  iho  conn4K;lioo  of 
cerlnin  »yiitpiiis  of  political  eronoiny  with  jarobinicai  dti- 
potism,  will  form  port  of  "  The  Frimd,*'  which  I  an  B«w 
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nBtoration  of  the  Bourbons,**  I  feel  myaelfauthoriied 
to  ■ffirm,  by  the  efiect  produced  on  many  intelligent 
■Mn  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been 
•oapected  that  the  essays  had  been  written  within 
Ihe  last  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  I  pursued  at 
die  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
With  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United 
Aovinces  with  Philip  2d,  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
eomparisoo.  I  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives 
of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  espe> 
ciaUy  if  it  be  considered  how  often  and  grossly  I  have 
attacked  for  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my 
powers  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  griev- 
oualy  these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvantage  while 
I  waa  in  Malta.  Or,  rather,  they  would  have  done 
•9,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of 
■  settled  establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have 
mentioned  it  from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed 
frith  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  ha  judgment 
concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  past,  together  with  authentic  accounts 
of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact  lor 
what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and  in  most  instances, 
Ihereibre,  for  such  facts  as  the  dionitt  op  histort 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  com- 
pilers, by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to 
•ny  man,  and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made 
literature  his  profession.  I  should  therefore  rather 
condole  than  be  angry,  with  the  mind  which  could 
Bttribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  thoso  of  vanity 
or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge 
to  have  enjoyed  from  the  re-publication  of  my  politi- 
eal  essays  (either  whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in 
many  of  our  own  provincial  papers,  but  in  the  fede- 
ral journals  throughout  America.  I  regarded  it  as 
some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly 
before,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  unhap- 
py war  with  America,  not  only  the  sentiments  were 
adopted,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  very  language, 
in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state-papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly, 
would  have  impelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncom- 
fortable to  my  own  feelings,  had  not  my  character 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  on  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who,  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favor- 
ed with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them, 
had  ncverthelcfv  sufllered  them  to  rust  away  without 
any  efllcient  exertion  either  for  his  own  good  or  that 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions 
which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the 
most  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the 
least  flattering  to  an  author's  solf-love,  had  been  pub- 

eoBBpletiaf,  and  which  will  be  iihortljr  publiihad,  for  I  can 
sesrcclf  lajr  re-pabli»hed,  with  the  numben  arraoffsd  io 
Chsptsra  according  to  their  iubject«. 

Accipe  principium  ruraus,  corpusque  eoscfssi 
Desere ;  matata  melior  precede  figars. 
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lished  in  6oa^  they  would  have  filled  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of  merely 
temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings 
have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand 
on  the  attention ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths ;  with  beating  the 
gpround  for  that  which  might  have  been  run  down  by 
the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  construction 
of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pre- 
tended to  have  fbuiid  in  my  compositions  triviiility, 
or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrank  from  the  toil  df  IMiik- 
ing.  No  one  has  charged  me  with  triclii[^^6\it'in 
other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  i^th'tiiMi^ 
up  anew  the  crambe  jam  decies  coclam'<6lr^!lA)^if^ 
literature  or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I'Wif^tWlHft 
in  a  day,  the  acquisition  or  investigatioiK'^^^Nteh 
had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  moriVh!!'  *' ""' 
But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  wMMfUft 
stream  of  intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  f  IV'^Hb 
diffiision  of  tnith  to  be  estimated  by  publicationi  ;kft 
publications  by  the  troth  which  they  difiuse,  or**!! 
least  contain  f  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable  warmtft 
of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation, 
not  only  registered  in  the  bulkiest  woilts  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  but,  by  frequency  of  repetition,  has 
become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  literary  circles, 
and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  aix!  whose  own  recollections 
ought  to  have  suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would 
that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moml  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation  ; 
or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  aftergrowth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  1  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal. 
I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 
audiences  which,  at  diflerent  times,  and  in  different 
places,  honored  my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attend- 
ance, whether  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such  as  they  had 
heard  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Remorse  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me  as 
g^eat  or  as  hcnrt-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation 
that  tho  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces 
familiar  to  me,  though  of  individuals  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  but 
that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses  of 
lectures.  It  is  an  excellent,  though  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  "  in  for  a  pound  as  for  a  penny."  To  those, 
who  from  ignorance  of  the  serious  injury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  rumor  of  having  dreamt  away  my 
life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
member at  alt.  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a 
sketch  of  my  literary  life;  or  to  those,  who  fconi 
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their  own  feelings,  or  the  gratifiradon  they  derive 
from  thinking  contemptuouBly  of  others,  would,  like 
Job's  comforters,  attribute  these  complaints,  extorted 
from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or 
presumptuous  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such 
ample  materials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  with- 
holding the  remainder.  I  will  not.  therefore,  hesi- 
tate to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who  from  their 
long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
stances, are  best  qualified  to  decide,  or  bo  my  judges, 
whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would 
increase  or  detract  from  my  Uterery  reputation.  In 
this  exculpation,  I  hope  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time 
or  my  talents.  By  what  I  ?iav€  effected,  am  I  to  be 
judged  by  my  fellow-men ;  what  I  could  have  done, 
is  a  question  for  my  own  conscience.  On  my  own 
account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect 
of  concentrating  my  powers  to  the  realization  of 
some  permanent  work.  But  to  verM  rather  than 
to  proae,  if  to  eitherp  belongs  the  voice  of  mourning ; 
for 

Keen  pangs  of  lore  swakeniiut  ai  a  babe. 

Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 

And  fean  tclf-wiird  that  sbunn'd  the  eye  of  hope. 

And  hope  that  icarce  would  know  itaelf  from  fear ; 

Senae  of  paat  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 

And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 

And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walki  wild, 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all 

Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— hut  floweis 

Sirew'd  on  my  corpse,  and  home  upon  my  bier 

In  the  aome  coffin,  for  the  aelf-same  grave ! S.  T.  C. 

These  will  exist,  for  the  future),  I  trust,  only  in  the 
poetic  strains  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called 
forth.    In  those  only,  gentle  reader, 

Affectus  animi  varios,  bellumque  tequacit 
Pcrlegia  invidiic:  curasque  revolvit  inanos; 
Quns  huinilis  tcnero  itylut  olim  cflfudit  in  rvo. 
PerleKti  ct  lacrymas,  el  quod  pharetratui  acuta 
Ille  puer  puern  fecit  mibi  cufipidu  vulnua. 
Omnia  paulatim  eonsumit  longior  <ttas 
ViotndoQue  Simul  morimur  rapimurgue  manenda 
IpM  niihi  cullalus  cnim  non  illH  videbor; 
From  alia  eit,  more«que  alii,  nova  mcniit  imago. 
Vox  aliudque  fonat.    Jamque  obiervatio  vim 
Malta  dedit :— lugere  nihil,  ferrc  omnia ;  jamque 
Paulatim  lacrymas  rerum  oxperieniia  teniU 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  aflectionate  pxbortation  to  thoae  who  in  early  life  feel 
themMlves  disposed  to  become  authors. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  that  no  man  does  anything  from  a  single  mo- 
tive. The  separate  motives,  or,  rather,  moods  of 
mind,  which  produced  the  preceding  reflections  and 
anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in  each 
separate  instance.  But,  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  who,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  in  circum- 
■tancea  not  dissimilar  to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance 


into  life,  has  been  the  constant  occompanimeot,  ai 
(as  it  were,)  the  under-aong  of  all   my  fecbip 
Whitehead,  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laiini^ 
ship,  addressed  to  youthful  poeta  a  poetic  cham^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  nmti» 
teresting  of  his  works.    With  no  other  privilege  thn 
that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wiahea,  I  wnU 
address  an  aflectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  lili> 
rati,  grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  bebl 
short;  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  ctuvcqi 
to  one  charge :   never  pursue  uteratvre  ai  a 
TRADE.    With  the  exception  of  one   extrsKwdiaay 
man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  d 
an  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  wiifaoali 
profession,  i.  e.  some  regular  employment  which te 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment,  and  vhid 
can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechanically,  that  aoai 
quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual 
ertion,  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.    TVh 
hours  of  leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  ai 
looked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  change  and  » 
creation,  will  suflice  to  realize  in  literature  a  hifir 
product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of  ca» 
pulsion.    Money  and  immediate  reputatiuo,  IbnBoalf 
an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  lileraiy  klm 
The  hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given  excftio^ 
will  oflen  prove  a  stimulant  to  induatjy ;  but  lb 
necessity  of  acquiring  them  will,  in  aij  woifa  of  f» 
nius,  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic    Molini 
by  excess  reverse  their  very  nature,  and,  iiiiad  sf 
exciting,  stim  and  stupify  the  mind.     For  it  k  cm 
contradistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that  ib  pi» 
dominant  end  is  always  compromised  in  the  mesH; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  estabU 
an  analogy  between  genius  and  virtue,     ^'ow,  tbonfk 
talents  may  exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  canooC 
exist,  certainly  not  manifest  itself,  without  taleoti^  I 
would  advise  every  scholar  who  feels   the  gousl 
power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  divisioo 
between  the  two,  that  he  should  devote  his  lo/ntt 
to  the  acquirement  of  comjictence  in  some  kmma 
trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to  objects  of  hii 
tranquil  and  unbiassed  choice;  while  the  conscioa' 
ness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike  by  the  emrere 
desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
My  dear  young  friend,  (I  would  say,)  "  suppose  yoa^ 
self  established  m  any  honorable  occupation.    FfMO 
the  manufactory,  or  counting-house,  from  the  law 
court,  or  from  having  visited  your  last  patient,  yoa 
return  at  evening, 

*  Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  boflM 
Is  sweetest * 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoymeoin 
with  the  very  countenances  of  your  wife  and  chikirea 
brightened,  and  their  voice  of  welcome  made  doubly 
welcome  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  iar  as  thty  are 
concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  tbe 
day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire 
into  your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves,  von  re* 
visit  so  many  venerable  friends  with  whom  you  can 
converse.  Your  own  spirit,  scorcely  less  free  from 
personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds  that,  in  those 
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ooks,  are  tHU  living  ibr  you! .  Even  yoar  writing 
]mkt  with  its  blank  paper,  and  all  its  other  imple- 
aentB,  will  appear  as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capaUe  of 
ioking  your  feelings,  as  well  as  thoughts,  to  events 
nd  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a  chain  of  iron, 
vhich  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future,  and 
hie  remote,  by  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of 
he  peremprory  present.  But  why  should  I  say  re> 
ire  f  The  habits  of  active  life  and  daily  intercourse 
irith  the  stir  of  the  world,  will  tend  to  give  you  such 
lelfoommand,  that  the  presence  of  your  fimiily  will 
le  no  interraption.  Nay,  the  social  silence  or  undia- 
arbtng  voices  of  a  wife  or  sister,  will  be  like  a  reato- 
'Mire  atmosphere,  or  sofl  music,  which  moulds  a 
beam  without  becoming  its  object  If  Acts  are  re- 
laired.  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  vireighty 
wHbrmances  in  Uterature  with  full  and  independent 
mpioyment,  the  works  of  Gcero  and  Xenophon 
■noog  the  ancients,  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon, 
Baxter,  or,  to  refer,  at  once,  to  later  and  contemporary 
iHtances,  Dakwin  and  Rosook,  are  at  once  dectsive 
)f  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themseWes  a 
■fficiency  of  self-control  for  ihe  imitation  of  those 
namples ;  though  strict  scrutiny  should  always  be 
Bade,  whether  indolence,  restlessneei,  or  a  vanity 
apetient  for  inmiediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
Med  with  the  judgment,  and  assumed  the  vizard  of 
Nimility,  for  the  purposes  of  self-delusioiL  Still  the 
hurch  presents  to  every  man  of  learning  and  genius 
psofesaion,  in  which  he  may  cherish  a  rational  hope 
r  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  litereiy 
tility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional 
Qfiea.  Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christian- 
y.  the  introduction  of  an  established  church  makes 
n  eepecial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholars  and 
iiloeophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where  the  princi- 
lee  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  free- 
im  of  the  government,  to  double  all  its  salutary 
iwers  by  the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a 
are  morality  the  fragments  of  which. 


the  bf>F  (rave  tracedisni  taoght 


In  choral  or  iambic,  teacben  b«at 

Of  moral  prudenc«,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  •ententious  preeepta;" 

ParMdu§  tUguimed. 

nd  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and 
^tributes,  which  a  Plato  found  roost  hard  to  learn, 
ind  deemed  it  still  more  difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these 
hould  have  become  the  almost  hereditary  property 
)f  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  work- 
(hop;  that,  even  to  the  unlettered,  they  sound  as 
commonplace,  is  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  but  minds  of  the  moat  vulgar  cast  from  un- 
lervaluing  the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
reading  desk.  Yot  those  who  confine  the  efficiency 
)f  an  established  church  to  its  public  oflfices,  can 
liaidly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect. 
That  to  every  perish  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  that  in  the  re- 
motest villages  there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which  the 
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capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystalliia  and  brighten 
a  model,  sufficiently  superior  to  exdle,  yet,  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation ;  fAis,  the 
inobtrudve,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protestant  church 
establishment,  this  it  is,  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of 
peace  vrith  the  fiiith  in  the  progressive  ameliontion 
of  mankind,  cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  **  It 
caniwt  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precKMis  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  peaiis,  Ibr  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies."  The  clergyman  is  with  his  parishion* 
ers,  and  among  them ;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered 
cell,  or  in  the  wildeme8ll^  but  a  neighbor  and  a  fami- 
ly-man, whose  educatioa  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansuHi  of  the  rich  land-holder,  while  his  duties 
make  him  the  frequent  visiter  of  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  connected 
with  the  fiimilies  of  his  pariah,  or  its  vicinity,  by  mar* 
riage.  And  among  the  instances  of  the  bliiidness,  or 
at  best,  of  the  shortrsightedness,  which  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  striking 
than  the  clamors  of  the  farmera  against  church  pro- 
perty. Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergymen, 
would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the 
land-holder;  while,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are,  in  some  sort,  the  rever- 
BKMiary  property  of  every  fiunily,  that  may  haVe 
a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter 
that  may  marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being/ore- 
cU)$ed  and  immoveable,  it  is  in  fact  the  only  species 
of  landed  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  cir> 
culalive.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the 
proof,  that  ibe  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  species ;  or,  that  either  the  farmers  or  the 
clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
become  either  TruUiben  or  salaried  placemen.  Nay, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign, 
the  true  cause  is  this ;  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ;  and  they  are  disappoint- 
ed, if  they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two 
pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to 
withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  estab- 
lishment presents  a  patronage,  at  once  so  efiecti  ve  and 
unburthensoroe,  that  it  would  be  imporaible  to  afibrd 
the  like,  or  equal,  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protest- 
ant country.  There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human 
knowledge,  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  cri- 
tical, historical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truths,  in 
which,  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergy- 
man; no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius, 
which  may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little 
less  than  to  relate  the  origin,  or  first  excitement,  of  all 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  now  possess.  The 
very  decorum  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favor- 
able to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to 
counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally,  that 
man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not 
find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  bum- 
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ing  lights,  which,  in  a  long  leriefl,  have  illustrated  the 
church  of  England  ;  who  would  not  hear  from  with- 
in an  echo  to  the  voice  from  the  sacred  shrines, 

"  Et  Pater  JEom  et  avunculus  ezeitat  Hector." 

But,  whatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  chosen, 
the  advantages  are  many  and  important,  compared 
with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary  man,  who,  in  any 
degree,  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works  for  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    In  the  former,  a 
man  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.   At  least,  he  acquires  a  better  nnd  quicker  tact 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which  men  in  general 
can  sympathize.     lie  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
more  prudently  and  eflicaciously.    His  powers  and 
acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration, 
for  they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectation  of  others. 
He  is  sometimes  beside  an  author,  and  is  not  there- 
fore considered  merely  as  an  author.    The  hearts  of 
men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of  their  own  class ; 
and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  con- 
versational circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is 
not  attributed  to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to 
vanity.    To  these  advantages  I  will  venture  to  add 
a  superior  chance  of  happiness  in  domestic  life,  were 
it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  be  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is 
meritorious  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most 
pnrt  within  it.    But  this  subject  involves  points  of 
consiarration  so  numerous  and  so  delicate,  and  would 
not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  documents 
from  the  biography  of  literary  men.  that  I  now  mere- 
ly allude  to  it  tn  transitu.    When  the  same  circum- 
■tance  has  occurred  at  very  different  times  to  very 
difftTcnt  perBoiis,  all  of  whom  have  some  one  thing 
m  common,  there  is  reaton  to  supptwe  that  such  cir- 
cumstnrire  is  not  merely  attributable  to  the  persons 
concerned,  but  is,  in  some  moasurc,  occaflioned  by 
the  one  point  in  common  to  them  all.     Irifitcad  of  the 
vehement  and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from 
marriage,   which  the    Misofxyne   Uoccaccio  {Vita  e 
Cos'umi  di    Dante,  p.  12.  IG.)  addrepscs   to   literary 
men,  I  would  sul)stitute  the  simple  advice;  be  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters !    Let  literature  bo  an  honor- 
able augmentation  to  your  anns.  but  not   constitute 
the  coal,  or  (111  the  escutcheon! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  ran  of  course 
answer  in  no  other  way,  than  by  rf-qiicsting  the 
youthful  objector  (as  I  have  alreatlydone  on  a  former 
occ4is>ion)  to  ascertain  with  slricl  self-examination, 
whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  w<»rk;  whe- 
ther spirit)^,  •*  7iot  (tf  health,"  and  uith  whispers  *'not 
from  heiivi'n,"  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of 
his  consiriousness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples, 
and  reduce  tlicm  to  a  distinct  intelligible  form;  let 
him  be  certain  that  he  has  read  with  a  docile  mind 
and  favorable  dispositions,  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  both  mind 
and  heart  opt»ned  to  the  great  and  illustrious  (]ualities 
of  the  many  renowned  characters,  who  had  doubled 
like  himself. and  whose  rcveanhes  had  ended  in  the  j 
clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts  had  been  ground 


lefli,  or  at  least  in  no  proponion  to  the  coantajMsd^ 
Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if,  among  hmtm 
temporaries  elder  than  himseli;  he  ahooki  necc  «iA 
one,  who  with  similar  powers  and  feelings  m  warn 
as  his  own,  had  entertained  the  mroe  scruples;  W 
acted  upon  them ;  and  who,  by  afler-reacarrh  (itki 
the  step  was,  alas!  irretrievable,  but  for  thstTov 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  bid 
discovered  himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  reemd 
opinions  only  to  embrace  errors,  to  have  Iefilbe4 
rections  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high  nsd  tf 
honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyn^ 
where,  when  he  had  wandered  till  bis  head  ms 
giddy,  his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  havefeai 
his  way  out  again,  too  late  finr  prudence,  ibongb  ■! 
too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth !     Time  spegl  ii 
such  delay  is  time  won ;  for  manhood  in  the  mat 
time  is  advancing,  and  with  it  increaae  of  knimMpi 
strength  of  judgment,  and,  above  all,  tempHannrf 
feelings.    And  even  if  these  should  efiect  no 
yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the  final 
of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  bjr  the 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  which  it  W 
been  precipitated.    It  would  be  a  sort  of  imli|^ 
and  scarcely  less  than  a  libel  on  human  iiatwi,li 
believe  that  there  is  any  established  and  lepatoUi 
profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man  nay  itf 
continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor;  and,  dosk^ 
less,  there  is  likewise  none  which  may  not  at  bhi 
present  temptations  to  the  ccxitrary.     But  waAdf 
will  that  man  find  himself  mistaken,  who 
that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to  apeak  i 
plainly)  the  trade  of  authOTship,  besets  its 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptatioiii^  itai 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  diflerent  branchei  if 
commerce.    But  I  have  treated  suflicicntly  on  ihii 
unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  vduBKi 
I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  o  thoil 
extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  bare 
Added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those  who  have  coo- 
bined  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  muses,  not  oeij 
with   the  faithful  discharge,  but  with  the  highca 
honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  esiahlifbed 
profession.    The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  t 
note  below.*    ••  Am  sorgf  altigsten.  meiden,  ici  die 
Autorsrhaf>.      Zu   fruh  oder   unmnKsig    gebraucht 
machi  sic  den  Kopf  wuste  und  das  Ilerz  leer;  weoo 
sie  audi  s(mst  koine  ubie  Folgen  gabe.    ?!in  Mewrh, 
der  nur  lieset  um  zu  druceken,  lieset  wahrscbeinlich 

•  TVanflation. — '*  With  the  (n«nlo«t  poibiihlr  •ultfito^ 
nvoid  nuihorwhip.  Too  earljr,  nr  immo(t«'ratoly  rnplnyfd.  il 
makoii  the  head  leaste  and  the  heart  einptf  ;  wrn  wrrc  iherr 
no  oilier  wtiriie  coniiequenccs.  A  prnMio  who  read*  oalr  td 
print,  il)  nil  probability  rcsda  %m\t»  ;  and  hf  who»end«a»kf 
throiioh  ihi>  pon  nnd  iho  pre«8.  evpry  thoueht,  ih«  in»ineiK  it 
orciira  to  him,  will  io  a  abort  time  hare  •cm  all  awar,  aed 
will  b«>rome  a  more  journeyman  of  the  printing-office,  a  ctm 
positor." 

To  which  I  may  add  from  roysplP,  that  what  m«dkal  pky 
Moloeititii  nlBrra  of  certain  M.>cr4*(iona,  Rppli«>f  e^ua!lr  tO  <M^ 
ihouKhtu ;  th«>y  too  mu«t  be  taken  up  again  into  the  cirrsir 
tiun.  and  be  again  and  again  re-acereled,  in  order  to  enMire  r 
healthrul  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  ita  intellectoalol 
kpriag. 
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)1 ;  und  wer  jeden  Gedankmn,  der  ihm  aufttoMt. 

ch  Feder  uiMPreMe  yenendet,  hat  tie  in  kuraer 

K  alle  venaoJu  und  wild  bald  ein  UoMer  Diener 

Druckerey,  ein  Bachatabenietaer  warden. 

RDKft. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

liapter  of  reqoctti  and  pmnoDitioia  cooeerninc  the  p«m* 
Ml  or  omuaion  of  the  chapter  that  followa. 

a  the  peruaal  of  phikiaophical  worki,  I  have  been 
itly  benefited  by  a  reeolve,  which,  in  the  antithet- 
imn,  and  with  the  allowed  qaaintneM  of  an  adage 
naxim,  I  haye  been  accustomed  to  word  thne: 
ttil  yarn  undenkmd  a  wriltr^s  ignorance,  prtMutne 
rwelf  ignorant cf kit undenlandimg"  T^MgMen 
f  of  mine  doee,  I  own,  raeemble  thoee  of  Pytha- 
M,  in  its  ofascority  rather  than  in  its  depth.  If. 
rever,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  be  my  own 
roclet,  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its  meaning  fully 
lained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
re  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fiinatic,  fiill  of 
una  and  supernatural  experiencet.  I  see  clearly 
writer's  grounds,  and  their  holk>wness.  I  have 
xnplete  insight  into  the  causes,  which,  through 
medium  of  his  body,  had  acted  on  his  mind ;  and 
ipplication  of  received  and  ascertained  laws,  I 
satisfactorily  eiplain  to  my  own  reason,  all  the 
ige  incidents  which  the  writer  records  of  himself 
!  this  I  can  do  without  suspecting  him  of  any  in- 
(Onal  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  day-light  a 
tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
in  a  fog.  or  by  treacherous  moonshine ;  even  so. 
with  the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainly,  can  I 
w  the  traces  of  this  bewildered  visionary.     I 

EBSTAND  HIS  IGNORANCE. 

I  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-pemsing,  with 
Mst  energies  of  my  mind,  the  Tinueus  of  Plato. 
itever  I  comprehend,  impresses  me  with  a  reve- 
ial  sense  of  the  author's  genius ;  but  there  is  a 
iderabie  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  a^ 

no  consistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of  the 
»  philosopher,  intended  for  the  average  compre- 
lions  of  men,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
rerly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  Ian- 
fe,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.    I  recol- 

likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author, 
:h  I  thoroui^hly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no 

nninteiligible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in 
ition.    It  would.  I  am  aware,  be  quite  ftuhiona- 

0  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.    But 

1  cannot  do,  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
loae  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
solution  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have 
asight  into  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently 
I,  using  words  with  such  halfnneanings  to  him- 

as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his 
ers.  When,  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  sng- 
sd  by  my  own  reason,  I  bring  into  distinct  re- 
ibrance  the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men, 
%  aAer  long  and  lealous  study  of  these  works. 


had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epi> 
thets  that  almost  transcend  humanity,  1  feel  that  a 
oonfempiuous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want 
of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  received  by  the  ja 
dicious.  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration.  There- 
fore, otterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand 
the  ignorance  of  Plato.  I  conclude  myself  iqnoramt 

OF  HIS  UNDEKSTANDINO. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests,  which  the  anxiety  of 
authorship  addresses  to  the  unknown  reader.  I  advance 
but  this  one ;  that  he  will  either  pass  over  the  fol- 
k>wing  chapter  altogether,  or  read  the  whole  connect* 
edly.  The  foirest  part  of  the  most  beautiful  body 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
fiom  its  place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  deli- 
cate suliilects,  where  a  seemingly  trifling  difllerence 
of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  diflerence  in  kind, 
even  a  faiikfyl  display  of  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may 
perchance  present  a  skeleton  indeed ;  but  a  skeleton 
to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I  might  find  numerous 
precedents,  1  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to  strip  hia 
mind  of  all  prejudices,-  or  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present 
For,  in  truth,  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much 
unlike  the  advice  given  to  hypochondriacal  patients  in 
Dr.  Bnchan's  doroesdc  medicine;  videlidi,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  g?od 
spirits.  Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destioying 
the  memory  a  parte  pott^  without  ii\jury  to  its  future 
operationa,  and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I 
should  suppress  the  request  as  premature ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  much  I  may  with  to  be  read  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criteri- 
on, by  which  it  may  be  rationally  cor^ectured  before- 
hand, whether  or  no  a  reader  would  lose  his  time, 
and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any 
other  treatise  constructed  <»i  similar  principles.  But 
it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the 
least  disrespect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  individuals  thereby  precluded.  The 
criterion  is  this :  if  a  man  receives  as  fundamental 
focti,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrable,  and  in- 
capable of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  mat- 
ter, soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cauae 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and 
habit;  if  he  feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  con- 
cerning all  these,  and  is  satisfied  if  only  he  can  aiWf- 
lyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  these 
supposed  elements,  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courte- 
ously as  possible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the 
chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  booof  es,  doetof,  prodeoi ;  ast  kamd  tibi  tpirt. 

For  these  terms  do,  in  truth,  indude  all  the  difll- 
cnlties  which  the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solu- 
tion. Taking  them,  therefore,  in  mass,  and  imexani- 
ined.  it  requires  only  a  decent  apprenticeship  in  logics 
to  draw  fofth  their  contents  in  idl  forma  and  cotoav 
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«  excluaively  the  domain  of  pure  philoaophy,  which  n,  diaiioctiont.  into  one  of  the  poore*  and  moat  r*tm  ha- 

w.  therefore,  properly  entitled  tranjceyufenfaZ,  in  order  Ruagesi    E»pecially,  when  we  reflect  on  ih«  oorapvatjve 

to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  """»*>«'  «*"  **>«  ^o'"'*  •""  e***"*.  wriium  while  ike  Grwk  ui 

1  .  .•  ..  u      J        J        .1.      ^L.  Latin  were  livinR  lanieuaeei.    Were  I  aBked,  what  I  tfeeanl 

and  re-preaentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  ^^e  greateat  and  mort  unmixt  beoeflt  which  a  wealiky  m^ 

from  those  fliKhtn  of  lawlcn  speculation,  which,  aban-  vidual.  or  an  aaaociation  of  wealthy  iodividaala.  eonU  i 


doned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because  trans-  on  their  country  and  on  mankind.  I  ahouk)  not  heataie  to 

firressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  ■""'^5'',  "*   Ph'lo'^Ph'cal   Engliah    dictionary,   with  tk 

?       ,.  .     .,  ,  ,  ,  .     .*  Greek,  Latin,  German.  French.  Spannh.  and  Itafiaa  cfM- 

fecullies,  are   jusUy  condemned,  as   transcendeTU*  „y,^,  ^^d  with  eorretponding  iodexea.*'    That  the  katMd 

» >*«•.•    J   .-    .■      u.  J.I     J.  J  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired  better,  in  bair  Ike  tiar, 

•Thi.d.st.nct.on  between  Iranacendcntal  and  tranaccndent,  j.  bit  a  part,  and  not  the  moat  important  pin.  of  Ike  adt^; 

,a  ob^rved  by  our  elder  divine,  and  philosopher.,  whenever  ^         ^^j^j,  ^„„,j  .,„„^  f,„„  ,„^h  ^  ^^^     O    ^    ^y 

Uiey  expres.  them., Ive.  sckolasUcaUp     Dr.  Joh™«n,  indeed,  ^e  permitted  by  Providence,  that,  without  detriment  to  fm. 

ha.  confouod«'d  the  two  word. ;  but  hi.  own  authoriiiea  do  . .    .  ;«j«w.«^.«-o  «.,,  »...»..^.  _•  •.»  •„       u_j  ^ 

..        .-         ..     r\c  .I.-       I V    .  J  J-  .•  t     -11  doro  and  independence,  our  government  might  be  cnabM  to 

not  bear  him  out.    Of  this  celebrated  dictionary.  I  wi     ven-  .  ^  Tl^^  .  ««_„:..'    e     _  .  .  W_ 

.        ^    r      II  .1.  .t   I.     II  .  .L  1-  become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenne     Tbm 

ture  to  remnrk,  once  for  all.  that  I  should  .n.pect  the  man  of  _.,  .  ,„^  .l^„  .„„,  -i.-  .  „..  ,„  iv-  j^      w  , 

..  I.     L     ij         I.    i>  •.     '.L     .  wa.  a  time  when  every  thing  was  to  i>e  done  by  sovenoieat- 

a  moroM!  di^potiuon.  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  „.„.  „„  ^.  !•„„-  ..«■ ,_  ,u'  ^„,^^  ^«. , 

J       ....  J     .    .  ■  •      .     .  ^^.  Have  we  not  flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  f 

and  cratitude.  as  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  6aoA:.  and  ... 

hitherto,   unforiunately.   an  indispensable  book  ;  but  I  con-        |  Ennead  iii.  1.  8.  c.  3.    The  force  of  the  Greek  frnhci 

fess.  that  1  nhouKl  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a  philosophic  ••  imperfectly  expressed  by  "ooderstand;**  otir  own  idioniiHc 

and  thorough  schcdar,  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it.  as  P**™"*!  "  '•  ^«  altnf  with  me,**  oomea  neare*l  to  it   TV 

a  dictionary.    I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genu-  P»"*«f«  *l»at  follows,  full  of  profound  aeo«!.  appean  to  m 

ine  words  omiiied  ;  for  this  is  (and,  perhaps,  to  a  great  ex-  evidently  corrupt;  and,  in  fact,  no  writer  more  wants,  bettff 

tent)  true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  noUced,  of  our  best  Greek  <l»enrea.  or  is  leas  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  mote  emre^ 

Lexicons;  and  this,  too,  aAer  the  succefl«iive  labors  of  so  edition: — rl    8v    ^uhai  ^    8ri    rd    Ytv6fitv*v  Ifi  ^ri 

many  giants  in  learning.    I  refer,  at  present,  both  to  omissions  ifi6v,    si<aini(i(    {moUem^    ^/a/fa,    ifi8    ytwrwfJK,)  *^ 

and  eommiwiou.  of  a  more  important  nature.    Whatthew  ^^       ycv6^tvo^  5cfi^7/«a,  r«J  f^oi  ycw/rin,  <  c  ^iupbi 
are,  me  saltern  judice,  will  be  staled  at  fuU  in  The  Pnend^  t/t  .        .  »   «         r      r    t  -r 

re-published  and  completed.  ''''^  *^«  "^^  0'^J'»'  'X"**  ^«Ao^rf/iowi  /tTa^cti  («a«ew. 

I  had  never  hoard  of  the  correspondence  between  Wake-  t dt  /loi  'if  yvnfibni  U  Stftptas  ivrifs   *tHs.)      **  Wbst 

Md  and  Fox,  Uil  I  aaw  the  account  of  it  this  moraing.  (16th  then  are  we  to  undMitanll   That  whaMvw  ia  pradoead  mib 
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aa  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  oar  Tillage  fiun  The  finrt  range  of  hilla  that  encircle  the  ecmty  vk 

pull  out  ribbon  afler  ribbon  from  their  mouths.    And  of  human  life,  is  Uie  horiaon  for  the  ■ugority  tiimm 

not  more  diflicult  is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  habitanla.    On  its  ridges  the  cominon  eon  is  banal 

their  diflerent  genera.    But  though  this  analyns  is  deperta.    From  tkem  the  stars  rise,  and  toochngdai 

Aighly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowledge  more  dis-  they  vanish.    By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  m 

tinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it  It  does  not  increase,  tural  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  impaMj 

though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth  known.    Its  higher  ascents  are  too  oAen  hiddca  W 

which  we  before  possessed.    For  forensic  purposes,  mists  and  clouds  from  ancultivated  siwamps,  vkich 

for  all  the  established  professions  of  society,  this  is  few  have  courage  ot  curiosity  to  penetrate.    To  lb 

sufficient    But  for  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense,  as  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now,  ■  Ike 

the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and  therefore  scientia  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  msrii- 

scientiarum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is  preparative  trade  with  impunity;  and  now  ail  o-^2oitMvith  » 

only,  though,  as  a  preparative  discipline,  indispensa-  lors  not  their  own,  they  are  gaxed  at  as  the  splodd 

t)le.  palaces  ofhapptness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages  iImk 

Siill  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated  have  been  a  fow  who,  measuring  and  aoundisf  te 

fiom  the  proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthssi  iM» 

which  talking  of  mind  but  thinking  of  brick  and  mor-  cessible  foils,  have  learnt  that  the  sources  nut  hsfir 

tar,  or  other  images  equally  abstracted  from  body,  higher  and  for  inward ;  a  few,  who  even  in  thelenl 

contrives  a  theory  of  s^nrit  by  nicknaming  matter,  and  streams  have  detected  elements,  which  neiiiiflr  Af 

in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  ex-  vale  itself  or  the  surroanding  mountains  oomaiaida 

plain  the  omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  iro-  could  supply.    How  and  whence  to  theae  thoaglliL 

pressions,  ideas,  and  sensations.  these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining  TMion,  At 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  supervene,  cm  ki 

some  courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  learnt  only  by  the  foct    I  might  oppose  to  the  qn»> 

which  disquisitions  on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  tion  the  words  with  which  Piotinuat  aupposn  «*- 

adopt  technical  terms  or  scientific  sirmbols,  must  be  ' 

-j-i -1  ,-  ,u^  _,,._  ,„      f  -_„  ,!,„    ,L-.  J.  4.  „.;  September,  1815.)  in  the  Monthly  Review.    I  was  aoC  a  litji 

addressed  to  the  public.    I  say  then,  that  it  is  net-  ^^^.^^  ^  ^^^  ,^,,  ^^  WakelWd  had  prnpoa^l  t»  h» 

ther  possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many,  ^if  neariy  the  aame  plan  for  a  Greek  and  EacM  Finissr 

to  be  PHILOSOPHERS.    There  is  a  philosophic  (and  in-  which  I  bad  formed,  and  becon  to  execute,  aow  tea  y«B 

asmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an  ■«**•  .^"*  *'■'/■'  ""ofe  grieved  am  I,  that  be  did  boc  fisa  t» 

,.j.  .  f.  _a.-  L  1-      L         .u         <      •.  complete  It    I  cannot  bat  think  it  a  suhjaet  of  sa— I  niissi 

arUfaati  conKtxmtneu,  which  lies  beneath,  or,  (as  it  „^^,  ,hat  the  aame  heavy  expendiiare  wbkb  k  aewar 

were,)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness  natural  pktyiog  io  tbt  re-puUicaUn  of  StepkmmmM  snfsstai.  W 

to  all  reflecting  beings   As  the  elder  Romans  distin-  not  been  applied  to  a  new  Lexiooa,  on  a  more  pliiliiiiifciiril 

gaished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  p'""'  ^'t**'  ?"•";*••  .^•"'  ^^'^^  /'»«»'rVr 

fL  ...  .•   -J       .1    «        ,.  <.  well  as  the  Latin.   In  almoat  every  hisUnee,  the  pfecaa  Wb- 

Tians-Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  ^v/m«2  meaning  miitht  be  given  in  an  Ensliah  or 


human  knowledge  into  tho^  on  this  side,  and  those    word ;  whereas,  in  Latin,  we  most  too  often  be  coomii^ 
on  the  oilier  side  of  the  spontaneous  consciousness ;    '*''*•  *  "*•*  general  and  tac^iMtoe  term.    How,  indeed,  ac 

^•.M.  «•  «M.n.  .rw^r..A:«nt:«n«  ^.»«»..«n<*m      Tk«  i«**^.    >*  beotherwlse,  when  we  attempt  to  render  the  most  copi-w 

dtra  el  trans  conscientiam  communem.     1  he  latter    , •  ,. '  .„„.ij  .l^  _^,  .j».:>_ui    r    .v  «  ^L.  r 

language  of  the  world,  the  moat  admirable  for  the  nneafw  h 
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■UHE  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  **SIioald  any 
ne  interrogate  her  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she 
oachsafe  to  listen  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  be- 
looves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  interrogatories, 
mt  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent,  and 
rork  without  words.*' 

Likewise,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead, 
peaking  of  the  highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as 
listinguished  from  the  discursive,  or,  in  the  language 
if  Wordsworth, 


"  The  Tinon  tnd  the  fseultf  divina  ;*' 

le  says:  "it  is  not  lawftil  to  inquire  from  whence  it 
pfang,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  solgect  to  place  and  mo* 
ion,  for  it  neither  approached  hither,  nor  again  de- 
larts  from  hence  to  some  other  place ;  but  it  either 
ippears  to  us,  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought 
K>t  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
oarce,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines 
ipon  in ;  preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  specta^ 
ie,  as  the  eye  waits  patiently  for  the  rising  sun." 
Phey,  and  they  only,  can  acquire  the  philosophic  im- 
l^nation,  the  sacred  power  of  self  intuitwn,  who, 
rithin  themselves,  can  interpret  and  understand  the 
ymbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  airmylph  are  fbrming 
vithin  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  those  only,  who 
eel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same  instinct  which  im- 
1^  the  crysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room  in 
(B  involucrum  for  antetmae  yet  to  come..  They  know 
nd  feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the 
idiKil  works  on  them!  In  short,  all  the  organs  of 
erne  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  worid  of  sense ; 
jid  we  have  it  All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed 
bra  correspondent  virorld  of  spirit:  though  the  latter 
tgans  are  not  developed  m  all  alike.  But  they  ex- 
it in  all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in 
he  moral  being.  How  else  could  it  be,  that  even 
rorldlings.  not  wholly  debased,  will  contemplate  the 
lan  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
radictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  T  **  Poor  man ! 
e  is  not  made  for  this  world."  Oh!  herein  they  ut> 
it  a  prophecy  of  universal  fulfilment;  for  man  mutt 
ither  rise  or  sink. 

It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
B0t  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the 
npossibility  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not 
een  demonstrated.  That  the  common  consciousness 
iself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction,  that  it 
I  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface, 

shall  merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore, 
liis  having  been  granted,  though  but  in  expectation 
f  the  argument,  I  can  safely  deduce  from  it  the 
qaal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  philosophy 
annot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 
nd  cultivated  classes.  A  system,  the  first  principle 
f  which  it  is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  tpi- 


■Untion.  I  vflent ;  and  that,  whieb  ia  thoa  geaerated,  fa  br  its 
atoro  a  theorem,  or  fonn  of  contempiatioo ;  and  the  birth, 
rbich  reauiia  to  roe  from  this  contemplation,  attaina  to  have  a 
ootemplaiive  nature.**  So  SyneaiuB;  *OMi  ipOj  A^rrra 
jsmfb  The  after  eomiNiriaoii  of  the  procoM  of  the  natora 
latarana  wiih  that  of  the  geometrician  is  diawo  fhNB  the 
mr  heart  of  philosophy. 
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ritual  in  man,  (i.  e.  of  that  which  lies  on  t^  other  tide 
of  our  natural  consciousness,)  must  needs  have  a 
great  obscurity  for  those  who  have  never  disciplined 
and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  An/e- 
GfosAen,  for  men  to  whom  the  noblest  treasures  of 
their  being  are  reported  only  through  the  imperfect  •* 
translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  notions:  periiaps, 
in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  sha- 
dows of  notions ;  even  as  the  notional  understandii\^  * 
itwlf  is  but  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and 
actual  truth.  On  the  immediate,  which  dwells  in 
every  mon,  and  on  the  (friginal  intuition,  or  absolute 
affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness,)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends;  and  this  be- 
comes intelligible  to  no  man  byUie  ministery  of  mere 
n^ords  from  without  The  medium  by  which  spirits 
understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding  air; 
but  the  freedom  vdiich  they  possess  in  common,  as 
Uie  common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the 
tremulous  reciprocations  of  which  propagate  them- 
selves even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filed  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  (were  it  only  from  in  restlessness,  as  of  one 
still  straggling  in  bondage,)  all  spiritual  intercourse 
is  interrupted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with 
himself  No  wonder,. then,  that  he  remains  incom- 
prehensible to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  No 
wonder,  that  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  conscious- 
ness, he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  words,  to 
which  no  friendly  echo  answers,  either  from  his  own 
heart  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being ;  or  bewilders 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the 
mere  refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  his  own  unenliven- 
ed and  stagnant  understanding !  To  remain  unintel- 
ligible to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling,  on  a  like 
occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  (the  same  writer  ob- 
serves,) contains  instances  of  systems  which  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  remained  enigmatic.  Such 
he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom  another 
writer,  (rashly  1  think,  and  invidiously,)  extols  as  the 
only  philosopher  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
of  his  own  doctrines.  As  hitherto  interpreted,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  produced  the  efiect  which  Leib- 
nitz himself,  in  a  most  instructive  passage,  describes 
as  the  criterion  of  a  trae  philosophy ;  namely,  that  it 
would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most 
incongruous.  The  truth,  says  he,  is  dififused  more 
widely  than  is  commonly  believed;  but  it  is  oflen 
painted,  yet  oftenor  masked,  and  is  sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes,  alas!  in  close  alliance  with 
mischievous  errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  pene 
trate  into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  truth  we 
discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  tubetantial  reality 
in  the  objectB  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  scep- 
tics ;  the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and 
ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  PlotoDUSa  t«»' 
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daeed  all  things:  theoNKand  ALLof  Parmenidesaiid 
Pioiinus,  without  Spinozism  ;*  the  neceasaiy  connec- 
tion of  things  according  to  the  Stoic*,  reocmcilable  with 
the  vpontaneity  of  the  other  achoolt ;  the  vital  philo> 
■ophy  of  the  Cabalista  and  HennetiftB,  who  aMumed 
the  universality  of  aensation;  the  eubetantial  fbrmi 
and  entelechies  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  to- 
gether with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all  particular 
I^ienomena  according  to  Democritus  and  the  recent 
philosophers ;  all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one 
perspective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity 
and  a  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  in  the  very  object 
which,  from  every  point  of  view,  must  appear  con- 
fused and  disforted.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  has 
been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  fidlures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the 
lines  which  we  have  drawn  in  wder  to  exclude  the 
conceptions  of  others.  J*ai  trouvtf  que  la  plnpart  des 
•ectes  ont  raison  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  cequ'elles 
Bvancent,  mais  non  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with 
all  the  other  functions  of  intelligence,  must,  of  course 
place  its  first  position  from  beyond  the  memory,  and 
anterior  to  it,  other^'ise  the  principle  of  solution 
would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position,  therefore,  mint,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  demanded,  and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  what 
right  is  it  demanded  T  On  this  account  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 

*  This  b  hspptly  effeeied  in  Ihise  liocs  by  Swutsius,  in  his 
Fourth  Hymn : 

'  Ev  col  Udvra — (taken  by  itself)  is  SpinoziMWL 

*  Ev  i*  'Artfyrwr— a  mere  anima  Mundu 

<  Ev  rt  vpd  vamtv — is  mechanical  Theism. 

But  unite  all  three,  and  the  resalt  is  the  Theism  of  St.  Paal 
and  Chritiianity. 

8yne»iiM  wa«  ceDnired  for  bb  doctrine  of  tbe  pre-ezistence 
of  tbe  Soal ;  but  neTer,  that  I  can  find,  arraigned  or  deemed 
heretical  Tor  bia  Pantheism,  thooffb  neither  Giordano  Bruno, 
or  Jacob  Befamen.  ever  avowed  it  more  broadly. 

T<£  re  Kot  rd  >iyti, 
Bi^5ov  &^Ptjtov 

TH  t6  TiKTov  e^vst 
Xi  rd  TiKr6ftcvov 
Zd  rd  ^wr/^iov, 
Zd  rd  ^aftvdittvov 
Sd  rd  ^aivdfttvov, 
Tv  t6  Kpvvr6ftevov 
If  la  If  ivyaif. 
*Ev  Kal  iravTUt 
Ev  ffa$^  iavrot 
Kal  iii  vdmiv. 


Pantheism  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  irreliRioos  or  here- 
tical ,-  thouKb  it  may  be  taught  atheistically.  Thus,  Spinosa 
would  affce  with  Synesius  in  callinc  God  ^vns  tv  Motpeip, 
the  Mature  in  Intellisencet ;  but  be  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  precfdinK  NdSf  gdt  Votpcs,  i.  e.  Hhnsetf  Intdligenee 
and  intellieent. 

In  tbis  buifrapbieal  sketch  of  my  literary  lifii,  I  may  be  ra- 
eused.  if  I  mention  here,  that  I  bad  translated  the  eifht 
Hymns  orSynnios  from  the  Greek  into  English  Anacreontics 
before  my  ISlh  year. 


I  introdoction  of  PosriTUiTES  in  philoaophy.    Tb 
!  word  postulate,  is  borrowed  from  the  acienoe  of  ■§• 
thematics.    (See  SchelL  abhandl  cor  Erianler.daii 
der  Wisaenschaflslehre.)    In  geometry  the 
construction  is   not  demoostnted,   bat 
This  first  and  most  simple  coDainiction  in 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.    Whether  tbe  pai 
is  moved  in  one  and  the  aame  directioo.  or  whetlKrili 
direction  is  continually  chained,  remeiua  as  yet  »• 
determined.    But  if  the  directioo  of  the  point  hme 
been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  withoat  it, 
and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which 
iK>  space ;  or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not 
mined  by  a  point  without  it.  and  then  it 
back  again  on  itself;  that  is,  there  mrises 
line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.    If  the  atraighl  !■ 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  ia  tbaa  At 
negation  of  the  straight    It  is  a  Une  which  at  m 
point  strikes  out  into  the  straight,  but  changea  iis  dh 
rection  continuously.    But  if  the  primary  line  beca» 
ceived  as  imdeterrained,  and  the  straight  lina  ■ 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  ihML 
compounded  of  both.   It  is  at  once  ondeteminad  mi 
determined ;  undetermined  through  any  point 
and  determined  through  iiaeUI    Geotnetiy, 
supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a 
intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays 
to  etfidence  must  make  its  oommertcement.    The  Ha- 
ihematician  does  not  begin  with  a  demooatmbie  p» 
position,  but  with  an  intuition,  a  practical 

But  here  an  important  distinction 
Philosophy  is  employed  on  objeda  of  die 
8E.f8K,  and  cannot,  like  geometry,  approprina  ii 
every  construction  a  omrespondent  amtward  imaiiimi 
Nevertheless,  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  evh 
dence,  must  proceed  from  the  meet  origrmal 
tion.  and  the  question  then  is,  what  is  the 
origirml  coitstruction  or  first  productive  act  for  the 
INNER  SENSE?    The  answer  to  this  queeti<Mi  depeodi 
on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inxee  seob. 
But  in  philosophy,  the  inner  sense  cannot  have  ill 
direction  determined  by  any  outward  object     To 
the  original  constniction  of  the  line,  I  can  be  eaai> 
pelted,  by  a  line  drawn  before  me,  on  the  slate  or  on 
sand.    The  stroke  thus  drawTi  is,  indeed,  not  the  line     j 
itself,  but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.    It  if 
not  from  it  that  we  first  learn  lo  know  the  line ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  we  bring  this  stroke  to  the  original 
line,  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagination ;  olfae^ 
wise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.    Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensoooi 
image  of  the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  eflScient 
mean  lo  excite  every  imagination  to  the  ininiiioo 
of  it 

It  is  demanded,  then,  whether  there  be  found  any 
means  in  philosophy  to  determine  the  directioo  of 
the  INNER  SENSE,  ss  in  mathematics  it  is  deie^ 
minaUe  by  its  specific  image,  or  outward  picture. 
Now,  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  fa 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedooL  Obs 
man*s  consciousness  extends  only  to  the  |deasant  or 
unpleasant  6ensatk>ns  caused  in  him  by  external  im* 
pressions;  another  enlarges  his  inner  sense  to  a  eoB 
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men  of  forms  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  additioD 
k^s  image,  is  oonscioiu  of  the  conception  or  notion 
1^  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  notions — 
et  fleets  on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may 
^nrithout  impropriety,  that  the  one  pnaKsses  more 
MBi  inner  sense  than  the  other.  This  more  or  less 
^ys  already  that  philosophy,  in  its  principles, 
K  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
«3r  speculative  side.  This  difference  in  degree 
I  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato 
>^rt,  that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  un- 
rftand.  and,  of  himself!  to  solve  the  most  geometri- 
pMoblem.  Socratea  drew  the  figures  for  the  slave 
'^«  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical  philosophy 
L«l  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
1^  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  repre* 
t  the  origrin  of  our  representations  in  oopperplatea ; 

no  one  has  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  nt- 
^  useless.    To  an  Esquimaux  or  New  Zealander, 

mast  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly  unin- 
t^ble;  for  the  sense,  the  inward  organ*  is  not 
l»m  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us, 
^  and  some  who  think  themselves  philosophers, 
b  tD  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  want- 
'«i>  To  such  a  man,  philosophy  is  a  mere  play  of 
%ds  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf, 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  Mind.  The  con- 
ation of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependencies 
ly  be  seen  and  remembered;  but  the  whole  is 
mndlew  and  hollow;  unsustained  by  living  oon- 
t,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition 
lich  exists  by,  and  in  the  act  that  aflfirma  its  exist- 
»,  which  is  known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because 
I  known.  The  words  of  Plotinus,  in  the  assumed 
son  uf  nature,  holds  true  of  the  philosophic  ener- 

Id  ^eupvv  /itf  5eb>pt7fta  iroi?t,  Aprcp  o\  Ttuficjiat 

•av'Jai  at  riav  (UfUJTJtav  ySaftitai,  With  me  the  act 
XHitemplation  makes  the  thing  contemplated,  as 
geometricians  contemplating  describe  lines  cor- 
ondent;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply 
templating,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise 
nto  existence. 

lie  postulate  of  philosophy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
teat  of  philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the 
ven-descended  know  thyself  !  E  axlo  dtsceiu 
CTnadt  stav'Jov,)  and  this  at  once  practically  and 
ruiatively.  For,  as  philosophy  is  neither  a  science 
the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely  a 
nee  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  bkino  altogether, 
>nmary  ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative 
nerely  practical,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge 
•  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  with  a  subject. 
r  readers  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter, 
t  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  writer's,  the 
n  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense,  as 
ijvalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the 
esaary  correlative  of  object  or  quicquid  objidtur 
%ti.)  For  we  can  kntna  that  only  which  is  true ; 
I  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in  the  coincidence 
the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representation 
h  the  object  represented. 
Vow  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objkcttvi,  we 
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will  henceforth  call  n ATtTKX,  confining  tfie  term  to  ilF 
passive  and  material  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phe 
nomena  by  which  its  existence  is  made  known  to  us 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  stTBJXcrivs 
we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  self  or  inteixi 
OENCE.  Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithe 
sis.  Intelligence  is  conceived  of!  as  exclusively  re 
preaentative,  nature  as  exclusively  represented ;  the 
one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  without  consciousness 
Now,  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge,  there  is  re 
quired  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of 
the  conscious  being,  and  of  that  which  is,  in  itself 
unconscious.  Our  problem  b  to  explain  thia  concur 
rence,  its  possibility,  and  its  necessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can* 
not  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  priority  be 
longa.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no  second ;  both 
are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose 
it  dissolved.  I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one 
to  which,  therefore,  I  give  hjrpothetical  antecedence 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But,  as  thero  a/e  but 
two  factors  or  elements  in  the  pTt>b!i!m,  subject  and 
object,  and  as  it  is  lefl  indetonaoate  fh>m  which  of 
them  I  should  oonimaoce,  there  are  two  cases  equally 
possible. 

1.  £lTnni  tKK  ObJCCTTVE  M  TAKIN  as  THl  FntflT, 
AND  THKN  WE  HAVE  TO  ACCOUNT  FOE  THE  SUPERVSN- 
TION  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE,  WHICH  COALESCES  WITH  IT. 

Th»  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other.  The  subjective,  therefore, 
must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The  conception  of 
nature  does  not  involve  the  co-presence  of  an  intelli- 
gence making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  i.  e.  represent- 
ing it.  This  desk,  for  instance,  would  (according  to 
our  natural  notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  nr* 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objective  or 
unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has,  therefore,  to 
explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear 
that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  dir- 
tinctiy  proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet 
constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  its  solution,  it  miift 
aflbrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  ic 
founded  in  nature.  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presup- 
posed, all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  must  tend  toward  the  opposite  as  far  w  the 
equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reconciled,  snd 
become  identical.  Tlie  necessary  tendence,  there- 
fore, of  all  natural  philosophy,  is  from  nature  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  grutmd 
and  occasion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce 
theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  con- 
sist in  the  perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect  The  phe- 
nomena (flie  materidt)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  tiie 
laws  alone  {the  format)  must  remain.  Thence  it 
comes,  that  in  nature  itself;  the  more  the  princi^ol 
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law  bredu  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  drop  off,  the 
pheDomeim  themselves  become  more  Hpiritual,  and  at 
length  ceaM  altogether  in  our  consciousness.  The 
optical  phenomena,  are  but  a  geometry,  the  lines  of 
which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  materiality  of  this 
light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt  In 
the  appearances  of  magnetism,  all  trace  of  matter  is 
loat,  and,  of  the  phenomena  of  gmvitaiion,  which,  not 
a  few  among  the  most  illustrious  Newtonians,  have 
declared  no  otherwise  comprehensible  than  as  an  im- 
mediate sfiiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast  scale,  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  I'he  theory  of 
natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed ;  when 
all  nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  es- 
sence with  that  which,  in  its  highest  known  power, 
exists  in  man  as  an  intelligence,  and  self-conscious* 
oes ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare. 
not  only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and 
the  presence  of  their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the 
great  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the 
■kirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suflice  to  show,  that  even  natural  sci- 
ence, which  commences  with  the  material  phenome- 
non as  the  reality  and  substance  of  things  existing, 
does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorizing,  unconsciously, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  in- 
telligence ;  and  by  this  tendency,  the  science  of  na- 
ture becomes  Anally  natural  philoeophy,  the  ooe  of 
the  two  poles  of  fundamental  science. 

2.  Ok  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and 
the  problem  then  is,  how  there  supervenes  to 
it  a  colncident  objective. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in 
each  depends  on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to 
its  own  princijiles,  with  a  careful  separation  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  appertain  to  the  opposite  sci- 
ence. As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids,  above  all  things,  the 
intermixture  of  the  subjective  in  Uia  knowledge,  as 
for  instance,  arbitrary  suppositions  ur  rather  sufllc- 
tions, occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the  subeti- 
tation  of  final  or  efUcicnt  causes;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligo.ntial  philosopher, 
ia  equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the 
objective  into  the  subjective  principles  of  his  science; 
as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  of  impresses  or  con- 
rigurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature 
pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rap  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and 
real  objects  of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation.  This  purification  of  the 
mind  is  eflt'cted  by  an  absolute  and  scientific  scepti- 
dsm  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
ibr  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des 
Cartes,  who  (in  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least 
of  the  modems,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this  vo- 
luntary doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermination, 
hapfrily  expresses  its  utter  diflerence  from  the  scepti- 
cism  of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  scepticos 
miitabar,  qui  dubitant  tnntum  ut  dubitent,  et  prcter  in- 
certitudinem  ipsam  nihil  quadrant  Nam  conira  totus 
m  eo  eram  ut  aliquid  certi  reperirem. — Des  Caetes, 


de  Methcdo.  Nor.  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motivsB  hi 
final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  ob|ectB.  which  are  BOi.a 
in  ordinary  scepticism,  the  prejudices  c^  cdscaia 
and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  inosK  p» 
judices,  which  nature  herself  lias  j^Dled  in  all  ■■. 
and  which,  to  all  bur  the  philosopher,  are  tkc  fat 
[Hinciples  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  lest  of  irrik. 

Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reduabltfe 
the  one  fundamental  presumption,  that  these  eebt 
TH1.NG8  WITHOUT  US.    As  this  OA  the  one  hand«i- 
ginates.  neither  in  grounds  or  arguments,  and  filfli 
the  other  hand  remains  proof  agairist  all  atteBpMfe 
remove  it  by  grounds  or  argnmeata,  (mifiimai  /bis 
expeUat  tamen  usque  redibit ;)  on  the  one  hand  kit 
claim  to  immediate  certainty  as  a  poaiiioo  tf  ma 
indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  yet  on  the  aihtt 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  somethirtg  trntrttMi 
difllerent  from  ourselves,  nay,  even  in  oppoaitiDa  H 
ounelves.  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  psai 
bly  become  a  part  of  our  immediate  coasciooasB; 
(in  other  words,  how  that,  which  ex  hypoihcai  is  sal 
continues  to  be  intrinsic  and  alien  to  our  beii^  ikt 
philosopher,  therefore,  compels  himself  lo  treat  iha 
fiiith  as  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice,  inoeit;  in- 
deed, and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims,  but  ■•• 
cessitates  the  admission  of  its  immediate  certsiBi^ 
equally  for  the  scientific  reason  of  the  philosophsrs 
for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large;  naawlyj 
AM,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice,  b  ii 
groundless,  indeed,  but  then  in  the  very  idea  ii  f^ 
eludes  all  ground,  and  separated  from  the  inoMdiBli 
consciousness,  loses  its  whole  sense  and  import,  fitii 
groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is  ilaelf  the  gnmadd 
all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  contradidiM, 
that  the  fonner  position,  namely,  the  existence  sf 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  bs 
immediately  certain,  should  be  received  as  bliadly 
and  as  independently  of  all  grounds  as  the  ensteaet 
of  our  own  being,  the  transcendental  philosopher  ess 
solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is  oa- 
consciously  involved  in  the  latter;  that  it  is  not  oaiy 
coherent,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the  sanw  tbisg 
with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness.  To  de' 
roonstrate  this  identity,  is  the  office  and  object  of  hii 
philosophy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  Idealism,  let  it  be 
bered  that  it  is  only  so  far  idealism  as  it  is  al  the 
time,  and  on  that  very  account,  the  truest  and 
binding  realism.  For  wherein  does  the  realism  of 
mankind  properly  consist?  In  the  assertion,  that  then 
exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  bow. or 
where,  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of 
their  perception  f  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  conoaCD* 
ral  or  universal.  It  is  what  a  few  have  taught  and 
learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many  repeal 
without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  otn 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  a 
far  elder,  and  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hype- 
thetical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  perceptioaii^ 
an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surface  of 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself.  wbiA 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  ssa 
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Ht  1km  phsmom  oTa  table,  fitmn  which  he  may  ari^- 
ively  reduce  the  reaUty  of  a  table,  which  he 
not  tee.    If  to  destroy  the  reality  of  tliat  we  ao- 
Mally  behold,  be  idealim.  what  can  be  more  egre- 
■o  than  the  tytiem  of  modem  metaphyaici, 
baniihea  ua  lo  a  land  of  ehadowt,  surrounds  us 
with  apparitions,  and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion 
•oly  by  the  majority  of  those  who  dream  the  same 
r    **  I  asserted  that  the  world  was  mad."  ex- 
poor  Lee.  "and  the  world  said  that  I  was 
I.  and.  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me.*' 
It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would 
the  attention.    This  believes  and  requires  nei- 
Bore  nor  leia.  than  that  the  object  which  it  be- 
or  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real  and  very  object. 
Ib  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive  sgainst 
lb  wv  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  there- 
Am.  and  only  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time 
Midisis.    But  of  this  the  philosophers  of  the  schools 
ftaaw  noching,  or  despise  the  iaith  as  the  prejudice 
tf  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
ii  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human 
Htara  fane  long  ago  vanished.  Oh.  ye  that  reverence 
yaoiaelTaa,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  divinity  in 
your  own  beans,  ye  are  worthy  of  a  better  philoso- 
phy !     Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pra- 
your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was 
yet  frthomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of 
and  mere  logical  entities. 
In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logo$ophia,  announced 
•i  aooo  to  be  published,  I  shall  give  (deo  volente) 
4o  doBonstiatioos  and  constructions  of  the  Dynamic 
fWloaopliy  Bcientirirally  arranged.    It  is,  according 
la  my  eonviction.  no  other  than  the  system  of  Pytha- 
■ad  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure 
Doctrine  per  tot  menus  tradita  tandem  in 
I^APTAM  destit.    The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes 
SK^anraa,  that  a  rule  may  be  useful  in  practical  ap- 
pficaikm.  and  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be  suf- 
IcsMilly  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has 
taair  been  fully  demonstrated.    It  is  enough,  if  only 
■  bo  rendered  intelligible.    This  will.  I  trust,  have 
boon  cflBN^ed  in  the  following  Theses, for  those  of 
my  readen  who  are  willing  to  accompany  me  through 
tbo  blowing  Chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 
fepplicd  lo  the  deduction  of  the  imagination,  and  with 
It  the  prioriples  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism 
m  tbo  fine  arts. 

Thens  I.— Troth  is  correlative  to  being.  Know- 
Icdgo.  without  a  correspondent  rpality.  is  no  know- 
lodfo  ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be  suroeHhat  known 
by  tm.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb  active. 
Tunis  n.— All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is, 
derived  from  some  other  truth  or  truths,  or  immediate 
and  original.  Tlie  latter  is  sbsolute,  and  its  formula 
A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  independent  or  conditional 
oertBimy,  aiKl  represented  in  the  fiirmula  R  A.  The 
eartoimy,  which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

ScHOUUii.  A  chain  without  a  stsple.  from  which 
aB  Ihm  links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  with- 
oai  m  6nc  has  been  not  inaptly  allegorised,  as  a 
of  blind  men.  each  holding  the  skirt  of  the 
•afiKO  hioip  loarhing  for  oat  of  sight,  bat  all 


moving  without  the  least  deviatno  in  one  straight 
line.  It  woold  be  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  guide  at  the  head  of  the  file :  what  if 
it  were  aiMwered — No!  sir,  the  men  are  withoat 
number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  ol 
sight  f 

Equally  inctmeeivaUe  is  a  cycle  of  equal  tmtha, 
without  a  common  and  central  principle,  which  pro- 
scribes to  each  its  proper  sphere  in  the  system  of 
science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so  immediately 
stnke  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unmaginabU, 
is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which  instinctively,  and  without  our  noticing  the 
same,  not  only  fills  at  the  intervening  spacee,  and 
contemplates  the  cycle,  (of  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.)  as  a 
continuous  circU,  (A.)  giving  to  all,  collectively,  the 
unity  of  their  common  cvbit ;  but  likewise  supfdiea, 
by  a  sort  of  subinteUigitttr,  the  one  central  power, 
which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and  cycli- 
cal. 

Thesis  III.— We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  some 
absolute  truth,  capable  of  communicating  to  other 
positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  itself  borrow- 
ed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  lo  find  a  some- 
what, which  is,  simply,  because  it  it.  In  order  to  be 
such,  it  roust  be  one  which  ii  its  own  predicate,  m 
far,  at  least,  that  all  other  nominal  predicates  must 
be  modes  and  repetitions  ef  itself  Its  eiistence,  too^ 
must  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  poasibility  of  reqair> 
ing  a  cause,  or  antecedent,  without  an  absurdly. 

Thesis  IV.— That  there  can  be  but  one  soch 
principle,  may  be  proved  a  priori;  for  were  thero 
two  or  more,  each  must  refor  to  some  other,  by  which 
its  equality  is  affirmed ;  consequently,  neither  wouM 
be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And 
a  posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itsalC 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  involving  oniverMd  aoto* 
cedents  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.  If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  b  btoa, 
the  predicate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in 
the  subject,  board.  If  we  aflirm  of  a  circle,  that  it 
is  equi-radical.  the  predicate,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
subject  itwif  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cauaa 
and  a  percipient  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  indefinite  number  of  supposed  indemonstrable 
truths,  exempted  from  the  proftne  approach  of  ph»> 
losophic  investigstion  by  the  amiable  Beattie,  and 
other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inougu- 
rators  of  comnxMi  sense,  on  the  throne  of  philosophy , 
a  fruitless  attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  tv^o-fold 
function  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  reason  with  coov 
mon  sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  into  reason. 
I'liEsis  V. — Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thiiw 
or  OBJECT.  Each  thing  is  what  it  is  in  conaequenca 
of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite,  independent  Ikmg,* 
is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinito  drdm,  or  a 

*  Ths  napoMibUity  of  an  sbsolott  tbisf .  (rakalaatia  saisa  J 
as  Mitbcr  seoiM,  vpscwa,  nor  iodiTidusa.  aa  wall  n  Ms  aUsr 
uo6ti>eM  for  tbe  foiMln  menial  pMitioa  of  a  pkilooophic  ayal— ^ 
will  bo  dMBonairslcd  ia  ths  cntiqao  oa  Spiaooiaai  la  lbs  §Hk 
tfsatasef  mi  Laiosspbis. 
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■ideleM  triangle.  Beiidet,  «  thing  is  that  which  it 
capable  of  being  an  otiject.  of  which  itielf  is  not  the 
sole  percipient  But  on  object  is  inconceivable  with- 
oat  a  lubject  as  its  ^tithesis.  Onme  perceplum 
percipientom  su|^ponit 

But  neither  can  the  pnnciple  be  found  in  a  subject, 
as  a  subject,  contra-distinguished  from  an  object ;  for 
unicuique  pereipienti  aliquid  objicitur  percepluni. 
It  is  to  be  f(»und,  Iherefiire,  in  neither  object  or  sub- 
ject, taken  separately ;  and, consequently,  as  no  other 
third  is  conceiv'able,  it  mwt  be  found  in  that  which 
IS  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which 
is  the  identity  of  both. 

Thesis  VI.— This  pnnciple,  and  so  characterised, 
manifests  itself  in  the  Sum  or  I  ax  ;  which  I  shall 
hereafter  indiscriminately  express  by  the  words  spirit, 
self,  and  self-consciousness.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone, 
olgect  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 
each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by 
the  act  of  constructing  itself  objectively  to  itself; 
but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself,  and 
only  80  iar  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a 
sul^ect  It  maybe  described,  therefore,  as  a  per- 
petual self-duplication  of  one  and  the  same  power, 
into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-eupposes  each 
other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antithesis. 

Sciiouux.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knows 
that  he  is  ?  he  can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sura.  But 
if  (the  absoluteness  of  this  certainty  having  been  ad- 
mitted) he  be  again  asked,  how  he.  the  individual 
person,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  ground  of 
his  ensfenoe,  not  to  Uie  ground  of  his  knoidedge  of 
that  existence  f  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  deus  est, 
or  still  more  philosophically,  sum  quia  in  deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute 
self,  to  the  great  eternal  I  ax,  then  the  principle  of 
being,  and  of  knowledge,  of  idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the 
ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  the  knowledge 
of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical.  Sum  quia 
sum ;  I  am,  because  I  affu-m  m}-8clf  to  be ;  I  aflirm 
myself  to  be,  because  I  am.* 


Tman  VII.— If  then  I  know  myself  only  ihfsa^ 
myself,  it  is  contradictory  to  req  oire  any  other  predicsM 
of  selC  but  that  of  self-oonscioiBneaB.  Only  in  tht  fri( 
consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  required  idciKifr  <f 
object  and  of  representation ;  for  herein  conskii  lhes» 
sence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-re  prcacntative.  1£  fko*' 
fore,  thiii  be  the  one  only  immediate  traih.  in  the  r» 
tainty  of  which  the  reality  of  got  coIlertiTe  knnrMgi 
is  grounded,  it  must  Rrflow  that  the  spirit,  in  all  As  el^ 
jeds  which  it  views,  views  only  itaelf    If  Ihiieodi 
be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all  ifitQitiTekB0» 
ledge  would  be  assured.    It  has  been  shown.  Ast  a 
spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  object.  y«t  not  a^i»> 
ally  an  object,  but  an  absolute  subject  lor  whicb  iH, 
itself  included,  may  become  an  object.  It  mosi.  ibee* 
fore,  be  an  act  ;  for  every  object  is,  aa  an  nft^.dcsl 
fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  an  action,  and  nm— lilj 
finite.    Again:  the  s|Mrit,  (originally  the  ideDntTtf 
ol^t  and  subject.)  must,  in  some  sense,  difsolve^a 
identity,  in  order  to  be  conscious  (^  it :  fit  alter  ct 
idem.    But  this  implies  an  act,  and  it  follows,  iher^ 
fore,  that  intelligence  or  self-consciousDcaB  is  iiap» 
sible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.    The  seltansrips 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  most  be  &»> 
somed  as  a  ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be 
deduced  from  it 


*  It  is  raost  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  firat  revelation  of 
himself,  not  confined  to  individusl^ ;  indet^l.  in  the  very  firtt 
rerclation  of  hi*  sbaolute  beinr,  Jehovnh  al  the  lame  time 
TSTesled  the  fundamental  trnth  of  all  philneophy,  which  must 
either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed  com- 
OBCDCcroent ;  i.  e.  cesM  to  be  philoeiiphy.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  refret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  tMat, 
for  Al  that,  or  hermttK,  oar  admirable  vrrwnn  hsu  rendered 
the  paMSfe  susceptible  of  a  desraded  inter prctatinn  in  the 
mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  re- 
proof to  an  impertinent  quention,  I  am  what  I  am.  which 
mirht  be  equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  biinn. 

The  Cartnian  Coftito.  erso  sum.  is  obiectionable.  because 
•itber  the  Cof  ito  is  und  extra  Gradum.  and  then  it  is  involved 
in  the  sum  and  ii  tautological,  or  it  b  taken  as  a  particular 
mode  Of  dignity,  and  then  it  is  sub»rdinBlcd  to  the  sum  as  the 
species  to  the  genus :  or.  rather,  as  a  particular  modification 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinated.  as  the  argu- 
■lentB  seem  to  require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  (7ogitans.  Thi« 
is  clear  by  the  loevidence  of  the  converse.  Cngitat  ergo  est. 
b  tnie.  because  it  is  a  mere  application  of  the  logical  rule  : 
Qaicqaid  in  renere  est.  est  et  in  specie.  Est  (cogttans)  ergo 
sat.  It  is  a  cherry  tree  ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But.  est  ergo 
cogital,  is  illogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie,  non  iieeessans  in 
I  sal     It  may  b«  tme.    I  bold  it  to  be  ttos,  ibst  qoio- 


Thicsis  VIII. — Whatever  in  its  origin  is  ol 
is  likewise,  as  such,  necessarily  infinite.  Tberefiiiv. 
since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  and  as  ibe 
sutgect  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  olgect,  the  spirit  csa- 
not  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  nb- 
ject  without  becoming  an  object,  and  as  it  is  af^iD> 
ally  the  identity  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neidMr 
as  infinite  or  6nite,  exclusively,  bat  as  the  nmc  ori- 
ginal union  of  both.  In  the  existence,  in  the  recan> 
oiling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction.  i*an- 
sistA  the  process  arul  m>*stery  of  production  and  life. 

Thesis  IX. — ^Thi^principium  commune  eaceoili  ct 
a>gnnecendi.  fx»  subsisting  in  a  will„  or  priraaiy  act 
of  Kolf-duplif^tion, '»  the  mediate  or  indirect  principle 
of  every  science ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and  d:rKi 
principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  trsns- 
cendentnl  philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remen* 
bered.  that  all  these  Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the 
two  Polar  5>ciences.  namely,  to  that  which  commenm 
with,  and  riGridly  confines  itself  within  the  subjective, 
leaving  the  objective,  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively  ob- 
jective.) to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  of^xaiie 
pole.  In  its  very  idea,  therefore,  as  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  our  collective  s sowing,  (scientia  sri- 
entfp,)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one  highest 
principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  aource  and  the 


quid  vere  est,  est  per  veram  siii  affimaalioiiem ;  bot  il  is  t 
derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here,  then,  we  have,  by 
anticipation,  the  distinction  Iwtweea  the  conditional  fiaits  I. 
(which,  as  known  m  diaiioct  cimcioasnsss  by  oeeasioa  sf 
expericnn.',  iji  called,  by  Kant's  followers,  thu  empirieai  1,1 
and  the  alntilute  I  am,  and  likewise  the  d•^peodence.  or  rather 
the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter :  in  whom  **  vs 
live,  and  move,  and  have  onr  being.**  as  Si.  Pad  disiwif 
asserty,  difl'ering  widely  from  the  Tbeisis  of  Ibe  ■ecbsiis 
school,  (as  Sir  J.  Newton,  Locke,  &c.}  who  must  say  fnw 
wham  we  kui  our  beioff.  and  with  it.  lift  and  the  powen  s. 
lifs. 
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•eeompuijring  form  in  all  paiticular  acts  of  intellect 
■ad  perception.  This,  it  haa  been  •hown,  can  be 
fcnnd  only  in  the  act  and  evolatkm  of  self-conaciotia- 
memk  We  are  not  investigating  an  abtolote  principi- 
am  eaaendi ;  ibr  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  objectioDi 
■light  be  started  against  our  theory ;  bat  an  absolnte 
prindpium  cogncscendi.  The  reaalt  of  both  the  ad- 
•Dcce,  or  their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  princi- 
ple of  a  total  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  pra- 
dmtial  reasons,  1  have  chosen  to  anticipate  in  the 
Scholium  to  Thesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined.  In 
other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and 
leligion  become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin 
with  the  I  KNOW  mtsklf,  in  order  to  end  with  the 
alisolate  I  am.  We  proceed  from  the  belt,  in  order 
to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

Thesii  X. — ^The  transcendental  philosopher  does 
■ec  inquire,  what  ultimate  ground  of  our  knowledge 
Aere  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but  what  is  the 
iHt  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  toe  cannot 
yum.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within 
the  sphere  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something, 
Aerefore,  which  can  itself  be  known.  It  is  aaserted, 
only,  that  the  act  of  self-consciousness  is  for  its  the 
iource  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowledge. 
Whether,  abstmcied  firom  us,  there  exists  any  thing 
higher  and  besrond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which 
is  for  us  the  form  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided 
by  the  result 

That  the  selfconscioosness  is  the  fixt  point,  to 
which  for  u»  all  is  morticed  and  annexed,  needs  no 
Ibrther  proof  But  that  the  selfconsciousness  may 
be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form  of  being,  per- 
haps of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus;  in 
short,  that  self-consciousness  may  be  itself  something 
explicable  into  something,  which  must  lie  beyond  the 
poasibility  of  our  knowledge,  because  the  whole  syn- 
thesis of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and  through 
the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as 
transcendental  philosopheni.  For  to  us  the  self^on- 
aeiousness  is  not  a  kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knotO' 
ing,  and  that,  too,  the  highest  and  farthest  that  exists 
for  vs.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and  has  in  part 
already  been  shown,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  even 
when  the  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can 
never  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  selfconsciousness. 
%ould  we  attempt  it,  we  most  be  driven  back  from 
ground  to  ground,  each  of  which  would  cease  to  be 
ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it  We  must  be 
whiried  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baffle  the  end  and  purpose  of 
all  reason,  namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must 
break  off  the  system  arbitrarily,  and  affirm  an  abso- 
lute something  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
and  eflect,  {ranm  sui,)  subject  and  object,  or,  rather, 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  incon- 
eeivable,  except  in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows, 
that  even  as  natural  philosophers  we  must  arrive  at 
the  some  principle  from  which,  as  transcendental  phi- 
loBophere.  we  set  out;  that  is,  in  a  self-consciousness 
in  which  the  princifuura  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
prinet^i^m  cc^noscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  e^ 


feet  bat  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  eo-inherent 
and  identical.  Thus  the  true  syatem  of  natural  phi- 
loaophy  places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  ajho- 
Ltrnt.  vdiieh  is  at  once  caoea  sui  et  efleetas,  iraTvp 
anliNtJup,  Yiof  lav?* — in  the  absolute  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  olgect,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in 
its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  bat  selfconseioaa 
will  or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of 
Malbranche,  that  we  see  all  thinga  in  God,  is  a  striet 
philoaophical  truth ;  and  equally  true  is  the  aasertian 
of  Hobbs,  of  Hartley,  and  of  dieir  masters  in  an- 
cient Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  supposea  a 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  viaiaii 
nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligeooe 
itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  tfa^  procesa  of 
aeltoxiatruction. 

Mi«ap,  XkaBl  fioc' 
IId7<f,  IkaBl  itoi 

E2  vapd  i»iipav 
Tdv  fiav  iOiyov  ! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  ii  a 
self^ievelopment  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  sub- 
stance, we  may  abstract  fiom  all  degree,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophic  construction,  reduce  it  to  Annd^ 
under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power,  with  two 
opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which  by  a  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripedal  forces.  The  intelligence  in 
the  one  tends  to  dbjedize  itself  and  in  the  other  to 
^010  itself  in  the  object  It  will  be  hereafter  my 
business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions,  the 
progressive  schemes  that  must  follow  from  such  a 
power  with  such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of 
the  human  intelligence.  For  my  present  purpose,  I 
assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in  order  to  d»> 
duce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ^isuing 
chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of 
technical  terms  in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend 
to  preclude  confusion  of  thought,  and  when  they  as- 
sist the  memory  by  the  exclusive  singleness  of  their 
meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time,  be- 
wilder the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust 
that  I  have  not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  claimed  it;  namely,  the 
conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to  distinguish 
the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as,  for  instance, 
multeity  instead  of  multitude;  or,  secondly,  for  the 
sake  of  correspondence  in  sound  and  interdependent 
or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and  object ;  or,  last- 
ly, to  ovoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumloca 
tions  and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venti^re  to  use 
potence,  in  order  to  ex^prese  a  specific  degree  of 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  algebraists.  I  have  even 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, in  order  to  express  tiie  combination  or  transfer 
ofpowem.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with 
privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature ;  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  privilege,  where  there  already 
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•ikti  a  poiitive  law  adequate  to  the  purpose ;  and 
when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege  if  to 
be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final 
cause  of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words 
are  doubtle«  an  evil ;  but  vagueness,  confusion,  and 
imperfect  oonvejmnce  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  far 
greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in 
fiuhion,  will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelli- 
gible style,  and  the  author  roust  expect  the  charge  of 
having  substituted  learned  jargon  for  clear  concep- 
tion; while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our  modem 
];rfiilosopherB,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception, 
bat  what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus 
the  conceivable  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
pidurahle.  Hinc  patet,  qui  fiat  ut,  cum  iireprtrsent- 
aUe  et  impossibile  vulgo  ejusdem  significatns  habean- 
tur.  conceptus  tam  Continue  quam  infinili,  a  plurimis 
rejeciantur,  quippe  quorum,  tecundum  leges  cogvi- 
tionia  infuiVitxr,  repraesentatio  est  impoenibilis.  Quan- 
quahi  autem  harum  e  non  paucis  scholis  explosarum 
notionem,  praesertim  prioris,  causam  hie  non  gero, 
maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse:  gravissimo 
illos  errore  labi,  qui  tam  perversa  argumentandi  ra- 
tione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repugnot  legibiis  in- 
tellectus  et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile;  quod 
aotero,  cum  rationis  purse  sit  objectum,  legibus  cog- 
nitionis  intuitivs  tantummodo  non  subest,  non  item. 
Nam  hinc  dissensus  inter  facultatem  sensititxzm  et 
intdlet^ualemt  (quarem  indolom  mox  exponam)  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  qua»  men»  ab  intellectu  accerj^as  fert 
ideas  abstractas,  illas  in  concreto  exequi^  et  in  Intuitus 
commutare  sapenumero  nan  posse.  Haec  autem  reluc- 
tantia  tubjectiva  mentitur,  ut  plurimura,  repugnantiam 
aliquam  ahjectivam,  et  incautos  facile  falUt,  limitibus, 
quibuR  mms  humana  cimiscribitur,  pro  iis  habitis, 
quibus  ipsa  rcrum  essentia  continetur.*  —  Kant  de 


*  Translation. — "  Hence  it  it  clear,  from  what  cause  many 
reject  the  notion  of  the  continunuj  and  the  infinite.  Thcf 
take,  namely,  the  worda  irreprcnentable  and  imporaible,  in 
one  and  the  »ame  meaning ;  and,  according  to  the  forma  of 
aennuous  evidnnco,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the 
infinite  i^  doubtless  impoiuible.  I  am  not  now  plondinR  the 
eauM  of  these  laws,  which  not  a  few  schools  hnvi*  thought 
proper  to  explode,  cupecinlly  the  former  (the  law  of  con- 
tinuity.) But  it  is  of  the  hichoiit  importance  to  admonish  the 
reader,  that  lho9e  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reason- 
inff,  are  under  a  grievous  error.  VVhHtcvcr  opposes  the  for- 
mal principles  of  the  undersitanding  and  the  reason,  is  con- 
fessedly impossible  ;  but  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  therefore 
nut  amenable  to  the  forms  of  sensuous  evidence,  because  it 
ia  exclusively  an  object  of  pure  intellect.  For  this  non- coinci- 
dence of  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  (the  nature  of 
which  I  shall  presently  lay  open,)  proves  nothing  more  but 
that  the  mind  cannot  always  adequately  represent  in  the  con- 
oiele,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notions 
derived  from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which 
n  in  itself  merely  subjective,  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature 
of  man,)  too  often  passes  for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility 
10  the  object,  (i.  e.  the  notions  themselves,)  and  seduce  the 
wctutious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human  faculties 
for  the  limits  of  things,  as  they  really  exist." 

I  lake  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere. 
Kant  usM  the  terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  intueri, 
(Oermanice  anschauen)  for  which  we  have  unfortunately  no 
correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that  which  can  be  repre- 
•eoied  in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently,  and 
riffbilj.  deoiM  the  posaibility  of  intellectual  iotaiiiona.    But 


Mwnix  SensibHis  atque  IntettigibUit  fwma  tt 
piis,  1770. 

Critics,  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  this  diuft  rf 
pedantry  and  uninielligibility,  are  the  most  spl  H 
overiook  the  important  &ct,  that  beside  the  kngf 
of  words,  there  is  a  language  of  aptrita,  (semo  atS' 
rior,)  and  that  the  former  is  cmly  the  vehicle  of  te 
latter.  Consequently,  their  asaurancep-  that  ihefh 
not  understand  the  philosophic  writer,  insieail  tf 
proving  any  thing  against  the  philoeophy,  wmf  hh 
nish  an  equal  and  (ceteris  paribiM)  even  a  sti«i|« 
presumption  against  their  own  philoBophic  taleoL 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  Eo^ 
metaphysician  has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  mH 
respectable  and  intelligent  judges,  there  will  be  vmf 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  excluaively  to  tht 
concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who  brisf 
with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosoj^ic  systMB  la 
habitual  aversion  to  ail  speculations,  the  atilily  ■! 
application  of  which  are  not  evident  and  imniM&slr. 
To  these  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  oppiM 
an  authority  which  they  themselves  hold  veneiabht, 
that  of  Lord  Baron :  non  inutile  scientiae  eiisli 
sunt,  qttarum  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia 
et  ordinent. 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  stiU 
formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  thcii 
moral  feelings  and  religious  principles,  which  kal 
been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  impious  and  p» 
nicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  lW 
French  fatalists  or  necessitarians;  some  oTwhooi  ksl 
perverted  metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of 
the  mysteries,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  doe> 
trines  of  Christianity ;  and  others  even  to  the  solnr» 
sion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  vmng.  I 
would  request  Ruch  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent 
and  succesfirul  defender  of  the  Christian  &iib  mi 
observed,  that  true  metaphysics  are  nothing  else  twl 
true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the  writers  who  haw 
given  them  such  just  ofience,  were  sophi^tr,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  whidi 
the  scicnco  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than 
inetn physicians,  a  name,  indeed,  which  tho»e  writen 
were  the  first  to  explode  as  unmeaning.  Secondly.  I 
would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as  there  are  mea 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  Tvio^t  iiavrov  is  an  imtind 
and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will 
there  be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculs* 
tions ;  that  false  metaphjrsirs  can  be  eflectually  oooD- 
teracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  that  if  the 
reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  ond  pertinent,  the  truth  de- 
duced can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  acooimtof 
the  depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metft* 
physics,  and  believe  that  they  ore  themselves  meta* 
physicians.  They  have  no  objection  to  s)'8tem  or 
terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and  the  n> 
menclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in 

as  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  this  exdumre  seme  of  thi 
term,  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider  signification  aatbofiscd  bf 
our  eider  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  according  to ' 
the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  aa  wilhoat 
medium. 
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;b  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley.  Condillac,  or 
'  Reid  and  Professor  Stewart  To  objec- 
this  cause,  it  is  a  sujfiicient  answer,  that 
object  of  my  attempt  was  to  demonstrate 
less  or  insuiiiciency  of  the  terms  used  in 
lysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
evolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  pio- 
ick  cannot  subsist,  escept  as  they  are  con- 
ind  the  mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite 
jre. 

vorst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains, 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at 
tunterfeit  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true 
'  metaphysical  research.  It  is  that  co^ 
troduced  by  certain  immethodical  aphor^ 
?ctic8,  who,  dismissing,  not  only  all  system, 
cal  connexion,  pick  and  choose  whatever 
lusible  and  showy ;  who  select  whatever 
have  some  semblance  of  sense  attached 
thout  the  least  expenditure  of  thought;  in 
tever  may  enable  ihem  to  talk  of  what 
I  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  oi 
;  that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's 
if  their  ignorance.  This,  alas!  is  an  ir- 
disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so  much 
ition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an  utter 
e  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  for  all 
Dke  echoes,  that  beget  each  other 
e  mountains,  the  praise  or  blame  of  such 
in  volle3rs  long  after  the  report  from  the 
mderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius  et  coitio 
ensus:  et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pu- 
;  ista  non  sine  arroganlia  et  fastidio  si 
vum  Organum. 

w  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
i;  but  I  must  first  4ake  leave  to  notice, 
a  more  accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Words- 
larks  on  the  imagination,  in  his  preface  to 
•dition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
i  not  su  consentient  with  his,  as,  I  confess, 
1  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed 
[r.  Southey's  Omniana,  on  the  soul  and  its 
•OBO,  are  the  following  sentences :  "  These 
n  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under  the 
nses  and  powers ;  as  the  eye.  the  ear,  the 
i  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  auto- 
imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying 
fancy,  or  the  aggregative  and  associative 
)  understanding,  or  the  regulative,  sub- 
and  realizing  power;  the  speculative  rea- 
leoretica  et  scientiflca,  or  the  power  by 
iroduce.  or  aim  to  produce,  unity,  necessity, 
Bality  in  all  our  knowledge,  by  means  of 
a  priori;*  the  will,  or  practical  reason; 

ute,  a  priori,  u  in  common  moat  grotsty  miran- 
I  an  Bbsurditjr  burlhened  on  it,  which  it  does  not 

knowledge,  a  priori,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
iy  thinff  previously  to  experience,  which  would 
ciioo  in  term*;  but.  that  havinir  once  known  it  fagr 
xperience,  (i.  e.  aomothini;  aclinic  upon  us  from 

then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the 
self  would  have  been  iropusaible.  By  cxperiaooo 
r  that  I  have  eyes ;  but,  then  my  reason  con- 
st I  most  have  had  eyes  in  order  to  the  ezperieiioe. 
Bb 


the  faculty  of  choice  (Oermamce,  Willkohr)  and  (dii- 
tinct  both  from  the  moral  will  axxl  the  choice)  th« 
aenmtion  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to 
include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double  t>ach.'* 
To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sul^ect  in  qoestion, 
namely,  the  words  (the  aggregative  and  ataodative 
power)  Mr.  Wordsworth*8  **  only  objection  is,  that  the 
definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  associate, 
to  evoke  and  combine,  belongs  as  well  to  the  im- 
agination as  the  fancy."  I  reply,  that  if  by  the 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  means 
the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I  meant  by  the  ag- 
gregative and  associative,  I  continue  to  deny,  that  it 
belongs  at  all  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  am  dispoaed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence 
of  fitncy  with  imagination  for  the  operation  of  the 
latter  singly.  A  man  may  work  with  two  '^ery  di^ 
ferent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each  has  its  share 
in  the  work,  but  the  work  eflfocted  by  each  is  distinct 
and  different  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the 
next  chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back 
much  further  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sul^t  re- 
quired or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a  meaning  to 
both  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  prefitoe. 
He  will  judge.  Wotild  to  heaven,  I  might  meet  with 
many  such  readera.  I  will  conclude  with  the  words 
of  fi^hop  Jeremy  Taylor:  he  to  whom  all  things  are 
one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  eiyoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit 
(J.  TbyZor**  Via  Pacts.) 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

On  the  imagination,  or  eaemplastic  power. 

O  Adam  !  one  Almifhty  it,  from  whom 

All  thingi  proceed,  and  op  to  him  retom. 

If  not  depraved  from  good :  created  all 

Such  lo  perfection,  one  firrt  nature  all 

Indued  with  varioua  forma,  variooa  degreea 

Of  Bubntance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life  ; 

But  more  refined,  more  sptritaona  and  pare, 

Ai  nearer  to  him  plaood  or  nearer  lending. 

Each  in  their  several  active  apherea  assign'd, 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounda 

Proportion'd  to  each  kind.    80  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  atalk :  from  thence  the  leavea 

More  airy :  last,  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.    Flowera  and  tlieirfrait 

Man*s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 

To  vital  spirits  aspire  r  to  animal : 

To  intelleetual !— give  both  life  and  senae. 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soal 

Reason  receives.    And  reaaon  is  her  being, 

Diacunive  or  intuitive. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  v. 

"  Sane  si  rea  corporalea  nil  niai  msteriale  eontinerent,  veri^ 
sime  dicerentur  In  fluxu  coosiatere  neque  habere  tubetantials 
quicquam,  quemadmodum  et  Platonici  olim  recie  agnovere^— 
llinc  igitur,  prvter  pure  mathematica  et  phantaai*  aolqeels, 
collegi  qosadam  meiaphysiea  solaque  mente  perceplibilia,  ease 
admittenda :  et  mass*  materiali  prineipium  quoddam  aaperina 
et,  ut  sic  dicam,  formaU  addendum :  quandoquidem  omnea 
veritatea  rerum  corporearum  ex  soils  axlomatibus  loglsticia  et 
geometricis.  nerope  de  magno  et  parvo.  toto  el  parte,  figora  et 
aitu,  ooUigi  non  poaalnt;  and  alia  de  cauaa  et  effeolii,  octwaa* 
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fM  et  poMsione,  accadera  debeant,  quibna  ordinu  rerom  m- 
tioae*  lakcfltur.  Id  priDCipium  rerum,  an  tv]tKtj(iiav  an 
Tim  appelemof^  non  refert,  modo  meminerimua,  p«r  aolain 
VhriHBm  notiooein  intelligibiliter  ezpticari." 

IjaAmti ;  Op,  T.  II.  P.  II.  p.  S3.— T.  IIL  p.  331. 

TiSoitat  VotpSiv 
Kpv<plav  rd^tv 
Xt^et  TI  MEZON 
Oo  KoJa^Biv, 

Spjusti,  Hymn  III.  I.  331. 

De8  Cartes,  speaking  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  Archimedes,  said,  give  me  matter  and  mo- 
tion, and  I  will  construct  you  the  universe.  We 
must  of  course  understand  him  to  have  meant:  I 
will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelli- 
gible. In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philoso- 
pher says,  grant  me  a  nature  having  two  contrary 
forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to  expand  infinitely, 
while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find  itself  in 
this  infinity,  and  I  ^11  cause  the  world  of  intelli- 
gences, with  the  whole  system  of  their  represonta- 
tioos,  to  rise  up  before  you.  Every  other  science 
pre-supposes  intellig^ice  as  already  existing  and  com- 
plete :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its  growth, 
and,  as  it  were,  represents  its  history  to  the  mind 
finom  i(8  birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  Sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded 
the  march  of  this  master-thought  as  an  effective 
pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of  negative 
quantities  into  philosophy,  published  1763.  In  this, 
he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science 
of  mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his 
Analyst,  or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolff  did,  by  the 
Tain  attempt  of  deducing  the  first  principles  of  ge- 
ometry from  supposed  deeper  grounds  of  ontology,  it 
behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  only  province  of  knowledt^c,  which  man 
has  succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might 
not  furnJHh  materials,  or  at  least  hints  for  establishing 
and  pacifying  the  unsettled,  warring,  ond  embroiled 
domain  of  philosophy.  An  imitation  of  the  mathe- 
matical method,  had  indeed  been  attempted  with  no 
better  success  than  attended  the  evsay  of  David  to 
wear  the  armor  of  Saul  Another  use,  however,  is 
possible,  and  of  far  greater  promise,  namely,  the  ac- 
tual application  of  the  positions  which  had  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  philosophical  subjoclR.  Kant,  having 
briefly  illustrated  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in 
the  questioiLSi  of  spaco,  motion,  and  infinitely  small 
quantities,  as  employed  by  the  maihemnticiun,  pro- 
ceeds to  thu  idea  of  negative  quuniities  and  the 
transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.  Op- 
lioutes,  he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
logical,  i.  e.  such  as  are  absolutely  incompatible  ;  or 
real,  without  being  contradictory.  The  former,  he 
denominates  Nihil  negativum  irreprareen labile,  the 
conneiion  of  wtiich  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in 
motion  is  something — Ahquid  cogituhile ;  but  a  body, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion, 
is  nothing,  or,  at  most,  air  articulated  into  nonsense. 
But  a  motary  force  of  a  body  in  one  direction,  and  an 
egual  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite  direction 


is  not  incompatible,  axxi  the  result,  nunely.  lol,  k 
real  and  representable.  For  the  purposes  of  iiii» 
matical  calculus,  it  is  indifierent  which  force  m 
term  negative,  and  which  positive,  and  eooeeqiKfldf; 
we  ai^>ropriate  the  latter  to  that  which  hmppsoi  toll 
the  principal  olyect  in  our  thoughts.  Thus,  if  a  ihbIi 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  sobtrsdia 
will  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  ac^ 
live  debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.  Bat  ■  ■ 
miichas  the  latter  stands  |vactically  in  reieisooili 
the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum  m  10-4 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  two  equal  forces  acting  ii 
opposite  directions,  both  being  finite,  and  eadi  Ah 
tinguished  from  the  other  by  its  directioo  on^,  wmi 
neutralize  or  reduce  each  other  to  inaclkwi.  Nsv 
the  lrans(»)ndental  philosophy  demands,  fSn^  Ait 
two  forces  should  be  conceived  whidi 
each  other  by  their  essential  nature ;  not  only  id  ( 
sequence  of  the  accidental  direction  of  each,  bnta 
prior  to  all  direction,  nay,  as  the  primary  forces  (mi 
which  the  conditions  of  all  possible  directioos  m 
derivative  and  deducible:  secondly,  that  these  fimi 
should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  hodi 
ahke  indestructible.  The  problem  will  then  In  to 
discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  such 
distinguished  from  the  result  of  thoee  forces 
are  finite,  and  derive  their  difilerence  aolely  Ihn  Ai 
circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  hro 
fbnned  a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  difieiftf 
kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  different  results  fay  Ihi 
process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it  will  then  reoMi 
for  us  to  elevate  the  Thesis  from  notional  to  actali 
by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  ift 
two  inherent,  indestructible,  yet  counteracting  font^ 
and  the  results  or  generations  to  which  their  inter 
penetration  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principle, 
and  in  the  process  of  our  own  self-consciousnesi.  Bf 
what  instrument  this  is  possible,  the  solution  ilwlf 
will  <ltscover,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to, 
and  for  whom  it  is  posible.  Non  omnia  possiimei 
omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no  less  thsn  a  poetic 
genius,  which  is  4iflerenced  from  the  highest  perfrc* 
tion  of  talent,  not  by  degree,  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction,  then,  of  the  two  aasnmeii 
forces,  does  not  de{)end  on  their  meeting  from  opfo- 
site  directions;  the  power  which  acts  in  them  if 
indesiruciihle;  it  is,  therefore,  inexhaustibly  re-ebol* 
lient ;  and  as  »<omething  must  be  the  result  of  thsH 
two  fitrces,  both  alike  infuiite,  and  both  alike  iiids> 
structihie;  and.  as  rest  or  neutralization  cannot  bs 
this  result,  no  other  conception  is  possible,  but  that 
the  pn>du<'t  uiust  l>e  a  lertium  aliquid.  or  finite  gene* 
ration.  ConHequently.  this  ctmception  is  neccsts/y. 
Now  thi^  tertinm  aliqutd  can  be  no  other  llian  an  in* 
ter|)enelration  of  the  counteracting  )x>wer8  partaking 
of  both. 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the 
pref«,  when  1  received  the  following  letter  fmm  a 
friend,  whose  practical  judgment  1  have  had  ample 
reason  to  estimate  and  re\ere,  and  whose  taste  and 
sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuhes  which  my  self- 
love  might  postiibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in 
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■  MV  UTKKAir  L 


!•  of  Ibe  Hon.  ud    > 


"ThltAct  «  m  /MUr:  f  Do  oil"'  bud.  I  nnDot     ' 


.  tndl  miUi  lb*  TnailT.  Ikl  oaaa  leibiW  fensbt  U" 


.W'IMb. 


^diwi  rf  tomtie  .1. 


,  ■■  rnb-iqH  dwirA:  irliiti   Ibi   imcnquH,   hi   mj      (""Ju""!  «inipl»l«  n>i>n.->w  uii  luj   ii-iifu,  .  ■■■»■ 
■  baMl  Hand  niidiH  iln  hiab  >1iu  with  ill  ika  eta-  '  (ODMnl  iiiyMir  for  Ihe  pnacDt  wilh  ituing  Ihe  mun 
•»^  I  nwll  of  ibe  chapMr,  whirb  I  hiie  rcMrvcd  lor  Ihit 
'*"■  I  Tulum  publicmliun.  ■  dcEulad  pnapnclui  of  *>hicb  Ih* 
I  mder  will  find  at  At  ekae  ol  (he  Hrond  vdutne. 
I      Tilt  iHAoiKjtTioii,  ihen.  I  nmider  n[hpr  u  pri> 
j  Buy   or  woondMy.    Tb«  primur)!   hmoivition  I 
I  okkli  TM     bold  10  ha  ibe  living  Power  ind  prime  A|tenl  of  ill 
J^"*  J"^    huTun  P»iwpii«i,  and  u  K  rapriilion  in  ihe  Gnile 
mind  nT  ihe  eirmal  ocl  oT  rralion  in  Ihe  infimla  I 
I  AH.     Tb*   ■mndwy  I  nmaider  u  an  erho  of  ih* 
,„  ferrner.  ro-eiiuinft  wilh  Ihe  romnoua  will,  yet  Mill 

'  «•  ideniiral  with  Ihr  prinMry  in  the  kimi  oTin  irpa- 
inikmilr  lo  ^'  '"^  ■''"♦rini!  only  in  dirrtt.  and  in  ihe  meJf  of 
shicb  rag  iMopenlion.  ll<liiiolve*,<}tSisFt.dian[iatr*,inard« 
I  ■*  bm  IS  ID  re-errate  j  nr.  where  ihM  ptoma  ia  rvmlerad  )■■■ 
nd  HU  iha     poiaiMe.yrtatill.  at  all  aTenti.il  nrunlei  u>  idealiw 

^fakhi^   ■^  ■"  *■"■'>'    ''  ■■  •»"«»iir  *"^-  "*"  ■■  'I'  ■>■>■ 

jerlv  for  nhjprEp)  are  rvenliaily  filed  and  drtd. 
Be  ■art  to  aratf-    Be>.  h  br  Ilv  rmHx.  I  d>  ■■>■        Fitict.  on  ihe  fonlrarr.  haa  no  olber  Hninlrra  A 

rtlLVT^^"  .^T woir'Md'i^r^?."  "r'^*  pl^T  "i"'.  bn(  fiiitiwi  an<i  definitim.  The  Fani?  i* 
wwIiTir^WM  nn'ihe"lj«ni  o<"[immuB^"hY[  iBta't*!  ■o'l'e"'.  nooihenhan  a  nodrof  Mrnwiy  rmanri|KUfd 
leea^  n-«T.  Fim.  bH-iiHp,  imprrftrilrii  I  uidHMand     froni  Ihp  onlpr  iif  time  and  tparp.  and  blended  wilh, 

««''?Jl.'!!  "ir™*!^""  tr"  >^^i^*'^hit  "ill  *'"  "hirh  we  eiprew  by  Ihe  word  CMOICK.  Bui. 
inn.  Uxika.  nr  I  oijtr  m-ar  lu  ml  riTmi  iJlurndon.)  Ilkr  rqoilly  with  Ibe  ordinary  nvrmnry.  il  niiBI  rereiTe 
tiaiBnw  nf  the  madina  on*  oTin  old  niaad  lawar.     all  inmaleriabi  really  Bade  fnim  the  la woraaaoriatioo. 

Z't.i^"^^'^^li!^«,'l!rj'^  Tlir^hljl'  I  '*^-  "«"fnin«  the  t«»ert  and  pnvil*«*a  of  ihe 
la^nd  aam,  -ill.  of  DKivUf,  iniiiijr  idsthh  Ike  oi-  the  crinral  «aay  on  the  iwa  iif  the  aiipemalural  in 
a  of  '^■™'b '  ^  ""'|r*ta°Lrr°'ib^  a!'''Ji  "  all  f°'*'T-  "**  '*"  l>nnriplea  Ihal  refulala  in  inlndiie- 
va  luh]!^  n  it«niB-1r  inited,  iiill,  ai  I  iiaTi  Mins  I™'  whii'h  Ihe  leader  will  find  profiled  to  the  pOMB 
■d.  ka  ^tmt  HuUod  la  a«un  r*a  of  a  eert  of  'mt^  <  oT  IM  >i>iini  Wanmr. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OeeadoD  of  tb«  Lyrical  Balltds,  and  the  objectf  orifinally 
propoMd — Preface  to  the  aecood  edition — ^I'he  entuing  eon* 
troveiiy,  it*  caiuea  and  acrimony — Philosophic  definitions 
of  a  poem,  and  poetry  with  icholia. 

Ddri.no  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I 
were  neighbors,  our  ccmverBation  turned  frequently 
on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  interest  of  novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors 
of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  which  accidents 
of  light  and  shade,  which  moon-light  or  sunset,  dif- 
fused over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared 
to  represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both. 
These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itself,  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect,)  that 
a  aeries  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be.  in 
part  at  least. supernatural;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at,  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  afiections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them 
real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every 
human  being  who,  from  whatever  source  of  delusion, 
has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  supernatural 
agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be 
chosen  from  ordinary  life ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  hh  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and 
feeling  mind  to  seek  aOer  them,  or  to  notice  them, 
when  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads ;"  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic;  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest,  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufHcient  to  procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  for  the  moment,  which  const  it  utcs  poetic 
faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  everyday,  and  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing analogous  to  the  supernatnml.  by  awakening  the 
mind's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  under- 
stand. 

With  this  view,  I  wrote  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems,  the  "  Dark 
Ladie,"  and  the  "Christabcl,"  in  which  1  should  have 
more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done  in 
my  first  attempt  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry, 
had  pmved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  composi- 
tions, instead  of  f<)rming  a  balance,  ap()earcd  rather 
an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous  mottcr.  Mr.  Words- 
worth added  two  or  three  poems  written  in  his  own 
character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofiy,  and  suatained  i 


diction,  which  is  characteristic  of  hia  genius,  b  ttii 
form  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads"  were  publiabcd;  ■! 
were  presented  by  him,  as  an  experimenU  whtte 
subjects,  which,  from  their  nature,  rejected  the  mad 
ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  pocai  ii 
general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  langu^rf 
ordinary  life,  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  iotsnl 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  buaineas  of  poetry  lo  impot 
To  the  second  edition  he  added  a  preface  ufooaite 
able  length;  in  which,  notwithstanding  aome  y» 
sages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  iiad» 
stood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  alylt  fe 
poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  mk" 
fensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of  atyle  that  were  Ml 
included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adopliaf 
an  equivocal  expression,)  called  the  language  of  nri 
life.  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  whkk 
it  was  impoesible  to  deny  the  presence  of  or^iflil 
genius,  however  mistaken  its  direction  mi^  hi 
deemed,  arose  the  whole  long  continued  controrciif. 
For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  unik 
supposed  heresy,  I  explain  the  inveteracy,  and  m 
some  instances,  I  grieve  to  Aiy,  the  acrimuoioai  |a»> 
sions,  with  which  the  amtroversy  has  been  rftodBrt- 
ed  by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth*8  poems  been  the  nlly  the 
childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  timt 
described  as  being ;  had  they  been  really  diatiogoiA- 
ed  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets,  merely  bf 
meanness  of  langtmge  and  inanity  of  thonght;  hsd 
they,  indeed,  contained  nothing  more  than  what  ii 
found  in  the  parodiea,  and  pretended  imitations  of 
them ;  they  must  have  sunk  at  once,  a  dead  wetgiit, 
into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  dM 
preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admiren. 
They  were  found,  loo,  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  die 
reading  public,  but  chiefly  among  young  men  of 
strong  sensibility  and  meditative  minds ;  and  their 
admiration  (inflamed,  perhops,  in  some  degree  by  op- 
position) was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might 
almost  say  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  which  wm 
more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly 
and  even  boisterously  denied  ;  meeting  with  senti- 
ments of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at 
their  consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticifla. 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  borne  up  the  poems  by 
the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and 
round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  seme 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly 
seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurrcnl ;  but,  oo  the 
contrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  principle, 
and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  author's 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  poems 
themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  recent  collec- 
tion, has,  1  find,  degraded  this  prefatory  disquisitioo 
to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  noC  at 
the  reader's  choice.  But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  on 
discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  ooo* 
troversy,  in  which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I 
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laerve,  by  the  frequent  co^janction  of  my  name 
ith  his,  i  think  it  expedient  to  declare,  once  for  all, 
i  what  poinii  I  coincide  with  bit  opinions,  and  in 
hat  points  1  altogether  difller.  But  in  order  to  ren- 
»r  myself  intelligible,  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
XMtls  as  poaible,  eiplain  my  ideas,  first,  of  a  Poem; 
id  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kindt  and  in  e»tence. 
The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in 
jst  dislinctirm ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  phi- 
■upher  to  preserve  himself  constantly  aware,  that 
istinction  is  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
Btions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually  separate 
I  dt«tmguishable  pans;  and  this  is  the  technical 
rocen  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must 
len  restore  them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in 
rhich  they  actually  co-exist;  and  this  is  the  result 
r  philosoi^y.  A  |Soem  contains  the  same  elements 
I  a  prose  composition;  the  difierence,  therefore, 
lust  consist  in  a  difierent  combination  of  them,  in 
maequence  of  a  difierent  otgect  proposed.  Accord- 
^  to  the  difierence  of  the  object  will  be  the  difier- 
Bce  of  the  combination.  It  is  possible,  that  the 
9ect  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
!*  any  given  facts  or  observations,  by  artificial  ar- 
ngement;  and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem, 
erely  because  it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by 
Hre,  or  by  rhjrme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
9  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of 
xtem  to  the  well-known  enumeratioQ  of  the  days 
the  several  months : 

'*  Thirty  day*  hath  Beptembor, 
April,  Juoe,  and  Novamber,*'  ite, 

1  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a 
ticular  pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recur- 
ice  of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  compositions  that 
re  this  charm  superadded,  whatever  be  their  con- 
ta.  may  be  entitled  poems. 

3o  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difilerence  of 
ect  and  contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of 
tinction.  The  immediate  purpose  may  be  the 
amunication  of  truths;  either  of  truth  absolute  and 
nonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of  &ctB  ex- 
rtenced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and 
It  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may 
rui/  from  the  altainment  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not 
3lf  the  immediate  end.  In  other  works  the  com- 
mication  of  pleasure  may  be,  the  immediate  pur- 
se ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
ght  to  be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish 
e  character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which 
B  work  belongs.  Blest,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  so- 
fty, in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  bef^ 
>d  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in 
hich  no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt 
e  Bathyllus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of 
irgil.  from  disgust  and  aversion! 
But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  im- 
ediate  object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed  ; 
»d  that  object  may  have  been  in  a  high  degree  at- 
ined,  as  in  novels  and  romances.  Would  then  the 
ere  superadd ition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rtijrme, 

ititle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?    The  answer  is, 
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that  ix>thing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not 
contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  metre  be  superadded,  all  other  parts  roust 
be  made  consonant  with  it  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each 
part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ac* 
cent  and  sound  is  calculated  to  excite.  The  final 
definition,  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded :  A 
poem  is  that  species  of  composition,  which  is  opposed 
to  works  of  science,  by  proposing  for  its  tminet/ia<e 
object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species, 
(having  this  object  in  common  with  it,)  it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
whole,  as  is  compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification 
from  each  component  part 

Controversy  is  not  seldom  excited,  in  consequence 
of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  difibrent  meaning 
to  the  Hune  word ;  and  in  few  instances  has  this  been 
more  striking  than  in  disputes  concerning  the  present 
subject  If  a  man  chooees  to  call  every  composition 
a  poem  which  is  riiyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  unoontroverted.  The  distinction  is 
at  least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. If  it  were  subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise 
entertaining  or  afiecting,  as  a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of 
interesting  reflecticms,  I  of  course  admit  this  as  ano- 
ther fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimaJte 
poem,  I  answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which 
mutually  support  and  explain  each  other ;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  supporting  the  pur- 
pose and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrangement 
The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  deny- 
ing the  praises  of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
series  of  striking  lines  or  distichs,  each  of  which,  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itselC 
disjoins  it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  an  unaustained  composition,  from 
which  the  reaper  collects  rapidly  the  general  result, 
unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The  reader 
should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  by 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  plea- 
surable activity  of  mind,  excited  by  the  attractions  of 
the  journey  itself  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent, 
which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellec- 
tual power;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the 
air;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  half  recedes,  and, 
from  the  retrogressive  movement,  collects  the  force 
which  again  carries  him  onward.  Precipitandus  est 
liber  spiritus,  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  most  happily. 
The  epithet, Z/6«-, here  balances  the  preceding  verb; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning,  con- 
densed in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  The  writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop 
Taylor,  and  the  Theorio  Sacra  of  Burnet,  furnish 
undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highmt  kind  may 
exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contni'dis- 
ting^ishing  ubjectR  of  a  poem.    The  first  chapter  of 
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Iniah,  (indeed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole 
book,)  is  poetry  in  the  moit  emphatic  senee ;  yet  it 
would  be  not  leas  irrational  than  strange  to  assert, 
that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  olgect 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we 
attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  in- 
volved in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem 
of  any  length  neither  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  all  poe> 
try.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effect- 
ed than  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial  ar> 
rangement  as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a  pecu^ 
Uar,  property  of  poetry.  And  this,  again,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous 
and  equal  attention,  than  the  language  of  prose  aims 
at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  the  word,  have  been,  in  part,  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  fancy  and 
imagination.  What  is  poetry  7  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  f  that  the  answer  to  the 
one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it 
is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself, 
which  sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  poet*s  own  mind.  The  poet,  de- 
scribed in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
roan  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  Acui- 
ties to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity, 
that  blends,  and.  (as  it  were,)  /uses,  each  into  each, 
hy  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we 
have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. Thn  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and 
understanding,  and  retained  under  their  irremissive, 
though  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control,  [laxis  efferiur 
hcAenif,)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with 
difference;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete;  the 
idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  repre- 
sentative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with 
old  and  familiar  objects;  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment,  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self-poroession.  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
still  subordinates  art  to  nature;  the  manner  to  the  ' 
matter:  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetry.  "  Doubtless."  as  Sir  John 
Da  vies  observes  of  the  soul,  (and  his  words  may,  with 
slight  alteration,  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri- 
ately, to  the  poetic  imagination  :) 

"  Doiibtle«a  this  could  not  be,  but  that  the  turni 
BodiM  to  apirit  bjr  ■ubiimalion  strange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns. 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  chance. 

From  their  irrose  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quiatesaence  from  thioga  : 
Which  to  hor  proper  nature  she  transfurms, 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  does  she,  when  from  individual  states 
8he  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds ; 
Which  then,  re-clothod  in  divers  nnmos  arnl  fates. 
Btsol  sccesa  through  our  aooaei  to  our  mioda.** 


Finally,  oooo  bknsb  is  the  body  of  poetic 

FANCY  its  DRAnCRY,  MOTIOIT  itS   UPS,  ftod 

TiON  the  aoui^  that  is  every  where,  and  in 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  fpeci6e  ajrmptoaw  of  poetic  power  elocidatad  m  s  criM 
aoalysia  of  8bakspssre*s  Venns  and  Adoois,  sad  Lscms. 

In  the  application  of  these  principlea  to  paipomrf 
practical  criticism,  as  employed  in  the  mppnmlti 
works  more  or  less  imperfect,  I  have  endeevond  li 
discover  what  the  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  ai^ 
be  deemed  promises  and  specific  aymploine  of  psdk 
power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  dtl» 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  mociffl^ 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  by  the  ii 
a  genial  and  productive  natore.   In  thta  inv< 
I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better  than  keep  before  w 
the  eariiest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that,  perfaifi, 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  oar  myriad-mMkit 
Shakspeare.    I  mean  the  **  Venus  and  Adonia,"  nd 
the  **Lucrece;'*  works  which  give  at  onee  Utim^ 
promises  of  the  strength,  and  yet  obvious  prooA  of  ths 
immaturity  of  his  genius.    From  these  1  abstraetad 
the  following  marks,  as  characteiistics  of  originBl  p»> 
etic  genius  in  generat 

1.  In  the  **  Venus  and  Adonia,"  the  fiist  and  mm 
obvious  excellence,  is  the  perfecf  sweetnesa  of  As 
versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
power  displayed  in  varying  the  march  of  the  waidi 
without   passing  into  a  loftier  and   nx»e  naiitslie 
rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  pn^ 
mitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  mel- 
ody predominant.  The  delight  in  richness  and  Bweet> 
ness  ofsonnd,  even  to  a  faulty  excess,  if  it  be  evidentlj 
original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imiuble  me- 
chanism, I  regard  as  a  highly  fovorable  promise  in  the 
compositions  of  a  young  man.    "  The  man  that  hsth 
not  music  in  his  soul,"  can,  indeed,  never  be  a  gem- 
ine  poet.    Imagery  (even  taken  from  ruiture,  mocfa 
more  when  transplanted  from  books,  as  travels,  foy* 
ages,  and  works  of  natural  history)  affecting  incideoti; 
just  thoughts;  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feel- 
ings; and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combinatioo  or 
intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all.  by  iaces> 
sant  eflbrt,  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  lalenti 
and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observed, 
has  mistoken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  repuistioa 
for  a  natural  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arfaitrsry 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.    But  the 
sense  of  musical  delight,  with  the  power  of  prodiicini; 
it,  is  a  gif\  of  imagination;  and  this,  together  with  the 
power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  eflect.  sod 
modifying  a  scries  of  thoughts  by  some  one  piedoai 
nant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  in 


•  "Avirp  /If piovSs",  a  phroae  which  I  have  borrowed  froa 
a  Greek  monk,  who  applies  it  to  a  patriarch  of  Coottaaiiau- 
ple.  I  mi«ht  have  said,  that  I  have  rtelaimrd,  rather  tbu 
boTowed  it;  for  it  seems  to  belong  to  ShalLspesie,  de  jst 
sinfttlari.  st  ex  privilegH)  naturaa. 
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bat  oui  iMT«r  Im  totmt    It  ii  in  tktM  that 
DaKitor  Don  fiL** 
&  AtBocNid  proniMofffeiiiiMHthecfaoio9of  •iil>> 
▼«ry  remoce  ihxn  Uie  private  intareaii  and  cii^ 
of  the  wiiler  hinMelf.    At  laaat  I  have 
ftand.  that  where  the  Milyect  it  takea  inunediatejy 
finm  the  author's  peraonal  ■enaatiooa  and  eiperienoei, 
the  eiorilence  of  a  particular  poem  »  bat  an  equivtv 
cbI  mark,  and  oflen  a  fitUacious  pledge,  of  genuine 
pDilic  power.    We  may,  perhapi,  remember  the  tale 
if  the  itatuary,  who  had  acquired  coiwiderable  repu- 
IMlPa  fat  the  legi  of  hit  goddenei,  though  the  reat 
if  th«  atatoe  accorded  but  indifllerently  with  the  ideal 
bMOty,  till  hit  wife,  elated  with  the  huaband'a  praiaea, 
■ndeatly  acknowledged,  that  the  herself  had  been 
kit  cmtanf  model.    In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this 
wf  poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.    It  is 
I  if  a  superior  spint,  more  intuitive,  more 
)ly  cootcious,  even  than  the  characters  them- 
•alvaa,  out  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but 
9i  the  Bom,  mod  redox  of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtleet 
tonghn  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  befiira 
tm  view;  bimadC  meanwhile,  unpartid paling  in  the 
and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  ex- 
which  had  resulted  irom  the  energetic  ier* 
vor  of  his  own  spirit,  in  to  vividly  eihibiting  what  it 
had  ao  accurately  and  prolbundly  contemplated.    I 
tiuiik  I  should  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
to  tiM  drama,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  prtimpt- 
him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  im- 
r.  always  vivid,  and  because  unbroken,  often  mi- 
by  the  highest  eflbrt  of  the  picturesque  in 
of  which  words  are  capable,  higher,  perhaps, 
than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted ;  to  provide  a  subscitule  for  that  visual 
language,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  com- 
it,  by  lone,  look  %nd  gesture,  which  in  his  dra- 
wx>rks  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  play- 
His  "Venus  and  Adonis'*  seem  at  once  the 
themselves,  and  the  whole  representation 
of  those  cfaaroctert  by  the  most  consummate  actora. 
Yoa  seem  lo  be  foU  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
•very  thing.   Henoe  it  is,  that  from  the  perpetual  ao- 
iiviiy  of  attentkm  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
fiwB  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  play- 
fial  nataie  of  die  thooghai  and  images ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  alieoatkn,  and,  if  I  may  heard  aoch  an 
the  utter  oiotfiutM  of  the  poet's  own  CmI- 
ijmm  thoae  of  whidi  be  is  at  once  the  painter 
wmd  the  analyst ;  that  though  the  very  subject  caimot 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  ]ret 
■ever  was  poem  less  dangeroua  on  a  moral  acoounL 
laslead  of  doing  as  Arioaio,  and  as,  still  more  oflen- 
sively,  Weiland  has  done ;  instead  of  degrading  and 
deftrming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of  love  into 
the  amiggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakspeare  has  here 
lepweented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  ao  as  to  pra- 
dode  all  sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's 
aettee  among  the  thousand  outward  imagea,  and  now 
baaolifol,  now  &aeiful  circumstancea,  which  form 
and  its  aeenery ;  or  by  diverting  oar  attea- 
the  ■MOO  iolsect  by  tbow  fraqaeat  witty  or 


profirand  reflectiooa,  which  the  poet's  ever  activa 
mind  has  deduced  irom,or  conaected  with,  the  ii^ 
agery  and  the  incideotSL  The  reader  is  forced  iolo 
too  Booch  action  to  ayapathiaa  with  the  merely  pa» 
sive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  rooaad 
abd  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct 
emotion,  as  the  low,  lasy  mist  can  creep  upon  the 
sorfoce  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driving  t  co- 
ward in  waves  and  billows. 

3b  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  imagea,  how- 
ever beautiful,  though  foithfully  copied  from  nature, 
and  as  accurately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of 
themselves  characterin  the  poet  They  become 
proofr  of  original  genius,  only  as  for  as  they  are  mod- 
ified by  a  predominant  passion;  or  by  associated 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  by  that  passion;  or, 
when  they  have  the  efiect  of  reducing  multitude  10* 
unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant;  or,  lastly,  when  a 
human  and  intellectual  lifo  is  transferred  lo  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

**  Wkieh  aliooli  iu  beioff  thiooth  ssilk.  na,  sad  sir.** 

In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  Ii 
nothing  objectionable,  nothing  which  would  preclode 
them  from  forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a 
descriptive  poem : 

**  Behold  yon  row  of  phm,  that,  iboni  and  bow*d, 
B«od  fron  the  Me-blsat,  M«n  st  twiliflit  eve.** 

But  with  the  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  aama 
words  would  be  equally  in  th^ir  place  in  a  book  of 
topography,  or  in  a  descriptive  tour.  The  aama 
image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry  if  thai 
conveyed : 

**  Yoa  row  of  bleak  sod  vieioasry  phiea, 
Bjr  twUttht-climpM  dieesraed,  mmtk !  how  Ihcf  flsa 
From  ibe  fierre  KvbUst,  all  their  tiesMS  wild 
Birpsoiioff  befoie  tbem.** 


I  have  given  this  aa  an  illustration,  by  no 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  excellence  which  I 
had  in  view,  and  in  which  Shakspeare,  even  in  hie 
earlieat,  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses  all  other 
poetk  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and 
a  passion  to  the  objecta  which  he  preaenta.  Uiiaided 
by  any  previous  excitement,  they  burst  upon  im  at 
once  in  life  and  in  power. 


**  Fan  many  a  ffloriooa  morahif  haw  I 
Ftalier  the 


•over  ei^  ere. 


•* 


**  Nut  fniae  owo  fbaia,  aor  Mia  pfoplwtie  aool 
Of  the  wide  world  droaoiiaa  oo  Ibloffs  lo 


•         •••oeoe 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eelipM  endured. 
And  the  nd  aoffurt  mock  their  own  pre«f  e ; 
locenahMiet  now  crown  theaeelTei  awored. 
And  peace  proelaiou  obvee  of  eedlea  aim. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balnf  tima 
Mr  love  looks  frrsh :  and  Death  to  me  sobseribsst 
Since  spite  of  him  I  Ml  live  hi  this  poor  rhrsi«. 
While  he  iwahs  o'er  d«n  and  speechlwa  tribes. 
And  Ihoo  IB  iMe  shall  fod  thr  moMnMeU 
Wbca  trranu*  creala.  and  iMobi  of  braaa  are  snat." 

N7. 


As  of  higher  vrorth.  ro  doubtlem  siill  more 
of  poetic  geoiua  doaa  the  ii 
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when  It  moulds  and  colon  itself  to  the  circunuitancei, 
paadon,  or  character,  present  and  fbremott  in  the 
mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  in  this  excellence, 
the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Leak, 
Othello,  in  short,  to  which  not  of  the  **  great,  eter- 
Uvingt  dead  manes'*  dramatic  works?  Jnopem  m'e 
eopia  fecit.  IIow  true  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love,  in  Sonnet  98. 

"  From  jrou  have  1  been  abvent  in  the  tprinff. 
When  proud  pied  Aptil,  dreal  io  all  its  trim, 
■  Halh  pat  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everjr  thing  ; 
l*hal  heavjr  Saturn  taugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lara  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
or  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  anjr  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  where  they  icrew  ; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  Axures  of  delight. 
Drawn  af>er  ynii,  you  pattern  of  all  ihore. 
Yet  seem*d  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 
jS»  with  vour  skodoto  I  with  these  did  plan  I 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less 
indispensable  mark 


Tovtfie  /th  HottjT9- 


*ofif  f^iita  ycwaiov  Xaroi, 

will  the  image  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the 
power  of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest 
image  of  succession  with  the  feeling  of  simultaneous* 


With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
or  those  fair  arms,  that  held  him  to  her  heart. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace : 
Leek  hew  a  bright  etar  ekeoteth  from  the  eky  I 
Se  glides  he  through  the  nigkt  from  Fenus^  rye. 

4  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would 
prove  indeed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly 
with  the  former ;  yet,  without  which  the  former  could 
scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  (even  if  this  were 
possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transitory 
flashes  and  a  meteoric  power,  is  depth,  and  energy 
of  THOUGHT.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso* 
pher.  For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fregrancy 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human 
poMions.  emotions,  language.  In  Shakspeare's  poems, 
the  creative  power,  and  the  intellectual  energy, 
wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of 
strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and 
fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that  at  their  first 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually 
strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly 
and  in  tumult;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and 
more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on 
in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not,  perhaps,  allow  the  display  of  the 
deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Liicretia  seems  to 
favor,  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings. 
And  yet  we  find  in  Shak/tpeare*8  management  of  the 
tale,  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in 
the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited 


by  the  same  impetnoos  vigor  of  thonght,  and  £v«| 
ing  and  contracting  with  the  same  actiTi^  of  At 
assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  lacaltiea ;  and  wA 
a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  kDBW> 
ledge  and  reflection ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  sibs  fm- 
feet  dominion,  oHen  domination^  over  the  iiMe 
world  of  language.  What  then  shall  we  say?  svb 
this :  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  natore;  so 
automaton  of  genius ;  no  paasiTe  vehicle  of  iMpB> 
tion  possessed  by  the  spent,  not  poweaaing  it;  te 
studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  Mi- 
nutely, till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intoiliw, 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  ieelinga,  and  at  kagdi 
gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  whick  k 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  Us  oai 
class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  hina  on  oneof  Ae 
two  gk>ry-«mitten  sirnimits  of  the  poetic  f»«*"«>*p, 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rivaL  While  the 
former  darts  himself  forth,  and  paasea  into  all  ihs 
forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  ?» 
teus  of  the  Are  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attradi  sB 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  in  the  unity  of  his  o«b 
IDEAL.  All  thinp  and  modes  of  actioQ  shape  tbsto^ 
selves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ;  while  Satf- 
SPEARB  becomes  all  things,  3ret  for  ever  raaiaiii^i 
himself.  O  what  great  men  haat  thou  not  praiaosd, 
England !  my  coimtry !  truly  indeed — 

Mnst  we  be  free  or  die.  who  spesk  the  tongue 
Which  Skekepeare  spak* ;  the  faith  and  sanralihirfi 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everj  thin«  w«  nra  ( 
Of  earth*!  first  blood,  havs  titks  manifuU  * 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Striking  points  ofdifTerence  between  ^e  Poets  of  the  pnotfi 
age,  and  those  of  the  15th  and  I6ih  ceDinrif>t— Wisli  a- 
preased  for  the  union  of  the  characteristic  meiits  of  both. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  feudal 
rights,  has  been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  im- 
perfectly organized,  that  a  similar  spirit  will  be  iuosd 
in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in  all  its  meiobeKi. 
The  study  of  Shakspeare 's  poems  (T  do  not  inclods 
his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  desens 
that  title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examinatkm  of 
the  contemporary  poets  both  in  this  and  m  other  cooo- 
tries.  But  my  attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those 
of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare; 
that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  arts  bad 
been  most  sedulously,  and,  hitherto,  moat  successfully 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  pem- 
liarities  of  individual  genius,  the  properties  coronMO 
to  the  good  writers  of  each  period  seem  to  estsblisfa 
one  striking  point  of  difiference  between  the  poelrf 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  <^ 
the  present  age.  The  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  ei- 
tended  to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At  least,  the 
latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  i>irmer.  In  the 
present  age,  the  poet  (I  would  wish  tj  be  undentood 
OS  speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  indi- 
vidual namea)  ■eems  to  propose  to  himself  ■■  hii 
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a  object,  and  m  that  which  is  the  moat  character* 
of  his  art,  new  and  striking  imaoes,  with  inci- 
TS  that  interest  the  aflections  or  excite  the  curi- 
f.  Both  his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he 
lore,  as  much  as  possible,  specific  and  individaal, 
1  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his  diction  and 
re.  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  pre- 
IS  system,  and  acknowledges  no  justifying  princi- 
but  that  of  the  writer's  convenience ;  or  else 
e  mechanical  movement  n  adopted,  of  which  one 
slet  or  stanza  is  so  &r  an  adequate  specimen,  as 

the  occasional  difierences  appear  evidently  to 
)  from  accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language 
f,  not  from  meditation  and  an  intelligent  purpose. 
[  the  language,  from  **  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
,"  to  **  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,"  may,  not- 
istanding  some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too 
ifully  characterized,  as  claiming  to  be  poetical 
M>  better  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable 
Ml  versa  tion  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even  our 
e  writings,  nay,  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
aurses,  strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  them- 
es  out  in  the  soiled  and  over-worn  finery  of  the 
etricious  muse.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great 
rovement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our  moat 
liar  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
irrence  to  plain  sense,  and  genuine  mother  £n- 
I,  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  oom- 
lion  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues, 
is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and  enigmatic 
cpression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
Is  together  to  construct  it    Nay,  even  of  those 

hn\e  most  rescued  themselves  from  this  conta- 
.  T  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
icity  or  cowardice,  if  I  withheld  my  conviction, 

few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their  native 
ue  with  that  jealous  care  which  the  sublime 
te,  in  his  tract  *<  De  la  nobile  volgare  eloqiienza," 
ares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet.  For  language 
e  armory  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  at  once  con- 
I  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
re  conquests.  ^  Aniraadverte,  quam  sit  ab  im- 
irietate  verbonim  pronum  hominibus  prolabi  in 
res  circa  res !"  Hobbes  :  Exam,  et  Exmend.  hod. 
h. — "Sat  vero,  in  hac  vitas  brevitate  et  naturae 
uritate.  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis  tempus 
*ndatiir,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  termonibus 
ligendis  iilud  consumere  non  opus  est  Eheu ! 
itas  strnges  paravere  verba nubila.  quie  totdicunt, 
ihil  dicunt — nubes  potius,  e  quibes  et  in  rebus 
icis  et  in  ecclesia  turbines  et  tonitrua  erumpunt! 
roinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Platone  in  Gorgia : 
ty  ra  ovoftaTa  cidci,  ncrai  xai  ra  wfMyftara  :  et 
Ipicleto,  apxn  vaiSev(t<a(  '17  ruv  ovoftanav  tirt{Kf 

et  prudentiasime  Galenus  scribit,  '17  ntv  ovofia' 
)^rjqis  napaj^Suqa  Kat  rr/v  rtav  wpayftan^v  cirira- 
ct  yvftuv.  Egregrie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib. 
I  Plantis :  Est  pnmum,  inquit,  sapientiM  afficium^ 

Btntire,  ut  sibi  vivat :  proximumt  hene  loqui,  tU 
''<r  vitxit"    Sennertus  de  Puis :  Differentia. 
•mething  analogous  to  the  materials  and  stractare 
KxJem  poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed  (but  here  I 
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beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  the  atmoit 
diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape  painters.  Their 
foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are  compara- 
tively  unattractive:  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where 
mountains  and  torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to 
proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back 
again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  objects  of  the 
landscape  are  the  moat  obvious  and  determinate,  the 
interest  gradually  diet  away  in  the  back-ground,  and 
the  charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  picture  consists, 
not  to  much  in  the  speciiSc  objects  which  it  conveys 
to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  words,  as  in  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence, 
novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought 
for.  Superior  excellence,  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects,  was  the  trial  and  teat  of  the  artist's 
merit 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poefiof 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  especially  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun. 
moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring  streams,  warbling 
songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely  damsels,  cruel  as 
fair,  nymphs,  naiads  and  goddesses,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped 
and  arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fiiney, 
little  solicitous  to  odd  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make 
an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  some  English 
poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  the 
images ;  and  the  foble  of  their  narrative  poems,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of 
equal  notoriety,  derive  their  chief  attractions  from 
their  manner  of  treating  them ;  from  impossioned 
flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement  In  opposition  to 
the  present  age.  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  arL  The 
excellence  at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  ex- 
quisite polish  of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect 
simplicity.  This,  their  prime  object,  they  attained  by 
the  avoidance  of  every  word  which  a  gentleman 
would  noluife  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  which  none  but  a  learned  man 
wmdd  use ;  by  the  studied  position  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodi- 
ous  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducing  to  the  me- 
lody of  all  the  foregoing  and  following  \%t>rds  of  the 
same  period  or  stanza ;  and,  lastly,  with  equal  labor, 
the  greater  becoiise  unbetrayed.  by  the  variation  and 
various  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement  Their 
measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  vari- 
ety to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  **  Alonzoand  Imogen,'* 
and  others  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune, 
to  which  the  generous  reader  humors  his  voice  and 
emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words; 
but  which  to  ai\  ear  familiar  with  the  numercmB 
■onnda  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  haa  axL«flfaff\ 
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nol  unlilw  dMU  of  gaUoping  over  m  paTcd  road  in  m 
Gomuui  ttage-wagon  withovit  ■prings.  On  the  oon- 
tnry,  our  elder  berde,  both  of  Itmly  end  England, 
ptoduced  a  fiur  greater,  ai  well  aa  more  charming  va- 
riefjr*  by  countless  modUicationa,  and  aobtle  balances 
of  sound,  in  the  common  metrea  of  their  coontiy.  A 
laating  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  the  men  of  ge- 
nios,  who  should  attempt  and  realiae  a  union ;  who 
ahould  recall  the  high  finish ;  the  appropriativeness ; 
the  fiunlily;  the  delicate  proportion;  and,  above  all, 
the  perfusive  and  omnipreaent  grace,  which  have  pre- 
aerved.  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  **  Spar- 
row **  of  Catullus,  the  "  Swallow,"  the  **  Grasshopper,** 
and  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon :  and  which 
with  bright,  though  diminished  gloriee,  reviaited  the 
youth  and  eariy  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
vales  of  Amo,*  and  the  groves  of  lais  and  of  Cam ;  and 

*  Tbete  tKoaghU  wera  Mwcwlad  la  mm  dmiiif  the  prrwal 
of  the  MadrifaU  of  Oi0immhati*U.  Strotxi,  pubUdwd  in 
FloraoM  (nclla  Stamperia  del  Senoartelli)  lit  May.  1593,  by 
hia  atHM  Lorenio  and  Filippo  Strosxi,  with  a  dedication  to 
iMr  deeea«d  patenial  ancle.  **  Sifoor  Leone  Strotxi.  Gen- 
•nle  delle  baUaligie  di  SanU  Ckieaa.**  Aa  I  do  not  ramom- 
bef  to  have  leen  either  the  poena  or  their  author  mentiooed 
ia  any  Engli«b  work,  or  have  foand  them  in  any  of  the  eom- 
BBoo  collectiooi  of  ItaKan  poetrv,  and  aa  the  little  work  la  of 
rare  oeenrrence,  1  will  tranaoribe  a  lew  apeciMena.  I  have 
asldom  met  with  compoaitiMM  that  poaaeaaed,  to  ny  feelimo^ 
mom  of  that  Mtttafyioff  «nftr«neff«,  that  complete  adequate- 
aeaa  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  wMeh  ao  charma  as  in 
Aaaereon,  joined  with  the  tendemeaa,  and  Bore  than  the 
delicacy  of  CatuUoa.  Triflea  aa  they  ara.  they  were  probably 
elaborated  with  fcreat  care ;  yet  in  the  peniaal  we  refer  them 
to  a  apontaneona  enerry  rather  than  to  Tohintary  eflbrL  To 
a  eokhrated  taate,  tbete  ia  a  deKgbt  in  perfection  for  ita  own 
stke.  Indapeadent  of  the  material  m  wbieh  it  ia  maaifeated. 
that  Dooa  bat  a  cokivated  taala  eaa  ondcralaad  or  appre- 
ciate. 

After  what4  hare  adTsneed,  it  wonid  appear  preaomption 
to  offer  a  tranalation ;  even  if  the  attempt  waa  not  dia- 
ooaraited  by  the  different  fenios  of  the  Eoflieh  miod  and  lan- 
gnaie,  which  demaoda  a  denaer  body  of  thought  at  the  con- 
dition of  a  hiffb  poliah,  than  the  Italian.  I  cannot  but  deem 
It  likewise  ao  adrantaffe  in  the  Italian  tongtie.  in  many  other 
leapeeta  infmor  to  our  own.  that  the  lancnaKe  of  poetry  ia 
mora  distinct  from  that  of  praee  than  with  ut.  From  the 
earlier  appearance  and  eatablnhed  primacy  of  the  Tuscan 
poeta,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent  states,  and 
the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italiana  have  gained  a 
poetic  idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from 
the  same  causes,  with  greater  and  more  various  diacrimi- 

atione— ex.  gr.  the  ionic  for  their  heroic  verses  ;  the  attic  for 
their  iambic;  and  the  two  modea  of  the  doric,  the  lyric  or 
eaeerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  of  which  were 
doobtlese  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they 
are  to  ua. 

I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  transcription.  I  am  aware,  that  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  avowed  cooeeming  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  poetry  of  the  pment  age,  and  that  of  the  period 
hctwoen  I5U0  and  ISSO,  are  the  reverae  of  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a 
fricad.  when  the  eervant,  a  worthy  and  aensiUe  woman, 
nonmig  in.  I  placed  before  ber  two  engravings,  the  one  a 
pinky-cok>red  plate  of  the  day.  the  other  a  masteriy  etching 
hy  Salvator  Roea,  from  one  of  hia  own  picturea.  On  prea- 
aing  her  to  U'll  us  which  she  preferred,  afler  a  little  blushing 
and  flutter  of  feeling,  she  replied— why.  that.  Sir !  to  be  aora! 
(pointing  to  the  wore  from  the  Fleet  alreet  print  ahopa.)  it  *a 
so  «««C  and  elegant.  T*  other  ia  soeh  a  seretekg  slovenly 
llung."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  acareely  leas  valoable 
thsn  his  works,  and  to  whose  authority  more  deference  will 
bs  willingly  paid,  than  1  eoaU  even  wiah  ahonid  be  abowa  to 
Ms  toU  oa.  aad  fion  bia  owa  aspariaaee  too,  that 


who  with  these  should  combine  As 
deeper  pathoa,  manlier  reBectlon.nDd 
moie  variona  imagety,  which  giw 
naoM  that  will  not  pam  avtay,  to  Ihm 
done  honor  to  our  own  timna,  and  to 
immediate  pred 


good  taate  nmal  be  cc««trad,aDl  fika  aB 

ia  the  reauh  of  thought,  and  the  nal 

modeh.    If  h  be  asked—"  But  what 

the  answer  is :  preratais  these  to  ba  the 

of  which  has  been  matured  iato  fmtm  hq 

For  wisdom  alwaya  haa  a  final  aasjofilr.  if  aot  hy 

yet  by  acquieeeeoce.   In  additioa  to  Sir  J. 

mention  Harris  of  Salisbury,  who,  ia  ooa  of  bia 

diaquisitions,  haa  written  on  the 

lasie  with  the  preeirion  of 

Quintillian. 

HADMGAI& 

Gefido  soo  rnacol  chiaro,  e  tranqoilo 
M'inaegno  Amor,  di  statn  a  ■Msaol 
Ardean  la  aelve.  ardean  la  piacf*.  •  ■ 
Ond  *io.  ch*  al  piu  gran  gtelo  aido  e  a&vdhi, 
Subito  corai ;  ma  ai  poro  adomo 
Gifsene  il  vidi,  che  turbar  no*1  vaU : 
Sol  mi  apeeehiava,  e*a  dolee  oak 
Mi  alava  iataato  al  nHmnorar  dell* 

HADIUOAIJB. 

Anre  dell*  angoacioao  viver  mio 

RefKgerio  aoave, 

E  dolce  ai,  che  pia  noo  mi  par  grava 

Ne*l  arder.  neM  morir,  anm*  il  daak»; 

Deb  voi'l  ghiaccio,  e  le  nubi,  eM  taoapa lia 

Diseacciatene  omai,  che  Poada  ehiara, 

E  r  ombra  non  men  earn 

A  aehenare,  e  eantar  per  aooi  boadislli 

E  praU  Feata  ed  AUegrcsxa  aOettL 

MADRIGALS. 

Paciflche,  ma  spemo  in  amoroaa 

Gnerra  co'ftori,  e  Terba 

Alia  stagione  acerha 

Verde  Insegne  del  giglio  e  della  roea 

Movetr,  Aure,  pian  pian :  che  tregna  o  pons 

8e  non  pace,  io  ritrovo  : 

E  ao  ben  dove—Oh  vago,  maaaaeto. 

MADRIGALE. 

Sguardo.  labbra  d'ambrosia,  oh  rider  beta ! 

Hor  come  un  Scof  lio  staasi, 

Hor  ^me  on  Rio  ae*n  fugge 

Ed  hor  cnid'  Orsa  rugge. 

Hor  caota  Angelo  pio :  ma  che  noa  fiysi 

E  che  non  fnmmi,  O  Sassi, 

O  Rivi,  o  behre,  o  Dii,  queaU  mia  vaga 

Non  ao.  ae  Ninfk.  o  Mega, 

Non  so,  se  Donna,  o  Dea, 

Non  ao,  ae  doke  o  real 

MADRIGALIL 

Piangeodo  mi  baciaato, 
E  ridendo  il  negaste : 
IndogUa  bebbivi  pia. 
In  fesU  hebbivi  ria: 
Nacqoe  Gioia  di  pianti. 
Dolor  di  riso :  O  amaoti 
Miaeri,  habbiate  insiene 
Ognor  Paura  e  Spene. 

HADRIOALV. 

Bd  Ror.  ta  ni  rimembri 
La  ruciadoaa  gnancia  del  bel  viae  * 
E  ai  vera  I'aiaemhri. 
Cbe'n  to  aovento,  eoas  in  lei  m'afRaD  i 
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CHAPTEE  XVIL 


Am  in  our  pociicdiiuon.u  larai  lishai  evinced  Ihe 
Inilh  of  paHiun.  uul  ihe  dnirnaiic  prapnel;  of  Iho*e 
Sgum  and  raauphon  in  Ihe  original  poon.  which. 
Rripl  or  Ihcir  jollifying  raonnii,  and  convened  inlo 
Bere  aniGcet  of  cunnoction  or  omnineDl.  conuitulc 
he  chaiacterudc  bliiiy  in  the  poetic  alyle  of  the  mo- 
tenw ;  and,  ai  Tnt  an  he  hu.  with  eqoal  stiileneH 
nd  cleamen.  pninled  out  the  proceaa  in  which  this 
bangs  w*i  eflecled.  and  the  teKmblancn  between 
ut  stole  into  which  Ihe  readei'i  mind  ia  ihnwn  by 
la  pleanimble  confunon  of  tboughl,  from  in  uibo- 
intoiaed  train  oT  wordi  and  inugei :  uid  that  ilste 
rhich  ii  induced  by  (he  natural  langiuge  of  impw- 
uned  reeling!  be  undertook  a  lueful  task,  and  de- 
trvei  bU  pniiK,  bath  for  Ihe  attempt,  and  far  Ihe 
lacuiion.  The  ppoyocatioM  loihii  remontltonee,  in 
ehair  of  Iruih  and  nature,  weie  iiill  of  perpetual 
jcurrence.  before  and  alter  Ibe  publication  oT  Ihi 
rcbce.  I  cannot.  likowiie.  but  odd.  (hat  Die  ooni 
oriaon  of  luch  poema  of  merit,  u  bsve  been  givei 
>  Cha  public  widiin  the  but  lenor  twelve  yean,  will 


sot 


die  majorily  oT  ihoae  produced  previi 
peannce  of  thai  prebce.  leave  no  douDton  my  mind, 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ii  fully  jiutified  in  believing 
hiseflbrtaiolnvebwnbynomeaniinefleclual.  Nol 
only  in  Ihe  venee  of  ihoee  who  pfofsaed  iheiradmi- 
relionof  hugeniau.  but  even  of  Uuaa  who  have  di» 
tinguiihed  Ihenuolves  by  hoDitily  to  hii  theory,  and 
deprecialjon  orhi«wrilingi.are  the  iRipreasDm  of  hi> 
prinriplea  plainly  vimble.  It  ia  pctslble,  thai  with 
theie  prinriplea  oihen  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident!  and  aome  which  an 
unateady  and  lubverlibla  from  the  namnvnea  or 
imperfeclion  of  their  beaia.  Bnl  it  ia  more  Uian  pa- 
oible,  thai  these  erro™  of  defect  or  siaggeralion,  by 
kindling  and  fiwding  the  conlroveny.  may  have  con- 
duced, nol  only  to  lbs  wider  piDpagadon  of  the  ao- 
Irutbi.  but  Ibal,  by  their  fiequenl  pro- 
the  mind  in  an  eiciled  itaie,  ihey  may 
r  them  a  more  pennaneni  and  practical 
lan  will  borrow  a  part  from  hia  opponent. 
the  mors  easily,  if  he  feela  hinHelf  justified  in  con- 
tinuing to  reject  a  parL  While  there  remain  import- 
ant points,  in  which  he  can  itill  feel  himtelf  m  the 
light,  in  which  he  iiill  linds  lirm  fooling  for  nniioaed 
liHtance.  he  will  gradually  adopt  ihoee  opmiona 
liicb  were  Ihe  lenat  remote  from  his  own  convic- 
na.  !■  Dol  less  congrooua  with  hia  own  theory  than 
with  that  which  he  reprobates.  In  like  manner, 
with  a  kind  of  inolinotive  prudence,  be  will  abandon 
by  liitle  and  little  hit  weakest  posts,  till  at  length  ha 
seem*  lo  Ibrget  that  they  bad  ever  belonged  to  him, 

-  petty  annerments."  the  removal  of  which   leavea 
Ihe  citadel  unhurt  and  unendangered. 

My  own  dilTerences.  from  certain  suppnecd  parta  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  grouitd  Ihemaelvnon  the 
assumption,  ihat  hii  wordi  had  been  rightly  iniprpret- 
ed.  m  purporlJng  that  the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in 
general  conaiaia  altogether  in  a  language  taken,  wiih 
due  eicepiiona,  fiom  Ibe  mouths  of  men  In  real  life, 
nalural 
natural 
My  objection  ia,  first,  thai  in  any  setwe,  this 
ipplicible  only  to  cerlain  classes  of  poetry: 
, ,  Ibat  eien  lo  these  claswe  it  ia  nol  applica- 
ble, except  in  soch  a  sense  u  hath  tiever,  by  any  one, 
lor  as  1  know  or  have  read,)  been  denied  or  doubt- 
;  and,  laally.  that  si  far  as.  and  in  that  degree  in 
which  it  13  pnOicable ;  yet  as  a  rule  it  is  useless,  if 
injurioua.  and  therefore,  either  need  not.  or  ought 
10  be  practised.  The  poet  informi  h»  reader,  that 
he  hod  generally  ch»en  loa  and  ruilic  life ;  but  not 
'  and  rustic,  or  in  order  lo  repeat  thai  pleasure 
ihtful  moral  eHert.  which  peivona  ofelevnled 
rank  and  of  superior  refinement  ollentimea  derive 
from  a  happy  imilaiiim  of  ifie  rude,  unpolished  nuin- 
"scDuiBe  of  their  inferiora.    For  the  plea- 
red  may  be  traced  to  three  eictlingcniiHea 
The  first  is  the  naturalness,  in  fact,  o[  the  things  re- 
Ihe  apparent  naiuralnev 
of  the  nTirescnfation.  as  raised  and  qoaltliBd  by  an 
knowledge 
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an  imitatum  aa  diBtinguished  from  a  mere  copif.  The 
•  third  cauie  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  conidouB 
feeling  of  his  tuperionty,  awakened  by  the  cxMitrait 
presented  to  him ;  even  aa,  for  the  same  parpoM,  the 
king!  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes, 
actuid  clowns  and  fools,  bat  more  frequently  shrewd 
and  wiuy  fellows  in  that  character.  These,  however, 
were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.  He  chose  low 
and  rustic  life,  "  because  in  that  condition  the  essen- 
tial passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language; 
because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elementary  feel- 
ings co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and,  con- 
sequently, may  be  accurately  contemplated,  and  more 
forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  ru- 
ral life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupa- 
ti<Nia,  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more 
durable;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the 
passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting 
of  the  poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dra- 
matic, as  the  "Brothers,**  ** Michael,"  "Ruth,"  the 
"  Mad  Mother,"  &c,  the  persons  introduced  ara  by  no 
means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  Ufe^  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear, 
that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from 
the  minds  and  conversation  of  such  persons,  are  at- 
tnbutaUe  to  causes  and  circumstances  not  necessarily 
connected  with  **  their  occupations  and  abode."  The 
thoughui,  feelings,  language,  and  marmers  of  the  shep- 
herd-farmers in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 09  far  as  they  arc  actually  adopted  in  those 
poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  which  will, 
and  do  pnxluce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the  two  principal, 
I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil,  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not 
above  the  necessity  of  industry,  and  a  frugal  simpli- 
city of  domestic  life;  and  the  accompanying  unambi- 
tious, but  solid  and  religious  education,  which  has 
rendered  few  books  familiar  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed, 
which  is  so  far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessing  of 
particular  countries,  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  employments,  the  poet 
owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk,  with  any  tolerable 
resemblance  to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent 
remark  of  Dr.  Henry  More's,  (Enthusiasmus  triumph- 
atus,  sec.  xxxv.)  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education, 
but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
will  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  cx)mmanding 
rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned ;  Uie  intermixture 
of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  tknr 
style." 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  forma- 
tion of  healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  nega- 
Hon$  involve  impediments,  not  less  formidable  than 
■ophifltication  and  vicious  intermixture.    I  am  ooo- 


vinced,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in 
life,  a  certain  vantage-ground  ia  pre-requisite.   It  ii 
not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  i 
country  life,  or  by  countiy  labors.      £dacaliQa,er 
original  sensibility,  or  both,  muat  pre-exist,  if  Ae 
changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  pmt 
a  sufficient  stimulant     And  where   these  an  Mt 
sufficient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  mst 
of  stimulants ;  and  the  man  becomes  selfish,  semml, 
gross,  and  hard-hearted.    Let  the  management  of  As 
Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  bi 
compared  with  the  ordhiary  dispensation  of  dis  pav 
rates  in  agricultural  villages,  where  the  farmer*  on 
the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.    If  my  em 
experience  have  not  been  particularly  unforttDMla 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable  coanny  cia>> 
gymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sabjett, 
the  result  would  engender  more   than 
concerning  the  desirable  influences  of  low  and 
life  in  and  for  itself    Wbateyer  may  be  oobtIimM 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger  local  atlachowafe 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  Swiss,  and  other  moon- 
taineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pasionl  life, 
under  forms  of  property,  that  permit  and  beget  wmo- 
nen  truly  republican,  not  to  rustic  life  in  geneid,  or 
to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivation.    On  tiw  ooB' 
trary,  the  mountaineen,  whose  mannen  have  bsoi 
so  often  eulogized,  are,  in  general,  better  eduested. 
and  greater  readen  than  men  of  equal  rank  dv* 
where.    But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  amoqg  Ibi 
peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient  nwmitMW. 
with  all  their  terron  and  all  their  glories,  are  pidnni 
to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  dea£ 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  npos 
this  passage,  but,  here  seems  to  be  the  point  to  iriiicb 
all  the  lines  of  difference  converge  as  to  their  source 
and  centre.  (I  mean,  as  far  as,  and  in  whatever  n^ 
spect,  my  poetic  creed  doe$  difier  from  the  doctrines 
promulged  in  this  preface.)  I  adopt,  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  ii 
essentially  ideal  ;*  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  oc- 
cidenl ;  that  its  apparent  individualities  of  rank,  chs' 
ractcr,  or  occupation,  must  be  representative  of  i 
class ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed 


*Snj  not  that  I  am  recommeodinff  ab«tr«etiou;  for  IbcM 
claM-characteristica,  which  constituta  the  inatruetiTOMa  of  t 
character,  are  »o  raodified  and  particularized  in  each  pcnni 
or  the  Shakpporian  Drama,  that  lifit  itaeir  does  oot  eiei> 
more  dittinctlj  that  tenae  of  individaalitr  which  beloon  to 
real  existence.  Paradoxical  at  it  maj  found,  oiw  of  the  ei- 
•ential  propertiei  of  f  eometry  it  not  lea  ea*entiAl  to  dranatie 
excellence ;  and  Ariatotle  hai.  accordingly,  required  of  tW 
poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the  iodividoal  Tht 
chief  differences  are,  that  in  feometrr,  it  is  tbs  oaivrnal 
truth  which  is  uppermost  in  the  conaciousnesa ;  in  poetrj.  tbs 
individual  form,  in  which  the  truth  is  clothed.  With  tbeu- 
cients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  dramaiitts  of  Boielaad  ui 
France,  both  comedj  and  Iracedj  were  considored  as  kindi 
of  poetry.  They  neither  sousht,  in  comedy,  to  make  ai 
lauRh  merrily;  much  leas  to  make  us  lauch  by  wry  faoea.  ae> 
eidents  of  jarRon,  slang  phraaea  for  the  day,  or  the  clotiMV 
of  common-place  morala  in  metaphors  drswn  fh>m  the  abnpi, 
or  mechanic  occupations  of  their  ehsrseters.  Nor  did  they 
condescend,  is  traredy.  to  wheedle  awaij  the  applens  of  tks 
spectators,  by  represeotiot  before  them  fae-aimites  ef  tbs* 
own  mean  selves  in  all  their  eiiatint  mesnneaa,  or  to  work  os 
tbetr  slogfiah  sympathies  by  a  pathos  act  a  wkic  msn  n 
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with  generic  attribiitet,  with  the  comMon  attributes 
•f  Ihe  clan ;  not  with  inch  as  one  gifted  individual 
■if  hi  pouibly  poweai,  but  mich  ai  from  hia  ntuation, 
il  ii  nott  probable  beforehand,  that  he  would  powcw. 
If  my  premiaea  are  right,  and  my  deductiona  legiti- 
— 1«.  it  fbllowt  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium 
bttween  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an 
■Mffinary  gulden  age. 
The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-ma^ 
'.  in  the  poem  of  the  **  Brothkrb,*'  those  of  the 
of  Green-head  Gill  in  the  **  Michael,*' 
huw9  all  the  verisimilitude  and  representative  qual- 
ify that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their 
ia  and  sentiments  the  natural  product  of  cir- 
oommoo  to  the  class.    Take  **  Michael*" 


As  oM  nsa  ftoet  of  Imut,  and  ilfoiiff  of  Umbt 

His  bodiif  fVMM  ksd  boeo  firom  yoatli  to  sf  o 

Of  aa  aamoal  ttieosdi :  hit  mind  wan  knta, 

IsMMo  and  frucal.  apt  for  all  aflaira, 

Aad  in  his  tlwplMrd'a  eallioff  ha  waa  proaaiM 

Aai  walcJifkl  mora  than  ordinary  man. 

IlaafiB.  Im  bad  laarm  tba  maaniog  of  all  wiads. 

Of  bisali  of  avery  tooa.  and  onontiaaoa 

Wbaa  oibara  hardrd  not.  bo  beard  tbo  aoath 

Make  aoblerraneoat  matic.  lika  tbe  noiaa 

Of  boffpipara  oa  ditiaat  kif  bland  hilia. 

Tha  abspbard,  at  toeh  wamiflff,  of  bia  flock 

Bathosfbt  bim.  aad  bo  to  bioweir  woold  aay, 

Tim  wiada  ara  now  doriiioff  work  for  mo ! 

Aad  Iroly  at  aH  timea  tbo  atom,  tbat  drtvas 

Ths  traveUir  to  a  iballar,  Mmmoo*d  bim 

Up  lo  Iba  amiMtaiM.    Ha  bad  b«oa  aloas 

Aasid  tbo  baart  of  many  tbooaand  miali^ 

Tbat  eaaaa  lo  bim  and  \»ti  bim  on  tbo  boights. 

8a  hvad  bo,  tiD  hia  eiglitioih  year  waa  pam'd. 

Aai  smrnly  Ibal  man  htb.  wbo  tbould  lappoaa 

IWt  tbo  ffraon  Tftlleya.  and  tbo  atreama  and  rocka. 

Wore  tbingt  indiflbreot  to  tbo  fhopbard'a  tboogbta. 

FWUr^  wbero  wttb  choerfui  ipirits  be  bad  braalbod 

The  common  air ;  tbe  hilla  which  be  ao  oft 

Had  dimb'd  with  Tiforooe  Mepa ;  which  bad  impie«*d 

Po  nnny  iactdeot»  upoa  bia  mind 

Of  hanUiip,  aktll,  or  eourase,  joy  or  lear ; 

Whicb,  Itto  a  book,  praaerved  ibe  memory 

Of  tbo  damb  animala  whom  be  bod  eaved. 

Had  M.  or  abelior*d.  Kakim  to  ■oeb  acta. 

Bo  gialolal  ia  ibomfolvee,  the  certainty 

Of  boaotable  faiae ;  tbeaa  flelH*.  tbaaa  hilla. 

Which  were  hia  Kvin<  beinc,  even  mora 

bhwd— what  could  they  lam  f-had  laid 

I  hia  aJIbetioaa  ■warn  lo 
A  pinoarable  laelias  of  blind  lovo, 

which  then  ia  ia  lift  itaalC 


Oil  the  Other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched 
m  a  lower  note,  as  the  *«  Harry  Gill."  **  Idiot  Bot." 
Ac  the  fedingi  are  thoae  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
nl,  thooi^  the  poet  has  judiciously  laid  the  ecene  in 
Iha  coantry.  in  order  to  place  kimwelf  in  the  vicinity 
<f  Id ti resting  inagea,  without  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 


Ihaa  lbs  awodlio  teara  or  droakenooaa.   Their  Ira- 
woro  aMoat  lo  ^ftci  ue  indeed  i  bat  yet  wiibia  tbe 
.  aad  hi  onion  with  the  activity  both  of  oar 
imatinatioa.     They  wwbed  to  tmniport 
to  a  aaaao  of  ita  pomiblo  treainem,  and  lo  implaat 
of  tbat  ffraataamb  durinc  tbo  temporary  obbvioa  of 
ibiag  wo  are."  and  of  tbo  poeoliar  atata  ia 
Aaspaac  to  ba.  aaapending  oar  bidividaal 
aad  hdbac  them  to  ileep  amid  tba  maiia  of  ao- 

IM^ad.  Pa0M  SSI  aad 

Cs 


ing  a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  tiM 
persons  of  his  drama.  In  the  **  Idiot  Boy,*'  indeed, 
the  mother's  character  is  not  ao  much  a  real  and  na- 
tive product  of  a  *«  situation  where  the  e«Mntial  paa> 
sions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  caa 
attain  their  maturity,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  mora 
emphatic  language,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an 
instinct  abandonment  by  judgmenL  Hence,  the  two 
following  charges  seem  lo  me  not  wholly  groundless ; 
at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objections  which 
I  have  heani  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  ia,  that  tha 
author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  suflkieat 
care  to  preclude  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  diigiist- 
ing  images  of  ordinary,  morUd  idiocy,  which  yel  it 
was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  represent  He  baa 
even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncounteracted  by 
any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of 
the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  ato* 
ther,  as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather  a 
laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage, 
than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  aflection  in  ita 
ordiiuiry  workings. 

In  the  **  Thorn,"  the  poet  himself  acknowledges, 
in  a  note,  the  necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  ia 
which  he  should  have  portrayed  the  character  of  the 
pemn  from  whom  the  words  of  the  poem  ara  so|K 
posed  Id  proceed:  a  superstitious  man,  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  Acuities,  and  deep  feelings;  **a 
captain  of  a  small  trading  veasel,  for  example,  who, 
being  past  the  middle  age  of  lifo,  had  retirsd  upon 
an  annuity,  or  small  indepeiKient  income,  to  some 
village  or  country  town,  of  which  ho  was  not  a  native, 
or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Such  men,  having  nothing  to  do,  become  credubms 
and  talkative  from  indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still 
more  in  a  lyric  poem,  (and  the  nurse  in  Shakspaare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  exteading 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  tbo 
Nurse  itwlf  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  caao  in 
point)  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  truly  a  dull  and 
garrulous  discourser,  withotit  repeating  the  efleels  of 
dullness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I  daia 
assert  that  the  parts,  (and  theae  form  the  for  larger 
portion  of  the  whole.)  which  might  as  well,  or  still 
better,  have  proceeded  from  the  poet's  own  imagina 
tiori,  and  have  been  spoken  in  hia  own  character,  ara 
those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  contimia  to 
give,  universal  delight;  and  that  the  passsgaa  exdu- 
aively  ap|»opriate  to  tbe  supposed  narrator,  such  as 
the  last  couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ,-*  the  seven  last 
lines  of  the  tenth  .-t  and  the  five  foltoi^ing 


*  "  I've  measured  it  from  lida  to  tide ; 
*T  il  three  feet  long,  and  two  CmC  widSb 

t "  Nny.  rack  your  brain— *tia  all  ia  vaia, 
I  Ml  tell  yoo  every  thinff  I  know ; 
But  to  tbe  Thiim.  and  to  tbe  Pood, 
Which  w  a  litile  tiep  beyond. 
I  wiih  tbat  yna  would  go: 
Perhap*.  when  yiia  are  at  tba  plaosb 
You  lomeihing  of  bor  tala  auur  trsasu 


I  *1l  sivo  you  the  beat  help  1  caa  i 
Before  yoo  op  tbo  mwastaia  go. 


«n 
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with  the  exception  of  the  four  adminble  lines  at  the 
oommenceroent  of  the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by  many 
nnprciiadiced  and  unaophLBticated  bearti,  as  sudden 
and  unpleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  to  which 
the  poet  had  previously  lifted  them,  and  to  which  he 
again  re^levatea  both  himself  and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory  by 
which  the  choice  of  characters  was  to  be  directed, 
not  only  a  priori  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  both 
fiom  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet  himself 
need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
flom  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances ; 
itill  more  must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sen- 
tence which  immediately  follows  the  former  citation ; 
and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular  fact,  or 
as  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men, 
■  adopted,  (purified,  indeed,  from  what  appears  to  be 
iti  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes 

Up  to  the  dreary  moan  tain- top, 
IMIteUyonaUIknow. 
*T  is  now  tome  two-and-tweaty  yean 
Sinee  the  (ber  name  ie  Martha  Ray) 
Gave,  with  a  maiden'e  tme  good  will. 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  ehe  wae  blithe  and  gay. 
And  abe  wat  happy,  happy  still. 
Whenever  ihe  thought  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fiz*d  the  wedding-day, 

The  morning  that  muet  wed  them  both  ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And  with  thit  other  maid  to  ehoreh 

Unthinking  Stephen  went — 

Poor  Martha  !  on  that  wofnl  day 

A  pcmg  of  pitilem  dismay 

Into  her  eonl  wae  eeot ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breait. 

Which  might  not  bum  iteelf  to  rest. 

They  lay,  fall  six  moothi  after  thif. 

While  yet  the  tummer  leaves  were  green. 

She  to  the  mountaia-top  would  go. 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

*T  is  said  a  child  was  in  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain  ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad : 

Yet  often  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  ezeeediog  pain. 

Oh  me !  ten  thousand  times  I  'd  rather 

That  be  had  died,  that  cruel  father ! 

•        ••*•*• 


Last  Christmas,  when  we  talk'd  of  this. 
Old  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain. 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  back  again : 
And  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  k>ok/  were  calm,  ber  senses  clear. 


No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you  ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  efaikl 
There  *s  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no. 
There  *s  no  one  that  could  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  bora  alive  or  dead, 
There 's  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said ; 
But  some  remember  well. 
That  Maltha  Ray,  about  this  time, 
Woold  op  the  mountain  often  clanb.** 


of  dislike  or  disgust,)  became  rach  men  hourly  eoa 
mimicate  with  the  best  objecli  from  which  the  huf 
part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and,  beeaan 
from  their  rank  in  society,  and  the  sameneH  and  l■^ 
row  circle  of  their  intercourae,  hmng  leaa  mider  ihs 
action  of  social  vanity,  they  cxmve7  their 
and  notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated 
To  this  I  reply,  that  a  rustic's  language,  pnrifisd 
from  all  provincialism  and  groasnesa,  and  so  6r  ic- 
constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  raks 
of  grammar,  (which  are,  in  easence,  no  other  thai 
the  laws  of  univerBal  logic  applied  to  Psyehokfal 
materials,)  will  not  difier  from  the  language  oftaf 
other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned  or 
refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions  whiek 
the  rustic  has  to  convey  are  fewer  and  more  iadi^ 
criminate.  This  will  become  still  cleerer  if  we  add 
the  consideration,  (equally  important,  though  lea  ob- 
vious,)  that  the  rustic,  from  the  mote  imperfect  ds> 
velopment  of  his  fiiculties,  and  from  the  loww  iMs 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almoat  solely  to  convey  ii> 
tulated  facte,  either  those  of  his  scanty  eipefieaw, 
or  his  traditional  belief;  while  die  edneatHl  oea 
^chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  ezpreaa  thoae  cmnantinsi 
of  things,  or  those  relative  hearinga  of  fret  to  (set, 
from  which  some  more  or  less  gennmi  law  isdedad 
ble.  For  facte  are  valtiable  to  a  wiae  man.  ehieif 
as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  in-dwelliof  km* 
which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  sole  aolaliai 
of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knawMff 
of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  oar  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  .the  MsaorTiiMi.  that  flsa 
the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  hooriy  oooMBi 
cates,  the  best  part  of  language  is  ibnned.  For,  fei^ 
if  to  communicate  with  an  object  implies  each  si 
acquaintance  with  it  as  renders  it  capable  of  beiof 
discriroinately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowM^^ 
of  an  uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  srsntf 
vocabulary.  The  few  things  and  modes  of  actios, 
requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniencea,  would  aksie  be 
individualized,  while  all  the  rest  of  nature  would  b^ 
expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused,  genml 
terrnn.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words,  and  eonbi- 
nations  of  words  derived  from  the  objects  with  whkb 
the  nistic  is  familiar,  whether  with  distinct  or  coo- 
fused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form  the  tat 
part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  thst 
many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discrasi- 
nating  sounds,  by  which  they  can  convey  Id  eaeb 
other  notices  of  such  objects  as  concern  their  food. 
shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  aggr»> 
gale  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  mi^ 
phorically.  The  best  part  of  human  language,  pR>' 
perly  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  ^  acH 
of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed  by  a  voltmtary  ip- 
propnation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to  pio- 
cesses  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  tmedo' 
cated  man ;  though,  in  civilized  society,  by  imitstias 
and  passive  remembrance  of  what  they  hear  froa 
their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  ths 
n^t  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest,  which  thsy 
neither  sowed  or   reaped.    If  the  history  of  tte 
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in  hourly  001x61x7  •nMog  our  peaaantM  were  ' 
m  penoo  not  previoutly  aware  of  the  &ct 
woold  be  Borpriaed  at  finding  ao  large  a  number, 
which,  three  or  ibur  centuriea  ago,  were  the  exclu- 
«ve  property  of  the  univenitiea  and  the  tchoob,* 
I,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  Reformation,  had 
tranderred  from  the  tchool  to  the  pulpit,  and 
Ihna  gradually  paawd  into  common  Ufa.  The  ex- 
difficulty,  and  often  the  impowbility,  of  find- 
wofdt  for  the  limpleat  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has 
proved,  perhapa,  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
graaa  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries. 
YeC  these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature 
•B  our  peasants  are;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
i  and  they  are.  moreover,  obliged  to  partieu- 
many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
WonJsworth  adds,  •*  accordingly,  such  a  language,** 
Oaaaning,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life,  puri- 
fiom  provincialism,)  **  arising  out  of  repeated  ex- 
and  regular  leelings,  is  a  more  permanent, 
a  for  more  philosophical  language,  Uian  that 
which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
diink  diey  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and 
their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary 
aad  eapricious  habits  of  expression  ;'*  it  may  be  an- 
•WMvd,  that  the  language  which  he  has  in  view  can 
b«  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right  than  the 
■lyla  of  llooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Roger 
L'Esirange.  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the 
Further,  that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical 
or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only  the  low  and 
ibie  pleasure  of  wonder,  by  means  of  ground- 
leas  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  felly  and  vanity^ 
not  for  that  of  the  ruBtic,  but  for  that  of  good  ttnm 
and  aafara/  ftdmg. 

Hera  let  loe  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader, 
ifant  Iba  positions,  which  J  controvert,  are  contained 
in  tha  sentences — ^  a  tdtdixm  of  the  zeal  language 
of  awn  ,*** — ^  tAe  language  of  lhe$e  men,  (i.  e.  men  in 
low  and  rastic  life,)  /  propo§e  to  my$e/f  to  imitate, 
m»f9T  OS  pouible,  to  adopt  the  very  langvage  of 
.**  *  Between  the  language  of  prote  and  that  of 
compomdon^  there  neither  is,  nor  can  he,  any 
dijference.'*  It  is  against  these  exclusively 
ihal  ny  opposition  is  directed. 

I  obiact,  in  the  very  Rnt  instance,  to  an  equivo- 
eaiioa  in  the  use  of  the  wofd  *'  real.'*  Every  man*s 
laoguaga  vanea  according  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledga,  the  activity  of  his  fiurultics,  and  the  depth  or 
qineluaeas  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualiiies ;  secondly,  the  common 
properties  of  the  dose  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
thifdiy.  words  and  phrases  of  univermtl  use.  The 
hmguage  of  llooker.  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
Borke,  differs  from  the  common  language  of  the 
teamed  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novel- 
ty of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to 
eoovey.  The  language  of  Algernon  Sidney  difl^rs 
at  all  from  that  which  every  well-educated  gen- 
wouM  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allow- 
for  the  undeliberateness,  and  lem  connected 


train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  oonvamtkMiO 
such  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  diflfers  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Woida- 
worth's  homeliest  composition  differs  from  that  of  a 
common  peaaant  For  *«real,*'  therefore,  we  muol 
substitute  ordinary  or  lingua  ooaMuoiii.  And  this, 
we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
phraseology  of  k>w  and  rustic  life,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
the  result,  of  course,  most  be  common  to  alL  And, 
awuredly,  the  omissions  and  changea  to  be  made  in 
tha  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred 
to  any  species  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other 
professed  imitation,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
weighty  as  vrould  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  lan- 
guage so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  variea 
in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  village,  according  to 
the  accidental  character  of  the  clergymen ;  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  schools;  or  even,  perhaps, 
as  the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barber  happen  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,  zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  tha 
weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  puUieo.  Anterior  to 
cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every  ooimtiy, 
as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  eveiy  where  in 
parts,  and  no  where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  teuaUa 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  in  a  ttate  of  excite- 
menL"  For  tha  nature  of  a  man's  words,  when  he 
is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  aqger,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  conceptions,  and  iroagee,  and  of  the 
words  expressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  haa 
been  previously  stored.  For  the  property  of  passion 
is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  increased  activity.  At 
least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thought  or  im- 
ages, or  (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally, 
the  appropriate  effect  of  strong  excitement)  whatever 
generalizations  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of 
passion  may  produce,  yet,  the  terms  of  their  convey- 
ance must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  coni'erHi- 
tions,  and  are  only  collecled  and  crowded  together 
by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pos- 
sible to  adopt  in  a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions, 
habituol  phrases,  and  other  blank  countens  which  an 
unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject, 
which  is  still  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
time  for  recollection ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as 
in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country  stage,  the  same 
player  pops  backwards  snd  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spares  in  the  pro* 
ccteion  of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  Vlllth.  But  what 
anistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these 
can  supply,  I  am  at  a  Urn  to  conjecture.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  can  difl^r  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 
widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and 
turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater, 
and  of  longer  endurance,  than  to  be  exhausted  or 
Hatisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the  image  or 
incident  exciting  it    Such  repetitions  I  admk  ^  be 
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■  bfulr  of  Ihs  higheil  kind,  u  illunraled  bjr  Mr 
WwdnrorthfainHllTroni  [henngcif  Debanh.  "^ 
ImfM  fa  knrf.  t(/tff.  Ai  lay  doan  ;  01  A«r  ft*  kt 
»H«I,  Ae  /eO  ,'  Kitert  b  tonsf .  (fan  fa  fid  dam 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


I  ooNOLDDC,  Iharefbrp,  Ihil  Ihe  alleiDpt  ia  impnc- 
tinble;  and  Iba:.  wsie  it  DM  impracii cable,  it  would 
(till  be  uielen.  For  Iha  f  erj  pow«r  of  making  the 
Mlactioa  imi^lw  the  preyioin  panfion  at  the  Un- 
|uaC>  Miecled.  Or  whsre  can  the  pool  have  lived  I 
And  by  wt»i  rules  could  hs  dinci  bi*  cboice,  which 
would  DM  have  enabled  him  loaelacl  and  amage 
hnwardibylbelighlofhiiaWDJudgnienir  Wedo 
not  adopt  the  language  oi  a  ctaaa  by  the  mere  adop- 


..I,.. 


It  leait  undaniand  \  but,  likewiae.  by  Ibllow- 
ing  the  orfkr  in  which  the  wordi  oT  luch  men  are 
woiil  lo  lucceed  each  other.  Now.  thii  onier.  in  the 
mlettuune  of  uneducated  men,  i>  diilingutihed  from 
tba  diction  of  their  auperion  in  knowledge  and  power, 
by  (be  greater  ijujwicd'iiii  vcA  tepamlian  in  the  com- 
ptment  parte  of  thai,  whalai sr  it  be,  which  they  wiih 
10  communiCBta.  There  ig  a  want  of  Ihal  pmpec- 
lirenea  of  mind,  that  nirtwu,  which  enablea  a  roan 
In  tbrseee  the  whole  of  what  hs  ii  to  convey,  apper- 
taining Id  any  one  poinl ;  and,  by  this  meani,  ao  lo 
■uhardinale  and  arrange  the  difTerenl  parli  according 
to  ihejr  ralative  imparlance,  aa  to  convey  it  at  once, 
and  aa  an  organized  whole. 

Now  1  will  take  the  lini  ilania  on  whirb  I  have 
chanced  to  open,  in  the  Lyrical  BalUda  li  iaoneof 
the  moat  limple  and  least  peculiar  in  ill  language. 


lawuiad, 


■'  Al  an  6mm  tllhmitfat  nltM, 
Ttt  wratelwJ  «im«a  Mlkar  yim, 
Aad  iba  k  kaawa  to  averr  tf  at, 


And  compare  ihia  with  Ibelangnageof  ordinaiy  vK 
or  with  that  which  I  an  cooeeiie  at  all  likely  H  p» 
ceed,  in  real  lift,  from  mdi  a  namlor  aa  ■  aap^i 
in  Ihs  note  lo  Iha  poem;  compare  it  either  in  ttaav 

minded  of  the  nihtimB  pnyer  and  hyioa  of  faim 
which  MiLTOR.  in  oppoattlon  to  an  eotahliriwd  bna 
gy,  preaenta  aa  a  fiiir  iprchm  of  commoo  eeUBfa 
niry  devocian,  and  luch  aa  we  mighi  Biped  to  ha 
from  sveiy  Hlfinspirad  minialsr  of  ■  connMidi' 
And  I  reBecl  with  deUght.  how  little  a  men  Ibarf 
though  of  bis  Ofvu  norkmaubip,  interfena  wilfc  dia 
procaan  ofgenuins  imaginatioa  in  m  manoflnisp 


0ns  point,  then,  almie  lemaina.  I 
portent;  ila  eiarainalioa  having  I 
chief  inducement  lor  r 
"  Tfare  nttiher  ii.  nor  am  be.  any  «sea(ta(  iKfb^ 
fehnen  (Jle  langvagt  of  prote  and  nefrKal  ccmfti 
(ion."  Such  u  Mr.  Wotdiwotth'a  aaaiiiliiel  Kk 
proae  ilaeir.  at  least,  in  idl  argumentatiTe  tad  oo* 
culive  works.  diSett.  and  otight  to  dtlfrr,  fioa  At 
language  of 


lirr  Ihouihtl.  and  to  IKile  th»  wrillfn  (houehU  of  •»« 
u  it  snoIbR.  aod  0  far  wi»i  tfaao  hiiHelf.  an  Iwd  *i 
Jiffpremihinw;  anil,  ailho  two  •«•  are  ■eeooipaaiali 
widciT  diiTaninl  (sFlinia.  an  muU  Ihar  JDalifr  iitttfmt  ■■ 


The  worda  here  are  douhlless  such  as  are  current 
m  all  ranks  of  life  -.  and,  of  coune,  not  leta  so  in  the 
hamlet  and  collage,  than  in  the  shop,  manufaclory, 
college,  or  palace.    Bui  ia  this  Ihe  order  in  which  Ihe 

deceived,  if  Ihe  fiillawing  leaa  campad  mode  uf  cum- 
mencing  the  lame  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful 
copy.  "  I  have  been  in  a  many  porla,  far  and  near, 
and  1  don*I  know  Ihal  I  ever  saw  belbre,  a  roan  cry- 
ing by  hinueir  in  the  public  rood ;  a  giown  man  1 
mean,  Ihal  was  neither  sick  nor  hurl,"  &c.  &c.  But 
wben  I  turn  to  the  lullowing  stanza  m  "The  Thorn:" 
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1  ftylefl  of  writiog,  and  not  of  the  style  itwlf, 
versally  admitted  seme  of  the  term,  it  might 
Uy  presumed  that  there  must  exist  a  still 
Mween  the  ordonnance  of  poetic  oompori- 
Jiat  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
1  ordinary  conversation, 
ire  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the 

literature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have 
i  the  public  wonder,  as  new  and  startling 
(  which,  on  examniati(m,  have  shrunk  into 
harmless  truismt;  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  seen 
k.  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire. 
iTordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom 
I  of  this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any 
lad  enjoyed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  mi- 
ig  his  mind  and  character.  Where  an  ob> 
s  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
s  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in 
e,  which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable 
?ontro verted.  My  object  then,  must  be  to 
)me  other  meaning  for  the  term  "  enentkU 
*  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indistinc- 
»mmunity  of  the  words  themselves.  For 
lere  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the 
1  any  degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect 
ok  and  Italian,  is  a  question  of  very  subor* 
portance.  The  number  of  such  words 
small  indeed,  in  our  language,  and  even  in 

and  Greek ;  they  consist  not  so  much  of 
.'ords,  as  of  slight  differences  in  the  /ornu 
Ig  and  conjugating  the  same  words;  forms, 
which  having  been,  at  some  period  more 
note,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appro- 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain 
eliects,  the  first  established  lights  of  inspi- 
k  horn  that  dialect  happened  to  be  native. 

in  its  primary  signification,  means  the 
t  individuation^  the  inmost  principle  of  the 
or  any  thing,  as  that  particular  thing.  It 
■nt  to  the  idea  of  a  thing,  whenever  we  use 
lea  with  philosophic  precision.  Existence, 
^r  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
iduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
id  essential  properties  of  a  circle;  but  we 
refbre  assert,  that  any  thing  which  really 
ithematically  circular.  Thus  too.  without 
tgy.we  contend  for  the  existence  ot  the  Su- 
ig ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  corresponding  to 
There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word 

which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of 
notion  between  two  modifications  of  the 
ance  or  subject.  Thus  we  should  be  al- 
ly, that  the  style  of  architecture  of  West- 
bbey  is  essentially  diflerent  from  that  of 
I,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with 

into  the  same  form,  and  from  the  same 
tily  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  term  must  it 

denied  by  Mr,  Wordsworth  (for  in  this 
>  is  it  ajjirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that 
ge  of  poetry  (i.  e.  the  formal  construction, 
ture  of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  eswentiaUy 
>m  that  of  prose.  Now  the  burthen  of  the 
Cc3 


proof  Ilea  with  the  oppugner,  not  widi  the  tapportan 
of  the  common  belief  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  cautb' 
qoenoe,  assigns,  as  the  proof  of  hii  position, "  diat  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  ne- 
cessarily, except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no 
respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose ;  but  likewise 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Uie  best 
poems  will  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when 
prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of  this  asMrtioo 
might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  passageaihNn 
almost  all  the  poetical  writings  even  of  MUton  hioi- 
self."    He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

*'  In  vain  to  dm  tb«  nailinff  nornioffs  ■hins. 
And  reddening  Pbobua  Ufb  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birde  in  Tsin  tbdr  smoroos  deeesnt  joio. 
Or  ckeerfnl  fields  resnoM  tiieir  rraen  aUira ; 
Tbeee  een,  aiss !  for  other  ootee  repine ; 
A  diftremt  okjeet  de  thsss  eges  rtQuir«  ; 
Jtp  Undp  QMMvisk  wuUs  no  heart  but  sn'iM, 
Jtnd  in  my  hrsmtt  the  imperftet  j»jfs  expire  I 
Yet  moraioff  emiles.  the  buer  noe  to  cheer. 
And  new-born  picsaore  bringt  to  happier  men : 
The  fields  to  sll  their  wonted  tributes  bear, 
To  wsrm  their  IKtIe  loves  the  birds  comptaia. 
/  frmitUas  meara  to  kirn  that  cenmet  hsar, 
And  weep  the  smtt,  kseamse  I  weep  ias,  vein.** 

and  adds  the  fbllowing  remark:— ^ It  will  easily  be 
perceived,  that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is 
of  any  value,  is  the  lines  printed  in  italica.  It  is 
equally  obvious,  that  except  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  th« 
use  of  the  single  word  ** fruitless**  for  fruitlessly 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines 
does  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  prose." 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that 
when  asleep  we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was 
well  answered  by  his  plain  neighbor,  **  Ah,  but  when 
ai^-ake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves  asleep?"  Things 
identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding  pas^ 
sage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prost 
an  order  of  words,  which  would  be  equally  pn^r  in 
a  poem;  nor  whether  there  are  not  beautiful  lines 
and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  good  poems, 
which  would  be  equally  becoming,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
has  ever  been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one. 
The  true  question  must  be,  whether  there  are  not 
modes  of  expression,  a  construction^  and  an  order  of 
sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in 
a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  dispropor 
tionate  and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and. 
vice  versa,  whether  in  the  language  of  a  serious  pociu 
there  may  not  be  an  arrangement  both  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of  (what  are  called) 
fgures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their  frequency, 
and  their  occasions,  which,  on  a  subject  of  equal 
weight,  would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and 
manly  prose.  I  contend,  that  in  both  cases,  this  un- 
fimess  of  each  for  the  place  of  the  other  frequently 
will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And,  first,  from  the  orij^in  of  metre.  This  I  would 
trace  to  the  balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spon- 
taneous effort  which  strives  to  hold  in  check  tha 
workings  of  passion.    It  might  be  essily  explainsdx 
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likewise,  in  what  manner  this  salutary  antagonism  is 
asMsted  by  the  very  state  which  it  counteracts,  and 
how  this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into 
metr*  ,iu  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term,)  by  a  so- 
p«  .«ning  act  of  the  will  and  judgment,  consciously, 
%  V  l<>r  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleasure.  Assuming 
tkrwe  priiicipl^B  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we  de- 
duce from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the 
Clitic  is  entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work. 
First:  that  as  the  elements  of  metre  owe  their  eiist- 
ence  to  a  state  of  increased  excitement,  so  the  metre 
itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  natural  language 
of  excitement.  Secondly :  that  as  these  elements  aro 
formed  into  metre  artificially,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with 
the  design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight 
yvixh  emotion,  so  the  traces  of  present  volition  should, 
throughout  the  metrical  language,  be  proportionally 
dncemible.  Now,  these  two  conditions  must  be  re- 
conciled and  co-present  There  must  be,  not  only  a 
partnershif),  but  a  union ;  an  interpenetration  of  pas- 
sion and  will,  of  gpontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary 
purpose.  Again :  this  union  can  be  manifested  only 
in  a  frequency  of  forms  and  figures  of  speech,  (origin- 
ally the  offipring  of  passion,  but  now  the  adopted 
children  of  power,)  greater  than  would  be  desired  or 
endured  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  en- 
couraged, and  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure 
which  such  emotion,  so  tempered  and  mastered  by 
the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating.  It  not 
only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying 
language,  than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  case  in 
which  there  did  not  exist,  as  there  does  in  the  present, 
a  previous  and  well  understood,  though  tacit,  compact 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this 
species  and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement  We 
may,  in  some  measure,  apply  to  this  union,  the  an- 
swer of  PoLixENEs,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  to  Perdi- 
ta's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilly-flowers,  because 
she  hod  heard  it  said. 


Thnro  \%  an  art  which  io  their  piednen  shares 
WiU)  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.    Saf  there  be : 
Yet  nature  ii  made  better  by  no  mean. 
Bill  nniure  make*  that  mean.    St>  ev'n  that  art. 
Which  yoM  iny  adds  to  nature,  w  an  art 
That  nature  makes  !    You  fiee,  Rweet  maid,  we  marry 
Jl  /rentier  fcion  to  the  leildett  stock : 
And  make  ctmccivo  a  bark  of  ruder  kind 
By  bud  nf  nobler  race.    This  \»  an  art. 
Which  docs  mend  nature— change  il  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  ii  nature.** 


•  • 

•  t 
I  < 


Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  effects  of  metro.  As 
far  an  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  vivacity  and  susceptibility  both  of  the  general 
feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This  effect  it  produces 
by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and  by  the 
quick  reciprucntions  of  curiosity,  still  gratified  and 
still  re-cxnird,  which  are  too  slight  indeed,  to  be  at 
any  one  motnent  objects  of  distinct  consciousness, 
yet  oecomc  considerable  in  their  apgrcgnte  influence- 
As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine,  during  an- 
imated  conversation,  they  act    powerfully    though 


themselves  uimoticed.  Where,  therefore, 
pondent  food  and  appropriate  matter  are  not  providat 
for  the  attention  and  feelings,  thui  roused,  theie  mai 
needs  be  a  disappointment  lelt ;  like  that  of  iMpng 
in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  etair-^MM,  whn 
we  had  prepared  our  miudee  for  a  leap  of  duMtr 
four. 

The  disctunon  on  the  powers  of  metre  ia  ftm 
preface  ii  highly  ingenious,  and  toacfaee  at  all  piiirii 
on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find  any  ■tatement  of  ii 
powers  considered  abstractly  ai^  separately.  Oi 
the  contrary,  Mr.  WordsworUi  seema  always  Io  mf6r 
mate  metre  by  the  powers  which  it  eierls  doriq^ 
(and,  as  I  think,  in  consequence  of)  its 
with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thai,  the 
difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elemeon  ac 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  Id  prodaBt 
its  own  efiects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  DDobb 
and  trisyllable  rhymes,  indeed,  foim  a  lower  spedM 
of  wit,  and  attended  to,  exclusively  for  their  om 
sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  wam^ 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  *Sqiiia 
who  had  promised  him  a  hare : 

"Tell  me,  thou  ton  of  gn^t  Cadwalloder 
Hsat  leot  the  bars,  or  bsst  thou  swallow'd  bert 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resemblss  ^ 
the  aptness  of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  mesanal 
yest  worthless  or  disagreeable  by  itself,  hut  gitai 
vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with  which  it  ii  p» 
portionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  the  **  Children  of  the  Wood.**  If 
no  means  satisfies  my  judgment  We  ail  wiffinilr 
throw  ourselves  back  for  a  while  into  the  iedofiaf 
our  childhood.  This  ballad,  therefore,  we  read  m* 
der  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feelin|^ 
as  would  equally  endear  us  to  poems  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  tbi 
opposite  extreme  of  gaudy  and  technic-al  omameoL 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  a  still  greats 
degree  before  the  introduction  of  writing,  metre, 
especially  a//t7era/<t>e  metre,  (whether  alliterative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  words,  as  in  '*  Pierce  Ploumsn," 
or  at  the  end,  as  in  rhymes)  possessed  an  independent 
value,  as  assisting  the  recollection,  and.  consequently, 
the  preservation  of  any  Kcries  of  truths  or  incidents. 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  6ctm 
that  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood,*'  owes  either  its  pre- 
servation or  its  popularity  to  its  metncal  forro.  Mr. 
Marshal's  repository  afli)rds  a  number  of  tales  in 
prose,  inferior  in  palhoe  and  general  merit  Some  of 
as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.  ToM 
HicKATiiRiFT.  Jack  the  Ciaxt-killeb,  Goodt 
Two-shoes,  and  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  are 
formidable  rivuls.  And  that  they  have  continued  in 
pn){>o,  cannot  tte  fairly  explained  by  the  assumption, 
that  the  coinjwrntive  meanness  of  their  thoughtpsnd 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre. 
The  scene  of  Goody  Two-siioes  in  the  churcb 
is  perfectly  8U{«reptible  of  metrical  narration;  sod 
among  the  0<ivf«ira  ^avfia^oTaray  even  of  the  present 
age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image  than 
that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  thatjlew  out  oftkegiaMti 
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■ed  by  the  trenMndous  voice  with  which 
>r  answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic 
iTHRirr ! 

hese  we  turn  to  oompoeitions,  nnixerMUjr, 
ndently  of  all  early  aiaociationi,  beloved 
d,  would  the  Maria,  The  Monk,  or  The 
's  Ass  of  Sterne,  be  read  with  more  de- 
ive  a  better  chance  of  immortality,  had 
ut  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  oom- 
jrme,  than  in  the  present  state  T  If  I  am 
mistaken,  the  general  reply  would  be  in 
re.  Nay,  I  will  confos,  that  in  Mr. 
[I's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote  por 
Simon  Lee,  Agile  Fell,  The  Bbooars, 
Sailor's  Mother,  notwithstanding  the 
hich  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them, 
poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
ould  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in 
and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
have  been,  in  a  moral  essay,  or  pedes- 

• 
itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  atten- 
erefore  excites  the  question — ^Why  is  the 
be  thus  stimulated  ?    Now  the  question 
inswered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  metre  it- 
a  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional,  and 
m  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and 
to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded. 
J  conceive  any  other  answer  that  can  be 
iven,  short  of  this :  I  write  in  metre,  be- 
about  to  use  a  language  difl^nt  from 
<e.    Besides,  where  the  language  is  not 
nteresling  soever  the  reflections  are  that 
)  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind 
)ughts  or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre 
)(\en  become  feeble.    Take  the  three  last 
lie  Sailor's  Mother,  for  instance.    If  I 
moment  abetmct  from  the  eflect  produced 
or's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal 
judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  he 
Scient  reason  for  their  being  written  met- 


eontinuinf,  the  nid, 
in,  who  manjr  a  day 

the  teas  ;  but  Ke  ia  dead  ; 
ark  he  wai  cast  awajr : 
re  travelled  Tar  at  Hull,  to  fee 
thea  he  mi^ht  have  left,  or  other  propertf . 

and  cace.  they  both  were  hit ; 

f  son's  bird  ;  and  neat  and  trim 

I ;  many  voyafes 

ns  bird  hath  f  one  with  him : 

t  he  sailed  he  led  the  bird  behind ; 

ht  be,  perhaps,  from  bodinga  of  hia  miod. 

{How- lodger's  care 
t,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 
me  back  again  ;  and  there 
when  my  son  was  dead  ; 
,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 
vith  me.  Sir !  he  took  so  much  delight  in  It** 

portioning  the  eropha«iB  we  read  these 
is  to  make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even 
hymes  could  scarcely  produce  an  equal 
ilty  and  strangeness,  as  we  feel  here  in 
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finding  rkywte$  atattia  sentences  to  exclusively  ooi- 
loquiaL  I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that 
visionary  state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  genius  had  placed 
the  poet's  imagination,  (a  state,  which  spreads  iia  in- 
fluence and  coloring  over  all  that  oo-exists  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

''The  afanplest,  sod  the  most  flkmifisr  Ihinas 
Gain  a  strante  power  of  vrasding  aws  srooad  thsm  ;"*) 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  haye  ftlt 
an  abrupt  downfidl  in  tfaeae  verses  from  the  preceding 
stansif 

"Tbs  aodeat  apirit  is  act  dssd ; 
Old  tioMs,  thouffbt  I,  are  brestluDir  thers  I 
Prood  waa  I.  that  ny  ooontry  bred 
Sach  atraogth,  a  dignity  ao  hit ! 
She  beffged  an  shns,  like  one  in  poor  estate; 
1  looked  at  bar  sgaio,  nor  did  my  prids  abate.*' 


It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  ia,  beskles,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  stanas  furnish  the  only  fiur  instance 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  sll  Mr.  Words- 
worth's vnitings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imita- 
tion, of  the  retd  and  very  language  of  low  and  nuiie 
life,  fieed  from  provincialiams. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  positkin  from  all  the  cansea 
elsewhere  assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper 
form  of  poetiy,  and  poetry  imperfect  and  defective 
without  metre.  Metre,  therefore,  having  been  con- 
nected with  poetry  moat  often  and  by  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness, whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre  must, 
though  it  be  not  itself  eueKtUMy  poetic,  haVe  never- 
theless  some  property  in  common  with  poetry,  as  an 
intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I  may  dare  borrow 
a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemntry)  of 
mordauni  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre. 
Now,  poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  aflSrms,  does 
always  imply  passion,  which  word  must  be  here 
understood  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an  excited 
state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have 
its  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  But  where 
there  exists  that  degree  of  genius  and  talent  which 
entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honors  of  a  poet,  the 
very  act  of  poetic  compoaition  itself  m,  and  is  aUovoed 
to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment, which,  of  course,  justifies  and  demands  a  cor- 
respondent difl^rence  of  language,  as  truly,  though 
not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree,  as  the  excitement 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the 
description  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is 
as  much  and  as  oflen  derived  from  the  force  and  fer^ 
vor  of  the  describer,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms,  or 


*  Altered  from  the  deacription  of  Nigbt-Mare  in  lbs  Re> 
morae: 

"  Oh  Heaven !  *t  w  as  rrightfhl !  Now  mn  down  and  stared  st 
By  hideous  shapes  that  cannot  be  remembered  ; 
Now  eeeinir  nothing,  and  imaging  nothing ; 
But  only  beinc  afraid— Glided  with  fear ! 
While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 
Had  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  ms  :** 

N.  B.  Tboogb  Shakspeare  baa.  for  bis  own  mtl-JusUftim^ 
purpoaea,  introduced  the  Night-ATore  with  ber  own  foals,  yet 
Mair  means  a  Sister,  or  perhaps  a  Hag. 
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incidentR.  which  constitute  their  subject  and  mate- 
riali.  The  wheels  take  fire  from  the  mere  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what 
modifications,  this  mny  bo  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  atp 
tempt  to  define  m  on  aOer  remark  on  Mr.  Worda- 
worth's  reply  to  this  ohje<'tion.  or  rather  on  his  objec- 
tion to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  his  prefoce. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if 
not  tfie  same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  ad- 
duce the  high  spiritual  instinct  of  the  human  being, 
impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmonious  adjustment, 
and  thuit  e^tablishiMg  the  principle,  thut  all  the  parts 
of  an  oi^nnizcd  whole  must  be  aiwimilated  to  the 
more  imjHirtant  and  ensejitial  parts.  This  and  the 
preceding  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the 
imitaticf  arts,  and  that  imitation,  as  opposed  to  copy- 
ing, consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  same, 
throughout  the  radically  different,  or  of  the  differ^ 
ent  throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets  of 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opin- 
ion, (fledurcd  from  all  the  foregoing,)  that  in  every 
impartof  the  won!  essential,  which  would  not  here 
involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  e$iiential  difllerence  between  the  language  of 
piote  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet, 
the  rcodcr's  symi«thy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the 
diflferent  parts  is  taken  Vor  granted,  rather  |)erhaps  too 
easily.  He  has  not.  at  least,  attempted  to  win  or  com- 
pel it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my  conception, 
•t  least,  the  lines  rejected,  as  of  no  value,  do,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as 
little  from  the  Innsiioge  of  common  life,  as  those 
which  he  has  printed  in  italics,  as  po«(!>e»>ing  genuine 
excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honorably  distin- 
guished, two  of  them  d lifer  from  pn>sc  even  more 
widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow, 
in  the  position  of  the  words : 

"J  diff'trenf  ohjict  do  thnc  cyt$  t  r  quirt ; 
My  liiiK-ly  sn^uihh  nif.'lti  no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  tht  tmperfict  Joys  npire.'^ 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but 
•  truth,  of  which  no  man  ever  doubled  ?  videlicet, 
that  there  are  sentences  which  would  be  equully  in 
their  place,  both  in  verse  and  pn>e.  Assuredly,  it 
does  not  prove  the  point,  whirh  altme  rct^uircs  proof, 
namely,  that  there  are  not  poyMiges  which  would  suit 
the  one,  and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this 
sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the  ordiimr\'  language  of 
men  by  the  epithet  to  morning.  (!  or  we  will  set 
aside,  at  present,  the  con^idem(l(ln  thut  the  jxirticular 
word  "  »mi!in*r"  is  hackneyed,  and,  (us  it  invohes  a 
sort  of  fier^onilicution.)  not  quite  congruous  with  the 
common  and  material  attribute  of  shining.)  And, 
doubtle^fl,  this  adjunction  of  epithets,  for  the  purpose 
of  additional  description,  where  no  (tarticular  ottcn- 
tion  is  deinuiided  for  the  quality  of  the  thing,  would 
be  noticed  ns  giving  a  p<>etic  ca*t  to  a  man's  conver- 
mion.  Shnulil  the  s|iQrUsman  exclaim,  "come,  boys! 
he  rosy  morn  calls  you  up,**  he  will  be  supposed  to 


have  some  song  in  his  head.  Bat  no  one  svpick 
this,  when  he  says,  "  a  wet  rooming  shall  not  eoafitt 
us  to  our  beds.'*  This,  then,  is  either  a  defect  a 
poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in  oe 
ajirmative,  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  am  ok 
poem,  of  any  confessedly  great  poet,  from  HoDcr  fe 
Milton,  or  from  Eschylus  lo  Sliakspe«re.  and  towif 
out  (in  thought  I  mean)  every  instance  ot'  ih»  bad 
If  the  number  of  these  fancied  erasures  did  notmr 
tie  him.  or  if  he  continued  lo  deem  the  work  i» 
proved  b>'  their  total  omiwion,  he  must  advance  r» 
sons  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  e\  idence — nam 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature:  oihenn 
I  should  not  hesitate  lo  ooruider  him  as  a  man  dock 
much  proof  againtl  all  authority,  »m  dtodlo'iL  IV 
second  line, 

*'  Aad  reddcnioff  Pbvbus  UHs  fait  cuMea  fir«  ;** 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  wordsi  Bot  tfaic 
it  is  a  bod  line,  not  because  the  language  it  dmnn 
from  that  of  prose,  but  because  it  conveys  incoDfra- 
ous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the  cause  and  te 
eficct,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  rr;>ftjgal» 
tire  of  the  thing ;  in  short,  berauae  it  dtStn  fna 
the  language  of  good  seniie!  That  the  **  PhtEba" 
is  hackneyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an  uitUt^ 
fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which  the  aute 
wrote,  and  iM>t  deduced  from  the  nature  of  At 
thing.  That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  myifadBp. 
is  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.  Yet  «1m 
the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was  re-kindled.  » 
cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  elde»t  poets,  cot 
ofl*  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machiotfr. 
and  deprived  of  all  acknou^edged  guaniians  and  iv» 
hols  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  natandlj 
induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  thive  fabuloa 
I>er))onnges.  those  fi>rins  of  the  supernatural  m  nature  * 
which  had  given  them  such  dear  delicht  ia  liic 
poems  of  their  great  mo&ters.  Nay.  even  at  th:s  dar 
what  scholar  of  eeiiial  taste  will  not  so  fors^iope- 
thise  with  them,  as  to  reail  with  pleasure  m  Pe- 
TRARCir,  CiiAiCER.  or  SpENSER.  what  he  WOUiC 
perhaps  condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modem  poet* 

I  rcineinber  no  ytoct  \\hi>se  writinus  wuuid  nff- 
lier  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Wonisworlh's  theory,  tban 
Spr.NssFR.  Yet  will  Mr.  Wonlsworth  sav.  that  tLf 
style  of  the  following  stanzas  is  either  undisiincub'^ 
ed  fnm\  pn>se.  and  the  langijnee  of  ordinary  hfe.  or. 
that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  UUs  m  the 
Faerj*  Queen  ? 

"  By  thia  th*'  northtrn  wnprnner  had  set 
Ilifl  Bf-venfiilJ  itMiie  tii-hind  the  vt^aHfatt  Plarrc, 
That  waf  in  oi'ean  wavei  ret  never  wi  t. 
Put  firm  if  fixt  and  c*<n4lL'th  lirht  rrnm  farTS 
Tu  all  that  in  the  wild  di>«*|i  wandrrmif  nre. 
Anil  chtNTfu!  rhunticleor  with  his  no'r  shrill 
Ilnd  warned  once  that  Phfpbcc'f  fiery  r«rra 
In  haxle  was  climbing  up  the  «a«iern  hill. 
Full  envious  that  nif  ht  to  luoic  hi*  rt)«<in  did  HH.** 

Book  1.  Cam.  S.  St  S. 


*nut  siill  more  bjr  ilie  mechanical  ■yalem  of  phil 
which  ha<  nircdiesvir  infi>cied  our  theolovira]  opipioi;  ni 
teaching  \u  to  con«ider  the  world  in  its  relalioo  to  God*  as  rf 

,  a  build ui<  to  It*  niaaon.  leave*  lira  idea  of  oauiprasaaBa  a 

!  mere  abaiiact  notion  in  the  itato-rocMn  of  our : 
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"  Ai  h»t  the  (olilen  oricntall  f  at« 
or  f  rvatr«i  henren  nan  to  opm  fkyra. 
And  Phii-biw  frHli  aa  brfdMcrome  lo  hit  mata, 
l'«iiir  tlauiicinc  liurth,  ahakuig  hi*  ileawia  hajra, 
AimI  liuiTa  III*  rli«i'riiic  baanu  ihrouf  li  (lunmy  ayre  ; 
Whirh  whi'ii  thif  wakeful  clfe  perceived,  iitr«ishtway 
He  Harted  up.  and  did  him  aelfe  prepayre 
la  «uo-tnicht  armef,  and  batuiloua  array ; 
Fur  Willi  ihttt  paean  piuud  be  conabat  will  that  day." 

B.  \.  Can.  5.  St. 'i. 

Oi  the  rontrar)*.  to  how  many  pemaget.  both  in 
^ymn  tuMiki  oiid  in  blank  vene  poems,  could  I  (were 
it  nuC  inviJious)  direct  the  reader's  attention,  the 
Myl«  of  which  ia  moat  unpoetic  becauae,  and  only 
\  il  I*  the  atyle  of  profef  lie  will  nol  lup- 
me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  auch  veraet, 

"  I  pal  ny  bat  upon  my  head. 
And  walk'd  into  the  strand ; 
And  tbera  I  met  another  man, 
Wbutc  hat  waa  m  bia  band." 

1\i  such  sperimeni  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and 
full  reply,  that  these  linos  are  not  bad,  because  they 
mie  vniMiflir;  but  because  they  are  empty  of  all 
B«nae  and  leoling.  and  that  it  were  an  idle  attempt 
lo  pcoTe  that  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it  is 
•vident  that  he  is  not  a  man.  But  the  sense  shall  he 
food  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified, 
ibe  subject  interesting,  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and 
TCt  the  stylo  shall,  notwithstanding  all  these  merits, 
be  justly  blameable  as  protair,  and  solely  because 
the  wortis  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
ihexr  apfiropriute  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable 
to  mrfrical  cnrnpfwilion.  The  **  Civil  JVan  "  of  Daniel. 
I*  an  in^trurtivp,  and  even  interesting  work;  but 
take  the  fiji lowing  stanzas,  (and  from  the  hundred 
imtam-p*  whirh  abound,  I  might  probably  have  se- 
lecteil  uthen  far  more  striking :) 

"  And  lo  ibr  (-nd  we  may  with  bcMer  eaie 
I)i«ccrn  the  irtu'  difc<mr<e,  vuuehnafi;  to  ihow 
Wh-ii  wert-  tiie  tune*  ruresoins  near  to  theaa^ 
Th^i  ihe«f  we  may  with  better  pn>fit  know. 
Trii  iiuw  ibv  wiirld  fell  into  thit  diieaM ; 
And  hiiw  •«•  cr*'jl  duleuiperaiure  did  xrow ; 
Hii  phall  w«  M*e  with  what  diigree*  it  came ; 
iluw  Uunci  at  full  do  aoon  wax  out  of  frame.** 

"  T*-n  kinfF  bad  Uum  the  Norman  conqu'ror  reif n'd 
With  inrrmiil  and  variable  fiii«*, 
IV lira  LnFlartii  ti»  hrr  k'reainrt  heichi  attained 
(II  ptiwrr.  diMnimun,  slory,  wealth,  and  atate ; 
ArVr  It  had  with  iiiui'h  ailo  iiiPlain'd 
TJi^  Vi'ilriir<:  of  prinrn  with  debate 
Fur  liil«-#.  hikI  ilie  often  mutinies 
(J:'  nublea  fur  llieir  ancient  libtfrliea/* 

"  K>T  fir4'  tbf  Niirman.  con<iu'rinc  all  by  miiht, 
lly  mirht  wmi  furri-d  to  kvfp  what  he  had  (ot; 
Mitmr  iiur  cahinnu  aiiii  thi:  furm  of  riKht 
With  lureisn  ri(n«titu(ion«,  he  had  broucht ; 
MwriTine  tM*  mi'liiy,  huiiibliiiff  thu  pnorer  wtcht. 
By  all  rt-vrrt-it  nicin*  that  could  b**  wrouchi; 
Afiil  makinx  in^  hUCCRMinn  douiitful.  runt 
ilw  miw-foi  ttaie.  and  left  it  tuiLuU-nt." 

B.  1.  Sl  7.  8.  0. 

Will  it  be  conteniled.  on  tlie  one  side,  that  these 
bim  are  mean  and  senseless  \  Or,  on  the  other,  that 
tbnr  are  not  imisaic.  ami  for  ikat  reoaon  unpoetleff 
TTiii  poet's  well-oiefiied  epithet  ia  lh«t  of  tht  ■* 


languaged  Danid ;"  but  likewise,  and  by  the  consent 
I  of  his  contem|M)raries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding 
'  critics,  the  **  pnisaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus 
deaignato  this  wise  and  amiable  writer,  from  the  fre- 
I  quent  incorrcspondency  of  hii  diction  to  his  metre  in 
j  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not  only  deem  them 
valimble  and  interesting  on  other  accounts,  but  will- 
ingly admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his 
pi>em«,  and  especially  in  his  EpiftUi,  and  in  his  IFy- 
men*a  Triumph,  many  aiKl  exquisite  specimens  of  that 
style  which,  as  the  neutnd  ground  of  iirtjse  and  verse, 
is  common  to  both.  A  fine,  and  almost  faulllen  ex- 
tract,  eminent  as  fur  other  oeauties,  so  for  its  perfec- 
tion in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb's 
Dramatic  Specimens,  &c.  a  work  of  variotis  interests 
from  the  nature  of  the  selections  themselves,  (all 
from  the  pla)-s  of  Shakspcare's  contemporaries.)  and 
deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the  notes, 
which  are  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  czpross- 
ed  with  all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  pusftihio  effects  of  practical  adherence 
to  a  theory,  that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose 
and  vorae.  (if  it  does,  indeed,  claim  for  the  latter  a 
yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  average  stylo  of  men 
in  the  viva  voce  intercoun<c  of  real  life.)  we  might 
anticipate  the  following,  as  not  the  least  likely  to  oc- 
cur. It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  l>ef<>rc  ob- 
senetl,  that  the  metre  itself,  the  sole  acknowledged 
diflcrenco,  will  occoMionally  become  metre  to  the  eye 
only.  Tlie  cxistonre  of  prtnuiitmii,  and  that  thoy  de- 
tract from  the  merit  uf  a  poem,  mutt  at  length  be 
conre«lc<l,  when  a  number  of  successive  liiifs  rnn  be 
renderr<l,  oven  to  the  m(«t  delicate  car,  tinrccnKniih 
able  OS  vcree.  or  ns  having  even  \teen  intrmlcd  for 
vene.  by  simpily  tniiiM'rihing  fhcin  as  pni*>o:  when, 
if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verve,  this  ctiu  In'  cfTt'clcd 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  rexloring 
one  ur  twn  wim)*!  to  their  pro|ier  places,  from  which 
they  had  Itccii  t  runs  planted*  fur  no  osfigiiablc  cause 

*  .V  tho  inscniiiua  renlleman,  under  the  infliif>nr<«  of  the 
Traitic  Muin',  rnnirirpil  to  di^lnrnti',  "I  wi»h  ynu  a  fiiod 
mnmins.  Pir !  Thank  ynu,  Pir,  and  1  with  you  the  aame.** 
into  two  lilank  vprae  herokf : 

To  ynu  a  mnmins  ipmmI.  rood  Sir !  1  winh. 
Vou,  Sir :  I  ihank  :  lo  you  tiie  Mmo  wiali  I. 

In  those  parifl  of  Mr.  Wurdiwiirth'a  worka  whirh  I  have 
thfiruushly  •>udiiii,  i  linil  ffwpr  in«>an)'f«  m  whirh  thii  wuuld 
be  praniriMf  ihin  I  havn  met  in  many  pi  rmo,  whi-re  nn  ap- 
pmximiitinn  uf  pri**«>  hat  bi>en  iMliilouily.  mid  on  »r*ti'm, 
suardivl  aciinvt.  Indeed,  eirrpimc  the  ■iiipyaa  already 
•IUOIihI  fiiiMi  iIm'  Satior'M  Mather,  1  ran  n-culiirl  \tiV  hIip  in- 
■tani'e.  viz  :  n  Hhnri  |>i*4iiii^  «if  Tmr  ur  fi\f  \\w-*  in  'ih*  liro' 
thrrt.  that  mmlr!  uf  Tne'i^h  pnitiiril,  whirh  I  ii)ii>r  fri  n-ad 
with  unrhiUilitl  pye. — "  Jamrm,  pfiinlinc  to  r«  anntinii.  nver 
wbich  tiM'y  had  nil  piit|MiiM-d  to  rrtiim  in.aM.i-r.  inlMrinKd 
thi'in  tiiai  Ik-  wuuM  wnit  fur  thi  m  thi-rt'.  TIhv  inrti-l,  iind 
hi«  nmirtdi'  pi*m'iI  ihur  way  «inii«  two  hnuM  ti(\fr.  hut  tht^ 
dill  n  I  it  find  hnn  at  ihi>  niipo:niH  phfK,  n  nrfumftimrf  »f 
whttk  tkry  took  Hit  ktrH:  but  one  nf  thetn  ri>inc  tiy  rhnnrs 
into  tiie  hiiuik>,  wlii'-h  at  thia  iimi*  w.it  Jiim>-«'ii  hmiw,  li-nrat 
tkire  thii  nnhiNly  h:id  ivt  n  hiiti  nil  th  it  d.-ir-'*  Thii  only 
ehiince  whirh  hue  b*^n  madn  ii  in  ih*  iMikUMin  nf  tho  hitle 
word  tk^rt  in  two  imianrf*.  thp  potiiinn  in  ihi>  iiricuiiil  lieinf 
dearly  aurh  s*  ia  not  adnpt«il  in  ordinary  r>>nTrra.riim.  Ths 
•Umt  words  printed  m  ttitica,  were  lO  marknl  Itrrauas^ 
Ihwarfi  good  sad  csnuine  Enslwh.  tbey  are  nut  the  phrase- 
'  af  es— ee  suessisaiioa,  siiher  ia  the  word  put  ia  op 
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I,  bat  that  of  the  author's  convenience ;  but 
if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the  final 
word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  arawer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  an- 
ticipated remark,  "  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other 
distinctions,"  is  contained  in  the  following  words: 
"The  distinction  of  rhyme  and  metre  is  voluntary 
find  uniform,  and  not  like  that  produced  by  (what  is 
called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  lo  infinite 
caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.  In  the  one  case,  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction 
he  may  choose  to  connect  with  the  passion."  But  is 
this  a  podL,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speaking  ?  No,  sorely ! 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman ;  or,  at  best,  of  a  vain  or 
ignorant  phantast!  And  might  not  brains  so  wild 
and  so  deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with 
rhymes  and  metres,  as  they  are  supposed  to  eflect 
with  modes  and  figures  of  speech?  How  is  the 
reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he  continue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault?  The 
ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish 
the  principles  of  writing,  than  to  furnish  rule*  how  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  written  by  others ; 
if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could  be 
separated.  But  if  it  bo  asked,  by  what  principles  the 
poet  is  to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  sort  and  order  of  words  which  he  hears 
in  the  market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field?  I 
reply:  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poeti  but  a 
■illy  or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name !  By  the 
principles  of  grammar,  logic,  psychology!  In  one 
word,  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  material  and 
spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art,  as.  if  it  have 
been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sentte,  and  ren- 
dered instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative 
and  reward  of  ourprast  conscious  reasonings,  insights, 
and  conclusions,  and  acquires  the  nnme  of  taste. 
By  what  rule  that  docs  not  leave  the  reader  at  the 
poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the  latter  to 
distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  sup- 
pressed,  and  the  language  which  is  characteristic  of 
indulged,  anger?  Or  between  thot  of  rage  ond  that 
of  jealousy?  Is  it  obtained  by  wandering  about  in 
search  of  an<rry  or  jealous  people  in  uncultivated 
society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words?  Or  not  far 
rather  by  the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon 
the  all  in  each  of  human  nature?  By  meditation, 
rather  than  by  observation  ?  And  by  the  latter  in 
consequence  only  of  the  former?  As  eyes,  for 
which  the  former  has  pre-determined  their  field  of 
vision,  and  to  which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communicates 
a  microscopic  power?  There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe, 
a  man  now  living,  who  has  from  his  own  inward  ex- 
perience, a  clearer  intuition  thon   Mr.  Wordsworth 

pomlion,  or  in  the  connection  br  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men 
in  Reneral  would  have  taid,  "  but  that  was  a  circumginnce 
tbef  paid  no  attention  to.  or  took  no  notice  of,"  and  the  Inn- 
guafe  ia,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only  by  the 
Bsrrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  car  could  luspect  that 
these  wntenecs  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on  thote  very 
words  alone  could  the  aaepicion  have  been  grounded. 


himself,  that  the  last  mentioned  are  the  true 
of  genial  discrimination.  Tlirougb  the  aanie 
and  by  the  same  creative  agency,  will  the  poscfr 
tinguish  the  degree  and  kind  of  the  excitemeal  |» 
duced  by  the  very  act  of  poetic  compoaition.  Ail» 
tuitively  will  he  know,  what  difierencei  of  Mjlt  i 
at  once  inspires  and  justifiea ;  what  intermixliB*  4 
consciotis  volition  is  natural  to  that  atate;  udk 
what  instances  such  figures  and  colors  of  speeHl^ 
generate  into  mere  creatures  of  an  arbitrary 
cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or 
For  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evideDee,^ 
covering  at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  ao  is  it  tfat|» 
rogative  of  poetic  genius  to  diatinguish.  by  parairi 
instinct,  its  proper  oflEspring  from  the  dnngaiqp 
which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  iairiea  of  6rin 
may  have  laid  in  its  cradle,  or  called  hf  its  oma 
Could  a  rule  be  given  from  wiihout,  poetry  andd 
cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  mechanied  at 
It  would  be  itop^uds  not  ToinnS'  The  mlet  ef  Ai 
IMAGINATION  are  themselves  the  very  poweit  of 
growth  and  production.  The  words  to  wUch  fhcf 
are  deducible  present  only  the  outlines  and  eitonl 
appearance  of  the  fruit  A  deceptive  coonteriatsf 
the  superficial  form  and  cotora  may  be  elabonted: 
but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and  heavy,  mi 
children  only  put  it  to  their  rooutha.  We  find  as  tf 
ficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legiiiBta 
language  of  poetic  fervor  seli^impaaaiooed,  Doanfli 
apostrophe  to  the  Sim  in  the  aecoDd  ataiiM  ot  ii 
*•  Progress  of  the  Soul." 

"  Thee,  nye  of  heaven !  this  ficat  sool  envies  aot: 
By  thy  male  forss  is  all  we  have,  bafot 
In  the  first  East  thoa  now  beftQD*st  to  diias. 
Buck' St  early  balm  and  island  spioefl  there ; 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  looee-reinM  career 
At  Tagui,  Po,  Seine,  Thamea,  and  Danow  dine. 
And  see  at  night  this  western  world  of  mine: 
Yet  hoEt  titou  not  more  nations  seen,  tbao  she. 
Who  before  thee  one  day  began  lo  be. 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  quench'd,  shall  long,  loog  oot-iw 
theel" 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one : 

"  Great  destiny,  the  commiraary  of  God, 
That  hast  marked  out  a  path  and  period 
For  ev'ry  thing  !    Who,  where  we  oflTuprinc  took. 
Our  ways  and  ends  Dee'st  at  one  instant :  thou 
Knot  of  all  causes !    Thou,  whose  changvleea  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  or  frowns  !    O  vouchsafe  thoii  to  kiok 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,**  4cc. 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  finin 
the  honors  of  unaffected  warmth  and  elevaticm  the 
madness  prepense  of  Pseudo-poesy,  or  the  siartliiur 
hysteric  of  weakness  over-exerting  itself,  which  buRta 
on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and  apos- 
trophes to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to 
Jealousy,  to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like  in  Dod»> 
ley's  collection,  and  the  magazines  of  that  day.  whirb 
seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of  veisei 
on  the  two  StrrroNs,  commencing  with 

"  Inoculation,  heavenly  maid  I  dcwend  !** 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted 
talents,  and  even  poets  of  true,  though  not  of  fint 
rate  genius,  have,  from  a  mistaken  theory,  deluded 
both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite  exireofr 
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d,  to  a  company  of  aemible  and  well-edu- 
nen,  the  introdactory  period  of  Cowley's 
'  his  *'  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  tmitation 
I  and  manner  of  the  Odea  of  Pindar.**  -  If 
ley)  a  roan  fhould  undertake  to  tranalate 
ord  for  word,  it  would  be  thought  that  one 
had  translated  another;  as  may  appear, 
that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the 
d  action  of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which 
eras  more  raving."  I  then  proceeded  with 
ee  version  of  the  seoc»d  Olympic,  composed 
iritable  purpose  of  radcnalizing  the  Tbeban 


•II  harmoniooi  tfaingi, 
ivordi  and  apeakiiiff  •trings, 
d,  what  hero.  wUt  tboa  aingl 
>py  man  to  equal  glories  bring  1 
(in  \hj  Doble  choice, 

}  hilb  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  voios. 
to  Jove  belong, 
Piia  claim  thy  song. 
;rst-fruiti  of  war.  tta*  Olympic  gmmes, 
TerM  up  to  Jotc; 

thy  striogi  may  move ! 
'hat  man  to  join  with  these  ean  worthy  prove  1 
>n  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
e  next  honor  claims ; 

no  nun  gives  place; 
Pisa'i  and  in  Virtne's  race; 
»re,  and  he  alone, 
wn  iwift  forefathefls  has  oatgone." 


he  company  exclaimed,  with  the  fall  assent 
that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this, 
incurably  mad.  I  then  translated  the  ode 
ireek.  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for 
1  the  irapreMion  was,  that  in  the  general 
of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connec- 
ransitions,  and  in  the  sober  m^esty  of  lofty 
ppeared  to  them  to  approach  more  nearly 
itlier  poetry  they  had  heard,  to  the  style  of 
in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first  strophe 
)  as  a  specimen : 

ontrolling  hymns  !  (or)  ye  hymne  the  sovereigns 

1  ?  what  Hero  T 

3  shall  we  celebrate  1 

is  of  Jove, 
ympiad  (or  the  Olympic  games)  did  Uercoles  es- 

• 

Voits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
n  for  the  four- horsed  car, 
victory  to  him, 
if  ui  now  to  voice  aloud ; 
the  HoMtsble. 
irk  of  Agrigeotum, 
led  fathers 
'er,  even  him 
9rves  his  native  city  erect  and  safe.*' 

such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only 
leviation  from  the  language  of  real  life? 
ey  by  no  other  means  to  be  precluded,  but 
action  of  all  distinctions  between  prose  and 
?  that  of  metre?  Surely,  good  sense,  and  a 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  hnman 
lid  be  amply  sufficient  to  provot  that  such 
ind  such  combinations  are  the  natiTe  pio- 
er  of  the  fiincy  nor  of  the  imagitiatioii ;  that 
ition  consists  in  the  excitement  of 


by  the  juxta-positioa  and  apparent  reconclliatioa  of 
widely  diflbrent  or  incompatible  things.  As  when* 
for  instance,  the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  imago 
of  a  voioe.  Surely,  no  untuual  taste  is  requisite  to 
see  cleariy,  that  this  compulsory  juxta-posittoii  is 
not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive  or  de- 
lightful forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  modifying  powers  with  which  the 
gonitis  of  the  poet  had  imited  and  inspirited  all  the 
objects  of  his  thought;  that  it  is  therefore  a  species 
of  vnU  a  pure  work  of  the  will,  and  implies  a  leisure 
and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  in- 
compatible with  the  steady  fervor  of  a  mind  pos- 
sessed and  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  its  subject  To 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  When  a  poem* 
or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced,  which  is  evi- 
dently vicious  in  the  figure  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  differs  from  the  style 
in  which  men  actually  convene ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plausible  or 
practicable,  or  capable  of  famishing  either  rule,  guid- 
ance, or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturaUy,  have  been 
deducod  in  the  author's  ovm  mind,  fiom  oonsiderft- 
tk>ns  of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  troth  and  nature  of 
things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works,  whose 
&me  is  not  of  ONE  country,  nor  of  ONE  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Continuation— Concerning  the  real  object  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble. Bfr.  Wordsworth  had  before  him  in  his  critical  prefkoe  ■ 
Elucidation  and  application  of  this. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to 
confine  bis  theory  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
close  accordance  with  the  actual  language  of  men,  to 
those  particular  subjects  from  low  and  rustic  life, 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  purposed  to 
naturalize  as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry. 
But  from  the  train  of  argument  that  follows ;  from 
the  reference  to  Milton ;  and  from  the  spirit  of  his 
critique  on  Gray's  sonnet,  those  sentences  appear  to 
have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty  than  actual 
limitations  of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does 
this  system  appear  on  a  close  examination;  and  so 
strange  and  overwhelming  in  its  consequences,*  that 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did  ever 
himself  adopt  it  in  the  imqualified  sense  in  which  his 
expressicms  have  been  understood  by  others,  and 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  striking  bat  untranslatable  epithet, 
which  the  celebrated  Meodeloeaohn  applied  to  the  greet 
founder  of  the  Critical  Phikisophy,  *'  Der  elUgtermelmemds 
Kent,**  i.  e.  the  all-beemshing,  or  rather  the  ail-U-netUng- 
enuking  Kant.  In  the  facility  and  force  of  compound  epi- 
thets, the  German,  (Vom  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflefitionsy 
approaches  to  the  Greek :  that  language  so 

"  Blessed  in  the  happy  manisfs  of  sweat  wovds.*' 

It  is  in  the  wofnl  haishness  of  its  soaods  akws  that  the 
Gtnaaa  need  ahriak  fKm  ths  eooBparisoa. 

8fT 
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which,  indeed,  according  to  all  the  common  laws  of 
interpretation,  they  leem  to  bear.  What  then  did  he 
mean  f  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear  perception, 
not  anaccompenied  with  disguct  or  contempt,  to  the 
gaudy  afiectations  of  a  ftyie  which  passed  too  current 
with  too  many  for  poetic  diction,  (though  in  truth,  it 
had  as  little  pretensioni  to  poetry  as  to  logic  or  com- 
mon sense,)  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time;  and 
feeling  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and 
least  ornamented  forms,  he  suffered  himself  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too  exclusive,  his 
predilection  for  a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from 
the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plode. It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  6nt 
merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct 
partiality.  But  the  real  object  which  he  had  in  view 
was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had 
been  long  before  most  happily  characterised  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so 
jortly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his 
remarks  on  Gkllert,  (see  Sammlung  Einiger  Al>- 
handlunged  von  Christian  Garve)  from  which  the 
following  is  literally  translated.  **The  talent  that  is 
required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or 
would  find  it  in  his  power  to  acquire:  the  talent  to 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  luid  yet 
to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the 
metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gifl,  if  ever  any 
one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  con* 
tributed  more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression 
which  his  fobles  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.  It  was 
a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  Buch  as.  in 
Germany,  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed,  just  aa 
one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attract- 
ive and  interesting ;  and  all  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and 
the  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence,  makes  a  far  greater  impression 
than  prose.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  the  grati- 
fication wliich  the  very  rhymes  aflbrd,  becomes  then 
no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification." 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  yet  of  recent  existence  in  our  language. 
Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spenser  occa- 
sionally compels  the  orthography  of  bin  words  into  a 
subservience  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Fairy  Queen 
is  an  almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Wal- 
ler's song,  "  Go,  lovely  Rose,"  <fec.,  is  doubtless  fami- 
liar to  most  of  my  readers ;  but  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more,  but  far 
less  deservedly,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Virgil  tra- 
vestied, I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and,  I  think, 
have  gratified  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
serious  works,  by  selecting  some  admirable  specimens 
of  this  style.  Iliere  are  not  a  few  poems  in  that  vo- 
ume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  im- 
age, and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  tfie 
poetiy  of  the  milder  muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that 


the  reader  sees  no  one  reaaoo  either  in  the  lek 
or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  h«  might  not 
said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  ocnvea 
and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  h«  oould  iMn 
pressed  such  thoughts  otherwise,  without  Urn  * 
jury  to  his  meaning. 

But,  in  truth,  our  language  m,  and,  from  Ifai 
dawn  of  poetry,  ever  baa  been,  particulariy  li 
compositians  distinguished  by  this  excellence, 
final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaocer*8  agi 
either  sounded  or  dropt  indiflferently.  We  ear 
■till  use  either  bdoved  or  6elop'<i,  according  i 
rhyme,  or  measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  V 
lemnity  may  require.  Let  the  reader,  then, 
adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  f 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  lait  ayllftble,  I  y 
then  venture  to  ask  what,  even  in  the  ooUoqni 
guage  of el^^t  and  unaffected  women,  (wlna 
peculiar  mistresses  of**  pure  English,  and  undeti 
what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seoningly 
unstudied,  than  the  following  etnniiia  Horn  Chai 
Troilua  and  Creseide. 


"  And  a(\er  this  forth  to  the  fata  hi 
Tber  u  Oeieide  oat  rode  a  fall  code  paast 
And  op  and  doon  then  made  he  suuijr  a  wostij 
And  to  himself  fall  oA  he  saki,  Alas! 
Fro  hennli  rode  mjr  tilkse  and  mjr  solas : 
At  woald  bUsiful  God  now  for  hi*  joia, 
I  might  her  seoe  aiten  come  into  Tioie ! 
And  to  the  yoader  hill  I  iran  her  cnide, 
Alas !  sod  there  I  took  of  her  ny  Icavs: 
And  yond  I  saw  her  to  her  fkthir  rkle  s 
For  eorrow  of  whtdi  my  hearte  shall  to-clevs; 
And  hithtr  home  I  came  when  H  was  eve ; 
And  here  I  dwril ;  ont-casl  from  alia  jois. 
And  shall.  Ul  I  maie  seen  her  cfte  in  Troie. 
And  of  himaeife  imarioid  he  ofte 
To  ben  defaitid,  pale  and  waxen  lem 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  meo  laidin  aofte. 
What  roaf  it  be  ?    Who  can  the  aothe  ffoea. 
Why  Troilud  hath  all  thit  heaTineM  1 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  melancbolie. 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  such  phantaaie. 
Another  time  imaginin  he  would  f 

That  every  wight,  that  passed  him  by  the  wey 
Had  of  him  routbe.  and  that  they  aaieo  aboiald, 
I  am  right  sorry,  Troiius  will  die  ! 
And  thus  he  drove  a  daie  yet  Torth  or  twey. 
As  ye  have  horde  :  sue  he  life  g  an  he  to  lede 
As  he  that  strove  betwixio  hope  and  drede : 

For  which  him  likid  in  his  songia  shewe 
Th'  eucheson  of  his  wo  as  he  best  might. 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordis  but  a  fewe. 
Somewhat  his  woefull  herte  for  to  light. 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'ia  sight 
With  sofle  voice  he  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  abaent  was,  gan  sing  aa  ye  may  hear : 


This  song  when  he  thus  aoncin  had,  fall 
He  fell  again  into  his  aighia  otde : 
And  every  night,  aa  waa  bia  wonte  to  dose. 
He  atode  the  bright  moone  to  beholde. 
And  all  his  aorrowo  to  the  nnoone  he  tolde. 
And  said :  I  wis,  when  thou  art  homid  oewe. 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trevre!*' 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  i 
where  the  scholar  and  the  poet  suppliea  the  mat 
but  the  perfect  well-bred  gentleman  the  ezprei 
and  the  arrangement,  is  George  Herbert    As 
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'  thd  subject,  and  the  too  frequent  quaint, 
houghtt,  his  **  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poenw 
tHjaculationB,"  are  comparatively  but  lit- 
shall  extract  two  poems.  The  fint  is  a 
lly  admirable  fi>r  the  weight,  number, 
•n  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  simple  dig- 
anguage.  (Unless,  indeed,  a  fastidious 
)bject  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.) 
s  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have 
ily  for  the  present  purpose,  but,  likewise, 
example  and  illustration  of  an  assertion 
I  former  page  of  these  sketches :  namely, 
acteristic  fault  of  our  elder  poets  is  the 
at  whicti  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
vemhers;  the  one  conveying  the  most 
ights  m  the  most  correct  and  natural  lan- 
•ther  in  the  most  iantastic  language  ooil- 
lost  trivial  thoughts.  The  latter  is  a  hd- 
;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughla.  The 
me  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Idbas  : 

SONNET  IX. 

men.  lo  I  myself  do  mnsa, 
hii  sort  I  wrest  inTention  so ; 
these  giddv  mttapkorg  I  use, 
\be  path  the  greater  pert  do  go  1 
tolve  700 :  /  am  lunatic  I 

recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  the  "  Stn- 
he  Shadow  of  the  Ttm^r  a  connected 
US  in  imitation  of  Herbert's  "Tkmplx,** 
editions  annexed  to  it 

tow  mf  mind 
Is  grsveird! 

Not  a  thonglit, 
it  I  can  find, 
But's  ravell'd 

All  to  nought ! 
irt  ends  of  thredt. 
And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists : 
Knot's  snarled  ruflli. 

Loose  broken  tufts 
Of  twista; 
meditation's  ragged  clothing, 
nd  and  woven,  shape  a  sate  for  nothing : 
hink,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
w  to  unlbink  that  thought  again ! 

ly  after  these  burlesque  passages,  I  can- 
o  the  extracts  promiMd,  without  chang- 
rous  tone  of  feeling  by  the  interposition 
bllowing  stanzas  of  Herbert's: 

VIRTUE. 

da7.  so  cool,  so  cafm,  so  bright, 
idal  of  the  earth  and  sky : 
iw  thall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
Fur  thou  must  dye ! 

roM,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 
le  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye: 
ot  is  eTer  in  its  grsTo, 
And  thou  must  dye! 

rprine,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
.  where  sweeti  compacted  lie; 
isic  showg  ye  have  your  closes^ 
And  all  mu^t  dye  ! 

THE  BOSOM-SIN. 

L  Sonnet,  by  George  Herbert. 
'bat  care  hast  thou  begirt  ns  roond  1 
leason  us ;  then  schoolmasteis 
Dd 


Deliver  ns  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bovnd 

To  mies  of  reason,  holy  messengera. 
Pulpits  and  Soodays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sises. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  before  hand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  esis : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  conseieness ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eiomal  hopes  and  fears ! 

Tet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array. 

One  conning  botam-nn  Mows  quite  away. 

LOVE  I7NKN0WN. 

Dear  firiend.  sit  down,  the  tale  Is  long  and  sad : 

And  in  my  fainiings,  I  presume,  your  love 

Will  more  comply  than  help.   A  Lord  I  had, 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  nay  issiMOvs, 

1  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  be 

(I  sigh  to  ssy) 
Lookt  on  s  servant  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  than  yon  knew  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly, 
doitting  tlie  fruit,  seix'd  on  my  heart  akme. 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wberehi  did  foil 
A  straan  of  blood,  wfaieb  issued  firoa  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dy*d. 
And  washt.  and  wrong !  the  very  ringing  yet 
Bnforeeth  teais.    Tour  heart  was  feml,  I  fear. 
Indeed  *t  w  true.  1  did  and  do  commit  "^ 

Many  a  foolt,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Tet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  deny'd. 
Bot  yoo  shall  hear.   After  my  beert  was  well. 
And  etoaa  and  foir,  as  1  one  svsotide, 

(I  sigh  to  talU 
Walkt  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacioos  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiKog  caklron,  roond  about  whose  vergo 
Was  in  great  leUers  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  sbow'd  the  owner.   So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present. 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  band. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  yon  ooderstand  1) 
The  offerer'e  heart    Tour  heart  was  hard,  lSear% 
Indeed  *t  is  true.   I  found  a  callons  maUer 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  btood  than  scalding  water 
I  bathed  it  often,  e'en  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wioa, 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
E*en  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  sopple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Oot  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  honee,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  hsd  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed ; 
Bot  when  I  thoogbt  to  skep  out  all  these  fouRs, 

(I  sigh  to  speaEj 
I  found  that  some  bad  staffed  the  bed  with  thooghts, 
I  would  ssy  tkaroM.   Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  gone  1 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there ; 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.    JVkt  iuart  was  dvi/.  /  /sor. 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd. 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
Bot  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid. 
Who  look  my  guilt  apoo  him.    7>ii/y ,  /rwnd  ; 
Ar  emghi  I  hear,  womr  mooter  ehewe  to  yea 
More  f oner  thoM  yea  wet  of.   JUarh  the  emil 
Thefotei  did  omtp  what  woe  old  reojew : 
T%e  eaidron  eujtpted  what  was  greiea  too  hard: 
The  theme  did  quiehem  what  woe  grown  too  dmU  t 
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Jill  did  but  strive  to  mtmd  whtU  90*  had  mmnr'd. 
Wkenfore  be  cheer* d  and  praxMe  Am  Co  tkefuU 
Each  day,  each  hour,  each  moment  of  tke  meek. 
Who  fain  mould  hone  ifou  be  new,  tender,  quick  I 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  former  eufajeet  continued— The  neutral  etyle,  or  that 
eommoa  to  Proee  and  Poetry,  exemplified  by  ipectmeu 
from  Cbaucer.  Herbert,  Jte. 

I  HAVE  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the 
excellence  defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  Lb  not  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  style ;  because  I  can  add  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powers.  The 
praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  flng- 
lish,  is  undoubtedly  his;  nay,  laying  the  main  em- 
phasis on  the  word  uniform,  I  wiU  dare  add,  that  of 
all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  At«  alone.  For  in  a  less 
absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  certainly  include 
Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Btron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Southet,  the  exceptions  in  their  works 
being  so  few  and  imimportanL  But  of  the  specific 
excellence  described  in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I 
appear  to  find  more  and  more  undoubted  specimens 
in  the  work  of  others ;  for  instance,  among  the  minor 
poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular 
and  noticeable  &ct,  that  a  theory  which  would  eatab- 
liah  this  lingua  communiM,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as 
die  only  commendable  style,  should  have  proceeded 
fiom  a  poet  whose  dictioii«  next  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
tndutdized  and  characteristia  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  too,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controvert- 
ed passages  of  Mr.  W.'s  critical  prefiice  by  the  pur- 
pose and  object  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense  which  the  words 
themselves  must  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without 
this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three 
or  four  of  Shakspeare's  principal  plays,*  would,  with- 
out the  name  affixed,  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as 
Shakspeare's,  a  quotation  from  any  other  play,  though 
but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  when- 
ever he  speaks  in  his  own  person;  or  whenever, 
though  under  a  feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  him- 
self is  still  speaking,  as  in  the  different  dramatis  per- 
sons of  the  *'  Recluse."  Even  in  the  other  poems 
in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there  are 
few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  bunt  forth. 
The  reader  might  oflen  address  the  poet  in  his  own 
words  with  reference  to  the  persons  introduced : 

"  It  Kemi,  aa  1  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line. 
That  but  half  of  it  ii  Ibeira,  and  the  better  half  k  thine." 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publica- 
tions, and  having  studied  them  with  a  full  feeling  of 
the  author's  genius,  would  not  at  once  claim  as 
Wordsworthian,  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  f 

**Tb0  cbikl  ii  fkther  of  the  omb,  Jte.*' 


Or  in  the  "  Lucy  Gray  T 

*'  No  mate,  no  comrade  Loey 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  emeeieet  thing  that  ever 
Beside  a  human  door,** 

Or  in  the  "  Idle  Shepherd-boyaf 


*  Alont  the  rivw*!  itony  marge 
The  land-lark  chants  a  joyotia 
The  thrush  ii  bufy  in  the  wood« 
And  carols  loud  and  etroog. 
A  thoumnd  lambs  are  00  the  ro^. 
All  newly  horn  !  both  earth  and  skr 
Keep  jubilee,  and  mora  than  all, 
Thoee  boyi  with  their  green  eoronal. 
They  never  hear  the  cry, 
That  plaintive  cry  which  op  the  hiU 
Comei  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon  GiD.*' 

Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  detcripCkn  of  I 
Lock  in  the  **  Blind  Highland  Boy."  Wbo  bu 
tells  a  tale  in  such  language  to  the  little 
fireside  as — 

"Tet  had  he  many  a  reatlesB  dream. 
Both  when  he  beard  the  eagle*i 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrent*a 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the 

Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beeide  a  lake  their  cottage  stood. 
Not  Rnafl  like  oan  a  peaeeAil 
But  one  of  mighty  aixs,  and 
That  rough  or  smooth  it  full  of 
And  etirring  in  its  bod. 

For  to  this  lake  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  aea-water  finds  Its  way 
Through  long,  kmg  windings  of  the 
And  drinks  up  all  the  prettr  rills ; 
And  rivers  large  and 


Then  hurries  back  the  road  it 
Returns  00  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 

As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride. 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  shepherd  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  landa.'* 

I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  hii  *  i 
but  take  the  following  stanzas : 

*'  But  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  sportive,  gay  and  bold* 
And  with  his  dancing  crest, 
80  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roam'd  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth,  so  much  of  beavon» 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climee  be  fonod 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound. 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse ;  seem*d  allied 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  lees  to  feed  voluptuous  tbooght 
The  beanteoua  forms  of  nature 
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>e8  and  lovely  flowera ; 
eeze*  their  own  lancuor  lent, 
irs  had  feelinirt,  which  they  sent 
Into  tboie  ma^ic  bowers. 

hii  worst  pumaita.  I  ween, 
tmerimes  there  did  iotenrene 
ipes  of  high  intent, 
•-^ioni.  linked  to  forma  ao  fair 
itely.  n(>ed8  must  have  their  ahare 
Of  noble  aentimeat.** 

dr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compo- 
I  already  form  three-fourths  of  his  works ; 
rust,  constitute  hereafter  a  still  larger 
from  these,  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank 
id  be  difficult,  and  almost  superfluous, 
mces  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  own ;  of 

I  cannot  be  imitated  without  its  being 
>gnized,  as  originating  in  Mr.  Words* 
Duld  not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of 
lins,  that  does  not  contain  examples  of 
re  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more 
i  most  like  the  author.    For  those  who 

to  have  been  less  familiar  with  bis 

II  give  three  specimens  taken  with  little 
!  first  from  the  lines  on  the  **Bot  of 
Iere," — who 

c  hootinca  to  the  silent  owla, 
lirht  answer  him.    And  they  would  dioat, 
watery  vale  and  shout  again 
lalloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  load 
iind  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
nd  jocund  din.    And  when  it  ebanc'd, 
B  of  deep  sileoca  mock*d  his  skill, 
imes  in  that  tilenee,  ithiU  he  kuitg 
a  irentle  shock  of  mild  tturprite 
i  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
IN  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene* 
r  unawarfji  into  his  mind 
solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
md  fiat  ufc^tain  heanen,  received 
om  of  the  steady  lake." 

rorth's  havinf  judiciously  adopted  "  ctmeourae 

tassaae  for  "  a  teild  scene**  as  it  stood  in  the 

encourages  me  to  hazard  a  remark,  which  1 

I  not  have  mnde  in  the  works  of  a  poet  less 

ite  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 

:  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word  "  scene** 

ence  in  which  it  is  retained.    Dryden,  and  he 

e  careless  verses,  was  the  first,  as  fkr  as  my 

discovered,  who  for  the  convenience  of  rhyme 

in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been  since  too 

our  best  writers,  aiM)  which  (unfortunately.  I 

as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Die- 

•rofore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader 

)se.    In  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  word  ia 

lout  some  clear  reference,  proper  or  meta- 

theatre.    Thus  Milton ; 

I  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  asceiM) 
)ve  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
est  view." 

y  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word 
equivocal  than  might  be  wished  ;  inasmuch 
I  use  which  1  recommend,  it  may  aliJI  signify 
ngs;  namely,  the  scenery,  and  the  characters 
isented  on  the  stage  during  the  preseoee  of 
it.  It  can  therefore  be  preaerved  from  0b- 
keeping  the  original  signification  fbll  in  the 
ilioo  again ; 

thou  for  another  aeene." 
43 


The  second  shall  be  that  noble  imitation  of  Dray- 
tont  (if  it  waa  not  rather  a  ooinddenoe)  in  the  **  Jo- 
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ANNA. 

*'  When  I  had  gased  perhaps  two  mUnitfls*  spaeo. 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughM  ahrad. 
The  rock,  like  aomelhiof  startinff  fVora  a  sle«i>. 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laog h'd  again ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-€rMg 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern !    Hammmr-Mear, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver' How,  sent  Ibrtk 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Loughrigg  iMud 
And  Fsirfidd  anawered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvillon  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice !— old  Skiddtno  blew 
His  apcaking  trumpet ! — back  out  of  the  clouds 
Fr9m  Glarnmara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkttone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  !  '* 

The  third,  which  ia  in  rhjrme,  I  take  fimn  the 
**  Song  at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle  upon  the  to* 
Btoration  of  Lord  Clifibid,  the  shepherd  to  the  eatatca 
of  his  Bnce&tan." 

**  Now  another  day  is  come 
Fitter  hopes,  and  nobler  doom: 
Be  hath  thrown  aside  bis  erook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 
Armour  rusting  ra  the  kalU 
On  the  blood  of  Clijford  coU$ ; 
Qneli  (As  Scot,  exeUdmo  the  lane*  t 
Bear  me  to  tke  heart  of  A*aiies, 
/«  the  longing  of  tko  oUeld— 
TtU  tkw  Misis,  thou  trembling  Juldt 
Field  of  death,  where*  er  than  be, 
Oroan  thou  with  our  victory  I 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
Whon  oar  shepherd,  in  his  poww. 
Mailed  and  horsed  with  Unca  and  sword, 
To  his  anoeators  restored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  firom  afar, 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  wv  T* 

Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know. 
That  for  a  tranquil  aoul  the  lay  was  framed. 
Who.  long  compelled  in  humblo  walks  to  go, 
Waa  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  Do  * 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  oilence  that  is  in  tke  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  tkat  is  among  th§  lonely  hills.** 

The  words  thetnselves  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
are,  no  doubt,  sufliciently  common,  for  the  greater 
part  (But  in  what  poem  are  they  not  so?  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  misadventurous  attempts  to  translate  the 
arts  and  sciences  into  verse  7)  In  the  **  Excursion,'* 
the  number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common 
people  call,  dicfionary)  words  is  more  than  usually 
great  (And  so  roust  it  needs  be,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  author's  conception,  and 
his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision.)    But 


t  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill . 
Helvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  aound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophiedliead,  it  on  the  Wendross  went. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent : 
That  Broadwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound. 
In  sailing  to  the  sea  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings^  walks,  and  streets,  with  eehocs  load  and 
k>ng. 

IHd  migbtily  eonunend  old  Copland  for  bar  song ! 

Droffton'o  PolgMiom:  8omg  TXX 
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are  thow  vk'ordM  in  tkote  plactSt  oomroonly  employed  I 
in  real  life  to  expre«  the  eame  thought  or  outward 
thing  7  Are  tliey  the  style  uMd  in  the  ordinary  in* 
tercoufM  of  ipoken  words  f  No!  nor  are  the  modes 
of  conneiions :  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet— at  least  could  anyone 
without  being  conarioua  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
self with  noticeable  viracity — have  described  a  bird 
singing  loud,  by  **  The  thrush  is  buay  in  the  wood  V* 
Or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of  club-moss 
round  theic  rusty  hals,  as  the  boys  **  unlh  their  green 
eoronair'  Or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May  day, 
into  **  Bo(h  earth  and  aky  keep  jubilee  V*  Or  have 
brought  all  the  difierent  marks  and  circumstances  of  ' 
a  sea-lock  before  the  mind,  as  the  actions  of  a  living 
and  acting  power  7  Or  have  represented  the  refleo- ' 
tion  of  the  sky  in  the  water,  as  **  ThU  uncertain  kea-  j 
veil  rtceittd  into  the  boacm  of  the  tteadjf  lake  f"  Even 
the  grammatical  construction  is  not  unfrequently  pe- 
■culiar ;  as  **  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high,  the 
tumult  of  a  tropic  sky.  might  well  be  dangerfm$food 
fo  Aim.  a  youth  to  whom  was  given.  d:c."  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  aswapniiv 
(L  e.  the  omission  of  the  connective  particle  before 
the  last  of  seversl  words,  tyr  several  sentences,  used 
grammatically  as  single  words,  all  being  in  the  same 
ease,  and  governing  or  governed  by  the  same  verb) 
and  not  loss  in  the  construction  of  words  by  apposi- 
tion (to him  a  youth)  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a 
literal  adherence  to.  the  theory  of  his  preface  would 
exclude,  two-thirds  at  least,  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For  a  ftr  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed,  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet;  because  the  pleasure  received 
from  Wordsworth's  poems  being  less  derived  either 
from  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  rapid  flow  of 
narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think 
it  such ;  but  merely  as  matter  of  fact  I  afHrm,  that 
from  no  contcmpr)rary  writer  could  so  many  lines  be 
quoted,  without  reference  to  the  poem  in  which  they 
are  found,  for  their  own  independent  weight  or 
beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  ray  own  experience  I 
can  bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every 
day  powers  and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the 
poems  of  others  with  more  and  more  unallayed  plea- 
sure, and  had  thought  more  highly  of  their  authors. ! 
as  poets ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me.  that  from 
no  modem  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up 
anew  in  their  minds  at  difierent  times,  and  as  difier- 
ent occasions  had  awakened  a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Eeoiaiks  on  the  present  mode  of  eooduetinc  eritkal  jovnab. 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fiur  and  philosophical 
viqoisition  into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poet,  on  the  evidence  of  his  published  woriu ;  and  a 
poiitiTe^  not  a  comparative,  appreciatioo  of  their 


AaracteriUic  excellences,  deficicmdea,  and  defiNtt. 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opiniam  of  any  indi- 
vidual can  have  to  weigh  down  tha  t^mitm  of  the 
author  himself;  against  the  probability  of  whose  pa- 
rental partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  <^  his  having 
thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject  Bat 
I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philoaophical. 
in  which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavora  to  e» 
tablish  the  principles,  which  he  holds  fbr  the  founda- 
tion of  poetry  in  general,  with  the  specificaiioo  of 
these  in  their  applicatitm  to  the  different  cla$te»  of 
poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  criticiaD 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to 
particularize  the  most  striking  passages  lo  which  be 
deems  them  applicable,  faithfully  noticing  the  fre- 
quent or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar  merili  or  ^ 
defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  dia- 
racteristic  from  whnt  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  fhg- 
ging  of  the  wing.  Then,  if  his  premises  be  raiioQd. 
his  deducticms  legitimate,  and  hb  concluaioDa  joMly 
ap^ied.  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  hinaeIC 
may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment,  and 
in  the  independence-of  free  agency.  If  he  has  erred, 
he  presents  his  errors  in  a  definite  plare  and  tangibk 
form,  and  holds  the  torch  and  guides  the  way  to  their 
detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  valac 
the  services  which  the  EDMBUiaH  Rxricw,  and 
othen  formed  afterwards  on  the  same  plan,  hart 
rendered  to  society  in  the  diflfusion  of  knowledfs.  I 
think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  ifaM 
it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  re- 
public, and.  indeed,  of  the  reading  public  at  laise^ftr 
having  originated  the  scheme  td  reviewing  dnss 
books  only  which  are  susceptible  and  deeerving  of 
argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and 
far  more  faithfully,  and,  in  general,  far  more  ably 
executed,  is  their  plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place 
of  the  trash  of  mediocrity,  wisely  left  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion  by  tlieir  own  weight,  with  original  essaj-s  on 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religioos  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or 
phlets  prefixed  furnish  only  the  name  and 
of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not  arraign  the  kecnnesi  or 
asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and  for  ilsriC  ai 
long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere 
impersonation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have 
no  qimrrel  with  them  on  this  account,  so  long  aa  no 
personal  allusions  are  admitted,  and  no  reooaunit- 
ment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  perfbrmancea,  that 
were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many  yean  before 
the  commencement  of  the  review:  since  for  the 
forcing  back  of  such  works  to  public  notice  oo  mo> 
tives  are  easily  assignable,  but  such  aa  are  formdied 
to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal  malignity ;  or  whst 
is  still  worse,  by  a  hahii  of  malignity  in  the  fiiiffi  «f 
mere  wantonness 

**  No  priTsts  fradgs  they  oesd.  no  psvsooal 
The  vivs  ttdm  is  its  own  delight! 
All  tnmitf .  all  sovr,  tbtf  diBdaia^ 
Diiintsrsilsd  thisvse  of  cor  good 
Cool,  sober  swiidsisis  ^ 
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Kvcry  cen»ure.  every  ■amsm  retperting  a  publi- 
califH)  whiih  tlie  critic,  with  Ihc  criticmed  w»rk 
oelura  him.  caii  ninke  good,  ii  the  critic'i  righL  The 
writer  it  authuriied  to  reply,  but  not  to  complain. 
Neither  ran  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  toft 
'>r  hi)w  liard ;  how  friendly  or  how  bitter,  rhall  be 
the  phraneii  which  he  i«  to  reiect  fur  the  eipreivion 
of  eiirh  reprehenaion  or  ridicule.  The  critic  mii«t 
know  what  efliN-t  it  is  his  object  to  pnidiice;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  eflect  muni  he  weigh  his  words, 
liut  as  wKMi  as  the  critic  betrain  that  he  knows  more 
if  his  aiiihor  than  the  authiir's  publications  could 
huve  lold  him ;  as  soon  as  frtim  this  twtre  intimate 
knowledge,  elsewhere  obiamed.  he  avails  himself  of 
the  sliKhtCHt  trait  affaingt  the  author,  his  censure  in- 
stantly  becomes  [temunal  injury,  his  surcniinw  perKjn* 
al  insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  aixl  takes  upon 
lum  the  most  contemptible  chamcter  to  which  a 
rational  creature  can  be  dei;rade«l.  that  of  a  gusbip, 
bnckbiier.  and  |iasquillant :  but  with  this  heavy  ag< 
(navatiun.  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deiurming 
puHifMis  of  the  World  into  the  Miikeum ;  into  the 
very  plai-e.  which,  next  to  the  chnfwl  or  oratory, 
a^KMild  tie  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of  refuge; 
oifen  abomiiiatiiins  on  the  allnr  of  the  muses ;  and 
makes  iIn  sacred  |Miling  the  very  circle  in  which  be 
oofijiirrs  lip  the  lying  and  pnifuiie  sptriL 

This  determination  of  unli(-eiiMe«l  peivonality,  and 
of  permitted  and  legitimate  ceiihiire  (which  I  owe  in 
part  to  the  liliistrious  I.cssiMi.  hiiiiMclf  a  model  of 
acute.  s|iihte«l.  sometimes  stingine.  but  always  argu- 
mentative an<l  honorable  crilirisro)  is  beyond  conlni- 
\cpiy.  the  true  one  :  and  though  I  would  iK>t  m^-self 
eiercise  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet.  let  but  the 
fiirmer  he  eirliided.  I  submit  myKclf  to  its  exercise 
in  the  haiidi*  of  others,  without  complaint  and  with- 
"iit  ri'«*fiiimpnt. 

Ijpt  a  cimimunication  be  l<irme<i  between  any  num- 
lier  of  learned  men  in  llie  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  literature;  aiul  whether  the  I'residcnt  and 
central  committee  be  in  I/mdon  orK^intnirgh.if  only 
they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality,  and 
pled^  themselves  inwanlty.  us  well  os  i«iten»ihly. 
to  administer  judgment  arconliiig  to  a  constitution 
and  ctsle  of  lawa ;  and  if  liy  gnHiiKling  this  ttidc  on 
the  twi>-(«>ld  hasifl  of  univentfil  mnrnls  and  philoaophic 
reascm.  independent  of  all  n>n-seon  applicatnm  to 
particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right 
to  speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  bixly 
rrirpumte ;  they  shall  have  honor  and  gnud  witihes 
fpim  mn.  aiMl  I  shall  acconl  ti>  them  their  fair  digni- 
lie*,  ihniigh  self  assumed,  not  less  cheerfully,  than  if 
I  muM  inquire  cimceming  them  in  the  herald's 
•iffice.  ur  lum  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  Ilow- 
cxrr  loud  may  be  the  outcries  fiir  prevented  or  sub- 
Terte«l  reputation,  however  niimemtis  and  impatient 
t|ie  complainta  of  merciless  severity  und  insupport- 
«tile  des(iotism,  I  shall  neither  fei<l  nor  utter  aught 
but  ui  the  defence  and  justilicati<Hi  of  the  critical 
aarbine.  Should  any  literary  ({iiixnte  fiml  himaclf 
pfotoked  by  its  aounids  and  regular  movements.  I 
fffxwld  admonish  him  with  Soiicho  P^nsa,  thai  it  is 
iM  giant,  but  a  windmill :  there  it  stands  on  its  own 
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place,  and  ita  own  hillock,  never  goea  out  of  its  way 
to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and  from  none  either 
gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the  public  press  has 
poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its  mill- 
stones,  it  grinds  it  off*,  one  man's  sack  the  same  aa 
another,  and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be 
then  blowing.  All  the  two  and  thirty  winds  are 
alike  its  frienda  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere  it 
does  not  desire  a  single  finger  breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary  fur  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But 
this  space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Cnats, 
beeilea,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
ephcmerab  and  insignificants,  may  Ait  in  and  out  and 
between;  may  hum.  and  biiacz,  and  jarr;  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns  unchoe* 
ti^ed  and  unnoticed.  But  idlera  and  bravadoes  of  a 
larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware  how  they 
place  themselves  within  its  sweeps  Much  less  may 
they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength 
of  which  is  neither  greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind 
is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  ihe  re> 
moTPeleas  arm  slings  alofl,  or  whirls  along  with  it 
in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame;  though 
when  the  same  arm  thmws  him  from  it,  it  will  mure 
often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his  fall. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifewt  and  too  frequent 
interference  of  national  partv.  anfl  even  pkrson- 
Ai.  predilection  or  avemion ;  and  reserving  for  deeper 
f<'elings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  intrusions  in- 
to the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  oeldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literar>'  chastisement,  Ihe  two 
principal  objects  and  occasi<»ns  which  I  find  for 
blame  and  regret  in  the  conduct  of  the  review  in 
question  are :  first,  its  unfiiithfulness  to  its  own  an- 
nounced and  excellent  plan,  b)' subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indi><*eiit  or  immoral,  yet  of  such  tri- 
fling im|H>rtancc  even  in  point  of  site  and  according 
to  the  critic's  own  ventirt.  so  devoid  of  ail  merit,  oe 
mn»t  excite  in  the  m<ist  candid  mind  the  suspicion, 
either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feeUngs  were  at  work. 
nr  that  there  was  a  cold  fvudential  prc-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review,  by  flattering  the 
malienant  passi«ms  of  human  nature.  That  I  may 
not  myself  hrrume  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am 
bringing  against  others  by  an  accusation  without 
proof.  1  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  Itennell's  sermon, 
in  the  very  first  niimlier  of  the  Kdinburgh  Reiiew.  na 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  tlinnigh 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  should  find 
this  a  solitary  instince.  I  must  submit  to  that  painful 
forfeiture  of^  esteem,  which  awaits  a  ground U>ss  or 
exoEgerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objectiim  belongs  to  this  le- 
view  only  in  common  with  all  other  works  of  peiiod- 
ical  criticism ;  at  least,  it  applies  in  common  to  the 
general  sj-stem  of  all,  whatever  exception  there  may 
lie  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  allacbea 
to  the  Kdinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-nval, 
(the  QuARTKtLV)  with  any  pecuhar  force;  Ihie  t^ 
suits  from  the  superiority  of  talent,  aoquirenient  wad 
informalioo,  which  bmb  hava  ao  Dndcniably  diapls]^ 
cd ;  and  which  doubilea  deepen  the  icgni,  iboiigli 
not  the  Mane.    I  am  reArring  to  Ihe  MibMiliiimi  «f 
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aitertion  for  argument;  to  the  frequency  of  arbi- 
tnition  and  aomenmes  petulant  verdictf,  not  seldom 
unsupported  even  by  a  single  quotation  from  the 
work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have  explain- 
ed the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice 
of  bis  sentence.  £ven  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  extracts  are  too  often  made,  without  reference  to 
any  general  grounds  or  rules,  from  which  the  faulti- 
ness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attributed, 
may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show, 
that  the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  ex- 
tracted. 1  have  mot  with  such  extracts  from  Mr. 
WcMrdsworth's  poems,  annexed  to  such  assertions,  as 
led  me  to  imagine  that  the  reviewer,  having  written 
his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin- 
loiis.  By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  can  we 
suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at  least  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor 
of  solitary  devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  Almighty's  works,  as  a  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  an  author's  tendency  to  downright  ravinga 
and  absolute  unintelligibility. 

**  O  (hen  what  soul  was  bii.  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  hiich  rooantmini  he  beheld  the  nin 


DP,  sod  bathe  the  worid  io  lif  ht !    He  looked— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  firame  of  earth. 
And  ocean'a  liquid  mav,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladnea  and  deep  J07.   The  clouds  were  tonebed, 
And  io  their  rilent  facea  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love !  Bound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy :  his  spirit  drank 
The  tpeetacle !  aeosation.  soul,  and  forro* 
All  melted  into  him.    They  iwallowed  up 
Hia  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  lire. 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  hia  life.*' 

(Ezeurgion.) 


Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his 
admirers,  should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  atten- 
tion to  decisions  which  prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and  sensibility  ?  On 
opening  the  Review  they  see  a  favorite  passage,  of 
the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive 
certainty  in  th^r  own  inward  exp)erience,  confirmed, 
if  confirmation  it  could  receive,  by  the  sympathy  of 
their  most  enlightened  friends  ,*  some  of  whom,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher 
intellectual  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  pre- 
sume to  claim.  And  this  very  passage  they  find 
selected  as  the  characteristic  effusion  of  a  mind 
deserted  by  reason:  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the 
writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung  ' 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose!  No  di- 
veraity  of  taste  seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a 
contrast  in  judgment 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or 
poem ;  that  I  had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its 
excellence,  I  might  be  easily  induced  to  believe  or 
apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense  of  which  I  had 
analysed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best  con- 


victions  of  my  nndentandiiig ;  and  ths  imagw  vi 
diction  of  which  had  collected  nxiDd  those  ttmm 
tions  my  noblest,  as  well  aa  my  moat  deliglitfiil  M 
ings;  that  1  should  admit  such  lines  tt>  bt  hk 
nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  iogai 
ous  arguments  to  efiect.  But  that  aoch  a  iwdaM 
of  taste  should  be  brought,  about  by  a  few  bnad» 
sertions,  seems  little  less  than  impoHible.  Oaik 
contrary,  it  would  require  on  eiRnt  of  charity  sot  a 
dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorinn  of  tibe  via 
man,  in  animam  malevolam  sapientia  hand  inlaa 
potest. 

What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  should  have  eilidi 
large  number  of  single  lines,  and  even  of  kng  pat 
graphs,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  posaa 
eminent  and  original  beauty  7  What  if  he  binself  ha 
owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  sboi' 
dance  throughout  the  whole  hoalk  7    And  yet,  thos|jk 
under  this  impression,  should  have  oommeflced  Ui 
critique  in  vulgar  exultation,  with  a  prophecy  mhI 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?    With  a  "  Tbh  wu'1 
DO !"    What  7  if  afler  such  acknowledgneaii.  o- 
torted  from  his  own  judgment,  he  should  pneeti 
from  charge  to  charge  of  tameness,  and  iaviD|; 
flights  and  flatness;  and  at  length,  consigniof  the  si* 
thor  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should  conclude  wA 
a  strain  of  rudest  contempt,  evidently  grounded  is 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral 
Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without  a  single 
principle  established  or  even  announced,  and  witfaost 
any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deduction,  thoo^ 
the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  oppufiuaiiy 
for  it,  by  having  previously  made  poblie-his  oaa 
principles  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  soppofted  dioi 
by  a  connected  train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the 
most  dignified  as  well  as 

"  The  happiest,  gayeat  atUtode  of  things.'* 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reverse  is  possible,  if 
the  appropriate  business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  s 
predominant  taste  for  which,  has  been  al  wa}-s  deemed 
a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind.  When  I  wss 
at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of  Jo- 
Hub  II.,  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  aftisc  s 
man  of  genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  At  we 
were  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo's  Moses,  our  con- 
versation turned  on  the  horns  and  beard  of  thst  tfo* 
pendous  statue ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to  support 
the  other;  of  the  super-human  efiect  of  the  forroer, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a 
harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the  image  and  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  it.  Conceive  them  removed,  snd  the 
statue  would  become  un-natural,  without  being  super' 
natural.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rrsio; 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  paasege  from  Tsylor'i 
Holy  Dying.  That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power 
and  sovereignty  among  the  Eastern  natiom,  and  are 
still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia;  the  Achelouiof 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and  fed- 
ings,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  ho* 
man  and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they 
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idea  of  their  myiterioai  Pbd,  as  repra- 
ligence  blended  with  a  darker  power, 
tier,  and  more  universal  than  the  ooo- 
ct  of  roan ;  than  intelligence ; — all  these 

recollections  passed  in  procession  be- 
Is.  My  companion,  who  possessed  more 
"e  of  the  hatred  which  his  countrymen 
French,  had  just  observed  to  me,  **a 
Sir!  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human 
r  no  pouibility  can  lift  ittelf  up  to  rdi' 
y:"*  when,  lo!  two  French  officers  of 
id  rank  entered  the  church!  ** Mark 
red  the  Prussian,  **  the  first  thing  tohich 
'els  will  notice^  {J'or  they  will  begin  by 
cing  the  statue  in  parts^  without  one  mo- 

of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole^) 
ms  and  the  beard,  /ind  the  assoaations, 
III  immediately  connect  ujith  themt  will  be 
•QOAT  and  a  cuckold."  Never  did  man 
uckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion  of 
islator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue 

contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have 
is  more  coincident  with  the  result ;  for 
ad  said  so  it  came  to  pass. 
;uRSi0N,  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old 

humble  but  not  abject  circumstances, 
9yed  more  than  usual  advantages  of  edu- 
from  books  and  from  the  more  awful  dit- 
ture.  This  person  he  represents,  as  hav- 
ren  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings, 
raving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and 

consequence  passed  the  larger  portion 
from  earliest  manhood,  in  villages  and 
I  door  to  door, 

grant  mcrchtnt  bent  beneath  his  load." 

her  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a 
:  poem,  is,  perhaps,  questionable.  It  pre- 
ubject  for  controversy;  and  the  question 
rmined  by  the  congruity  or  incongruity 
iracter.  with  what  shall  be  proved  to  be 

constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the 
passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which 

of  life  would  present  to  such  a  man ;  all 
Ifes  of  the  liberty  of  nature,  of  solitude 
ry  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of  places  and 
ugh  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 

imagery  they  bring  with  them;  and, 
)  observations  of  men, 

r  mannerii,  their  enjojrmenti  and  purraits, 
r  paraiona  and  their  feclin^a,'* 

neraory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must 
md  recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I 
•m  the  multitude  of  possible  associations 
)y  all  those,  in  order  to  fix  his  attention 
)n  the  pin  papers,  and  stay  tapes,  which 
Deen  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this 
opinion,  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a 
'  or  much  healthier  state  of  moral  feeling, 
CNCUMEN  above  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXO. 

The  cfaaraetsriMie  dsleets  of  Wordsworth's  posCiy. 
priaeiples  firooi  which  the  judciMOt,  that  tbsy  an 
is  dedocad— Their  proportion  to  the 
ffreaiest  part  eharaetoriatio  of  his  thetny  only. 


els, 
tbs 


If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  let  forUi  principlea  of 
poetry  which  his  argument!  are  Insufficient  to  rap- 
port, let  him  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  senti- 
ments be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of  those  argo- 
menti,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  doe  credit  be  given  to 
the  portion  and  importance  of  the  truths  which  are 
blended  with  his  theory ;  truths,  the  too  exclusive  at- 
tenti<»i  to  which  had  occasioned  its  errors,  by  tempt* 
ing  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced 
his  poetic  coroposiUons.  let  the  effects  be  pmnted  cot, 
and  the  instances  given.  But  let  it  likewise  be 
shown,  how  far  the  influence  has  acted:  whether  dii- 
fusivety,  or  only  by  starts ;  whether  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected 
be  great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion; 
and,  lastly,  whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  Us  works,  or  are  loose  and  separable.  The 
result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince,  beyond  a  doubt, 
what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and  aloud, 
that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth'^ 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated;  whether 
they  are  simplicity  or  simpleness ;  fitithful  adherence 
td  essential  nature,  or  wilful  selections  from  human 
nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and  under  the  least  a^ 
tractive  associations ;  are  as  little  the  real  character- 
istics of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems,  he 
chose  to  try  an  experiment;  and  this  experiment  we 
will  suppose  to  have  failed.  Yet  even  in  these  po- 
ems it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  poet*s  mind  is  to  great  objects  and 
elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitied  "  Fidelity," 
is,  for  the  greater  part,  written  in  language  as  un- 
raised  and  naked  as  any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes. 
Yet  take  the  following  stanza,  and  compare  it  with 
the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem : 

"  There  aometimee  doea  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  craga  repeat  I  he  Ravenna  eroak 
In  symphony  aoitere; 
Thither  the  rainbow  cornea— the  cloud. 
And  miiti  that  ipread  the  flying  shroud  ; 
And  snn-bearos:  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That  if  it  could  would  hurry  past. 
But  that  enormous  banier  binda  it  fast." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding 
stanza  virith  the  former  half: 

"  Tet  proof  was  plain,  that  since  the  day 
On  which  the  traveller  thus  had  died. 
The  dog  bad  waich*d  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  master's  side : 
How  nourink'd  there  for  such  long  time 
Hs  knows  who  gave  that  love  subttmSt 
Ji.$d  gave  that  strength  of  feding,  grsai 
Ahovt  all  hsman  eatimats,** 
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Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in 
determining,  which  of  these  best  represents  the  ten- 
dency and  native  character  of  the  poet*s  genius  7  Will 
he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  so  written  because 
the  poet  loottU  so  write,  and  the  other  because  be 
could  not  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur 
of  his  mind,  but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other 
ofnery  composition  write  otherwise  7  In  short,  that 
his  only  disease  is  the  being  out  of  his  element;  like 
the  swan,  that  having  amused  himself  for  a  while, 
with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  re- 
ams to  his  own  ougestic  movements  on  its  reflecting 
and  sustaining  sur&ce.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
am  here  supposing  the  imagined  judge,  to  whofn  I 
appeal,  to  have  already  decided  against  the  poef s  the- 
ofy,  as  ftr  as  it  is  different  from  the  principles  of  the 
art  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Bfr.  Wordsworth's  works ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  main  results  of  my  own  judgment,  after  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  and  repeated  perusals. 
And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind, 
it  ia  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself 
with  sufficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  ef- 
ftcM  that  might  arise  from  my  pursuing  a  contrary 
arrangement  I  will  therefore  commence  with  what 
I  deem  the  prominent  drfecU  of  his  poems  hitherto 
published. 

The  first  dmracteriitic,  though  only  occationalt  de- 
lect, which  I  appear  to  myself  to  find  in  those  poems 
ia  the  inconstanct  of  the  ittfle.  Under  this  name  I 
leier  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared  transitions  from 
lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity,  (at  all  events 
striking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  unimpas- 
sioned  but  undistinguished.  lie  sinks  too  oAon  and 
too  abruptly  to  that  style  which  I  should  place  in  the 
second  division  of  langiinge,  dividing  it  into  the  three 
species ;  Jir$t,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  poetry ;  second, 
that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose ;  and,  third,  the 
neutral,  or  common  to  both.  There  have  l*en  works, 
such  as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,  in  which  prose 
and  verse  are  intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation 
of  Boetius  or  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,  by  the  insertion 
of  poems  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  or  composed 
on  occosions  previously  related  in  prose,  but)  the  poet 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  being  thus 
obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feeling  so  dissimilar,  and 
this  too,  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleasure  from 
which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and 
previous  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that 
awkwardnoM  is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  songs  in  our  modem  comic  operas ;  and  to  pre- 
vent which  the  judicious  Metostasio  (as  to  whose  ex- 
quisite taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  pi)etic  genius)  uni- 
formly placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  almost  always  raises  and  impas- 
sions the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preced- 
ing.   Even  in  real  iiTe,  the  difference  is  great  and 


evklent  between  words  naed  as  tha  arUtrmrj  i 
of  thought,  our  smooth  market-coin  ofintarooiuss  iri4 
the  image  and  superscription  worn  oat  by  contaef. 
and  those  which  ooovey  pictures,  either  bonoaid 
from  one  outward  object  to  enliven  and  particBkni 
some  other;  or  used  allegorically.  to  body  fivib  &i 
inward  state  of  the  person  speaking ;  or  aoch  ss  m 
at  least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  ■» 
sual  extent  of  fiiculty.    So  much  ao  indeed,  tfait  ii 
the  social  circles  of  private  life  we  often  find  a  strik- 
ing use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general  flow  of 
conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  atiaing  fieBas* 
centrated  attenticm,  [mxluce  a  aort  nf  damp  and  iBl» 
ruption  for  some  minutes  after.     Bat  in  the  penad 
of  works  of  literary  artt  we  prepare  ouiselvea  6r  tsd 
language ;  and  the  business  of  the  writer,  like  tte 
of  a  painter  whose  lubject  requires  unusual  splradoi 
and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neooil 
tints  that  what  in  a  different  style  would  be  the  cm^ 
manding  colors,  are  here  used  aa  the  meeoa  of  Ast 
gentle  gradation  requisite  in  order  to  prodoee  the  rf 
feet  of  a  whole.  Where  tliis  is  not  achieved  in  a  poemi 
the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  hia  duat, 
in  order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  deftei 
occurs  frequently,  his  feelings  are  altenalely  startled 
by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  atanaa  cited  fii 
another  purpose  from  the  blind  Highland  Boy;  sad 
then  annex,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  inataneas  of  thii 
disharmony  in  style,  the  two  following : 

*'  And  one;  the  rarsst.  was  s  alisll, 
Wbieh  he.  poor  child,  had  stodisd  weU  i 
The  shell  of  a  rrsen  tartle,  thio 
And  hollow ;— you  misht  sit  Ihsraia. 
It  was  so  wide  aod  deep.** 

"  Our  Hixhland  bojr  oft  viiited 
The  houM  which  helii  thi«  prise,  and  lad 
Br  choice  or  chance  did  thithvr  come 
One  daf .  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbairsd.** 

Or  page  172,  vol  I. 

"  *T  it  gone,  forsotten,  let  wte  dm 
My  heft.   There  wai  a  amile  or  ti 
1  can  rentember  them,  1  see 
The  smile*  worth  all  tl>e  world  to 
Dear  Baby,  I  must  Isy  thee  down : 
Thou  troubleyt  roe  with  itrance  alarms  ! 
Pmilei  bait  ihoo,  iweet  ones  of  thine  ows ; 
1  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms. 
For  they  confound  me  :  a«  if  is, 
1  have  forgot  those  smilea  of  hia  !** 

Or  poge  269,  vol.  I. 

"  Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  Ioto  and  thy  rsst* 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver. 
With  a  soul  aa  strong  as  m  mountain  rivsr. 
Pouring  out  praise  to  tk*  .Almigktif  Oiner. 
Joy  and  jollity  he  with  us  both. 
Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other. 

As  merry  a  brother: 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  mywif.  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  doos." 

The  incongruity  which  I  appear  to  find  in  dui 
passage,  is  that  of  the  two  noble  hnes  in  italics  with 
I  the  preceding  and  following.    So  vol.  II.  page  30. 
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"  Ckwe  by  a  pood,  npoo  the  fVntlier  lide 
He  Mood  elooe.  a  rn'mute*!  ipeee  I 
1  welched  him,  he  coatiooing  motiooleM ; 
To  the  pool'e  farther  aiargin  then  I  drew ; 
Re  being  all  the  whUe  before  me  in  full  new.' 

Compare  this  with  a  repetitioD  of  the  aame  image, 
the  next  stanza  but  twa 

'*  Aad  itill  aa  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paee, 
Beeide  the  little  pond  or  mooriah  flood, 
MotiiMileM  as  a  dood  the  old  man  itood ; 
That  heareth  not  the  load  wiodi  aa  they  eall» 
And  movech  altogether,  if  it  more  at  all.'* 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stamas, 
pored  both  with  the  fint  and  the  third. 


<• 


My  fbrmer  thonghti  returned,  the  fear  that  kflk. 

And  hope  that  ia  nnwilling  to  be  fed ; 

Cold,  pain,  aad  labor  aad  all  fleehly  ilia ; 

And  mighty  poeta  in  their  mieery  dead. 

Bat  now,  perplexed  by  what  the  old  man  had  mid, 

My  qaeatioo  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

How  ia  it  that  yoo  live,  and  what  is  it  yon  do  1 

Be  with  a  imile  did  then  bia  tale  repeat ; 
And  aaid  that  gathering  leechoa  far  and  wide 
He  iraTelled :  atirring  thoa  abont  hii  feet 
The  walera  of  the  ponda  where  they  abide. 
"  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  tide, 
"  But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  alow  decay ; 
**  Yet  atiH  I  petaevere,  and  ind  them  where  I  may.*' 
While  he  waa  talking  thua,  the  lonely  plaee. 
The  old  man's  abape,  and  epeeeh  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering labout.  alone  and  sileoily.'* 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  eapectoQjr  characteristic  of 
the  author.    There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence 
in  his  writings  of  which  it  would  not  present  a  speci- 
men.   But  it  would  be  ui^ust  not  to  repeat  that  this 
defect  is  only  occasional.    From  a  careful  reperusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectionable  passages  would  amount  in  the  whole 
to  one  hundred  lines;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  num-  [ 
ber  of  pages.    In  the  Excursion,  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itaelf,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority 
of  some  other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  could  generalize  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth 
and  new-coined  word.  There  is,  I  should  say,  not 
aeldora  a  matter-of-factness  in  certain  poems.  This 
may  be  divided  into,/rsf,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fklelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  po- 
sitions, as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  tecond- 
ly,  the  insertion  of  accidental  circumstances,  in  order 
to  the  full  explanation  of  his  living  characters,  their 
dispositions  and  actions ;  which  cireumstances  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  hearer,  but  appears  superfluous  in  poetry, 
where  the  reader  is  willing  to  believe  for  his  own 
sake.  To  this  acddentality  I  object,  as  contravening 
the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to 
be  fr^itSaidraTOV  xai  ^tXofo^i/rwrarov  ycvdf,  the  most  in- 
tense, weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human 
art ;  adding,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic 
and  abstract  The  following  passage  from  Daven- 
mofu  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbs,  well  eipresses  this 
truth.     "When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 


meant  to  describe  (those  ioftrriog  the  penons)  I 
again  persuaded  mtber  to  choose  those  of  a  former 
age,  than  the  present;  and  in  acentniyso  farremoTed 
as  might  preserve  me  from  their  improper  examina* 
tkms,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem,  nor 
how  much  pleasure  they  kise  (and  even  the  pleasures 
of  heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable)  who  take  away 
the  liberty  of  a  poet,  and  fbtter  his  foot  iii  the  shaiN 
kles  of  an  historian.  For  why  should  a  poet  dimbi 
in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  forttme  l^  more  de- 
lightful conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because 
atntere  hittoriaiM  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ? 
An  obligation  which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  tm- 
neceswuy,  as  is  the  bondage  of  false  martyrs,  who  lie 
in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  But  by  this  I  waM 
imply,  Ikat  truth,  narrative  and  pott,  is  Ae  idol  €fTd$- 
UfrianM  {who  warAip  a  dead  thing)  and  trutik  cperativi, 
and  by  effkctt  continuaUy  alive,  ia  the  mittrtae  qfpoet^ 
who  hath  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reoson.** 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local 
imagery,  the  lines  in  the  Excursion,  p.  96, 97,  and 
96,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  aa 
an  illustretidn  of  ray  meaning.  It  must  be  aoma 
strong  motive  (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descriptkiD 
was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  which 
could  induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses 
what  a  dreflsman  could  present  to  the  eye  with  in- 
comparably greater  satisfiiction  by  half  a  doxen  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many  tooehes  of 
his  brush.  Such  descriptkms  too  often  occasion  in  the 
minds  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  trndeistand 
his  author,  a  fbeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  with  which  he  would  construct  a  diagram,  line 
by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposition.  It  seems 
to  be  like  taking  the  |Hecee  of  a  dissected  map  ontof 
its  box.  We  first  look  at  onu  part,  and  then  at  an 
other,  then  join  and  dove-tail  them ;  and  when  the 
successive  acts  of  attention  have  been  completed, 
there  is  a  retrogressive  effort  of  mind  to  behold  it  aa 
a  whole.  The  Poet  should  paint  to  the  imagination, 
not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  facultiea. 
Master-pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  pointit^ 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

**  The  fig  tree,  not  that  kind  for  frait  renown'd, 

"  But  such,  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 

"  In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms 

"  Branching  ao  broad  aiid  long,  that  in  the  ground 

*'  The  bvndnd  twigs  take  root,  and  dniigktera  gmt 

**  Mout  tk«  motkfr-tree,  a  pillar' i  $kad» 

**  High  over-arcked.  oMd  rekoing  toalks  between  : 

*'  TVre  ifft  the  Indian  Herdsman,  ekMnntng  heat, 

*'  Shelters  in  tool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

"  M  loop  holes  ent  through  thicket  shade.** 

MUton,  P.  L.  9, 1100. 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting ;  or  if  paint" 
ing,  yet  such,  and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole 
picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun 
paints  in  a  camera  obecura.  But  the  poet  must  like- 
wise understand  and  command  what  Baom  calls  die 
veetigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in 
each,  and  more  especially,  as  by  a  magical  pena  du- 
plae,  the  excitement  of  vision  by  sound,  and  the  ex- 
ponents of  sound:  thus,  "The  xcroing  walks  b>> 
TWXCN,"  may  be  almost  nid  to  reverse  the  ftbla  iti 
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traditkm  of  the  head  of  Memnon.  in  the  Egyptian 
atatue.  Sach  may  be  deaervedly  entitled  the  area- 
Uve  wordM  in  the  world  of  imaginarion. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minate 
adherence  to  ntaUer-of-fact  in  character  and  inci> 
dents ;  a  biographical  attention  to  probability,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect  Under  this 
Head,  I  shall  deliver  with  no  feigned  diffidence,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  his  objec- 
tors; namely,  on  the  choicte  of  his  characters.  I 
have  already  declared,  and,  I  trust,  justified,  my  utter 
dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics 
nave  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question,  why  did 
you  choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such 
a  rank  of  life  7  the  Poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  fairly 
retort:  why.  with  the  conception  of  my  character,  did 
you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous  associ- 
ations not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your 
own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings?  How  was  it,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any 
weight  with  an  author,  whose  plan,  whose  guiding 
principle  and  main  object  it  was,  to  attack  and  sub- 
due that  sifete  of  association,  which  leads  us  to  place 
the  chief  value  on  those  things  in  which  man  dif- 
rEE8  from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high 
dignities  which  belong  to  human  nature,  the  sense 
and  the  feeling  which  may  bo,  and  ought  to  be  found 
in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as  Christians, 
we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
would  have  us  entertain  at  all  times  as  men,  and  as 
readers;  and  by  the  excitement  of  this  lofly,  yet 
prideless  impartiality  in  poetry ^  he  might  hope  to  have 
encouraged  its  continuance  in  real4ife.  The  praise 
of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and  1  trust,  even  in 
my  imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  whe  man 
without  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  arti- 
ficial advantages.  Whether  in  the  person  of  an 
armed  baron,  a  laurel'd  bard.  &c.  or  of  on  old  pedlar 
or  still  older  leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even 
in  poetry  I  am  not  conscious  that  1  have  ever  suffered 
my  feelings  to  be  disturbed  or  offended  by  any 
thouglits  or  images  which  the  poet  himself  has  not 
presented. 

But  yet  1  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an 
immediate  object,  belongs  lo  the  mural  philotiopher, 
and  would  be  pursued,  not  only  more  appropriately, 
but  in  my  opinion,  with  far  greater  probability  of  buc- 
cess.  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems  indeed,  to  defitroy  the  main  funda- 
mental distinction,  not  only  between  a  poem  and 
proie,  but  even  between  philosophy  and  works  of 
fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth  for  its  immediate 
object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  lime 
shall  come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleaHure,  and 
both  shall  be  sti  united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in 
words  only,  not  in  feoline;,  it  will  remain  the  poet's 
office  to  proceed  u|x)n  ihat  state  of  nssioriation  which 
actually  exists  as  general,  mstcad  of  attempting  first 
to  make  it  waat  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 


pleasure  follow.  But  here  is,  anfiirtuiifttely,  a  odl 
Hyeteron-Proteron.  For  the  communicatkn  of  pl» 
sure  is  the  introductory  means  by  whi^  akoe  &i 
poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  readen.  SeooQ%: 
though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment.  tkiM  mrganat 
to  be  groundless,  yet  how  ia  the  moral  efiect  to  beii^ 
duced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  want  W 
profession  to  powers  which  are  leeut  likely,  lad  » 
qualities  which  are  assuredly  not  more  likely,  toll 
found  in  it  ?  The  poet,  speaking  in  hia  own 
may  at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by 
which  teach  ua  the  independence  oi 
dom,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the  iavxMs  oF  fatma. 
And  having  made  a  due  reverence  beibiB  the  tbnat 
of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal  awe  bdon 
Epictetus  among  his  fellow-alav4 


"and  rQoies 

In  the  plain  presence  of  hb  diffDitF.** 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  impRnred,  wkn 
the  POET  Wordsworth  himself  ezchuma^ 

"  O  msnj  are  the  poeti  that  are  sown 
Br  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  higbsst  fifb^ 
The  vision  tent,  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wantinc  the  accomplishnBent  of  vetM, 
Not  having  e'er,  as  life  advaocad,  baen  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  hoigbt 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoar'd  bsiaiB 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  oat  their  Iibm 
Husbanding  that  which  they  posNsa  withia. 
And  go  to  the  grave  ontbooght  of.    8iroiicest  aiaiB 
Are  of^en  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least." 

£xcitrns«.B.I 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments  in  sadi 
language,  do  one's  heart  good ;  though  I,  for  my  psfl 
have  not  the  fullest  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  obseiia- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  instances  to  be 
exceedingly  rare;  and  should  feel  almost  as  strong 
an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic 
fiction,  as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake  in  a  (aner 
landscape.    When  I  think  how  many  and  how  maA 
better  books  than  Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotoi, 
Pindar,  or   Ksohylus,  could   have  read,  are  in  the 
power  of  almost  every  man,  in   a   country  where 
almost  ever)'  man  is  instructcnl  to  read  and  write; 
and  how  rcsflcps,  how  difficultly  hidden,  the  jwwws 
of  genius  are ;  ond  yet  find  oven   in  situatioDS  the 
most  favorable,  acconlinp  to  Mr.  Words  worth,  for  the 
formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language :  in  situatiooi 
which  ensure  ftimiliarity  with  the  grandest  objecuof 
the  imapjinaiion ;  but  one  Bi:rns  among  the  shepherds 
of  Sco'lnTid,  and  not  a  sirgle  poet  of  humble  life 
amonn  those  of  Enf^li^h  lakes  and  mountains;  I  coo- 
elude,  that  Poetic  (iKMCS  is  not  only  a  ver}'dclictie 
but  a  very  nire  pionl. 
But  l>e  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  whidi 

*'  I  think  «»f  Chatlerton.  Xh^  marvellous  boy, 
The  rik'ppUjiH  i-oul.  Ihttl  petih'o  in  hie  pride: 
or  Hurttf,  that  wnlk'd  in  glorr  anH  in  juy 
Rt  hiiu!  hi!)  ploiich  upon  the  mounlaintfide** — 

are  widely  difTerenl  from  those  v^ith  which  I  sSoold 
read  a  poem,  where  the  author.  hav'»ig  orraaira  fir 
the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  in  the  &hk 
of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make  him  a  rAiswqp* 
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id  (hen,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on 
had  invented  an  account  of  hia  birth,  pa- 
I  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  for- 
ents  which  had  concurred  in  making  him 
,  philosopher,  and  sweep !  Nothing  but 
in  justify  this.  If  it  be  admissible  even 
t  must  bo  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's, 
eant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the  man- 
ling's  ;  in  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
k,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph 
Much  less,  then,  can  it  bo  legitimately 
n  a  poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid 
it  individualization,  must  still  remain  re- 
.  The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this  point, 
d  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the 
d.  They  are  not  more  peremptory  than 
jdent  For.  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation 
erplexes  the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the 
es  which  are  feigned,  in  order  to  make 
nts  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet 
her  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all 
3  fiction  wUl  appear,  and,  unfortunately, 
0U8,  but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only 
le  sentiments  and  language  are  the  poet's 
s  own  too.  in  his  artificial  character  <m 
)y  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
ntrary.  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forget 
^ct  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  epic 
ihe  fable  and  the  characters  are  derived 
ire  history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  Klop- 
Cumberland's  Calvary ;  and  not  merely 
f  it,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 
1,  contradistinguished  from  delusion^  that 
h  which  simply  permits  the  images  pre- 
ork  by  their  own  force,  without  either 
Hrmation  of  their  real  existence  by  the 
t  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
d  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  ab- 
A  faith  which  transcends  even  historic 
absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana- 
ih,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  extin- 
3usehold  fires  when  it  shines  full  upon 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to 
iction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood, 
roduced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn 
reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about, 
ices  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by 
ittempts  of  the  author  to  make  him  be- 

1  the  foregoing,  the  seeming  uselessneas 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which 
ve  support.  Is  there  one  word,  for  in- 
buted  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion, 
c  of  a  pedlar  f  One  sentiment  that  might 
lusibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  pre- 
lation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and 
Id  man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which 
9  of  learning  and  refinement  are  natural, 
xpected  ?  Need  the  rank  have  been  at 
irized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ? 
he  contrary,  this  information  renders  the 
jage,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  infonna- 
44 


tkxi,  a  riddle  which  mutt  hwlf  be  solved  by  episodes 
of  anecdote?  Finally,  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  inweave  in  a 
poem  of  the  lofUest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftieat 
and  of  most  univenal  interest,  such  minute  mat- 
ters of  fact,  (not  unlike  thoae  fumi^ed  for  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
ontament  of  society  lately  deceased  in  some  obscure 
town,)  as, 

**  AmooK  the  hilb  of  Atbol  bs  was  bora. 
There,  on  s  mtall  hsreditsnr  fsrai, 
An  unprodaeiiTa  slip  of  ruffced  froaod, 
Bit  fkiber  dwelt,  and  died,  in  poveriy ; 
While  tie.  whose  lowly  Tortane  I  retrace. 
The  youncest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  liule  one— aneonscioos  of  their  km. 
Bat  ere  he  had  ootgrown  hk  infknt  days. 
His  widow'd  mother,  for  a  second  mate. 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Villase  School ; 
Who  on  her  oflsprinf  ssaloosiy  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

*'  From  h«  sixth  yesr,  the  boy  of  whom  I  ipsakt 
In  rammer,  tended  caUle  on  the  hills ; 
Bat  throuffh  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long -continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father^s  school**— Jfcc 

For  all  the  admirable  peasages  interposed  in  this 
narration  might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been 
far  more  appropriately,  and  with  far  greater  veri- 
similitude, told  of  a  poet  in  the  character  of  a  poet ; 
and  without  incurring  another  defect  which  I  shall 
now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which 
will  have  been  here  anticipated. 

Third:  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic 
form  in  certain  poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of 
two  evils  results.  Either  the  thoughts  and  diction  are 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then  there  arises 
an  incongruity  of  style;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistmguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of 
ventriloquism,  where  two  are  represented  as  talking, 
while,  in  truth,  one  man  only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closejy  connected 
with  the  former;  but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise 
from  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportionate  to  smcA 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can 
be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes;  and  with  which,  therefore, 
few  only,  and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced, 
can  be  supposed  to  S)rmpathise.  In  this  class  I  com- 
prise occasional  proUxity,  repetition,  and  an  eddying 
instead  of  prc^reesion  of  thought  As  instances,  see 
pages  27.  ^,  and  62,  of  the  Poems,  Vol.  I.,  and  the 
first  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Excuraion. 

Fifth,  and  last :  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject.  This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might 
be  called  mental  bombast,  as  distinguished  from  ver- 
bal ;  for,  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  disproportion  of 
the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so,  in  this,  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  oc- 
casion. This,  by-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but 
a  man  of  genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness 
and  strength  of  Hercules,  with  the  distaffof  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion 
both  make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the 
eye.    Nothing  is  more  likely,  too,  than  that  a  vivid 
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image,  or  visual  spectrum,  thus  originated,  may  be- 
come the  link  of  anociation  in  recalling  the  feelings 
and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  im- 
preasion.    But,  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines  as 


**  Th«7  flank  upon  that  inward  ejre. 
Which  ia  the  bins  of  ■olUude  !'* 


in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retro* 
spection,  when  the  miages  and  virtuous  actions  of  a 
whole  well-spent  life,  pass  before  that  conscience 
which  is,  indeed,  the  inward  eye ;  which  is,  indeed, 
the  *'Wm  t^  solitude  r*  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink 
most  abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as 
m  a  medley  from  this  couplet 


Vol.  I  p.  390. 


**  And  then  my  heart  with  plearare  filb. 
And  dancM  with  the  d^odiU.** 


The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  II.,  page  12, 
where  the  poet,  having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of 
pleasure,  meets,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  knot 
of  gyptieit  who  had  pitched  their  blanket  tents  and 
straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
on  his  return,  our  tourist  ibund  them  in  the  same 
place.    **  Twelve  hours,'*  says  he, 

**  Twehre  hoais,  twelve  boanteotu  houn,  are  cone  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  akj. 
Much  witnoning  of  chance  and  cheer. 
Yet  aa  lleft  I  find  them  here  !*' 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the 
poor  tawny  wanderers  might  probably  have  been 
tramping,  for  weeks  together,  through  road,  lane, 
over  moor  and  mountain,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking 
the  obvious  truth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as 
necessary  for  them  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance 
was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more  fortunate 
poet;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  appUed 
to  the  immense  empire  of  China,  improgressive  for 
thirty  centuries: 

*'The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest. 
Then  inued  VcBprr  from  the  fulgent  weat, 
Oulihininfr.  like  a  vitible  God. 
The  irluriuui  paih  in  which  he  trod  ! 
And  now  aFcendinir,  aAer  one  dark  honr. 
And  one  nisht'i  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  J\ioon  I  this  way 
8he  looks,  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her — Oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil,  thnn  such  life  ! 
The  silent  Heavens  have  soinrs  on : 
The  Stars  have  tasks — but  these  have  none  !" 

The  lost  instance  of  this  defect,  (for  I  know  no 
other  than  ihese  already  cited,)  is  from  the  Ode,  page 
351,  Vol.  II.,  where,  speaking  of  a  child,  "  a  six  year's 
dariing  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he  thus  addresses  him: 

"  Thou  best  philoeopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !  Thou  eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'kt  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  fcir  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind — 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blent ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 


Which  we  are  toilinf  ill  oar  Ihree  to 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Brooda  like  the  day,  a  maater  o*cr  the 
A  preaence  that  ia  not  to  be  pal  by  !** 

Now  here,  not  to  atop  at  tiie  daring  pptrit  of  i 
phor  which  connects  the  epitheta  "  deaf  and 
with  the  aposniophized  eye;  or  (if  we  are  to 
to  the  preceding  word,  philoaopherj  the  &ulty  mi 
equivocal  syntax  of  the  panage ;  and  wUhoot » 
amining  the  propriety  of  making  a  -  master  ind 
o'er  a  slave,"  or  the  day  brood  ai  all ;  we  will  ■(» 
ly  ask,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  In  what  aeiM  ill 
child  of  that  age  a  philosopher  f  In  what  arose  te 
he  read  **  the  eternal  deep  T  In  what  aenae  ii  b 
declared  to  be  **for  ever  haunted  by  the  Sopfm 
Being 7" or  so  inspired  aa  to  deserve  the  tittefofi 
mighty  prophd,  a  blessed  seer  t  By  reflectioD  f  bf 
knowledge  7  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  any  fam 
or  modification  of  consciousneaa  I  These  woold  bs 
tidings  indeed ;  but  such  aa  would  pre^upposs  as 
immediate  revelation  to  the  inafnred  commuoicalor, 
and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  hia  inspirstkn. 
Children,  at  this  age,  give  us  no  such  inlbrmatioD  of 
themselves;  and  at  what  time  were  we  dipt  in  Ae 
Lethe,  which  haa  (upoduced  auch  utter  oblivitn  of  i 
state  80  godlike  7  There  are  many  of  ua  that  Hill 
possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  leas  diatiiMi 
respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old ;  pity  that  ika 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  tiaasqwi 
compared  with  which  all  the  minea  of  G<doondaairi 
Mexico  were  but  straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  loae 
imknovvn  gulf  into  some  unknown  abyaa. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  ■» 
pected  aa  having  been  the  poet*a  meaning ;  if  dmi 
mysterious  gifts,  faculties,  and  operationa,  are  atf 
accompanied   with  consciotisneas,  who  dM  u  ota^ 
scions  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  7   For  aoffal 
I  know,  the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  ni> 
stantially  one  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  vital 
operation.    For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organizstiaB 
and  organic  movements  of  my  body.    But  smeJy,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  comtroct 
my  heart!  or  that  /  propel   the   finer    inflocncai 
through  my  nerves  I  or  that  /  compress  my  brain,  snl 
drew  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my  own  eyes!  Sn* 
NOZA  and  Behm^n  were,  on  different  sj-stema,  bolk 
Pantheists;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  phil(>> 
sophers,  teachers  of  the  EN  KAI  HAN.  who  not  only 
taught  that  God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted 
God.     Yet  not  even  these  would  confound  the  perU 
as  a  part  with  the  whole,  as  the  whole.     Nay.  in  w 
system  is  the  distinction  between  the  individual  sad 
God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub> 
stance,  more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza 
Jacobi.  indeed,  relates  of  Lessino.  that  after  a  oao> 
versalion  with  him  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Glkih. 
(the  Tyrt«eus  and  Anacreon  of  the  German  ParaaS' 
sus,)  in  which  conversation  L.  had  avowed  privately 
to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  persomal  exist- 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  pfmnbiiity  of  p» 
sonality  except  in  a  finite  Intellect ;  and  while  they 
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Mrere  mttiog  at  taMe,  a  ■bowel  of  rain  came  on  unei- 
sectedly.  Gleim  eiprcMed  hii  regret  at  the  drcum- 
itance,  became  they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wh)» 
h  tne  garden ;  upon  which  Learing.  in  one  of  his 
mlfeamest,  half^joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jaoobi,and 
Aid,  **  It  is  I,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  that^**  i,  e.  rstn- 
'ng!  and  J.  answered,  **or  perhaps  I."  Gleim  coo- 
»nted  himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without 
wking  for  any  explanatimi. 

So  miih  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can 
he  magnificent  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appro- 
mated  to  a  ehUd^  which  would  not  make  them 
■qually  suitable  to  a  Are,  or  a  dag,  or  a  Jidd  of  com? 
w  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that  pro- 
pel it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in 
'Arm,  as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncon- 
Naous  of  it  as  they.  It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the 
fimr  lines,  immediately  following,  are  to  contain  the 
Bxplanation? 

**  To  whom  the  ffrsve 
l»  bat  s  tonely  bed  without  tb«  seoss  or  fight 

Of  day,  or  the  warm  liffbt ; 
A  plaee  of  thought  where  we  in  weiting  Us." 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apos- 
trophe is  but  a  comment  on  the  little  poem  of  **  We 
ire  Seven?"  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  pesnge 
is  reducible  to  the  assertwn,  that  a  ckUd,  who,  by  the 
bye,  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instruct- 
sd  in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of 
death  than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And 
ittll,  I  hope,  not  as  tn  a  place  of  Vumght!  not  the 
frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  grave!  The 
tnalogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  chil- 
dren; even  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all 
Christian  children  are,  of  hearing  the  latter  term 
used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the  child's  belief 
be  only,  that  *"  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;"  wherein 
does  it  difier  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
)dier  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of 
I  thing's  becoming  nothing,  or  of  nothing  becoming  a 
hing,  is  impassible  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  what- 
iver  age,  and  however  educated  or  uneducated. 
!liu8  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general  If  the 
rords  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
a  absurdity ;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
tistoro.  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurd- 
y,  the  meaning  dandles  into  some  bald  truism. 
"hus  yon  must  at  once  understand  the  words  con- 
•ary  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
>D8e ;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  3rou 
re  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  tublimity  or 
dmiration. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Words- 
rorth's  poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it 
rould  have  been  scarcely  just  to  attract  the  reader's 
ttention  toward  them ;  yet  I  have  dwelt  on  it,  and 
erhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For  being  so 
ery  few,  they  cannot  senflibiy  detract  from  the  re- 
atation  of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by 
te  number  of  profound  truths  in  his  writinp,  which 
rill  stand  the  severest  analysis ;  and  yet,  few  as  they 
re,  they  are  exactly  those  paaeages  which  his  Umd 
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admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able,  to  imi- 
tate. But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Words- 
worth, may  be  mimicked  by  copyistB,  he  may  be  plun- 
dered by  plagiarists;  but  he  cannot  be  imitated, 
except  by  those  who  are  not  bom  to  be  imitators. 
For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his  imaginative 
power,  his  atnte  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 
peculiarity;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  myjfi- 
ciam  would  become  sicA/y — ^mere  fog  and  dimness! 

To  these  defects,  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts, 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  vrith  far  less  fear 
of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part  corres- 
pondent) excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  mean- 
ing. Of  how  high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  par- 
ticulariy  estimable  I  hold  the  example  at  the  present 
day,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  in  part,  too,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict 
accniacy  of  expressioiL  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  will 
suffice  to  form  a  correct,  and  even  a  sensitive  taste, 
where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct 
notfons,  and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  worki 
of  ekcellence  of  all  ages  aiid  countries,  virill  not  per- 
fectly secure  us  against  the  contagious  fhmiliarity 
with  the  far  more  numerous  oApring  of  tastelessnes 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  no- 
toriously is,  with  the  arts  of  music  and  pointing,  much 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  avoid  the  infection  of  mul- 
tiplied and  daily  examples  in  the  practice  of  an  art, 
which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instrumentsL 
In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may 
pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice, 
it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ulti- 
matum which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  in- 
fellible  test  of  a  blameless  style:  namely,  its  untTan»- 
iatableneu  in  words  of  the  same  language,  without 
mjury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  not  only  its  cor- 
respondent object  alone,  bul  likewise  all  the  associa- 
tions which  it  recalls.  For  language  is  Oamed  to  con- 
vey not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  represent- 
ing it  In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  dic- 
tion, uncorrupted  by  the  aflbctations  and  misappro- 
priations, which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading 
not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportionally 
most  conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day, 
have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  poet,  com- 
posing in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  work ; 
and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good 
sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honof 
which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and 
valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It 
is  at  oi/  tiroes  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding ; 
but,  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food 
and  antidote. 

In  prose,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  pottible  to 
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preserve  our  style,  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious 
phraseology  which  meets  us  every  where.from  the  ser- 
mon to  the  newspaper,  from  the  harangue  of  the  legis- 
lator to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair,  announ- 
cing a  toaM  or  sentiment  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while 
we  are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius 
rise  high  in  our  estimation  when  we  compere  them  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Sidonius,  Apollinarw, 
&C,  They  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but 
that  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set,  as  jewels  in  a 
crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betra3rB  the  true  age  of  the  wri- 
ter. Much,  however,  may  be  effected  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from 
having,  in  great  measure,  assured  myself  of  the  fact 
by  actual  though  limited  experience,  that,  to  a  youth, 
led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  po- 
aition,  logic  presents  itself  as  ^n  old  acquaintance 
uixler  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion  more  especially  demand- 
ing such  disquisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the 
dose  connection  between  veracity  and  habits  of 
mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  af^er-efiects  of  ver- 
bal precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct 
watch-words ;  and  to  display  the  advantages  which 
language  alone,  at  least  which  language  with  incom- 
parably greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other 
means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing  modes 
of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  atoms  as  to  se- 
cure in  due  time  the  formation  of  a  second  nature. 
When  we  reflect,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  judg- 
ment is  a  po^itivd  command  of  the  moral  law,  since 
the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the 
application  and  eflects  must  depend  on  the  judgment : 
when  we  consider,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  suc- 
cess and  comfMrt  in  life  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each 
thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  others, 
so  as  still  to  select  the  most  prc^able,  instead  of  the 
merely  possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to 
value  earnestly,  and  with  a  practical  seriousness,  a 
mean  already  prepared  for  us  by  nature  and  society, 
of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and  wisely 
by  the  same  unremembered  process,  and  with  the 
same  never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is 
taught  to  speak  and  converse.  Now,  how  much 
warmer  the  interest,  how  much  more  genial  the  feel- 
ings of  reality  and  practicability,  and  thence  how 
much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a 
contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary 
poet,  excites  in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches. 
I  have  only  to  add.  that  all  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a  purpose  so  impor- 
tant, joined  with  that  which  mtist  be  claimed  for  the 
infrequency  of  the  Same  excellence  in  the  same  per- 
fection, belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

am  far,  however,  from  denying  that  we  have  poets 
wtiose  general  style  possesses  the  same  excellence,  as 
Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  in  all  his 


later  and  more  important  works,  oar  laorri-l 
Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  wboae  wc 
not  appear  to  myself  to  find  atore  exception 
those  of  Wordsworth.  Quotatkma  or  t^ 
would  here  be  wholly  out  of  place,  and  moi 
for  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  invali 
justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  ] 
works  is,  a  correspondent  weight  and  aami 
thoughts  and  sentiments — won,  not  from  bi 
from  the  poet's  own  meditative  obeenralioa 
are  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  opon  them.  H 
at  least  when  in  her  strength  of' wing,  and* 
hoven  aloft  in  her  proper  element. 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  tmth, 

or  truth  profound  s  awoet  coalioooua  laj. 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  bcr  owa  oatoral  bom 

a 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  it 
one  which  is  not  rendered  valuaUe  by  some 
original  reflection. 

See  page  26,  vol  2d ;  or  the  two  following  ] 
in  one  of  his  humblest  compositions : 

**  O  Reader !  had  yon  in  jour  mind 
Such  itorei  at  lilent  thought  can  brine. 
O  genile  Reader !  70a  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  Uung." 

and 

"  I  have  beard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  dssdi 
With  eoklnev  atili  returning: 
Alai !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oflener  left  me  monrainff.** 

or  in  a  still  higher  strain  the  six  beautifal  qn 
page  134 : 

*'  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay  : 
And  yet  the  wi^er  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  l>ehind. 

The  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees. 
The  lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  looeo  their  carob  when  they  please  t 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  nature  never  do  thejf  wage 
A  foolifih  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free ! 


But  we  are  prewed  by  heary  Ii 
And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
Wo  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 

The  h<msehold  hearts  that  were  his  oWB* 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  dnys.  my  Friend,  arc  almost  gone. 
My  life  has  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me  ;  but  by  nono 
Am  I  enough  beloved.*' 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol 
finally,  (for  a  volume  would  scarce  suffice  to 
the  instances,)  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem 
withered  Celandine,  vol  2,  p.  212. 
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M  a  j>rodicar«  (kvorite— tbea.  wono  troth, 
)is«r'i  penstoner— bebold  oar  lot ! 
man !  that  from  thy  fair  mod  ihinioff  youth 
i  micht  bnt  tak«  the  ihincs  yoath  needed  not** 

Q  respect  of  thif  and  of  the  former  excellence, 

xisworth  strikingly  reeembleB  Samuel  Daniel, 

ie  golden  writen  of  our  golden  Elizabethian 

i  most  causelessly  neglected ;  Samuel  Daniel, 

icilon  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no  distinction 

vhich  has  been,  and,  as  long  as  our  language 

t,  will  be,  so  far  the  language  of  tOKlay  and 

,  as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  the 

y  fashions  of  our  own  particular  age.  A  simi- 

e  is  due  to  his  sentiments.    No  frequency  of 

can  deprive  them  of  their  freshness.    For 

they  are  brought  into  the  full  day-light  of 

wader's  comprehension,  yet  are  they  drawn 

depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged 

into  which  few  in  any  age  have  courage  or 

on  to  descend.    If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not 

with  Daniel,  alike  intelligible  to  all  readers 

ge  understanding  in  all  passages  of  his  works, 

iparanve  difficulty  does  not  arise  fiom  the 

impurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and 

the  metal.    A  poem  is  not  necessarily  ob- 

ecause  it  does  not  aim  to  be  popular.    It  is 

if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  ibr  whom 

tten,  and 

"  Fit  aodieaee  find,  thoogh  few.** 

e  **  Ode  on  the  intimation  of  immortality,  from 

lions  of  early  childhood."  the  poet  mi|(ht  have 

I  the  lines  which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his 

inzoni — 

nxoD,  io  credo,  cbe  laranno  radi 
e  tua  rafione  iotendan  bene : 
nto  lor  sei  faiicoeo  ed  alto.*' 

lyric  «onr.  there  will  be  few,  think  T. 
ho  may  thy  import  underatand  ariiiht : 
lou  art  for  fAem  to  arduona  and  ao  high  !** 

he  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as 
sn  accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
most  nature,  to  venture  at  times  into  the  twi- 
>alm9  of  consciousness,  and  to  feel  a  deep  in- 
n  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they  know 
»  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable 
en,  but  which  yet  cannot  be  conveyed,  save  in 
s  of  time  and  space.  For  such  readers  the 
s  sufficiently  plain,  and  they  will  be  as  little 
d  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  believing 
tonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe  that  FUto  him- 
er  meant  or  taught  it 

noXXa  8t  W  ayicfi- 

"Eviov  trri  ^aptrpag 

AJ  rd  Kav  cpfti7v/w( 
XaW^ci.     Zo^os  b  roX- 
Xa  itios  ^vS, 

nayyXw((/a,  ttSpoKts  &i 

Aid(  irpd(  Sfvi^a  ^<7oy. 


Third :  (and  wherein  he  soara  &r  above  DanieU 
th«  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single  linea 
and  paragraphs:  the  fiequent  curiosa  felicitas  of  hia 
diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  give  spedmeoa, 
having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page.  This 
beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Worda- 
worth*s  poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themp 
selves  compelled  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth :  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  imagea 
and  descriptions,  as  taken  immediately  from  nature, 
and  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  veiy 
spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomic  expression  to  all 
the  works  of  nature.  like  a  green  field  reflected  in 
a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  ia 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soft- 
ness and  lustre.  Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  oa 
a  pebble,  genius  neither  distorts  nor  false^ors  ita 
objects ;  buN  on  the  contrary,  brings  out  many  a  vein 
and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  commoQ 
observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  geina  what 
had  been  often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of 
the  traveller  on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. 

Jiat  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  akatiogi 
vol  I.  page  42  Io  47,  especially  to  the  linea, 

**  80  throof  b  the  dsrkaeii  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voiee  waa  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  ranc  skwd ; 
The  leaden  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  ditUnt  hUb 
Into  the  tnmult  tent  an  alien  sonnd 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sperklinc  clear,  and  hi  the  west 
The  oranffe  aky  of  evenuic  died  away.** 

Or  to  the  poem  on  the  green  linnet,  vol  I.  p.  244 
What  can  be  more  accurate,  yet  more  lively,  than 
the  two  concluding  stanzas! 

"  Upon  yon  tuft  of  basel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breese. 


Behold  him  perched  in 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wiags 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sonny  gfimmerings 

That  cover  him  all  over. 
While  thua  before  my  eyes  he  gleans, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  be  seems ; 
When  io  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes : 
As  If  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  form  when  he  did  feign 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes.** 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue  cap,  and  of  the  ikxhi- 
tide  silence,  p.  284 ;  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  jk 
299;  or.  lastly,  though  1  might  multiply  the  referencea 
to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the  poem  so  completely 
Wordsworth's,  commencing 


•« 


Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,**  fco. 


Fifth :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and 
subtle  thought  with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man 
aa  man ;  the  sympathy  indeed  of  a  contemplator, 
rather  than  a  fellow  sufferer  or  co-mate,  (spectator 
hand  particeps,)  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whoee 
view  no  diflference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of 
the  nature ;  no  ii\juries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  loUt 
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•r  ATcn  of  ignorance,  wholly  di^gnin  the  humen  &ce 
divine.  The  ■uperacripdon  end  the  image  of  ibe 
Cieeior  ttUI  remain  legible  to  kim  under  the  dark 
linea  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or 
ctoM  barred  it  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  loae  and 
find  themwivet  in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified, 
the  latter  as  subatantiated.  In  thia  mild  and  philo- 
mphic  pathoa,  Wordiworth  appean  to  me  witluMit  a 
compeer.  Such  he  t«:  to  he  writes.  See  vol  I., 
page  134  to  136,  or  that  most  affecting  ooropoeition, 

the  ••  Affliction  of  Margaret of ,"  page 

165  to  168.  which  no  mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
my  own  eiperience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a 
tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric,  in  the  former 
edition,  entitled,  the  **  Mad  Mother."  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the 
alanBM,  both  o<'  them  for  their  patboo,  and  the  former 
for  the  fine  transition  in  the  two  concluding  Unea  of 
the  atana*  so  exprewve  of  that  deranged  state  in 
which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  suflerer^s 
attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off*  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instont  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  dea- 
potic  thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the 
blending  fanng  power  of  Imagination  and  Plosion, 
the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  di- 
verted, no  longer  an  alien,  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

*'8aek,  little  bubs,  ob  sack  sffain! 
it  eook  my  blood ;  it  cook  my  brsia : 
Thf  liiw,  I  feel  them,  baby  !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  awey. 
Oh  !  prem  me  with  thy  little  band ; 
It  looeen*  Mmethins  st  my  cheat ; 
About  that  tiicht  mod  deadly  baod 
I  feel  thy  liule  flofen  preeL 
TV  braese,  I  aee,  ia  io  the  tree; 
It  eomea  to  cool  my  babe  mod  me.** 

"Thy  father  caret  not  for  my  breait, 
*T  ia  thine,  iweet  baby,  there  to  reat, 
'T  ii  all  ihioe  own  \—9Jki  if  ita  hue 
Be  chanced,  that  waa  ao  fair  to  view, 
'T  is  fair  enouf  h  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
Mr  beauty,  hitln  child,  ia  flown ; 
But  ihnu  wilt  live  with  me  in  love : 
And  what  if  ray  poor  che«k  be  brown  1 
*T  ia  well  fur  me  ihou  can'at  not  fee 
How  pale  and  wan  it  elae  would  be." 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet 
the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest 
sense  of  the  uord.  In  tlie  play  of  Fancy,  Wonls- 
worth.  to  my  feelings,  is  not  alwa>'s  graceful,  and 
sometimes  rtrondite.  The  likeness  is  oocasiniiaDy  too 
strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
is  such  as  npponre  the  creature  of  predetermined  re- 
search, rather  than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed, 
his  fancy  seldom  displaj's  itself,  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
ne<l  fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  modem  writen  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton:  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  aikl 
his  own.  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at 
ince  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  he  does  indeed 
jo  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


tonate  emmgh  to  render  nqr  analymB  of 
ita  origin  and  charMlen.  thoroughly  imaUigihle  to  tka 
rcttder,  he  will  aearoely  open  on  n  pign  of  ihia  pscil^ 
worka,  without  recogniaing.  more  or  iMBklh*  finma 
and  the  influencea  of  thia  fiKiiltj. 
FrDm  the  poem  on  the  Tew  Tfcos  voL  L,  f^a 


-add  the  ffleaoa. 


The  lif  ht  that  never  was  on  aea  or  land. 
The  con*erration,  and  the  poet'a  dream.*' 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  roost  obviously 
manifesting  this  faculty ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  for- 


'*  Bat  wortMir  alill  of 
Ars  those  fraternal  fooi  of  Bonowdala. 
Joined  in  ooe  solemo  aad  cai 
HHffe  tmnka !— and  each  parfienlar  tnudt  a 

or  intertwisted  Abies 
TTp  ooilinc,  aad  iavelcraielr 
Not  aniDformcd  with  phantasy*  and  looks 
7*hat  ihreaiea  the  profeoe ;— a  pillarad 
Upon  whiiee  irawlem  floor  of  rad-brows  bMW 
By  aheddmn  from  the  piaal 
PWeoaialiy — beneath  wl 
Of  boosh*,  aa  if  for  festal 
With  nnrrjok'mt  berries,  rhoaily 
May  oDccC  at  fmoniide— AVer  aod  tuioblit 
fitfncs  aad  Fbrengkt^Dtmtk,  Iko 
And  Timt,  the  ahadow— theia  to 
Afl  in  a  aatural  temple  acattered  o*ar 
With  nhara  nndisiarhrd  of  smm 

United  worahip ;  or  w  nraie 
To  lie,  and  liates  Io  the  BMnwiaia  flood 
Marmnrinff  from  Gtaaamara's  iaaKist  eaves.** 

The  effect  of  tlie  old  man's  fignre  in  th*  poiBif 
Reaignation  and  Independence,  voL  II ,  pagn  9IL 

**  While  he  was  Ulkinf  that,  the  loaoly  plaeo. 
The  old  nian*8  ahape,  aad  apeeeli.  al  Iroablsd  aw: 
la  my  mind*a  eye  1  seemed  to  aee  him  pace 
About  the  weary  aaoon  coorinaallr, 
Waodsrioff  aboat  alooe  and  ailsolly.** 

Or  the  8th,  9th.  19th.  26th.  3Ist  and  33d,  in  the  col- 
lection of  miscellaneotis  sonnela^the  aonnei  en  As 
subjugation  of  Switaerland,  page  210,  or  th*  iHt  ade 
from  which  I  especially  select  the  two  ftlkariBi 

stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350. 

"  Oar  birth  ia  bat  a  aleep  and  a  forrettiof  : 
The  wul  that  riaea  with  na.  oar  hfo*s  atar. 
Hath  had  eiaewhere  iti  aettioff. 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forfetfulne«. 
And  not  in  otter  nakedneaa. 
But  trailins  clouda  of  t>«ry  do  we 
From  God  who  ia  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  aa  in  our  infancy ! 
8haHea  of  the  prifon-houw  begin  to  cIi 

Upon  the  srowinc  boy  : 
But  he  behokla  the  light,  and  wbeaes  it 

He  aeea  it  in  hia  j«>y ! 
The  youth  who  daily  furiher  from  the 
Mutt  travel,  atill  ia  natnre'a  prieat. 

And  by  the  vision  apleodid 

Ii  on  hia  way  attended ; 
At  lencth  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.** 

And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode. 

*'  O  joy  that  in  onr  embers 
U  aomething  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  ao  fugitive ! 

The  thought  of  our  peat  years  in  me  doth  bfaai 
Perpetual  benedictiona :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  ia  moat  worthy  to  be  blest- 
Delight  and  liberty  the  aimple  creed 
Of  child hortd.  whether  boay  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  floUsriv  io  Us 
Not  for  these  )  ratae 
The  aooff  of  thanks  sod  praiae , 
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Bat  for  thow  obttioate  41 

or  MiMe  and  ootward  thinga, 

Paliioct  from  oi,  vanlahinfa; 

Blank  mMffivinga  of  a  oraataia 

Movioff  about  io  workb  aot  raaliatdi 

High  inttincta,  bafore  which  our  noital  Dttort 

Did  tromble  like  a  gaihy  thing  ■urpriiad ! 

But  for  thoae  Orat  allaetioiM, 

Tho96  shadowy  raeoUaction. 

Which,  be  ihej  what  thay  nar* 

Are  yet  the  founiaio  light  of  all  our  day* 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  oar  leeing ; 

Uphold  oa— eherieh— and  have  power  Io  nakt 

Oar  noisy  years  seam  momenti  in  the  baisf 

Of  the  eternal  sileooe ;  troths  that  waka 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlesanea.  nor  mad  aodaavor, 
Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 
Honc^.  in  a  season  of  calm  waathar. 
Thouf  h  iolsod  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  faaaMrtal  Mft 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  roooMot  travel  thither 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  sboia. 
And  hear  the  mighty  wat«a  roUinff  avefmora.*' 

And  tince  it  would  be  unfiur  to  oonelnde  with  an 
extract,  which,  though  highly  characteristie,  mvait 
jret,  from  the  nature  of  the  tbooghto  and  the  iulgect, 
be  intereating,  or  perhapa  intelligible,  to  bat  a  limited 
nomber  of  readers,  f  will  add  from  the  fjoefa  leaf 
pabliahed  work  a  paaaage  equally  Woidaworthian ; 
of  thJB  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power 
diaplayed  therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinioD  and 
Qoe  feeling.    See  White  Doe,  page  & 

"  Fast  the  ehnrch-yard  fills :  anoa 
IfOok  again  and  they  are  gone; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  prior*s  oak  ! 
And  scarcely  have  they  dieappear'd 
£re  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard  r— 
Wiih  ono  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  loAy  voice  ! 
They  ting  a  service  which  they  feel. 
For  't  is  the  sun-rise  of  their  seal. 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  pciaBa 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time." 
A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din. 
And  all  is  hushed  without  and  within ; 
For  thouffh  the  priest  more  tranqnilbr 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
la  the  river  murmuring  near. 
When  sofl ! — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  graao, 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  Ibuad, 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  gnraod. 
And  richt  across  the  verdant  sod 
Towards  the  very  house  of  Ood  ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleaaa. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Sofl  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  ara  drivea. 
And  she  is  leA  alone  in  heaven ! 
Or  like  a  riiip  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away— 
A  glitter bg  ship  that  bath  the  plain 
Of  ocaan  for  her  own  domain. 
•  *         e         •         •         •        a 
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What  harmoniooa  paneiva 
Wait  upon  bar  as  th»  rangaa 
Round  and  round  thia  pile  of  ilata. 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  har  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day. 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  dalieala  shadow  Ikll, 
Falla  apoo  her  like  a  Igraath 
From  some  lofly  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath. 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehenarve, 
appear  dim  and  ftntaatic,  but  in  reading  Bartram*ii 
Travela,  I  could  not  help  transcribing  the  following 
lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected  simile  and 
metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius.  *'  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
tenacious  clay ;  and  that  on  a  ibondation  of  rocks, 
which  often  break  through  both  stmta,  lifting  their 
back  above  the  surface.  The  trees  which  chiefly 
grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak ;  magnolia  mag- 
niflora;  franmos  exoelaior;  platane;  and  a  lew 
stately  tulip  traea."  What  Mr.  Woidaworth  toO/ pro- 
duce, it  is  not  lor  me  to  prophesy ;  but  I  could  pro- 
nounce with  the  liveliest  convictions  what  he  ia 
capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  Futar  Oknuink  Phi- 
Losormo  Pom. 

The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avaQ 
to  overcome  the  prejudicea  of  those  who  have  made 
it  a  business  to  attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imagined  as  concen- 
tric circles.  The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  be- 
yond the  latter,  but  he  has  confined  himself  far 
within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designating  these 
critics  as  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 
and  loo  feeble  to  grapple  with  him ; — **  men  of  palsied 
imaginations,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  lan- 
guid ;  who,  therefore,  feel  as  the  many  direct  them,  or 
with  the  many  are  greedy  after  vicious  provocatives." 

Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  himself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wanton- 
ness and  the  systematic  and  malignant  pereeveranoe 
of  the  aggressions  have  been  taken  into  fair  conside- 
ratioD.  I  myself  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of 
this  immanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  whoever  came  into  his  room  would  pro- 
bably find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lying  open  on  his 
table,  and  that  (speaking  eiclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself)  he  could  nearly  repeat 
the  whole  of  them  by  heart  But  a  Review,  in  order 
to  be  a  saleable  article,  must  be  perional,  sharp,  and 
pointed ;  and,  tinoe  (Aen,  the  Poet  has  made  himself^ 
and  with  himself  all  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  olgect  of  the  critic's 
revenge— how !  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  so  con- 
ducted in  the  terms  which  it  deserved !  I  once  beard 
a  clergyman  in  boots  and  buckskin  avow,  that  be 
would  cheat  his  own  &ther  ta  a  Aorss.  A  moral  ty^ 
tem  of  a  similar  nattire  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  too  many  anonymoua  critica.  As  we  used  to  aay 
at  school,  in  reviewing,  they  make  being  rogues :  and 
ha^  wbo  comnlainsb  ia  to  be  laoghed  at  for  bia 
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ance  of  the  game.  With  the  pen  out  of  their  hand 
they  are  honorable  men.  They  exert,  indeed,  power 
(which  is  to  that  of  the  injured  party  who  should 
atteni|H  to  expose  their  glaring  pervenions  and  mis- 
itatementi,  aa  twenty  to  one)  to  write  down,  and 
(where  the  author's  circumstances  permit)  to  impove- 
n'M  the  roan,  whose  learning  and  genius  they  them- 
selves in  private  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They 
knowingly  strive  to  make  it  impoesihle  for  the  roan 
even  to  publish*  any  future  work,  without  exposing 
himself  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  debt  and  embar^ 
iBssmenL  But  this  is  all  in  their  vocation^  and, 
bating  what  they  do  in  their  vocation,  **  icAo  am  my 
thai  biadi  is  the  white  of  their  eye  ?" 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
merits.  On  the  other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish 
for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  declared  my 
opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
theory  either  as  cause  or  eflect,  will  be  satisfoctory 
or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's  admirers  and  advocates. 
More  indiscriminating  than  mine  their  admiration 
may  be ;  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure, other  than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  form  it  Above  all,  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  such  a  criticism  was  not  only  wanted, 
but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
omduce  in  no  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
npufoliofi.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and 
can  neither  be  accelerated  or  retarded.    How  small 


*  Not  many  months  ago,  in  eminent  bookMller  was  asked 

what  he  thoof  ht  of 1   The  anawer  waa,  "  I  have 

heard  hia  powers  rery  highly  apoken  of  by  aome  of  our  firat- 
rate  men ;  but  I  would  not  have  a  work  of  hii  if  any  one 
would  give  it  roe  :  for  he  it  spoken  but  slightly  of,  or  not  at 
all,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  the  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
ia  decided  to  cut  him  up  1'* 


the  proportion  of  die  defects  ue  to  the  beintel 
have  repeatedly  declared ;  and  that  no  one  of  iImm 
originates  in  deficienry  of  poetic  gctuna.  Had  ihsy 
been  more  and  greater,  I  ahoold  atill,  aa  a  fncnd  to 
his  literary  character  in  the  praeent  age.  coiMidg  aa 
analytic  display  of  them  aa  jmre  gain  ;  if  oaly  il 
removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflectin|f  nuDda  eveo  die 
foregoing  analyus  most  have  removed,  the  ainnge 
mistake  so  slightly  grounded,  yet  no  widely  and  ia> 
dustriously  propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordswoiih*a  Inm 
for  8IMPUCITY !  I  am  not  half  o  much  inilaiid  bf 
hearing  his  enemiea  abuse  him  for  valgafity  of  slyl% 
subject,  and  concepticm,  as  I  am  diaguated  wift  dv 
gilded  side  of  the  same  meaning,  aa  diqdqred  bj 
some  afiected  admirers,  with  whom  he  ia 
a  tweet f  simple  poet !  and  so  natoral,  that  litde 
Charles,  and  his  younger  siater,  are  ao  charmed  witb 
them,  that  they  play  at  **  Goody  Blake,  or  at  **  Joh^ 
ny  and  Betty  Foy!" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  pabliahed  with  tt« 
biographical  sketches  important  enough,  (whick  I  an 
not  vain  enough  to  believe,)  to  deaerve  ancfa  a  dii> 
tinctk>n :  kve.n  as  i  have  done,  wo  would  i  b 

DONE  UNTO. 

For  more  than  eighteen  mootfia  have  the  vohmi 
of  Poems,  entitled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  pn> 
sent  volumes  up  to  this  page  been  printed,  and  raadf 
for  pubUcation.  But  ere  I  apeak  of  myaelf  in  dn 
tones  which  are  akme  natural  to  me  under  the  c» 
cumsiances  of  late  years,  I  would  ftin  preaaat  Ef^ 
self  to  the  reader  aa  I  was  in  the  firat  dawn  of  Bf 
literary  life : 

When  Rope  rrew  round  me,  like  the  eBmbinc  via^ 
And  fraita  and  foUage  not  my  own  assi'd  maam  I 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  from  the  leBn 
which  1  wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  whidi 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  mopt  interesting,  and  at  dks 
same  time  must  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this  wwk. 


atfivane'fii  JLtiitxu. 


LETTER  1. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Ham- 
burg Pacquet  pet  sail  from  Yarmouth:  and  I,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  beheld  my  native  land  retiring 
from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its  disappearance — in 
all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  greater  number,  1  hope,  of  my  country- 
men were  at  that  time  assembled,  1  will  dare  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  one  more  ardent  prayer  ofier- 
ed  up  to  heaven  than  that  which  I  then  preferred  for 
my  country.  IVow,  then,  (said  I  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  near  me,)  we  are  out  of  our  country. 
Not  yet,  not  yet !  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  sea ; 
-  This,  too.  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave 
a  fillip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my 


fellow-passengers,  who  were  all  on  the  dedL  We 
were  eighteen  in  number,  videlicit,  five  Eog^iafaiBcm 
an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and  hiaservaat, 
an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Pruasian,  a  Swede, 
two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  taikr  and 
his  wife,  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld)  and  a 
Jew.  We  were  all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  tine 
I  obeer%-ed  marks  of  dismay.  The  lady  retired  to  the 
cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the  fiicea  roood 
mc  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appea> 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  oo 
deck  was  lessened  by  one  half.  I  waa  giddy,  hot  not 
sick,  and  the  giddiness  soon  went  away,  ^t  left  a 
feverishness  and  want  of  appetite,  which  I  attributed 
in  great  measure,  to  the  saeva  mephitis  of  the  fa3gt> 
water;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  ci 
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from  the  cabin.  However,  I  wai  well 
•ooafn  to  join  the  able-bodied  paMengen.  one  of 
whom  ofaMrved,  not  inaptly,  that  Momua  might  have 
dinovered  an  eaiter  way  to  tee  a  man'a  in«de  than 
by  placing  a  window  in  bit  breaat  He  needed  only 
hsTe  taken  a  Mdt-water  trip  in  a  pacqoet-boat 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  pacqoet  it  ftrrape- 
rior  to  a  atage-coach,  aa  a  means  of  making  men  open 
oat  to  each  other.  In  the  latter,  the  uniformity  of 
poature  diapoaea  to  dosing,  and  the  definiteneas  of  the 
psffiod  at  which  the  company  will  separate  makes 
•ttch  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
foing,  than  of  tboae  with  whom  he  is  going.  But  at 
warn,  more  curiosity  is  eicited,  if  only  on  this  account, 
that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  qualities  of  your  com- 
pBiiioiiB  are  of  greater  importance  to  you,  from  the 
wioeftainty  bow  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house 
with  them.  Besides,  ifjrou  are  countrymen,  that  now 
begins  to  form  a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brothe^ 
bood ;  and,  if  of  different  countries,  there  are  new  in- 
ciftenenis  of  converaation,  more  to  ask  and  more  to 
eoouBunicate.  I  Ibund  that  I  had  interested  the 
Danes  in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the 
boat  on  the  deck  and  ftllen  asleep ;  but  was  awaked 
bgr  one  of  them  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
wbo  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking  me  in  every 
hole  and  corner,  and  insisted  that  J  should  join  their 
ynity  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
■Bch  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for 
dM  singular  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with 
wbkfa  be  spoke  it  f  went,  and  found  some  excel- 
laol  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grspes  with  a  pine-apple. 
The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Theology,  and 
diiBssrl  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and 
black  wonted  stockings.  I  might  certainly  have  pass* 
•d  very  well  for  a  Methodist  missionary.  However, 
I  disclaimed  my  title.  What  then  may  jrou  be  f  A 
Ban  of  fortune!  No! — A  merchant  f  No? — A  me^ 
chant's  traveUerf  No!— A  cleritf  No!— Un  Phi- 
toaopbe.  perhapa  f  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in 
which,  of  all  possible  names  and  characters,  I  had 
die  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  **  un  Philosophe.'*  But 
I  WB0  weary  of  being  quesiiooed,  aiMi  rather  than  be 
nothing,  or  at  best,  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
aoboutted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspernon  implied  in 
die  word  **  un  Philoaophe.**  The  Dane  then  inform- 
ed me,  that  all  in  the  present  party  were  philoaophers 
likewise.  Ceiles  we  were  not  of  the  stoic  school 
For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
and  song  altogether;  and  then  we  rose,  snd  dsnced 
on  the  deck  a  aet  of  dances,  which,  in  one  sense  of 
dM  word  at  least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appro* 
primely  entitled  reeU,  The  passengers  who  lay  in 
iSbt  cabin  bek>w,  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-eickiieai, 
have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 
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Hank  sad  of  diMoosat  mood  for  thoir  eomplsiot. 
I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way.  I  suppose, 
if  aopportiof  my  newly-assorocd  philosophical  cha- 
molar)  I  thought,  too,  how  closely  the  greater  number 
if  oar  virtoes  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death, 
iad  bow  littlo  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
ii  BO  danger. 
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The  two  Danea  were  brothem  The  one  was  a 
man  with  a  clear  whito  complexion,  white  hair,  and 
white  eye-brows,  looked  silly,  and  nothing  that  he  ut- 
tered gave  the  lie  to  his  loolts.  The  other,  whom,  bjr 
way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dank,  had  like- 
wise while  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  bro- 
ther, with  slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slight- 
ly pock-fretten.  This  man  convinced  me  of  the  jus- 
tice of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  foithful  portrait  in 
our  novels  and  forces  has  been  rashly  censured  for 
an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhapa  nonenity.  I  had 
retired  to  my  stetion  in  the  boat;  he  came  and  seat* 
ed  himself  by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tip- 
sy. He  commenced  the  convermtion  in  the  most 
magnific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  $uek  grossness!  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  com- 
parison. His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  take  notes  of  a  converaation.  Here  it  folfow^ 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  reepects 
aa  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination !  vat  language !  vat 
vast  science !  and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  miik-vite  forehead ' 
— O  my  heafen !  vy  you  *re  a  Got! 

Answek.    You  do  me  too  much  honor,  sir. 

TheDafte.  Ome!  if  you  should  dmk  I  ia  flatter- 
ing you!— No.  no,  no!  Ihaften  toosandayear!  Veil 
—and  vat  is  datf  a  mere  trifle!  I  *ouldnt  gif  my  ain- 
cere  heart  for  ten  timea  dhe  money. — Yea,  you  *re  a 
Got!  I  a  mere  man!  But,  my  dear  friend !  dhink  of 
me  as  a  man !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now  my  denr 
friend — is  I  not  very  ekxiuentf  Is  I  not  speak  £ng- 
hih  very  fine  f 

Answ.  Most  admirably !  Believe  me,  sir!  I  have 
seldom  heard  even  a  native  talk  so  jfueatfy. 

The  Dane,  {mpteeting  my  hand  untk  great  vehe- 
mence.) My  dear  friend !  vat  an  aflfection  and  fidelity 
we  have  for  each  odher!  But  tell  me,  do  tell  me — U 
I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some  foultf  Is  I  not  in 
some  wrong? 

Answ.  Why,  sir,  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  b\' 
nice  critics  in  the  English  language,  that  yo.i  occa- 
sionally use  the  word  *'is**  instead  of  *'am.'*  In  oiir 
best  companies,  we  generally  say  I  am,  and  not  I  im 
orlse.    Excuse  me,  sir!    It  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  O!  is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yes,  yee^l 
know,  I  know. 

Answ.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  ar**. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  jree— I  Imow,  I  know — Am,  am 
am.  is  de  presens,  and  is,  is  de  peHectum — yes,  yr« 
— and  are,  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum. 

Answ.    And  ••  art,"  sir,  is 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend !  it  is  dhe  plivquam 
perfectum,  no,  no---dhat  is  a  great  lie.  **  Are"  is  the 
plusquam  perfectum— end  **art"  is  dhe  plivquam 
plueperfectum — (then  twinging  my  hand  to  and  fro, 
and  cocking  hit  little  brigf^  haxei  ey  of  mte  that 
danced  with  vanity  and  wine.)  You  aaa^  ny  dear 
friend !  that  I  too  have  some  lehminf. 

Answ.  Learning,  sir?  Wbo  darea  soapeet  it? 
Wbo  can  listen  to  you  for  a  minute ;  wbo  can  evoo 
knk  at  yon.  withoot  paioaiving  the  extaot  ol  if  7 
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The  Dane.  My  dear  friend ! — {then  taitk  a  toould- 
be  humble  look,  and  in  a  tone  of  wnce,  a§  if  he  wu 
reatoning) — 1  could  not  talk  so  of  present  and  imper- 
fectuni,  and  futiirum  and  plusquamplue  perfectum, 
and  all  dhat,  my  dear  firimid!  without  §ome  lehm- 
ingf 

Anbw.  Sir !  a  man  like  you  cannot  talk  on  any 
solgect  without  discovering  the  depth  of  hit  informa- 
tion. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grrammatic  Greek,  my  friend ! 
ha !  ha !  ha !  (laughing,  and  swinging  my  hand  to  and 
frOt — then,  vith  a  sudden  transition  to  great  solemni- 
ty.) Now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  friend !  Dhere 
did  happen  about  roe  vat  de  whole  historia  of  Den- 
mark record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.  Dhe 
bishop  did  ask  me  all  dhe  questions  about  all  dhe  re- 
ligion in  dhe  Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  sir  7  The  language  1  pre- 
sume— 

The  Dane.  {A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  lan- 
guage, and  language  is  grammar— 

Answ.    Ten  thousand  pardons ! 

The  Dane.    Veil,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years — 

Answ.    Only  fourteen  years  old  7 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  was  fourteen  yean  old 
— and  he  asked  me  all  questions,  religion  and  philoa- 
0|Ay.  and  all  in  dhe  Latin  language — and  I  answered 
him  all  every  one,  my  dear  firiend !  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language. 

Answ.    A  prodigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great 
superintendant 

Ans.    Yes  !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop— not  a  mere  predicant,  not 
a  prediger. 

Ans.  My  dear  Sir,  we  have  misunderstood  each 
other.  I  raid  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so 
early  an  age.  was  a  prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is 
wonderful,  that  doe»  not  often  happen. 

The  Dane.  Oflen !  Dhere  is  not  von  instance 
recorded  in  dhe  whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Ans.    And  since  then,  Sir ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Indies — 
to  our  inland,  and  dhere  I  hod  no  more  to  do  vid 
books.  No  !  no !  I  put  my  genius  another  way — 
and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year.  Is  not 
dhat  gheniua,  my  dear  friend  7 — But  vat  is  money  ? 
I  dhink  the  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my 
dear  friend  !  my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  gen- 
erous heart,  because  I  can  do  good— no  man  with  so 
little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  generosity — no  per- 
son, no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies  it. 
But  we  are  all  Goi*s  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the 
otfier  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us, 
together  with  a  young  Englishman  who  spoke  the 
German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me  many  of  the 
Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant;  turned  of  three  score,  a  hale  man,  tall, 
strong,  and  stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and 
bofiRxmery,  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  look,  of  a 
mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making  you  laugh, 
picka  your  pocket    Amid  all  his  droll  looka  and 


droll  gestures,  there  remained  one  look  unloucfaedk 
laughter ;  and  that  one  look  D«*as  the  true  &oc  i 
others  were  but  its  mask.  The  Umnoveriuiva 
pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whoae  father  had  arf 
a  large  fortune  in  London,  aa  an  army  coolnBM 
He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  yooiv& 
glishmen  of  fbrttme.  He  was  a  good-natured  iiS/m, 
not  without  information  or  literature,  bat  s  Mf 
egregious  coxcomb.  He  had  been  in  the  Asia/ 
attending  the  House  of  Commona,  and  bsd  a^ 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  apptso*^. 
debating  society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  liiKfm 
fied  himself  with  laudable  industry,  for  he  an  .^  / 
feet  in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictioaaij,  nd  ti  i' 
an  accent  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  ilw  Sm^  (' 
man  in  Roderic  Random,  who  profeswd  to  inckti  \ 
English  pronunciation,  he  vnM  constantly  dr/crniC 
to  my  superior  judgment,  whether  or  no  I  liii  ^ 
nounced  this  or  that  word  with  propriety,  m  *ti 
true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  thc»\xg|i  it  M 
only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  alwiayi  iw;  k 
which  I  could  detect  no  other  motive  cluobiiv 
tiality  to  that  elegant  phrase  so  liberally  iMraM 
in  the  orations  of  our  Britiah  legislators^  "HUrf 
am  on  my  legs.**  The  Swede,  whom  fir  icai 
that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  distinguisb  IiydbaM  li 
of  **  Nobility,"  was  a  strong-featured,  weanfkd  IS 
man,  his  complexion  resembling,  in  rolor,  t  nMs  i! 
poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  appeared  90^^^  h 
dependent  on  the  Dane,  but  was,  however.  *o» 
parably,  the  best  informed,  and  most  rstiooilflf^ 
party.  Indeed,  his  manners  and  oonventfili^ 
covered  him  to  be  both  a  man  of  the  vradi  <■'  y 
gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold ;  tht  f1^  "' 
gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck,  so  ill  that  I  e^ 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  aSecVft 
ate  attentions  of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fidM 
was  very  sick  himself,  and  every  now  and  tbeai* 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  his  eye  onto 
master  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated  hissdf 
again  by  him.  now  supporting  his  head,  now  inpi^ 
his  forehead,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while,  id  tkl 
most  soothing  tones.  There  had  been  a  matrioMaii 
squabble  of  a  very  ludicrous  kind  in  the  cabia.  h 
tween  the  little  German  tailor  and  his  little  wA 
He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself,  and  Ci 
for  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  vet 
cruel  action ;  she  insisted  upon  their  having  butes 
and  assured  the  mate,  in  the  most  piteoua  lonei.  lb 
she  was  his  lawful  wife.  The  mote  and  the  rabi 
boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  the  little  maa  fi 
his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  bos 
ed  him  into  the  same  compartment  with  his  rcaw 
wife.  This  quarrel  was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  pi 
cured  me  a  bed  which  I  otherwise  ahoukl  nui  hsi 
had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  talk 
higher,  and  the  Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  ai 
tation,  eliminated  enough  of  what  he  had  bee 
swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal  mm 
His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  braixlTtla 
very  little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  fani 
dy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.    His  servant  boy,  a  bisd 
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Mulatto,  had  a  good-natured  round  face,  exactly 
"Qlor  of  the  akin  of  the  walnot-kemel.  The 
>  tnd  I  were  again  aeated  tete-a-tete  in  the  ship's 

The  convermtion,  which  was  now,  indeed, 
-r  an  oration  than  a  dialogue,  became  extrayagant 
^  oil  that  I  ever  heard.  He  told  me  that  he 
iQade  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of  Santa 
z.  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  ei\joy 
He  expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant 
^f,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  pro- 
i  to  himself  to  commence,  till  the  brandy,  aiding 
^nity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
y*  be  talked  like  a  madman — entreated  me  to 
pany  him  to  Denmark — there  I  should  see  his 
ice  with  the  government,  and  he  would  intro- 
Tie  to  the  king.  &c.  &c.  Thus  he  went  on 
ng  ak>nd,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
>n  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  de- 
'•  like  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
not  concerning)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  as- 
e  that  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  he  thought 
'est  man  alive  his  equal.  *'  All  are  equal,  my 
^nd !  all  are  equal !  Ve  are  all  Got*s  children. 
>r^st  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack! 
*onr>e  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat 
"xo^w !    He  is  a  mulatto — but  he  is  my  equal. 

rxg;ht.  Jack!  {taking  the  iugar  and  brandy.) 
"^xx  Sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman! 
bands  with  me.  you  dog !  Dhere,  dhere ! — 
^  all  equal,  my  dear  friend  !  Do  I  not  speak 
S^Msratea,  and  Plato,  and  Cato — they  were  all 
>opHers,  my  dear  philosophe!  all  very  great 
• — and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were 
It  yes,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can 
body  say  more  than  this  f  we  are  all  equal,  all 
s  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am 
x)re  than  the  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ; 
fet,  my  dear  friend !  I  can  say  do !  and  it  is  done, 
ba !  ha !  my  dear  friend !  Now  dhere  is  dhat 
eman,  (pointing  to  "  Nobility,")  he  is  a  Swedish 
I — ^you  shall  see.  Ho !  (calling  to  the  Swede)  get 
will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin. 
e. — Here  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle 
ne  from  the  cabin !  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  do  you 
3w — you  go  yourself— you  go  now !  Swede. 
— Dane.   Now  go!  Go  I  pray  you.    And  the 

E    WENT. 

er  this,  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on 
i>n,  and  mistaking  me  for  "un  philosophe**  in 
>ntinental  sense  of  the  word,  he  talked  of  Deity 
declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling  the 
ional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
I,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my 
phat  damned  hypocritm  all  Jesus  Christ's  busi- 
nvafl.  I  dare  aver,  that  few  men  have  less  rea- 
»  charge  themselves  with  indulging  in  pertijlage 
ro3rself.  I  should  hate  it  if  it  wore  only  that  it 
frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding 
suae  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a 
to  express  it  But  in  this  instance,  the  tempta- 
lad  been  too  powerful,  and  I  have  placed  it  on 
St  of  my  offences.  Pericles  answered  one  of  hia 
■t  fiienda,  who  bad  solicited  him  on  a  case  of 


lifo  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pre- 
servation :  Debeo  amieiM  opituhri,  ted  uaque  ad  Deoa.* 
Friendship  herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldeaC 
step  on  this  side  the  altar.  What  Ptoriclea  wonld  not 
do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be  assured  I  woold 
not  hazard,  merely  to  mill  the  chooolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fooKs  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming 
a  serious  look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  nmk 
at  once  an  hundred  fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  1  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
great-coat  and  looked  at  the  water.  A  beautiful 
white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
every  now  and  then,  light  detachments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight,  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wil- 
derness. 

It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my 
olfactories,  and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great- 
coat, a  weighty,  high-caped,  respectable  rug,  the  col- 
lar of  which  turned  over,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
nightcap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the 
sailt;  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  fouild  my- 
self compelled  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good  ap> 
petite,  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most  placa- 
ble of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or,  indeed,  insen- 
sible of  the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poig- 
nant contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  he  described  as  a 
fool,  purse-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the  boasts  of  the 
Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate, 
and  aflerwards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane,  and 
from  himself,  I  collected,  that  he  was  indeed  a  Swe- 
dish nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  that 
was  never  very  large,  aiKl  had  made  over  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  de- 
pendent He  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from 
the  Dane's  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  hl^ 
mane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  suffered 
most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  ofHces  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which 
seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of  heart  Indeed  nis 
general  manners  and  conversation  were  not  only 
pleasing,  but  even  interesting;  and  I  struggled  to 
believe  his  insensibility,  respecting  the  Dane,  philo- 
sophical fortitude.  For,  though  the  Dane  was  now 
quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of  him  at  every 
pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
oflener,  be  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "Ho! 
Nobility,  go  — do  such  a  thing!  Mr.  Nobility!  tell 
the  gentlemen  such  a  story,  and  so  forth,"  with  an 
insolence  which  must  have  excited  diagutt  kDd  d»> 

*  7V«uI«Km.— It  behooves  bm  to  side  with  Bif  fHsedk 
but  oolf  ss  far  ss  ths  gods. 
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tartation,  if  his  valgar  ranta  on  the  sacred  rights  of 
equality,  joined  to  this  wild  havoc  of  general  gram- 
mar, no  less  than  of  the  English .  language,  had  not 
rendered  it  so  irresistibly  laughable. 

At  four  o'clock,  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming 
on  die  waves,  a  single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in 
that  round,  objectless  desert  of  waters.  I  had  asso- 
ciated such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean, 
that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  )  was  out 
of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  neameas, 
as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  httle  are 
images  capable  of  satisfying  the  obecure  feelings  con- 
nected with  words.  In  the  evening  the  sails  were 
lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  land !  land !  It  was  an  ugly  island  rock,  at  a 
distance  on  our  \efU  called  Heiligeland,  well  known 
to  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stormy  weather,  to  pass 
weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped 
of  ail  their  money  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So,  at  least,  the  sailon  in- 
formed me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the  main 
land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head 
above  water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light>houses 
and  land-marks,  which  seemed  to  give  a  character 
and  language  to  the  dreariness.  We  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neuwerk ;  though  as  yet, 
the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe 
voyage,  not  without  afllectionate  thoughts  of  those  I 
had  lef\  in  England.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning,  we  arrived  at  Cuxhaven.  the  ship  dropped 
anchor,  and  the  boat  wqjb  hoisted  out  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  nhore.  The  captain 
agree  to  take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten 
guineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  so  largely, 
that  the  other  passengers  paid  but  half  a  guinea  each. 
Accordingly,  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed  gently 
up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather ;  we  could  now  see  the 
right  bank  only.  We  passed  a  rauliiftide  of  English 
traders  that  had  been  waiting  many  weeks  for  a 
wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became  visible, 
both  flat,  and  evidencing  the  labour  of  human  hands, 
by  their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a 
church  or  two  in  the  distance ;  on  the  right  bank  we 
passed  by  steeple  and  windmill,  and  cottage,  and 
windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and  windmill, 
and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
objects,  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very 
green,  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thir- 
ty-five miles  from  Cuxhaven.  the  night  came  on  us, 
and  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we 
dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to 
your  eye,  my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon 
was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud,  while  a  very 
thin  flllet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as  narrow, 
tod  thin,  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.    The  long 


trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on 
and  reached  to  the  stem  of  our  vessel, 
dimly  and  obscurely.  We  saw  two  or  tT: 
from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed-roaa 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence 
jestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  popuk 
and  women  and  children,  and  flocks  and 
tween  the  silence  by  night  of  this 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  uproar,  and  loud 
the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean. 
below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds; 
interest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deei^  -m 
circumstance  of  having  just  quitted  thn^^ 
Prussian  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  » 
played  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his 
young  Englishman  continued  to 
sian's  jokes  to  me.  They  were  all, 
tion,  profane  and  abominable,  but  waa^-^^m 
witty,  and  a  few  incidents,  which  he  r^^ 
own  person,  were  valuable  as  illoatra^K^ 
ners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had^  tik 
Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  moraiii^  m 
the  anchor,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it 
consequence  of  a  thick  log.  whidi  oar  ctplmit 
would  continue  the  whole  day;  bat  tboat 
cleared  ofli  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  dat^ 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  mileifi^ 
haven,  the  wind  continuing  slack.  Thii  h^ 
island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ^ 
shaped,  well  wooded,  with  gladea  of  the  If^ 
green,  and  rendered  more  intereetmg  by  the  ii 
ably  neat  farm-house  on  it  It  aeemed  ntde 
tirement  without  solitude — a  place  that  would 
one's  friends  while  it  precluded  the  impertins 
of  mere  visiters.  The  shores  of  the  Elbe  now  1 
more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees  i 
like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge ;  and 
over  them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  tl 
hank)  a  profusion  of  steeple-spires,  white,  1 
red.  An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  bui 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-steeples 
as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  ol^ 
as  with  a  silent  flnger  to  the  sky  and  stars,  sr 
tiroes  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  o 
though  rainy  sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  i 
burning  heavenward.  I  remember  once,  s 
only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  vol 
mountainous  country.  The  efllect  was  not  on 
but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  me,  against  my 
an  extinguisher ;  the  close  neighborhood  of 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood,  had 
pictely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of  all  coi 
with  the  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  EInglish  mi 
Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the 
village  Veder,  ornaments  the  lef)  bank  with  i 
steeple,  and  close  by  it  the  wild  and  pastoral 
of  Schulau.  Hitherto,  both  the  right  and  le 
green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level  with  the  i 
sembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  tr 
houses  were  alike  low ;  sometimes  the  low  tre 
topping  the  yet  lower  houses;  sometimes 
houses  rising  above  the  yet  lower  trees. 
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»nk  rises  at  once  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
-iver  with  its  perpendicular  fii^ade 
hed  with  tufts  of  green.  The  Elbe 
at  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle 
3  of  fishing-boats  and  the  flocks  of 
',  round  them,  the  clamorous  rivals 
f  the  fishermen;  till  we  came  to 
t  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
er  three  hills  in  three  divisions, 
hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 
with  which  the  boats,  with  their 
g  in  files  along  the  banks,  made  a 
larraony.  Between  each  fa9ade 
Aoody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the 
;  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  indi- 
ch  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
lard,  and  each  with  its  own  sepa- 
;e  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  ra- 
xf  of  houses!  It  is  inhabited  by 
»at-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats 
Jest  through  the  whole  navigation 
e  first  we  saw  the  spires  of  Ham- 
nee  as  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank 
mroonly  pleasing,  considered  as  the 
Blrious  and  republican  city ;  in  that 
rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt 
)  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
lired  in  the  town.  Summer  houses 
7-work  are  every  where  scattered 
id  green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the 
iplastered  and  gaily  painted  with 
;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into 
to  remind  the  human  being  of  his 
telligence  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
/ever,  these  are  links  of  connection 
I  country,  and  far  better  than  the 
9  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's 
ili6ed  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Sat- 
ys  with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg 
es.  the  women  and  children  feast* 
of  box  and  yew.  and  it  becomes  a 
On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
1  passing  with  trouble  through  the 
hipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
.Itona  upward,  we  were  at  length 
n  House,  Hamburg. 


:r  n.  (TO  a  lady.) 

Ratzeburg. 

id  in, 

the  German  come*  from  m«,  though 
•en  six  weeks  in  the  country! — al- 
ls English  from  my  neighbor  the 
r  public  secretary.)  who,  as  often  as 
t  should  be  half  a  dozen  times  in 
ver  fails  to  greet  me  with — ^"  ♦  * 
uni  eyes,  mij  dearest  Englander  ! 
fKich  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great 
part,  these  words  being  his  whole 


stock  of  £ngliah.  I  had,  however,  a  better  reason 
than  the  deaire  of  displaying  my  proficiency;  for  I 
wished  to  pot  yon  in  good  humor  with  a  langoag^b 
from  the  acquirement  of  which  I  liave  promised  my^ 
self  much  edification,  and  the  means,  too,  of  commii- 
nicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sister,  during 
our  winter  readings.  And  bow  can  I  do  this  better 
than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  f 
Our  Englirii  aflk,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  actress,  dirtetrtu, 
&C.  or  from  the  French,  as  mistrtMs,  duduMi^  and  the 
like.  But  the  Germap,  tn,  enables  us  to  designata 
the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life.  Thus  the 
Amptman*s  lady  is  the  Frau  Amptmanin — the  secre- 
tary's wife  (l)y-the-l)y  the  handsomest  woman  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Germany)  is  Die  allerliebste  Frau  Amp(- 
schreibertn — the  coloners  lady.  Die  Frau  Obristin  or 
coloneltn — and  even  the  pastor's  wife,  Die  Frau  pas- 
torm.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their /reumJ- 
t'fi,  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom 
used  but  in  its  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know 
it  will  besak),  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more 
than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express 
to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female;  but  thi^  I 
deny — in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  objection 
will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeachment  of 
heresy,  rather  than  abandon  nfy  belief  that  there  is  a 
sex  in  our  boulb  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  gar- 
ments ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved 
a  sister — nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  loving  a  wife  as 
she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of 
that  holy  name. 

Now,  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  mur- 
muring to  yourself—"  This  is  so  like  him !  running 
away  after  the  first  bubble  that  chance  has  blown  off 
from  the  surface  of  his  &ncy,  when  one  is  anxious  to 
learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  seen."  Well, 
then !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  mo- 
tives and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither. 

will  inform  you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  has  edified  your  whole  fireside,  left  me 
safely  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe  Stairs,  at  the 
Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which 
crosses  the  river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg 
to  Haarburg.  It  was  stowed  close  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses ;  the  men  all 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  |Hpes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple 
and  complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain, 
wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory;  most  of  them  with  silver 
chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes  and  boots  are 
the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller. 
But  1  forget  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as 
posBible.  Therefore— Sep/emAer I9th, afternoon— My 
companion,  who,  you  recollect,  speaks  the  French 
language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed 
about  fifty,  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant 
in  French  manners  from  excess  m  the  degree^  had 
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and  reached  to  the 
dimly  and  obscur 
from  the  right  h. 
the  Rtriking  c 
jestic  Btrer 
and  won* 


tween 
thee 
the 
Y 


teatntion.  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  wicred  rights  of    trembling  road  of  moon' 
eqiiahly.jf'iricd  l«»  this  wild  havoc  of  Rcneral  gram- 
mar, no  less  than  of  tho  Knglish  language,  liad  not 
rendcrinl  it  ho  irresistibly  lauphablc. 

At  lour  o'lkK-k,  I  ob>ervcd  a  wild  duck  swimming 
on  the  waves,  a  single  j?«)litar\'  \\M  duck.    It  is  not 
easy  to  ronceive,  how  interesting  n  thing  it  looked  in 
that  r«jinnl.  objecllfw*  desert  of  \%ater8.    I  had  asso- 
ciatefl  smli  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean, 
that  I  lelt  exceedingly  disapj^unlwl,  when  I  was  out 
of  flight  «jf  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearneag, 
as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon.    S5o  little  are 
images  eajiable  <if  satislying  the  obscure  feelings  con 
necled  with  words.     In  the  evening  the  sails  w 
lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  w'   . 
can  bo  seen  oidy  at  a  small  distance.     A 
o*c:lark,  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  was  awakenr 
cr>'  of  land !  land  I    It  was  an  ugly  island 
distance  on  our  left,  called  Heiligeland, 
to  many  jKisst^ngers  from  Yarmouth 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stormy  * 
weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  capti* 


.mefore,  to  find  it  i  r ' 
osiililo,  iRke  iipnu' 
.»Iy  fripiul  wei:i  «:- 
1  to  deliver  uiv  It'.un 


ik  pace,  enli\fnHr.t«    - 
ly  saw.  as  bj-  tlie  mi'»< 
irst  time  in  niy  l-.lt  :■*.  ^i 
I  seemed  to  mvM'if  like  i 
been  hatcheil  in  an  avi^*:. 
it  soar  of  freinlom  i»'ik*  v.*?- 
•r.     Very  naturally  I  Xk'juvV: 
,.1,  some  for  iM'ing  so  like  aii?'  *i.* 
ilikc  the  things  in  Knclniil— l«;i*: 
.1  large  nmbrelln  haif^  f>hi>iiiiicomVan 
»re  them,  with  a  pnMlical  pluni|»ne?*'»l^»'.*i.- 
oehind — the   women  of  Hamburg  W\\\[  i^^ 
ated  on  the  caul  with  fcilver  or  cold,  or  bjih.b'J'  ' 
dered  round  with  Ktiflened  lace,  which  *'»<*f  o-jV 
t)c  I  fore  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eye*  ►pir- 
ent  to  '  kled  through  it — the  Ilanovenan  women  \\:!h  i» 
of  social    fore  fiart  of  the  head  bare,  then  a  wtilT  lace  >*ar.diK 


of  all  their  money  by  the  eiorbi'  .e  important,    up  like  a  wall  per|>endicular  on  the  cap,  and  th*  't.:-  | 

wretches  who  inhabit  it.    So,  •"        ^^c-m  and  dejxirl- 

formed  me.    About  nine  o*'       ,^,_  a  person  shows 

land,  which  seemed  acarr        '^^  f,t  the  same  time 

alwve  water,  low,  flat,  ar       'jj  fiahiiiial  ami  assured 

and  land-marks,  whic^    .  -'\,^ct  fn»m  them  to  him- 

and   language  to  th*"    •..;^;,/,/ character  ari.ses  out 

mouth  of  the  Elbe,  '    " 


behind  taiM  with  an  enonnous  quantity  of  nboui. 
which  lici)  or  tosses  on  the  back : 

"Thi>ir  vi^nomiM  scem'il  like  a  poudly  banner. 
i:?pnriid  in  defiance  of  all  uiKUui^^tf.**  Si'trnt. 


I 


th  of  the  Elbe,  .[."afiing  i^-*  a  habit,  yet  flex-  all  with  b 
right  bank  o  A^^'-^nk.  and  nuMlified  willmut ;  iheir  (x)ntr 
his  I  saw  a       y'^tfoilvil   by  them.    This  de- 1  of-iKurl  w 


the 
On  th 

voyage,  not  v 
bad  left  in 
morning, 


ef])Iain  to  you  the  ground  of 


-Tlic  ladies  all  in  Kngli^h  dresses,  all  r»vwr"'.'.  sad 

bad  teeth:  which  yuu  notice  instantly  frjc 

(.-ontrast  to  the  almost  animitf,  tuo  gl'jsity  Ul••:hr'^ 

.hiteness,  and  the   regularity  uf  the  tf«:t; 

of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  cotin(r)*  womt-n  aod 

sf>rvant  girls,  who.  with  their  clean  white  stock:i:;*. 

and  with  slip^iere  without  heel-quarlen*.  tript<»d  alv.j 


eft  in  ''    ..  :*^\Lj]is,  as  1  wiis  Knghshing  to  you 

ing, '  i  '•■•/•i»'!'^,jtue  conceniing  the  causes  of  the 

anchor.     -  ;.*  ■*^^tirncc.    "  What  jjcrfecl  gentlemen    iije  dirty  street;*  as  if  they  were  so.urtnl  b>  a  .  r.ira 

Ilanov      •■  ••'.<■' j.  ,„„si  have-  bii-n  I   I  was  impressed,  '  iroin  tlie  dirt ;  >\  ilh  a  li-lifm>s.  tm..  w !.:.  h  ^•::J:r.n': 

ag"*'      ,.".  •^''I'jfh  the  same  fft-ling  at  the  time  I  >\as  ;  nie,  who  had  iilv\ays  j'uiiMtlered  it  as  oj,.-  *\^  il,.  i.> 

gui"       ''.■■*f,.iHlnli"»  of  ('i(  (Til's  philosophical  dia-    iioyan<es  of  sleeping  in  an  lun.  iliui  I  !,;.ii  'jr:..v..: 

^        ' '  •' J  •''  '"'''  f'l'>^'*''=»'"y  correspoiulenre:  while  jup  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.     The  ^tnti>  :jarn.'.v.  (i 

^        ''«•  .''/fliers  I  seenutl  In  have  a  different  feel-  |  my  Kijj;lish  iKse  sullii  ieiilly  otfriisiM-.  ?.t.d  i\;  -:•.:• 

/'■■'  nve  nie  tin*  noiloii  nl'  u  very  ji'n  geiiilc-    inj;  at  lirst  siulit  the  nnivrr-al  use  f»f  \k^.,j<  ;  \v;":.n;; 

.^"•;j-,,ij  ulf'Tcil  the  words  as  if  you  had  (i'll  that    any   appn)priate   juilh   for   the    1*>-«i-;i:ism.'i.s:i  >:   tl.** 

^*.-„„i  had  injiircil  the  siilistaiice,  and  the  in- '  nable  end- of  the  house-sail  toward:*  the  s'.nt'.  >-■::•' 

^^'^J  (loyrce  alirred   tlie    kind.     Pimv  was   the  ■  in  ilie  ordinary  triangular  iorni,  uinl   » •."i.-r;.  x*  :'f 

'■'^i.T  of  an  al>«-idiile  inonanh— Cicero,  an  aristo-    Injlanisis  sav,  hut  ihe  ercaltr  nuniJKr  iMt'hi*!  ;i:.u' 

•'.jf  n'p"'*' •'•"'•     tor  this  nason  the  character  of  :  ^('ollop<•d    with    more   than    ("Iniie-f    cr- -It"*  ;i;i  :.»•»'•. 

^if/eninii,  in  the  seiisr  to  which  I  have  confined  it,    .\lmve  all,  I  was  sirncU  wilh  thir   pn.!iiv;:.:i  u!"  w.:.- 

^fn'i]uvi\t  in  Kngland.  rare  in  Krance.  and  Umnd.    dows,  so  large  and  so  many  that   t!io  l.j  ;«vp  l-'k  al". 

^jiere  il  is  loiiiul.  in  acj»,  or  at  the  latest  ihtkhI  of  j  f.|n*;s.     Mr.  Pitt's  wiinh)w  ta\.  with  it-  jirtTty  ..::.c 

^aiihiMHl;  while  in  (lerniany  the  character  is  almost '  ri'A/;'i*.'u//*  sjirouiing  out  fn«in   it.  I.ko  y.>i:!ij  i -.xl- 

unknown.     Hut  the  pro|»er  anfijuMic  tA'  n.  cenlleinan    h-t- on  the  hark  of  a  Siirinain  lond.  w.'-.l«l  •  •  rair..y 

id  to  Ih' sinight  for  among  the  Anglo-Ainern-an  demo- ]  improve   the  a|»pearanrc  of  tlie    Ilainburi;  h->:»»:\ 

cnils.  ■  which  have  a  sliylit  Mjininer  l<K»k.  ni»l   in  A#':-V 

I  owe  till"*  digression,  as  an  act  of  jii.'-lice.  to  this    wilh   their  size,  inconiiniou-.   with   the  r!;ir.ri:«.  .1I.0 

anuiiMe  rrriuhman.  and  of  humiliation  fl«r  myst'lf  '  prcrlnijing  that  fi-i.-Iinirof  n-'in  nuMit  and  si  !l-i.M-:c:'i, 

For  ill  a  hull-  i-ontniversy  ImIwi-ii  us  on  the  subject    whi<  h  one  wi-ht*^  to  a—oria(e  with  a  !hmim»  i:4  "1 ::  •!*;•' 

of  InMiih  [nK'fry.  he  made  me  In  1  my  own  ill  he-    cilv.     l»iil  a  con(lM;:rati«»n  wmuIiI,  I  i\ur.  :.•«•  il.o  v-* 

haNJiir  by  ihf  silent  r«priH»l'  of  (•ontra<l:  and  when    vhmh  r«ijui>ite  to  the  j'nHlniiitin  of  a:iy  an  \i'.'t  :■:'... 

I  ufhrwani-  ajmlnui/ed  lo  him  llir  iIm*  warmth  of  my    Iti-aulv  in  Ilainhur;::  fi»r  \erilv  it  !•<  a  fiirliv  t-w:i    ! 

ian;;iiriLri*.  he  aii-wi  reel  nu' wilh  a 'In'crliil  e\presj»ion    inoNcd  on  and   cntssrcj   a  midlitiide  i»f  imly  J';!.'-'* 

of  siirpr.s. ,  and  an  imniciliafr  j-oinphinenl,  which  a  ■  with  hiii.M«  l»la(  k  dfloriiiii:e«,  of  wntr  r  wh«.«. !- 


1  "^ 


gf'nlJciu.ni  ui'\'j]il  I.K»!h  makf  wulnli^uitv.aiwl  revei\o    by  th'-ni. 


The  watt-r  intersects  the  i  ji\  €'\or.-  wK-r 
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^ffould  have  fumithed  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
n|Mbilitiee  of  all  that  is  most  beaotirul  and  roagnifi- 
Bant  in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and 
MBgnation.  The  Jungfer  Stieg,  (i.  e.  young  ladies' 
mlk.)  to  which  my  letters  directed  me,  made  an  ex- 
emption. It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
MMe  rows  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned 
cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
ipies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with 
wmny  swans  on  it  perfectly  tame ;  and.  moving  among 
tlie  swans,  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  tliem. 
lowed  by  their  husbands  or  lovers.  *  *  •  •  * 
(Some  paragraphM  hate  betn  here  omitted.) 
erobarrsaped  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still 
than  by  broken  EInglbh.  it  sounded  like  the 
of  an  old  friend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's 
tnt  inquiring  after  me.  He  hod  come  for  the 
of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through  streets 
streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I 
doabc  not.  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment 
in  my  busy  eyes,  amused  by  the  wicker  wsgons  with 
Moveable  benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other; 
(these  were  the  hackney  coaches;)  amusod  by  the 
■gn-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that,  too,  very  eiactly, 
tfaoofh  in  a  grotesque  confusion ;  (a  useful  substitute 
fat  language  in  thu  great  mart  of  nations ;)  amused 
with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop  and  house 
bells,  the  bell  banging  over  each  door,  and 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  ever)'  enimnce  and 
•lit:  and  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dona  as  I  pasaed  along:  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
drinking  coflee  or  playing  cards,  and  the  eenilemen 
■II  Baulking.  I  wished  myself  a  painior,  that  I  mi^ht 
hnve  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  cnnl  parties. 
Thm  long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  tnhle. 
its  bole  half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  ccn- 
•tr  by  the  fbh  pool ;  the  other  gentlcnuin.  who  was 
dealing  the  cards,  and.  and  of  courM*  had  both  hands 
employed,  held  his  pipe  in  hn  teeth,  which,  hanging 
down  between  his  knees,  smoked  bcvide  his  ancles. 
Hogarth  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distor 
both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  eflbrt 
nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of 
beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth, 
the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of 
boMity  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  oflen  and 
so  flsKlly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd 
of  defiNmiues,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of 
tnw  genioi !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act.  as  a 
contrsst;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and  over  each  of 
the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kind- 
and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  lunger  con- 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still 
blends  iti  tenderness  with  our  laughter;  and  thus 
prrronis  the  instructive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
notare.  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow  men, 
fhm  deireoerating  into  the  bear^potson  of  contempt 
or  hotrod. 

Oor  Iwiiel  IMS  wildb  mam,  (the  sign  of  which  was 
■o  bod  likeness  of  tho  landlord,  who  had  engrailed 
QD  s  TOfy  frtm  frco  •  restless  grin,  that  was  at  every 
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man's  service,  and  which  indeed,  like  w  actor  re- 
hearsing lo  himselC  he  kept  playing  in  expedatum  of 
an  occasion  tor  it,)  neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  in 
landlord,  were  of  the  genleelest  class.  But  it  baa  ono 
great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  mai^ 
ket  place,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  the  huge  church 
of  St.  Nicholas;  a  church  with  sbopa  and  houaes 
built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  iceiij  and  worts  its 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  neckUtced  near  the  lop  with 
a  round  of  large  gilt  balls.  A  better  pole^tar  ooold 
scarcely  be  desired.  Long  shall  I  retain  the  impraa- 
sion  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful  echo,  so  load 
and  long  and  tremukNis,  of  tho  deep-toned  cloefc 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  tho 
morning  from  a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  feother  bed,  which  is  used  here  inateod 
of  bed  clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  about 
with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abo* 
minable  custom.  Our  emigrant  aoquaintaoco  woa, 
we  fbimd.  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebmted  Abbo 
de  Lisle ;  and  from  the  large  fortune  which  he  poo- 
sessed  under  the  noonarchy,  had  rescued  sufficient 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability.  Ho 
had  offended  some  of  his  fellow  emigrants  in  Loo- 
don,  wliom  he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums, 
by  a  refusal  to  make  further  advances,  and  in  cones 
quence  of  their  intrigues,  had  received  an  order  lo 
quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien 
act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  againat 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  thst  he  spoke  of  London 
with  rapture,  and  of  his  bvorite  niece,  who  bad  mar> 
ried  and  leitled  in  Knglam).  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  tho  pride  of  a  fond  parent  A  man  sent  by  fbroo 
out  of  a  counir\'.  obliged  to  sell  out  of  (he  stocks  at  a 
great  lom.  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
iiiyle  of  Miciety  which  habit  had  rendered  essentiai 
to  hts  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were 
yet  all  of  a  (irivate  nature,  reseniroent  for  friendship 
oulraeod,  and  anguish  for  domestic  aflectiona  inter* 
ru|>ted— such  a  man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant 
guililcM  of  e»piof*afie  in  any  service,  most  of  all  in 
that  of  tho  present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with 
cmiapy  of  l*aris  under  the  monan'hy :  and  yet  the 
fmrticular  facts,  which  made  up  his  deecriplion,  left 
as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  miiMl,  of  f'rench  worth- 
lineis.  ss  his  own  tale  had  done  of  emigrant  ingrati- 
tude. ^^ince  my  arrival  in  Cjermany.  I  have  not  met 
a  single  person,  even  among  thuM  who  abhor  the  re- 
volution, that  npuke  with  favor,  or  even  chant)|of 
the  French  emigniiils.  Though  tlie  belief  of  their 
influence  in  tho  origination  of  this  diMmtroiis  war 
(frr>m  the  lK)rn>ni  of  which  North  («erroany  deema 
itHclf  only  reprieved,  not  se<>ured.)  may  have  sooo 
share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are 
regarded ;  yet  I  am  deeply  perauadeil  that  the  for 
greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profligacy,  to  their 
treachery  and  hard- hearted ness  to  ^ach  other,  and 
tho  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which  so 
many  of  them  have  carried  into  itie  families  of  their 
protei-uirs.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  stem  yet  amiable  rbaracteio  of 
the  Engliah  poirioia,  who  sought  rera^  ocw^biaCxf^ 
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tinent  at  the  restoration !  O  let  not  our  civil  war 
under  the  fint  Charles,  be  paralleled  with  the  French 
revolution !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  from 
ezcoM  of  principle ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  dregs !  The  former  was  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  virtues  and  virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two 
parties :  the  latter  between  the  vices.  The  Venitian 
glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and  flew 
asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20tA.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  pro- 
fessor Ebeling.  an  intelligent  and  Uvely  man,  though 
deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  painful  efbn  to 
talk  with  him.  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all  our 
pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet  From  this  courteous 
and  kind-hearted  man  of  letters,  (I  hope  the  German 
literati  in  general  may  resemble  this  first  specimen.) 
I  beard  a  tolerable  Italian  pun,  and  an  interesting 
anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  having 
been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said  in 
a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — 
**  *T'u  a  true  proverb,  gli  Italiani  tuUi  ladrcni ,"— (i. 
e.  the  Italians  all  piundereri.)  A  lady  had  the  cou- 
rage to  reply — '*  Non  tutti,  ma  buona  parte  ;" — (not 
dl,  hut  a  good  part,  or  Bonaparte.)  This,  I  confess, 
sounded  to  my  ears  as  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  might  have  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more 
valuable,  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of 
French  insinuation.  Hoche  had  received  much  in- 
fbnmatinn  concerning  the  face  of  the  country,  from  a 
map  of  unusual  fullness  and  accuracy,  the  maker  of 
which,  he  heard,  resided  at  Dusseidorf.  At  the 
storming  of  Duneldorf  by  the  French  army.  Hoche 
previously  ordered  that  the  house  and  property  of  this 
man  should  be  preserved,  and  entrusted  the  perform- 
ance of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop  he 
could  rely.  Finding  afterwards  ihat  the  man  had  es- 
caped before  the  storming  commenced.  Hoche  ex- 
claimed. "He  had  no  reason  to  flee!  it  is /or  such 
men.  and  not  against  ihcm,  that  the  French  nation 
makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its  chil- 
dren."   You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

'*  The  grpaf  Emathinn  conqueror  bid  iipare 
The  huuM?  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 


VVeol  to  ihc  ground"- 


Now,  though  the  Dusseidorf  map-maker  may  stand 
m  the  same  relation  to  theTheban  bard,  as  the  snail 
that  makes  its  path  by  lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it 
creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  sunward,  and 
beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as 
valiant  a  genenil  and  as  good  a  politician  as  the  mad- 
man of  Macedon. 

From  Pnifessor  Ebeling's,  Mr.  Klopstock  accom- 
panied my  friend  and  me  to  his  own  hou.sc.  where  I 
saw  a  fine  bust  of  his  brother.  There  was  a  solemn 
and  heavy  greatness  in  his  countenance,  whrch  cor- 
responded to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius.  I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  fwrtrait  of 
Leasing,  whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object 
of  my  admiration.  His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like 
aune;  if  any  thing,  rather  larger  and  mote  promi- 


nent. But  the  lower  part  of  his  lace  and 
O  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  el^anca  and  s«> 
sibility ! — ^There  appeared  no  depth,  weif^t,  or  ea» 
prehensiveness,  in  the  forehead.  The  whole  fret 
seemed  to  say,  that  Leasing  was  a  man  of  quick  sol 
voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active,  but  light  haej; 
acute ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  lift, 
but  in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  idcil 
world,  i.  e.  in  taste  and  in  metaphyaica.  I  aaoR 
you,  that  I  wrote  these  very  words  in  my  menonn- 
dum  book,  with  the  portrait  belbre  my  eyes,  sol 
when  I  knew  nothing  of  Leasing  but  hia  name,  sad 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  As- 
ner,  at  the  table  d'Hote.  **  Patience  at  a  Gmm 
ordinary,  nniling  at  time."  The  Germana  an  te 
worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed  ibr  cvciy 
two  persons  a  bottle  of  ccnnmon  wine,  Rbeoish  soi 
Claret  alternately ;  but  in  the  houaea  of  the  opalcBC 
during  the  many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinnsr. 
the  servants  hand  round  glasses  of  richer  wines.  At 
the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in  thia  order:  B■^ 
gundy —  Madeira — Port — Frontiniac— Paccfaiarefti— 
Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  agau^ 
Bishop,  and  lastly.  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantaa, 
methinks !  The  last  dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  stos 
of  roast  pork,  (for  all  the  larger  dishea  are  bnogfat 
in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round,  and  then  aat  oa 
the  table,)  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet 
and  this  followed  by  cheese  and  batter,  with 
of  apples,  reminded  me  of  Shakapeare ;  *  and 
speare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to  the  French 
♦        ♦»♦••• 

Bless  me !    Why  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  Ed* 

glish  plays  !    The  first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court 
martial  is  to  be  held  on  a  Count  Vatron.  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his  brother-in-lsw. 
The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf— in  vain!    His  wife, 
the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most   tempestoooi 
agonies — in  vain !    She  falls  into  hysterics  and  isiDti 
away,  to  the  dropping  of  the  inner  curtam !    In  the 
second  act  sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  the  Coool 
— his  wifie  as  frantic  and  hysterical  as  before ;  aiore 
so  (good  industrious  creature !)  she  could  not  be.  Tb« 
third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frsotie 
indeed  !  the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkn^ 
chief  actually  dropped,  when  reprieve!  reprieve!  ii 
heard  from  behind  the  scenes:  and  in  comes  Phnce 
somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife  is  Hill 
iranlic.  onlj*  with  joy  ;  that  was  nil! 

Odear  hidy!  this  is  one  of  the  cases  m  which 
lauchter  is  161  lowed  by  melancholy .-  for  such  is  the 
kind  of  drama  v\hich  is  now  substituted  evervv^h^ 
for  ShaksjK'are  and  Racine.  You  well  know  that  I  . 
offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining  (beet  , 
names.  Hut,  howe\er  meanly  1  may  think  of  tltf 
French  sersous  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  speci- 
mens;  and  with  whatever  right  I  may  complain  of 


•  *•  Slender.    I  brui«ed  my  >hin  wiih  plaring  with  fwoH 
and  dagger  for  a  diMh  of  »tewed  prunes,  and  brmrlralkl 
cannot  abid<'    iho  Fntell  oT  hot    meat   sioce."     8o  afai> 
Evans.    *'  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  ;  there's 
and  cheeae  jret  to  come  '* 
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Mrpetnal  fklsiflcation  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
nexions  and  tranaitiooa  of  thought,  which  Nature 
appropriated  to  ttatee  of  paaaion ;  still,  however, 
French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and 
ofl&pringofgreat  intellectual  power.  Preserving 
mess  in  the  parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole, 
f  form  a  nature  of  their  own,  though  a  false 
ire.  Still  they  excite  the  roinds  of  the  spectators 
ctive  thought,  to  a  striving  aAer  ideal  excellence. 
»  soul  is  not  stupified  into  mere  sensations  by  a 
thlesB  sympathy  with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings, 
m  empty  curiosity  for  the  surprising,  undignified 
the  language  or  the  situations  which  awe  and 
gilt  the  imagination.  What,  (I  would  ask  of 
crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic 
edies  and  weeping  comedies  of  Kotze(^ue  and 
imitators.)  what  are  you  seeking  7  Is  it  comedy  7 
in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  the 
e  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  profound- 
think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  ihat  mingles 
b  my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which 
e  writers  pourtray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either 
1  the  kmd  or  the  excess,  and  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind, 
such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
n  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or,  at  least,  to  whole 
•ee  of  my  fellow  creatures.  How  often  are  not 
moralist  and  the  metaphysician  obliged  for  the 
;Nest  illustrations  of  general  truths,  and  the  subor- 
ie  laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to  quota- 
I  not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
1  the  Jacques,  Falstnlii  and  even  from  the  fools 
clowns  of  Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypo- 
idriast,  and  Hypocrite,  of  Moliere !  Say  not,  that 
n  recommending  abstractions:  for  these  class- 
■acteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness 
character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in 
I  person  of  the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself 
!  not  excite  more  distinctly  that  sense  of  indi- 
lality  which  belongs  to  real  existence.  Paradox- 
es it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  properties 
eoraetry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excel- 
e.  and  (if  1  may  mention  his  name  without 
intry  to  a  lady)  .Aristotle  has  accordingly  required 
le  poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the 
v'idual.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  geome- 
t  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost 
le  consciousness;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form 
rhich  the  truth  is  clothed.  With  the  ancients, 
not  len  with  the  elder  dramatists  of  England  and 
ice.  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as 
Is  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy  to 
e  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh 
vry  faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for 
day.  or  the  clothing  of  common-place  morals  in 
iphors,  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occu- 
>ns  of  their  characters ;  nor  did  they  condescend 
ragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applaiue  of  the 
tators,  by  representing  before  them  facsimiles 
leir  own  mean  selves  in  all  their  existing  mean- 
,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish  sympathies  by  a 
06  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maudlin 
I  of  drunkeimess.    Their  tragic  scenei  were 
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meant  to  affect  ua  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of 
pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to 
transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatnesi, 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  **  thing  we 
are,'*  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  man 
happeM  to  be;  suspending  our  iiulividual  recol- 
lections, and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music 
of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (methinks  I  bear  the  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  reply,  and  we  will  listen  lo  him.  I  am  the 
plaintifi;  and  be  he  the  defendant) 

Defendant.  Hold!  are  not  our  modem  senti- 
mental plays  filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality? 

Plaintiff.  Yea !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that 
part  of  it  which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single 
Christian  virtue — without  a  single  sacrifice  that  is 
really  painful  lo  you  !•— just  as  much  BMJUutert  you, 
sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be 
thought  very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  com- 
pany, and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  so  much  compaa- 
sion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome,  that  ywx 
would  spit  in  the  man's  fiice  who  dared  ofl^r  it  to 
you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it 
as  insulting  irony,  you  approi»iate  with  infinite  satis* 
faction,  when  you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole 
stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  trough.  No 
Cesar  must  pace  your  boarda— no  Antony,  no  royal 
Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache ! 

D.  No:  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What 
has  a  plain  citizen  of  London  or  Hamburg  to  do  with 
your  kings  and  queens,  and  your  school-boy  Pagan 
heroes?  Besides,  every  body  knows  the  stones, 
and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What.  Sir,  not  for  the  tnanner  t  not  for  the  de 
lightful  language  of  the  poet  ?  not  for  the  situations 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hasty.  Sir !  the  only  curiosity  we  ieel 
is  the  story ;  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning 
the  end  of  a  play,  or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we 
know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon  for  having  interrupted  you !  we 
now  understand  each  other.  You  seek,  then,  in  a 
tragedy,  which  wise  men  of  old  held  for  the  highest 
eflbrt  of  human  genius,  the  same  gratification  as  that 
you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German  n>> 
mance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  Michael  Angelo's  SesUne 
Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  Gallery  of  Raphael,  can 
expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  know  aU  about  them 
beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar  with 
the  subjects  of  those  paintings  than  with  the  tragic 
tales  of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  con- 
sistency, therefore,  in  your  preference  of  contempo- 
rary writers :  for  the  great  men  of  former  times, 
those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  ances- 
tors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  thit  kind  of  curiosity, 
that  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  ttory  in  a  not 
much  higher  light  than  the  painter  regaids  his  can- 
vas ;  as  that  ont  not  by  which  they  were  tA  dk^ats) 
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their  appropriate  excellence.  No  work,  resembling 
a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of 
invention  in  the  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving 
them  together,  than  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervan- 
tes. Its  admirers  feel  the  disposition  to  go  back  and 
re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least  ten  times 
fbroiUte  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  fbr^ 
wards :  or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they 
best  recollect,  even  as  we  visit  those  friends  oAen- 
est  whom  we  love  most,  and  with  whose  characters 
and  actions  we  are  the  roost  intimately  acquainted. 
In  the  divine  Ariosto.  (as  his  countrymen  call  this, 
their  darling  poet,)  I  question  whether  there  be  a 
single  tale  of  his  own  invention,  or  the  elements  of 
which  were  not  familiar  to  the  readers  of  **  old  ro- 
mance.** I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  substance  should  be  previously  known.  That 
there  had  been  at  least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same 
title,  would  be  one  of  the  motives  which  determined 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Electra  as 
a  subject.    But  Milton 

D.  Ay,  Milton,  indeed !  but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  other  great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads 
Milton  but  as  a  task  f 

P.  So  much  the  worae  for  them,  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said !  But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  ad- 
mire Shakfpeare  t  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  Ais 
dramas  were,  as  far  as  the  names  and  the  main  inci- 
dents are  concerned,  already  stock  plays.  All  the 
ttoriu,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed 
in  the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contem- 
porary or  preceding  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat, 
do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare  f  Is  it,  perhaps, 
that  you  only  pretend  to  admire  him  ?  However,  as 
once  for  oil  you  have  dismissed  the  well  known 
events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse, 
what  have  you  taken  in  their  stead  ?  Whom  has 
your  tragic  muse  armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger? 
the  sentimental  muse,  I  should  have  said,  whom  you 
hove  seated  in  ifie  throne  of  tragedy  ?  What  heroes 
has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  O !  our  good  friends  and  next  door  neighbors — 
honest  tradesmen,  voliant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay 
officers,  philanthropic  Jews,  virtuous  courtezans,  ten- 
der-hearted braziers,  and  sentimental  rat-catchers !  (a 
little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous,  tender- 
hearted characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic, 
and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

p.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions,  great  or 
interesting,  can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money ;  find 
rich  dowries  for  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have 
all  other  good  qualities;  they  browbeat  lords,  baro- 
nets, and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  lliey  are  as  bold 
as  lienor!)  they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  (ailing  down  precipices  ;  carry  away  infants 
in  the  sight  of  opposing  armies  ;  and  some  of  our  per- 
formers act  a  muscular  able-bodied  man  to  such  per- 
fection, that  our  dramatic  poets,  who  alwa3ns  have 
the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  fa- 
vorite male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And 
Jien  they  take  such  prodigious  leaps !    And  what  is 


done  on  the  stage,  is  more  striking  even  than  what  ii 
acted.  I  once  remember  such  a  deafening  atpkaiaB 
that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  fiir  half  at 
act  after  it;  and  a  little  real  gunpowder^ing  seCfiM 
to  at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  sperfgm 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene  waa  quite  apfonishii^! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and 
such  actions  that  dependence  of  thoosanda  on  theisir 
of  one,  which  gives  so  lof^  an  intereat  to  the  pef8aa> 
ages  of  Shakspeare.  and  the  Greek  tragedians  ?  Hov 
'  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimeat  of  all  feal' 
I  ings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  rontrullinr  mifbt 
of  heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  charaetcn 
which  sink  beneath  his  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  O.  mere  fancies!  We  seek  and  find  on  Ae 
present  stage,  our  own  wants  and  passione.  cor  omi 
vexations,  losses,  and  embarrasaments. 

P.  It  is  your  poor  own  pettifbeirine  natnre.  dien. 
which  you  desire  to  have  represented  before  you.  not 
human  nature  in  its  height  and  vigor?  But  surely 
you  might  find  the  former,  with  all  its  joys  and  sor 
rows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  bouses  and 
parishes. 

D.  True!  but  here  comes  a  difierence.  Fartaae 
is  blind,  but  the  poet  has  hia  eyes  open,  and  is 
as  complaisant  as  fortune  is  capricioua.  He 
every  thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we  woaM  wirii  it 
lie  gratifies  us  by  representing  thoae  as  hateful  or 
contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wbh  to  despistL 

P.  (flgide)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libel- 
ling your  superiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  preciae  moralists,  wboaflad 
to  be  better  than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  ab- 
ject hypocrites,  traitors,  and  haid-beaned  viHaia; 
and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their  girl  and  tbeir 
glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honour,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain 
unsatiKfied)  reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  do 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  that  they  will  make 
most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands;  though  it  does 
seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
qualities  which  had  made  them  so  intereMing!  Be- 
sides, the  poor  become  rich  all  at  once ;  and.  in  the 
final  matrimonial  choice,  the  opulent  and  high-bora 
themselves  are  made  to  confefs,  that  virtue  is  the 

ONLY   TRUK   NOBILITY,  AND  THAT  A    LOVELT  WOMAX 
IS  A   IX)WRY   OF  herself! 

P.  Excellent!  but  you  have  forgotten  those  bril- 
liant flashes  of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praKtes  of  ths 
king  ond  old  E!ngland.  which,  especially  if  ctmveyed 
in  a  metaphor  fn)m  the  ship  or  the  shop,  so  often  a^ 
cii,  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit!  1 
give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the 
whole  system  of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellec- 
lectual  Jacobinism  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and 
those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty  are  no  better 
than  hypocrisy  in  your  play-wrights.  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  gmra  self-delusion.  For  the 
whole  secret  of  dramatic  popularity  consists,  with 
you,  in  the  confusion  and  subversion  of  the  natuni 
order  of  things,  their  causes  and  their  eflects ;  in  the 
excitement  of  surprise,  by  repreaenting  the  qualities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  l» 
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nnr  nhcwe  things,  rather,  which  para  among  you  for 
tfiich)  in  persons  and  in  classes  of  life  where  experi- 
ence teaches  us  least  to  expect  them ;  and  in  reward* 
ing  with  all  the  sympathies  that  are  the  daes  of  vir- 
tue, those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion, 
have  excommunicated  from  our  esteem  I 

And  now,  good  night !  Truly !  I  might  have  writ- 
ten thi«  last  sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany, 
but  I  fhncied  myself  talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire- 
side, and  can  you  think  it  a  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
forget,  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ?  Besides, 
you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
rainds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I 
write,  you  will  expect  that  part  of  my  "  Travels"  will 
consist  of  the  excursions  in  my  own  mind. 


LETTER  m. 


Ratzkbuko. 


No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no 
fly  unimprisoned  from  a  child's  band,  could  more 
buoyantly  ergoy  its  element,  than  I  this  clean  and 
peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view  of  the  town, 
grovea,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits,  certainly,  and  my 
health  I  fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the 
iH>ifle,  dirt,  and  unwholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  ho- 
tel. I  leA  it  on  Sunday,  Sept  23d,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Aropt- 
man  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Amptmon  received  me  with 
kindness,  and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor, 
who  agreed  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of 
time  not  less  than  a  month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I 
took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lish stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  pro- 
portion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear 
does  to  the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked 
boards  of  difllerent  colors,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
parts  of  different  wainscots.  Instead  of  windows, 
there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  of  glass 
in  each ;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  prospect,  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could 
observe  little,  therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses 
at  which  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except 
io  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam,  with  a  hay-lofl 
over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tuAs  through 
the  br^ards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  lofL  From  this  room,  which  is  paved 
like  a  street,  sometimes  one.  sometimes  two  smaller 
ones,  are  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  are  commonly 
floored.  In  the  large  room,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
men,  women  and  children,  live  in  amicable  commu- 
nity ;  yet  tiiere  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and 
rustic  comfort  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It 
was  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments 
were  taken  oflf  from  one  corner ;  between  these  and 
the  stalls  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and  here  the 
breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
stalls  were ;  of  courae,  the  stalls  were  en  each  side 

eight  foet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c.  were 
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turned  towards  the  nwm ;  indeed,  they  were  in  it,  ao 
that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each 
other's  feces.  Stall  feeding  la  univenal  in  this  part 
of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  have  very  different  feelinga. 
The  wood  work  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is 
lefl  unplastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  as,  and  be- 

I  ing  painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tessellatea 
the  buildings  very  gayly.  From  within  three  milea 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  milea 

,  from  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a 
dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Molln  it  became 
more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view,  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same 
time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg 
to  Ratzeburg.  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile.  About  a  mile  from 
the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided  into  two,  of  course 
very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which  being  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the 
one  shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length 
with  the  other  shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On 
this  island  the  town  of  Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pas- 
tor's house  or  vicarage,  together  with  the  Aroptman's, 
Amptschreiber's,  and  the  church,  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  slopeis  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  mili- 
tary gate,  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg. 
This  again  is  itself  a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending which  you  arrive  at  the  long  bridge,  and  so 
to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  south  of  the 
town  is  called  the  Lillle  Lake,  which,  however,  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores 
being  just  oAen  enough  green  and  bare  lo  give  the 
proper  effect  to  the  magnificent  groves  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  circumference.  From  the 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  the 
views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I 
see  the  seven  church  towers  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  not  three.  The  only  delect  in  the  view  is,  that 
Ratzeburg  ie  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye.  therefore, 
it  presents  a  clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  even- 
ing, Oct  10th,  twenty  minutes  post  five,  I  saw  the 
town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  soP.ened 
down  into  compUle  keeping,  if  I  may  ix>rrow  a  term 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all 
the  east,  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the 
west  it  was  covered  with  light  sandy  clouds.  Ilenco, 
a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  prospect,  in 
undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown- 
red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persona 
paddling  them,  floated  up  and  down  in  thft  tvcVvVi^^siL. 
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which  not  only  was  itself  in  harmony  with  all,  but 
thought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Ham- 
burg on  Thursday.  (Sept.  27th,)  to  take  leave  of  my 
friend,  who  travels  southward,  and  returned  hither 
on  the  Monday  following.    From  Empfelde,  a  vil- 
lage half  way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  from  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads,  and  a  dreary  flat: 
the  soil  every  wnere  white,  hungry,  and  excessively 
pulverized ;  but  the  approach  to  the  city  is  pleasing. 
Light   cool    country  houses,  which  you  can  look 
through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with  ar- 
bors and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and 
trees  in  cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  witli  neat 
rails  befiire  it,  and  green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every 
object,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or  the  work  of 
man,  was  neat  and  artificial.    It  pleased  me  far  bet- 
ter than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields 
had  been  in  a  nobler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  would 
have  been  mere  apery.    The  busy,  anxious,  money- 
loving  merchant  of  Hamburg  could  only  have  culojA- 
etf,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture.   The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imitating 
human  conveniences  in  nature ;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
intellect,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet 
all  around  me  spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sen- 
sitive comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscrupulous  sym- 
pathy into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  even  of  the 
busy,  anxious,  and  money-loving  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg. In  this  charitable  and  Catholu:  mood  I  reached 
the  vast  ramparts  of  the  city.    These  are  huge  green 
cushions,  one  rising  above  Uie  other,  with  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long 
peace.    Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers 
to  posting  in  England.    These  north  German  post- 
chaises  are  uncovered  wicker  carts.  •  An  English 
dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'cEuvre  of  me- 
chanism, compared  with  them  ;  and  the  horses ! — a 
savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for 
a  numeration  table.    Wherever  we  stopped,  the  pos- 
tilion fed  his  cattle  with  the  brown   rye  bread  of 
which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakfasting  together,  only 
the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion 
no  water  to  his  gin.   Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
search  of  which  I  left  you:  namely,  the  literati  and 
literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe 

on  my  spirits,  as  VV and  myself  accompanied 

Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  poet, 
which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city 
gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place  sum- 
mer houses,  (for  so  they  looked,)  with  four  or  five 
rows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  flat,  inter- 
sected with  several  roads.  Whatever  beauty  (thought 
I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present,  it  must 
certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited 
a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  two  of  the  muses,  and  with  prints, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  from  Klopstock's  odes. 
Tbe/X)et  entered;  I  was  much  disappointed  in  his 


countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likeness  to  lbs 
bust.  There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead, 
no  weight  over  the  eye-brows,  no  expreaunn  (^peca 
liarity,  moral  or  intellectual,  cm  the  eyes,  no  maaiT»> 
ne«  in  the  general  countenance.  He  is,  if  any  thinf, 
rather  below  the  middle  size.  He  wore  very  hige 
half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  bo  feerfnlly  were 
they  Bwoln.    However,  though  neither  W< 


myself  could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or 
enthusiasm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  both  eqoalJjr 
impressed  with  his  liveliness,  and  his  kind  and  ready 
courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  with  my  friend,  aod 
with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eis 
glish.  His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  leest  sflect(>d 
by  the  entire  want  of  his  upper  teeth.  Tlie  coout- 
sation  began  on  his  part  by  the  expreasioa  of  his  rap* 
ture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detachment  of  Freneh 
troops  under  General  Humbert  Their  proceedingi 
in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they 
had  appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizinf  wp- 
tem,  seemed  to  have  given  the  poet  great  entertaiD- 
ment.  He  then  declared  his  sanguine  belief  in  Nel- 
son's victory,  and  anticipated  its  confinnatioo  with  t 
keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  fooei, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-Gallicanin. 
The  subject  changed  to  literature,  and  I  ioqoired  in 
Latin  concerning  the  history  of  German  Poetry,  and 
the  elder  German  Poets.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
he  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the  sabgeet 
He  had  indeed  occasbnally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of 
their  merits.  Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  piD> 
bably  give  me  every  information  of  this  khid:  the 
subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his  coriosily.  Hs 
then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought  Gk>> 

ver's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's.     W sod 

myself  expressed  our  surprise ;  and  my  friend  pive 
his  definition  and  notion  of  harmonious  verse,  thst  it 
consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank  verse  above  all) 
in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  cadences,  tad 
the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 


with  manr  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  iweeinew  long  drawn  out,'* 

and  not  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence 
or  antithetic  vigor  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed 
injurious  to  the  total  effect,  except  where  they  were 
introduced  for  some  specific  purpose.  Klopstock  s»- 
sented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine  Glorer's 
superiority  to  single  lines.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
read  Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  wsi 
fourteen.*     I    understood    him    thus    mvseIC  and 

W interpreted   Klopstock's  French  as  I  had 

already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton,  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general 
He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  English 
prose  translation  of  his  Messiah.  All  the  translations 
had  been  bad.  very  bod — but  the  English  was  ns 


*  This  was  accidentally  confirmed  to  me  bf  an  old  Germas 
gentleman  at  Helmstadt,  who  had  been  Klopatock's  Kbnol 
and  bod-fellow.  Among  other  tMififh  anecdotes,  he  reiaie<l 
that  the  young  poet  let  a  particular  value  on  a  traiMlaii«>a  of 
the  Paradiie  Lost,  and  always  slept  with  it  uodsr  his  ptfbw. 
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tnuMlmtion;  there  were  ptgee  on  ptgee  not  in  the 
original— «nd  half  the  original  was  not  lo  be  Iband 

in  the  traralatioo.    W told  him  that  I  faitended 

to  tramilate  a  few  of  hit  odea  m  ■pecimens  of  Ger- 
man Ijnca;  he  then  said  to  roe  in  Englnh,  **  I  wirii 
you  would  render  into  English  tome  select  paimgipi 
of  the  Memah.  and  retenge  roe  of  your  country- 
men r*  It  was  the  livelieet  thing  which  he  produced 
in  the  whole  convermtion.  He  K^d  ue  that  his  firat 
ode  was  fil>y  years  older  than  his  last  I  looked  at 
liim  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the 
▼enenble  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
aa  a  Christian;  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs 
enormously  swoln,  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear 
were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Leasing, 
there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  ip- 
jored  the  effect  of  his  physiognomy;  Klopstock  wore 
the  same,  powdered  and  frisled.  By-the-bye,  old 
men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  be- 
tween a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood appear  only  channels  for  dirt  It  is  an  honor 
to  poets  and  great  men  that  you  think  of  them  aa 
parts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  fiwhion 
wounds  you  in  them  aa  much  aa  when  you  see  vene- 
mMe  yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks.  The  au- 
tuor  of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  grey 
hair.  His  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye, 
what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopatock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power 
which  the  German  language  possessed  of  concentrat- 
ing meaning.  He  said  he  had  often  tranalated  parts 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  line  by  line,  and  a  German 
Kne  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.  In  English  you  cannot  do  this.  I  anawered. 
that  in  English  we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek 
heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  common  he- 
roic metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and  a  half 
wouM  be  found  to  contain  iw  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  under- 
atand  me  ;*  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions, 
not  to  correct  them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not. 


*  Khotteck't  ob—rratioo  wm  psnly  Iras  sad  partly 
•am.  lo  the  Uieral  mom  of  hie  words,  and  if  wm  eoa6M  tbo 
CMBpariMo  lo  the  itrersffs  of  vpsM  reqoirad  for  tbo  «xp««»- 
•ioa  of  tbo  SUM  tboacbl  ia  tbo  two  Uogastss.  it  it  srrooe- 
•ai.  I  havo  trsadsiad  mom  OermMi  iwaiaawlers  iato  Eof- 
Bili  WiMMtors,  sad  tod,  thai  oo  tbo  STtraco.  Ikrso  iiaas 
£af  Ml  will  axprwi  foor  lion  Gannao.  Tba  raaaoo  is  avt- 
doai :  oar  laac«ac«  abosoda  in  looooarDablai  and  diatyRahlea. 
TIM  Geroiao,  not  lata  Umo  tba  Oraak,  ia  a  poliraf  lli^  laa- 
gaac*.  Bui  ia  aaotbar  point  of  viow  tbo  raoMrk  was  not 
widMMrt  fboodalioa.  For  the  Garmao.  powaawnt  tba  aaoM 
iHad  privUaga  of  fbrminc  eompoanda,  bolb  wiib  pro- 
and  wiift  apitbali  aa  tbo  Oraali.  it  can  axpraaa  tba 
Bfla  Oraak  word  in  a  wifla  GaroMB  oaa.  and  ia 
from  tbo  naeaaailj  of  waak  or  nncraeafbl  para- 
I  will  eoolaat  mjadf  witb  ooa  azaapla  at  praacol, 
vis.  tbo  oaa  of  tba  prafliod  panielaa,  oar.  ur,  §mt,  and  W4t: 
to  raad.  varraiiaan  to  rood  away,  aaminaa  lo 
iaIrvMaca  lo  raad  off  or  oat  of  a  tbiaf .  la 

^^  ^^ak^iA^hl^^^n  %^%  OMk^kl ti^i^aaAv     flittiv    A^i#     ^rfkk^a^AA. 

ia  hka  aMUUiar  ibroagh  all  tba  vorba  aoalar  and 
If  yoa  eooaidar  only  bow  niaeb  wo  aboald  laol  tbo 
lass  of  tbo  praCjt  Aa,  aa  ia  bodropl,  baapriakia,  basot«  aapo- 
alaly  ia  oar  pooiieal  Inacaafo.  and  tbaa  tbiak  Ibat  Ihia  aasM 
arasavasWoa  ia  eartiod  throi«h  all  ihiir 


We  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  tb« 
Fretich  Revolution,  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congn^ 
tulation.  He  received  some  honorary  presents  from 
the  French  Republic,  (a  golden  crown,  t  believe,) 
and.  like  our  Priestley,  waa  invited  to  a  aeat  in  the  a 
legialatore,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French 
liberty  metamorpboeed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent 
back  theae  presents  with  a  palinodia,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  their  proceedings;  Ml  since  then  he 
haa  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti-Gal- 
lican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detes- 
tation of  the  Crimea  and  foUiea  of  the  Revolutionial^ 
he  suffers  himaelf  to  forget  that  the  revolution  itself 
is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Providence;  and  that  as 
the  folly  of  men  is'  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  are  their 
iniquiiiea  instruinenti  of  his  goodness.  From  Kfop> 
stock's  house  we  vtralked  to  the  nmparts,  disooufsing 
together  on  the  poet  and  his  convermtion.  till  our  at- 
tention was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and  aingularity  of 
the  aunaet,  and  its  effecta  on  the  otgecta  round  na. 
There  were  wooda  in  the  diatance.  A  rich  aandy 
light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  aandy)  lay 
over  theae  vrooda  that  blackened  in  the  blaae.  Over 
that  part  of  the  vrooda  which  lay  immediately  under 
the  intenser  light,  a  brassy  mist  fkaied.  The  trees 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fio 
betvireen  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  lighL  Had  the  trae^ 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided 
into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  cnmpamss, 
the  portions  could  not  have  been  mora  regular.  All 
else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  scene!  and  lo  m- 
crease  its  romantic  chancier,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  bright- 
ness, was  a  beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  an  English  chiM,  riding  on  a  stataly 
goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  accoutrements  of 
which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  sulyeet  of  Hamburg,  let  me  my, 
that  I  remained  a  day  or  tvro  kmger  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  in  order  to  be  present  at  tha  feast 
of  8t  Michael,  the  patron  aaint  of  Hamburg,  eipect- 
ing  to  eee  the  civic  pomp  of  thia  commercial  Repaid 
lie  I  waa,  however,  dimppointed.  Thero  wero  no 
proceaaiooa;  two  or  three  eermons  wero  preached  to 

eonpoood  prepoaitiooa.  and  many  of  tbair  advwba:  and 
that  with  HMWt  of  tbeaa  tbo  GoraMoa  bavM  tbo  aaoM  prtvilotn 
aa  wa  bava  of  dividing  thma  horn  tbo  varb  and  placiat  tboa 
at  tba  rod  of  tbo  aontaoea ;  yoa  wiU  botra  no  diflknliy  ia 
eooBprrbondioff  tbo  reality  and  tbo  eaoaa  of  thia  aaparior 
powor  in  tha  G^naao  of  eoodonainc  BMaoioa,  in  wbieb  lia 
srvat  poet  noitcd.  It  ia  impowiMa  to  raad  half  a  dosoa 
pagaa  of  Wielaod  wiiboot  prroaivioc  that  in  thia  ratpact  tba 
Garman  haa  no  rival  hot  tba  Graak.  And  yat  I  Mem  lo  foal, 
that  eoneaotration  or  eoodmaalion  ia  not  tbo  bappiaat  modo 
of  axpraaaiac  thia  aicoUanea.  wbicb  aaona  to  eooaiai  not  ao 
moeb  in  the  laaa  time  raqoirod  for  eoovayinc  an  iwpraaaien, 
aa  ia  tbo  onity  and  aunohanoooaoaaa  witb  which  tbo  iaii 
aioo  ia  eoovayad.  It  tooda  lo  maka  tbair  lanannfa 
pietaraaqor  :  it  i»pi^mrt»  tanafoa  boctar.  Wa 
ad  thia  powar  in  port  by  oor  eooipoond  varba  darivad  fn 
tbo  Latin ;  and  tba  aanaa  of  ita  graot  rllact  no  doabc 
oor  MiHon  both  to  ibo  oaa  and  tba  aboaa  of  Latin  dariralivoa. 
Bai  atill  Ihaaa  praAzad  partielca.  ooovoyiaa  ao  saaoraia  or 
aivarabla  aMaainff  lo  tbo  OMra  Eofliab  roadar.  Banna!  poa- 
libly  act  oa  tba  mind  wiUi  tba  fofeo  or  Bvalintaa  of  an  nritiani 
and  bomaganaoaa  laaswaso  aacb  as  tbo  Ganaaa  is,  aad  be 
taesftaia 
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two  or  three  old  women  in  two  or  three  churchee, 
and  St  Michael  and  his  patronage  wished  elsewhere 
by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  entertainment, 
theatre,  6ic.  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg, 
there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all :  in  Lubec  it  is 
confined  to  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined 
to  be  divorced  from  their  wives  in  the  other  world, 
if  they  cannot  in  this.  You  will  not  easily  conceive 
a  more  singular-  sight  than  is  presented  by  the  vast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec,  seen  from  the 
organ-loA ;  for  being  filled  with  female  servants,  and 
persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps 
having  gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich 
pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcrip- 
tion of  notes,  which  my  friend  W^—  made  of  his 
convereations  with  Klopstock,  during  the  interviews 
that  took  place  aHer  my  departure.  On  these  I  shall 
make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will  appear 
a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  re- 
marks  on  the  venerable  sage  of  Koenig»burg  are,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  ii\jurious  and  mistaken  ,*  and  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  system  is  now  given 
op,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Germany  there 
is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean, 
or  a  disciple  of  Ficbte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the 
Kantean.  and  pre-supposes  its  truth ;  or  lastly,  who, 
though  an  antagonist  of  Kant  as  to  his  theoretical 
work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  his  moral 
system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature.  **  Klop- 
stock having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumber- 
land, and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England, 
1  went  to  Remnant's,  (the  English  bookseller,)  where 
I  procured  the  Analytical  Review,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  review  of  Cumberland's  Calvary.  I  re- 
membered to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  the  Messiah.  I  had  men- 
tioned this  to  Klopst(X!k,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  them.  I  wnlkcn]  over  to  his  house  nnd  put  the 
book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting  to  his  own  poem, 
he  told  mo  he  began  the  Messiah  when  he  was 
seventeen;  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan, 
without  contposing  a  single  line.  lie  was  greatly  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  his  work.  There 
were  no  succeftsful  specimens  of  versification  in  the 
German  language  before  this  time.  The  first  three 
cantos  ho  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  numerous 
prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and 
#)me  Ruccem,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had 
composed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
chool  exercise,  and  there  had  been  also  in  the  Ger- 
man language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versification. 
These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit.  One  day 
he  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done 
m  this  way ;  ho  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even 
went  without  his  dinner,  and  found  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  written  twenty-three  hexameters,  versify- 
ing a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  cfibrts,  ho  composed 
no  more  in  prose.  Ttnlay  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  finished  his  plan  before  he  read  Milton.  He 
was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who  before  him  had 
titxl  the  same  path.    This  is  a  contradiction  of  what 


he  said  before.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  poea 
to  any  one  till  it  was  finished ;  but  some  of  his  friends 
who  had  seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  kb 
till  he  had  consented  to  publish  a  few  books  in  i 
journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe,  very  young,  abost 
twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printod  at  diflerent  p^ 
nods,  four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to 
the  first  specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  iw 
nearly  thirty  years  in  finishing  the  whole  poen,  bm 
of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than  two  were  ea- 
ployed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  fa- 
vorable moments ;  besides,  he  had  other  occupatioiSL 
He  values  himself  upcm  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  s^ 
cuses  the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  grasa  deficieiKT 
in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  acctwation  agsintf 
Horace:  he  would  not  hear  of  it  —  but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Foitans  t 
moral  dissertation  in  stanzas.  I  spoke  of  Drydcn'i 
St.  Cecilia;  but  he  did  not  seero  &miliar  with  oor 
writers.  He  wished  to  know  the  distinctioos  between 
our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  reoommcodcd 
me  to  read  his  Herman  before  I  read  either  the  Mcs> 
siah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered  himself  that  mmt 
time  or  other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  is 
England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thooghc 
that  Voss,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  had  done 
violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and  had  ss- 
cri6ced  it  to  the  Greek,  not  remembering  suflSeiendf 
that  each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  gs- 
nios.  He  said  Lessing  was  the  first  oC  their  dramsiir 
writers.  I  complained  of  Nathan  as  tedkNis.  Hr 
said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it,  bat  Asi 
Lessing  was  the  most  nhsste  of  their  writeis.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe;  but  said  that  his  *  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  was  his  best  work,  better  than  scr 
of  his  dramas;  he  preferred  the  first  written  to  l^*" 
rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's  **  Robbers"  he 
found  so  extravagant  that  he  could  not  read  it  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.  He  did  rw* 
know  it.  He  said  Schiller  could  not  live.  Hf 
thought  Don  Carlos  the  best  of  his  dramas ;  but  »>: 
that  the  plot  wos  inextricable.  It  wb»  evident  he 
knew  little  of  Schiller's  works;  indeed,  he  ssid  he 
could  not  read  them.  Burgher,  he  said,  was  a  tru« 
poet,  and  would  live;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contnrr. 
roust  soon  be  forgotten ;  that  he  gave  himself  op  to 
the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who  oOen  was  eitravi- 
gant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  tiroes  rnnut 
so.  He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue.  an  in 
immoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  defi- 
cient in  power.  At  Viennn.  said  he.  they  are  trsos- 
ported  with  him ;  but  we  do  not  reckon  the  people  nf 
Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest  people  of 
Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of*  his  own  language ;  that  in 
this  respect  Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him. 
or,  indeed,  could  anybody  else.  He  said  that  his  fsnii 
was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I  told  him  the  Oh(^ 
ron  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He  ssfceti 
roe  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem,  f  sn- 
swered,  that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  book,  and  observed,  that  it  ws« 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to  make  the  interest  of 
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m,  long  poem  turn  entiraly  npoo  uumal  gntilioBlion. 
iim  aeefDed  at  Hnt  diipoeed  lo  excuae  this  by  ttying. 
iImu  there  ere  diflerent  eut^ti  for  poetry,  end  that 
poets  are  not  willing  to  be  reetricted  in  their  choice. 
I  aiMwerpd,  that  I  thought  the  passiom  of  love  ai  well 
•oited  lo  the  purpoeeo  of  poetiy  as  any  other  paMion ; 
bot  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleating,  to  fix  the 
•fteniion  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the 
Mere  mppetUe.  Well,  but,  mid  he,  you  see  that  tuch 
poema  pleoae  everybody.  I  anvwered,  that  it  was 
the  province  of  a  great  poet  to  nuie  people  up  to  hif 
own  level,  not  to  deeoend  lo  thein.  He  agreed,  and 
cooAMed,  that  on  no  account  whateoever  would  he 
have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke  in 
rapuiree  of  Wieland's  ityle.  and  pointed  out  the  paa- 
aege  where  Retaa  ia  delivered  of  her  child,  ae  ex- 
qniailely  beautiful.  I  Mid  that  I  did  not  perceive 
any  very  striking  possagee ;  but  that  I  made  allow- 
•ooa  ix  the  imperiacttons  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
ihtalka  of  Wieland.  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely 
Managed,  that  the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to 
aiaal  m  he  did.  fie  oonaidered  the  books  and  iablcs 
of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
Hftbology.as  a  sort  of  ooraroon  property,  from  which 
a  OHUi  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a 
good  UM  of  An  Englishman  had  presented  him 
with  the  odes  of  Collins,  which  he  had  read  with 
pUasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except 
hia  £sMy  in  the  churchyard.  He  complained  of  the 
Fool  in  Lear.  I  observed,  that  ha  seemed  to  give  a 
terrible  wildoess  to  the  distroH;  but  still  he  com- 
pbinad.  He  Mked  whether  it  vras  not  allowed,  that 
IN>pe  h«l  vrritteo  rhyme  poetry  with  more  skill  than 

of  our  writers.  I  said  I  preferrsd  Drjrden,  be- 
his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in  their  move- 
He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one ;  bot  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  owre  exact. 
T^is  question  I  understood  n  applying  to  the  final 
MfMinaiions,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it 
the  case,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse 
inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
of  the  verM  was  superior.    I  told  him  that 

were  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings 
of  lines  m  the  French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  made  no  distinction  between  mascuhne  artd 
firaunine  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes ;  at  least,  he 
pot  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subfect  He  seemed  to 
dunk  that  no  language  could  ever  be  so  far  formed 
■a  iImi  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms  borrowed 
liroM  another  tongue.  I  said  Ibis  wm  a  very  danger- 
ooa  practice ;  and  added,  that  I  ihooght  Milion  had 
oAen  injured  bmh  his  proM  and  verse  by  teking  this 
liberty  too  frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the 
praoe  works  of  Dryden  n  models  of  pore  and  native 
Caflisb.  ]  WW  treading  npon  tender  ground,  as  I 
iMva  rsasnn  to  soppoee  that  ha  hM  himaelf  Uberally 
iadiilged  in  the  practice. 

Hie  Mroe  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock*s,  where  I 
had  the  pleMure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poeL 
Wa  talked  principally  about  indiflbrent  thingi.  I 
Mked  him  what  he  tbooght  of  Kant.  H#  said  that 
bia  reputation  ww  much  on  the  decline  in  Germany. 
nat  far  his  own  part  ha  wm  not  siirpriBad  la  dad  it 
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so,  n  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incoo^ 
prehensible;  that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the 
Kanteans,  but  was  rarely  in  the  prsctioe  of  arguing 
with  them.  His  custom  wn  to  produce  the  book, 
open  it,  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do,  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  ny.an 
explanation  of  your  own  idees,  but  of  the  passsge 
which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I  geikerally  bring  the 
difpute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of 
Wolfe  as  the  first  metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  followers,  but  they  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sect;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  yean  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  phik>sophers  whatsoever,  but  that  each 
roan  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled 
by  the  dognms  of  a  Master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect— that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in 
difibrent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation ; 
bot,  above  all,  the  inoomprehensibilityof  the  philoao- 
pber  and  his  philoaophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear, 
that  as  3ret  Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  any  ad- 
mirers in  England— did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
loo  much  wisdom  to  be  doped  by  a  writer,  who  Mt  at 
defiance  the  common  seiMe  and  common  understand- 
ings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to 
rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears.  I  said  that 
nothing  wm  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience; 
that  it  WM  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writei^* 
I  must  remind  you.  my  friend,  first,  that  thcM  nolc% 
Ac  are  not  intended  m  specimens  of  Kfopstock's  in- 
tellectual power,  or  even  **c6Umpdid  prowess^**  to 
judge  of  which,  by  an  accidental  converMtion.  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  thoM  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly, 
I  attribute  little  other  interest  to  the  remarks,  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  celebrity  of  the  person  who 
made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  have 
read  the  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it  7  I  answer, 
M  yet  the  first  four  books  only;  and  m  to  my  opinioii, 
(the  reasoM  of  which  hereafter  J  you  may  guess  it, 
from  what  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  m>'self.  when 
the  good  paeior  this  morning  told  me  that  Klopstock 
WM  the  German  Milton—"  a  very  Grnnaa  Milloo 
indeed ! !  .*"— HMvan  preaarve  you.  and 

&  T.  COIXEIML 


CHAPTER  XKHI. 

Quid,  qood  pnrfkiioiw  pr«Makriei  inwdem.  ms 
ofDMm  orfendkoll  ■Mue  pfchtersT    Ntqm 
•ddobito,  qain  ea  esoditfit  oaaibea  fiictst  Mtia.    Qmi 
salMi  fseiaa  islit.  qai  val  ok  ingeaii  p«rti 
flsti  wtlsnt,  vel  Mspidierw  Mat  qoaai  at 
iattDiffSBt  Y    Nasi  qwai  sd  aMMlaai  BtameidM  dixit, 
aakw  habeCiofM  mm  qoaoi  ni  poaipl  a  m  daeipi,  lla 
dam  vklcas  stvpidktrM  qaam  vt  plaeari  qoaaaC 
Boa  ainiai  art,  iavaaira  qaod  eaknaaiatar  qtk  aiUI  alad 


J>s«awc,  ad  DaryAoB 
In  the  rifocciamento  of  Tm  FaiBiDi,  I  bav«  ii^ 
fioM  tba  CoBcmMa  ad 
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printed,  though  scarcely  published,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  antiminiBteriol  en- 
thusiasm :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  ofpolitici 
have  sustained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  annexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  ocmtains  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  modem  drama,  a  critique  on  the  Trage- 
dy of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last  twelve  months: 
in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged  with  any 
fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend ;  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  it  begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  ^r,  that  Mr.  Whitbread, 
shortly  before  his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembly 
subscribers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  that  the  concern 
should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible  individual, 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations;  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as 
subversive  of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  assemblage  of 
philo-dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk  their  sub- 
scriptions. Now,  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no 
less  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage,  not  only 
from  horses,  dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological 
rarities,  but  also  from  the  more  pernicious  barbarisms 
and  Kotzebuiams  in  morals  and  taste.  Drury-Lane 
was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  classical  renown; 
Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expur- 
gated muses  of  Vanburgh,  Congreve  and  Wycherly, 
were  to  be  re-inaugurated  in  their  rightful  dominion 
•ver  British  audiences ;  and  the  Herculean  process 
was  to  commence  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
compared  with  which  their  mute  relations,  the  emi- 
grants from  Exeter  'Change,  and  Polito  (late  Pid- 
cock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inoffensive.  Could 
an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous, 
be  consistently  entrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  ra- 
tionally expected  from  a  mercenary  manager,  at 
whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri  bonus  ordo  would 
conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ? 
No!  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their 
natural  accompaniments  or  consequence?)  critical  dis- 
cernment, delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected 
morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried  Mecsnaship, 
these  were  the  recommendations  that  influenced  the 
votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  elec- 
tion of  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Management 
This  circumstance  alone  would  have  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices  and  had  passed  the 
ordeal  of  such  judgments;  and  the  Tragedy,  on 
which  you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justified  by  so 
many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram, 
or  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few 
words  on  the  phrase  German  Drama,  which  I  hold  to 
be  aJtqgether  a  misnomer.    At  the  time  of  Lessing, 


the  German  Stage,  sach  as  it  w«b.  appeua  to  fatft 
been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French.    It  m 
Lessing  who  iiiit  introduced  the  name  and  the  wnfa 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Gemaii 
and  I  should  not,  perhaps,  go  too  fiu*,  if  I  add,  dnt  it 
was  Lessing  who  first  proved  to  all  thinking  mb, 
even  to  Shakspeare's  own  oountiymen.  the  tnie  n* 
ture  of  his  apparent  irregularities.    Theite,  be  d»> 
monstrated  were  deviations  only  from  the  Aeniati 
of  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  and  from  auch  accidesliai 
hung  a  heavy  weight  on  the  ipvings  of  the  deck 
Poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within  the  limilicf 
what  we  may  call  the  Heroic  Opera.    He   piofii 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  I<«b  than  in  tht 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  weie  ia- 
comparably  more  coincident  with  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  than   the  productions  of  Comsille  sad 
Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boosted   regularity  of 
the  latter.    Under  these  convictions,  were  T  isiii%1i 
own  dramatic  works  composed.    Their  defidenry  ii 
in  depth  and  in  imagination ;  their  excellence  ii  m 
the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  good  sense  of  tht 
sentiments,  the  sobriety  of  the  morels,  and  the  higk 
polish  of  the  diction  and  dialogue.    In  afaoct,  kii 
dramas  are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  those  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  yean,  at  once  to  absM 
and  to  ei\joy  under  the  name  of  the  German  Dttaik. 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller 'a  Robbers  was  the 
cimen ;  the  first  fruits  of  his  3ronth,  (I  had 
said  of  his  boyhood)  and,  as  such,  the  pledge  aoi 
promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.    Only  as  sad  did  thi 
maturer  judgment  of  the  anthor  tolerate  the  phf' 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  ooneeifr 
ing  thb  production,  with  more  than  needful  upMi^, 
as  a  monster  not  less  ofilensive  to  good  taste  dwn  tc 
sound  morals ;  and.  in  his  latter  years,  his  indignstioQ 
at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbers,  sedoced 
him  into  contrary  extremes,  viz :  a  studied  feeblraMi 
of  interest,  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derired 
from  incidents  and  the  excitement  of  curiosity;}  a  di^ 
tion  elaborately  metrical ;  the  affectation  of  rhymcf ; 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus.     But  to  undentsod 
the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of  the  cooiU' 
less  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  infvm 
you,  or  at  least,  call  to  your  recollection,  that  abtmt 
that  time,  and  for  some  years  before  it,  three  of  tbe 
most  popular  books  in  the  German  language,  mre, 
the  translations  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Herteifi 
Meditations,  and    Richardson's    Clarissa    Harkst. 
Now.  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  ind 
peculiar  rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on 
account  of  its  uUer  unfitness  for  proee,  and  might  si 
appropriately  be  called  prosaic,  fiT>m  its  utter  onfiv 
ness  for  poetry;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to  conbine 
those  Her\'eyisms  with  the   strained  thoughts,  the 
figurative  metaphysics  and  solemn  efngrems  of  Young 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  with  the  loaded  sensibility, 
the  minute  detail,  the  morbid  conaciousneas  of  eveiy 
thought  and   feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and  reflox 
of  the  mind,  in  short,  the  seU^involution  and  dresS' 
like  continuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  sad 
then,  to  add  the  horrific  incidents,  and   mysterioa 
villains — (geniuses  of  supematural   intellect,  if  job 
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win  take  the  aothor't  words  for  it,  bat  on  a  lerel 
with  the  meanest  rufiiaiis  of  the  condemned  cells,  if 
W9  are  to  judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivancet) — 
to  add  the  ruined  castles,  the  dungeons,  thp  trap 
doors,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and-blood  ghosts,  and 
Am  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modem  author,  (them- 
Mlves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  the 
Inoatalions  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  im« 
proreroents  aforesaid,  were  abi>ut  that  time  beginning 
Id  Bake  ai>  much  noise  in  Germany  as  their  originals 
making  in  Kngland) — and  as  the  compound  of 
ingredients  duly  mixed,  you  will  recognise  the 
lUed  Gmnm  Drama.  The  OUa  Podrida  thus 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in 
Germany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  or- 
gMDM  of  a  sickly  imagination,  on  the  part  of  the 
feotbor,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling 
BO  thai  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however, 
ronceming  the  irregularity  and  wildnesa  of  Shak- 
ipcftre,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the 
French,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own 
eritica,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
M  aatbority  for  the  most  anti-Shakspearean  Drama. 
We  have,  indeed,  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one.  near 
(be  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom,  (as  the  worst  char 
leteristic  of  their  writings)  the  Corypheus  of  the 
present  Drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant  For  if 
we  would  charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic 
hnnwr.  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words, 
sff  the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of 
Beauotont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain 
beeoroea  a  Kotzebue. 

The  ao-called  Otrman  Drama,  therefore,  is  Englith 
B  iti  origin^  Englith  in  its  materials,  and  English  by 
re-adoption ;  and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or 
iny  of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues,  whether 
Iramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
Iramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
ibranea  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occo- 
jied  by  their  originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother 
XNintry.  we  should  submit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on 
mr  own  shoulders ;  or,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  lack- 
inee  returned  from  transportation  with  such  iro- 
pVDTements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young 
nmsported  convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  iMthing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear 
naigfai  into  the  true  nature  of  any  literary  pbenome- 
wo,  than  the  comparison  of  it  with  some  elder  pn>> 
luctioB,  the  likenm  of  which  is  $lriking,  yet  only 
fppareni ;  while  the  dijerenee  is  real  In  the  preaent 
raae  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us  by  the  old  Span- 
sb  play,  entitled  Antkeitla  Fulminate,  formerly,  and 
jwrhaps  still,  acted  in  the  eharches  and  monasteries 
t€  Spain,  artd  which,  under  rarious  naroet,  {Dm 
iMa,  the  Libertine,  ^.)  has  had  its  day  of  &vor  in 
irery  country  throoghoat  Europe.  A  popularity  ao 
»ztenstve.  and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  eztraTa- 
poA,  claima  and  merits  philosophical  attention  and 
■▼aatigatkiiL  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  ia,  that 
the  play  is  throughout  imaginatite.  Nothing  of  it 
belongs  to  the  real  world  but  the  oaoMa  of  the  placea 
Tha  oomie  pans  eqoaUy  widi  die 
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tragic ;  the  living,  equally  widi  the  defunct  charac- 
ters, are  creatures  of  the  brain ;  as  Httie  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  ordinary  probability  as  the  Solaa  of 
Pamdiwe  Loff,  or  the  CoHhan  of  the  TVmpete,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  imper- 
sonated ahttragtions.  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  ao> 
quired  knowledge,  and  liberal  acoompliriiments,  widi 
beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  constitutional 
hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  die 
habits  and  sjrmpathiea  of  noUe  birth  and  natnnal 
character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Am 
Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  god- 
less nature  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  iwt 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearancea,  but,  like- 
wise, of  all  our  thoughts,  sensations,  impolsea,  and 
actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue ;  die 
gratifications  of  the  passions  and  appetites  her  only 
dictate;  each  individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  ntten  her  commanda,  and 

**  Self-eontrsdictioo  is  ths  oolr  wroaa ! 
For.  bf  the  laws  of  tptrit,  ia  ths  rif  bt 
b  erny  individaal  character 
That  ads  la  sirkt  eoaaislcoea  with  Uself.** 


That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and 
daring  they  may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  cor- 
respondent conduct,  is  most  true,  as  well  as  thai  they 
can  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  be  systematically  real- 
ized,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableoeas  to  human 
nature,  and  to  the  iostttutiona  of  society.  It  can  be 
hell,  only  where  it  is  oil  hell ;  and  a  separate  world  of 
devils  b  neceasary  for  the  existence  of  any  one  com- 
plete devil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  no  less  clear, 
nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier  and  hia  fellow 
atheists  before  us.  can  it  be  denied,  without  wilful 
blindnew,  that  the  (so  called)  system  <f  nature,  (i.  e. 
materialism,  with  the  utter  rc>)ection  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, of  a  present  providence  and  of  both  a  preaent 
and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the  characters 
and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of  communitiea 
to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of 
the  future  historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  mad 
man's  dreams.  It  is  not  the  wichedneu  of  Don  Juan, 
therefore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  ahwirac' 
tion,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts 
and  incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
splendid  accumulation  of  his  gifls  and  desirable  quel- 
itiea,  m  oo-existent  with  entire  wickedness  in  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  univeml  interest  Dan  Juan  is,  from  beginning 
to  end.  an  intelligible  character,  as  much  so  as  the 
Saian  of  Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader 
what  as  a  poet  he  is  privileged  to  ask.  viz.,  that  aort  of 
negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  which 
we  willingly  give  to  productions  profestedly  iitml, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  stete  of  feeling  as  diat 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  idealiaai  figures  of 
the  Apolto  Belvidere,  and  the  Fameae  Herculea 
What  the  Hercules  is  tothe  rye  in  empottai  scrangth, 
Dim  Jmh  Ii  to  die  aimd  in  strangdi  of 
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The  ideal  consiatB  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  gene- 
rie  with  the  individual.  The  former  makei  the 
character  representative  and  symbolical,  therefore 
ioatructive ;  because,  muttUis  mutandis,  it  is  applicable 
to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter  gives  its  living 
interest ;  for  nothing  lives  or  is  real,  but  as  definite  and 
individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  read- 
er need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feel- 
inga,  when  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  historic 
(more  properly  of  the  poetic  or  heroic)  class,  he  ob- 
jects to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much  of  a 
portrait;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he 
feels  without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with,  any  person  in  real  life  whom  he 
might  recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is  enough  Ihat  such 
a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore,  not  ideal,  because 
one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is  in 
ezoeas.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he 
would  feel  towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere 
abstractions,  I^e  those  of  Cipriani,  and  what  have 
been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces,  i.  e.  outlines 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  7%ese  again  are  not 
ideal,  because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess. 
•*  Forma  formans  per  formanformatam  translucens," 
m  the  definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don 
Juant  that  it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry, 
nay,  even  without  words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that 
name.  We  see,  clearly,  how  the  character  is  form- 
ed ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  incidents,  and 
the  super-human  erUireness  of  Don  Juan*$  agency, 
pirevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to 
any  painful  degree.  (We  do  not  beUeve  it  enough  for 
thia  effect ;  no,  not  even  with  that  kind  of  temporary 
and  negative  belief  or  acquiescence  which  I  have 
described  above.)  Meantime  the  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  ad- 
ditional faith  OS  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
danger  (thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of  my  becom- 
ing such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan  !  I  never 
shall  be  an  atheist!  /  shall  never  disallow  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong!  /  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  be  so  outrageoiLi  a  drawcansir  in 
my  love  affairs !  But  to  poss^  such  a  power  of  cap- 
tivating and  enchanting  the  affections  of  the  other 
sex!  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a  charming  and 
even  a  virtuous  woman,  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  entire- 
ly personal  to  me !  that  even  my  worst  vices,  (if  I 
were  vicious)  even  my  cruelty  end  perfidy,  (if  1  were 
cruel  and  perfidious)  could  not  eradicate  the  passion ! 
To  be  80  loved  for  my  own  sdf,  that  even  with  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  my  character,  she  yet  died  to  save 
me !  this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of  our  nature, 
the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinterest- 
edness to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of 
reverence  towards  womanhood;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  among  the  miseries,  and  abides  in  the  dark 
ground- work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an  outward  con- 
firmation of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  telft  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities 
and  relations,  but  itaelf  the  supporter  and  subatantial 


basis  of  all  theae.  Love  me,  and  not  my  qoalitiei^ 
may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane  wish,  but  it  is  not  t 
wish  wholly  without  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insufficieot  and 
incapable  of  revealing  its  being.  It  would  rescnbk 
the 'magic  transformation  of  Tban'a  heroine  intoi 
tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and  bleed.  (Hem 
power  IS  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and  of 
our  admiration.)  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  miBd 
is,  on  every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  d  ha 
man  ambition.  We  shall  be  as  goda  in  knowledge, 
was  and  must  have  been  the  jCrsf  temptation;  sod 
the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  lordship  vitb 
guilt  has  never  been  adequately  repreeenled  wiiboa! 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reaaon,  thai 
in  this  bad  and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  cso 
contemplate  the  intellect  of  man  more  exclusively  as 
a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  its  proper  stale  of 
subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will  of 
an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakapeare's  male  cha- 
racters in  general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  moold 
of  Shakspeare*s  gigantic  intellect;  and  this  ia  tlie 
open  attraction  of  his  Richard,  logo,  Edmund,  Ac  m 
particular.  But  again :  of  all  intellectual  power,  that 
of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible  world  ia  the 
most  dazzling.  Its  influence  ia  abundantly  proved  b? 
the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  ua  into  a  vcrf- 
untary  submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  sos- 
pension  of  all  our  judgment  derived  fnnn  ooostaot 
experience,  and  enable  oa  to  peruae  with  the  lirefiest 
interest,  the  vrildest  tales  of*  ghosts,  wizaida,  genii, 
and  secret  talismans.  On  thia  propensity,  ao  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  apecific  dramatic  probafaif^ 
may  be  raised  by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  hi 
work  be  in  harmony;  a  dramatic  probability. 8iifB> 
cient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the  coaipi>> 
nent  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility. 
The  poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  b^ 
lieve ;  he  solicits  us  only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a 
dream ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with 
our  judgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain  ready  lo 
awake  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will ;  and  mem- 
time,  only  not  to  <fi>bclieve.  And  in  such  a  stale  of 
mind,  who  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  cool  in- 
trepidity of  Don  John  on  the  appearance  of  hit  &- 
ther's  ghost  : 

"  Ghost.— Monster  !  behold  these  wouads  !** 

"  D.  John.— I  do !  They  wero  well  mesiit,  aod  wtll  ptr 
formed,  I  >ce.'* 

"  Ohost. Repent,  repent  of  all  thy  rillaakik 

My  clamorous  blood  to  heaven  for  venKeaoce  cric^ 
Heaven  will  pour  out  his  judgments  on  yoa  all. 
Hell  fapes  for  you,  for  you  each  fiend  doth  call. 
And  hourly  waits  your  unrepentinf  fall. 
You  with  eternal  horrors  they'll  torment. 
Except  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent." 

(Ghost  stalks.) 

"  D.  JoAn.— Farewell,  thoa  art  a  foolish  f  boat.  Repcod 
quoth  he !  what  could  this  mean  ?  our  seoses  an  all  ia  t 
mist,  sure.** 

"  £>.  Antonio. — (one  of  D.  Jnan*s  reprobate  eompanioaa.* 
They  are  not !  *T  was  a  ghost." 

"  />.  Z.<^fz— (another  reprobate.)  I  oe*er  beUerod  Am 
foolish  tales  before.*' 

"  D.  John.-CouMl  *Tii  DO  matter.  Let  it  be  wImI  fe 
will,  it  must  be  aitoraL*' 
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*  Z>.  jfait. — And  ratore  ii  WMltenible  in  m  too.'* 
"  D,  J^x.— *Tm  tma!    Tbt  mtun  of  a  fboit  eamiot 
elMuiffe  oura.'* 

Who  alio  can  deny  a  portion  of  1061101117  to  the 
tremendoiu  consistency  with  which  he  stand*  out  the 
last  fearful  trial,  like  a  second  Prometheus  7 

"  Chorat  of  Devik." 

"  .SCO/ K^f7ik«jrf.— Will  joa  not  relent  and  ftel  remorse  t** 
"  Z).  John. — Coaldst  thoa  beitow  another  heart  on  me.  I 
■lif  ht.    But  witb  thia  heart  1  have,  I  cannot.** 
"  />.  /wpex.— Tbeae  thinft  are  prodiffiooa.** 
**  D.  Aiiaon.—\  have  a  sort  of  rrudgin*  to  relent,  hot 
aomethinf  holda  me  back.** 
"  n.  Lop.'-lfvre  could.  *t  ia  now  too  late.    I  will  not** 
••  I),  jfnt.— We  defy  thee  !" 

**  Okatt. — Perish  ye  impiooa  wretcbea,  ffo  and  And  the  pmn 
iahmeota  laid  np  in  itore  for  joa !" 

(Thunder  and  lif  huiing .    D.  Lop.  and  D.  Ant.  are  awallow- 
ed  np.) 

"  OhoH  to  D.  Joikn.— Behold  their  dreadful   fktes   and 
know  that  ihy  laat  moment's  come  !" 

" />.  JetH.—Think  not  to  fright  me.  foolish  «host;  1*11 
Weak  your  marble  body  in  piecea,  and  pull  down  your  horse.** 
(Thunder  and  lig btnmff — chorus  of  devib,  tu. 
**  D.  Jfkn.—Thete  things  I  aee  with  wonder  bot  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaoa ; 
Were  seas  of  Ailphur  flaming  round  about  me^ 
And  all  mankind  roarins  within  those  firea, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Hera  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  condemn. 
Thy  murderer  (to  the  ghoBt  nfotu  wAesi  he k»d  mmrdortd) 
Btaiida  here !    Now  do  thy  worst  !** 

(He  is  gwallowtd  up  in  a  Uoui  tfjbrt.) 

In  fine,  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the 
union  of  every  thing  desirable  to  human  nature  as 
meanSt  and  which,  therefore,  by  the  well-kno^n  law 
of  aasociation  become  at  length  desirable  on  their  oviii 
account,  and  in  their  own  dignity  they  are  here  dis- 
played, as  being  employed  to  ends  so  unhuman,  that 
in  the  effect  they  appear  almost  as  means  without  an 
end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — 
more  especially  in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit, 
ijBiety,  and  social  generosity,  which  prevents  the 
criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  momenta,  from 
sinking  into  the  mere  ruflian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
imagination  sits  in  judgment  Above  all,  the  fine 
Roflbsion  through  the  whole,  with  the  characteristic 
hnonncrs  and  feelings  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman 
gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  invited  the 
statue  ghost  of  the  governor  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accept- 
ed  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a 
banquet. 

**  D.  Jt>A».— Some  wine,  sirrah !  Here's  to  Don  Pedro's 

ghost — he  should  have  been  welcome." 
"  D.  Lop. — The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  afler  death." 

(On*  knocks  hard  at  the  door. 
"  D.  John. — (to  the  aervant) — Rise  and  do  your  duty.** 
*'  Serv. — Oh  the  devil,  the  devil !"  (marble  ghost  enters.) 
"  />.  John. — Ha  !  't  is  the  ghost !    Let  *s  rise  and  receive 

him !    Come  Governor  you  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we 

bad  thought  you  would  have  come,  we  wouM  have  staid  for 

yoo. 

Here  Governor,  your  health !    Friends,  put  it  about !  Here's 
ateeOeot  meat,  taste  of  thia  ragout   Come  I  *ll  hdp  yon, 
ssas  eat,  and  let  oM  qnarrela  be  forgottea." 
( Th$  ghost  tkroatau  him  witk 
Gf 


**  D.  JMU.— We  are  too  moeh  eonflrmed  ■  curse  00  tMs 
dry  diseourse.    Come  here's  to  your  sBisCress ;  yon  bad  oae 
when  you  were  living :  not  forgetting  your  sweet  sister.** 
'  I^Domis  enter.) 

"  D.  JMaw— Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  1  Devils  saj 
you  t  1  *m  sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  lo  treat  *em  wHb  ; 
that'a  drink  fit  for  devila."  dbo. 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting 
in  dramatic  probability  alone ;  it  ia  suaceptible  like- 
wise of  a  sound  moral ;  of  a  moral  that  has  more  than 
common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a  too  numerous  class, 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of  gentlemanly 
ooureg^e,  and  scrupulous  honor,  (in  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of 
its  ornaments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of 
the  play  at  large,  and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's 
distance  from  the  spirit  of  modem  jacobinism:  The 
latter  introduces  to  tie  clumsy  cofHes  of  these  showy 
instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to  vice 
and  want  of  principle;  while  the  Atheista  Fulminate 
presents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualitiM, 
in  all  their  gloss  and  glow ;  but  presents  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  their  hollowness,  and  in 
order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  demonstrating  their 
utter  indifierence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  thee^ 
and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  yean  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  le- 
cret  of  the  modem  Jacobinical  drama,  (which,  and 
not  the  German,  is  its  appropriate  designation)  and  d 
all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  confusion  and  aob- 
version  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  effects :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feel- 
ing, and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  rather 
which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect 
them;  and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies 
which  are  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom 
law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excommunicated  from 
our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram  or 
the  CastU  of  SL  Aldobrand ;  but,  in  my  own  mind, 
this  tragedy  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Libertine^  (Shad  well's  adaptation  of  the  Atheista  FSd- 
mineUo  to  the  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Chaiiea 
the  Second)  by  the  fact  that  our  modem  drama  ia 
taken,  in  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  Liberdne.  But  with  what  palpa- 
ble superiority  of  judgment  in  the  original !  Earth 
and  hell,  men  and  spirits,  are  up  in  arms  against  Don 
John :  the  two  former  acts  of  the  Play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed  us 
to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  we  anticipate,  when  the  captain  exclaima, 
"  In  all  the  dangers  I  have  been,  such  horrors  I  never 
knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned ;"  and  when  the  her- 
mit  says,  **  that  he  had  beheld  the  ocean  in  wildest 
rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such 
horrid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder, 
were  never  in  my  remembrance.**  And  Don  John*t 
burst  of  startling  impiety  is  equally  intelligible  in  its 
motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  efi^t 

Bat  what  ia  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  llit 
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lempeit  at  Bertram' t  ■hipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  Boper- 
natural  effect  without  even  a  hint  of  any  mipematu- 
Tal  agency ;  a  prodigy  without  any  circumstance  men- 
ticMied  that  ii  prodigioua ;  and  a  miracle  introduced 
without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the'play  might  have  taken 
place  as  well  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been 
driven  in  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from  want  of 
provisioDS.  The  first  act  would  have  indeed  lost  its 
greatest  and  most  tonoroug  |Mcture :  a  scene  lor  the 
soke  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken;  as  guch, 
therefore,  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  must 
tike  it,  and  be  thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few, 
it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  best  scene  in 
the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the  most  innocent : 
and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame  of  the 
wax-candles  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring 
billows  amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really 
miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monks :  night : 
a  most  portentous,  unearthly  storm:  a  vessel  is 
wrecked :  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  one  man 
Mves  himself  by  his  prodigious  powers  as  a  swimmer, 
aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination — 


PHor, 


-"An,alldidperuh— 


lit  Monk.—ChtMge,  chance  thoie  drenched 
Prurr. — I  wist  not  of  tbein~-every  whiI  did  perieh— 

Enter  3d  Monk,  kaatUy. 

2d  Monk.—lXo,  there  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
With  careteet  desperate  force ;  full  many  times 
His  life  was  woo  and  kwt.  as  tho'  he  recked  ootr— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  oided  none— 
Alons  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 
That  roan  was  nred.** 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed 
dripping  wet,  and  to  very  natural  inquiries,  he  cither 
remains  silent,  or  gives  meet  brief  and  surly  answers, 
and  afler  three  or  four  of  these  half-line  courtesies, 
"  dashing  off  the  monks  "  who  had  saved  him,  he  ex- 
claims in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misan- 
thropic heroism — 

'  Otr !  ye  are  men — tbere^a  poiooD  in  yoar  tonch 
But  I  must  yield,  for  ib'a  {vohat  7)  haihleft  me  strenKthlew." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next,  (the  Cas- 
tle of  St  Aldobnind)  we  find  the  servants  there 
equally  frightened  with  this  unearthly  storm,  though 
wherein  it  differed  from  other  violent  storms  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9 — 

Piet. — "  Huso,  well  met.    Does  e'en  thy  age  bear 

Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  1 

Hugo. — ^They  have  t>een  frequent  lately. 

Pitt. — ^They  are  ever  so  in  Sicily. 

Hugo. — So  it  u  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  yoanjt 

Would  still  pass  o'er  like  Nature*s  fitful  fevers. 

And  renderod  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their  rage 

Sent  thus  unseasonable  and  profitless 

Speaks  like  threats  of  heaven." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of 
old  Hugo '  arxl  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparen^ 
ly  founded  on  any  great  familiarity  of  his  own  with 
dus  troublesome  article.  For  when  Pietro  asserts  the 
'ever  more  frequency**  of  tempests  in  Sicily,  the  old 
man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact  but 
jyhmtnay.    "So  it  is  said." — But  why  he  assumed 


this  storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  bagnNiBd- 
ed  his  prophecy,  (for  the  storm  ia  stOI  in  loU  foi^ 
that  it  would  be  profitless,  and  without  the  phyneil 
powen  common  to  all  other  violent  sea-windB  in  pa> 
rifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  ■ 
well  concerning  the  particular  pdnla  in  whieb  hs 
knew  it  (during  its  continuance)  to  differ  from  tfaiw 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth.  Ws 
are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady  Imogine,  wk^ 
we  learn,  had  not  rested  **  through  "  the  night,  not  a 
accoimt  of  the  tempest  for 


"Long  ere  the  storm  aroae.  her  restless  , 

Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep.** 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  lookii^  at  a  poitrait  i 
forms  us — First  that  portrait-painten  may 
portrait  from  memory — 

"  The  limner*s  art  may  trace  the  abssat  featara.** 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  ttmx  a 
painter  may  have  a  person  sit  to  him,  who  aflemanh 
may  leave  the  room  or  perhaps  the  country  f  Seoiad, 
that  a  portrait-painter  can  enatde  a  mouniing  lady 
to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  ahaent  lover,  btf 
that  the  portrai^painter  cannot,  and  who  riaD 

*'  Restore  the  scenes  in  which  they  met  aad  paitoi  T" 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been  ■  Why  dbs 
scene-painter  to  be  sure !  But  thia  nnruMTinahle  iad^ 
requires,  in  addition,  sundry  things  to  be  painted  Ihrt 
have  neither  lines  nor  colors-^ 

'*  The  thoaghts,  the  recollections  sweet  and  Uttsr 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  k>vecs  iHrao  tbay  loved.** 

Which  last  sentence  most  besuppoaed  to  mean:  isAai 
they  were  present  and  making  love  to  each  other.— 
Then,  if  this  portrait  could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit 
the  faith  of  womankind."  How  ?  Had  she  remaiDcd 
constant  ?  No,  she  has  been  married  to  another  msn, 
whose  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  ?  Why.  that  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to 
yearn  and  crave  for  her  former  lover — 

"This  has  her  body,  that  her  miod  ; 
Which  has  the  better  bargain  t** 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  dui 
precious  arrangement  as  we  shall  aoon  find  The 
lady  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  during  the  nsnjr 
years  of  their  separation,  there  have  happened  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  **  wetk 
things ;"  even  such  as  in  a  course  of  years  alwsys 
have,  and,  till  the  millennium,  doubtless  always  will 
happen  somewhere  or  other.  Yet  this  passage,  both 
in  language  and  in  metre,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  best 
parts  of  the  Play.  The  lady*s  loved  compenifln  and 
most  esteemed  attendant  Clotilda,  now  enters  sod 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  {Moving  heiaelf  a 
most  passive  and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a 
brief  and  lucky  querist,  who  asks  by  ckancet  quesHoos 
that  we  should  have  thought  made  for  the  very  sake 
of  the  answers.  In  short  she  very  much  reminds  ta 
of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  coo* 
trives  to  dialogue,  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquimi 
This,  notwithstanding,  is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play 
and  though  crowded  with  soledsma,  corrupt  dictkn 
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ofltnoM  •gaiiMt  metre,  wookl  pof  meritB  tuf 
ieiaot  10  outweigh  dieni,  if  we  cookl  niepend  the 
Moral  tenee  daring  the  peronL  It  telle  well  and 
pMtioiMitely  the  pfeliminery  circumstances,  and  thus 
overcomes  the  main  difBcnlty  of  most  fim  acts,  viz. 
that  of  retrospective  narratioa.  It  telle  us  of  her 
having  been  honombly  addressed  by  a  noble  youth, 
of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  lo  her  own :  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  grati* 
tude;  of  his  loss  of  his  sovereign's  fiivor;  his  die- 
grace,  attainder  and  flight;  that  he  (thus  degraded) 
eunk  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of  a  munlerous 
banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he 
had  become  so  changed  even  in  his  appearance  and 
features, 

**  Tlwl  dM  who  bote  Un  bad  raeoilad  fVom  hia. 
Nor  ksowB  Um  sKmi  viMg*  of  bar  child ; 
Y«C  MiU  «*«  [liBORtos]  lovsd  bim." 

She  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father, 
perilling  with  **  bitter  shameful  want  on  the  cold 
ewth,**  lo  give  her  hand,  with  a  heart  thus  irravoca« 
bly  pre-engaged,  lo  Lord  Aldobrand,  the  enemy  of 
her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled  his 
ambitaoue  schemM,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  en- 
trusted with  the  elocution  of  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  oo  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof 
of  *'  woman's  love,"  so  industriously  held  forth  for 
the  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  audience,  con- 
stats in  this:  that  though  Bertram  had  become  a  rob- 
ber and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manners, 
jrea.  with  form  and  features  at  which  his  ova  wudAer 
ooold  not  but  **  recoil,**  y«t  she,  (Lady  ImogineO  **  the 
wife  of  a  most  ix>ble,  honored  Lord,'*  estimable  as  a 
■Ban,  exemplary  and  aflectionate  as  a  husband,  and 
the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she.  ix>twith- 
standing  all  this,  striking  her  heart,  daree  to  say  it— 


**  Bat  thoa  sit  B«rtrsni*t  tljll.  and  B«rtrani*i  erw. 


ft 


A  monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name 
Itir  the  wonted  hospitality,  and  "  free  noble  ascufe.*'  of 
the  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand,  for  some  wretched  ship- 
wrecked souls ;  and  from  this  we  leani,  for  the  finit 
lime,  lo  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the 
aupematuralness  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only  Ber- 
tram, but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by 
what  means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only 
conclude  that  they  had  all  the  same  deepente  swim- 
ming poweia,  and  the  same  saving  destiny  as  the  hero, 
Bertram  himself  So  ends  the  first  act,  and  with  it 
the  laleof  the  events,  both  those  with  which  theTra- 1 
getJy  begins,  arwl  those  which  Itad  occurred  previous 
to  the  date  of  its  commencement  The  second  dis- 
plays Bertram  in  disturbed  sleep,  which  the  Pnor. 
who  hanp  over  him.  prefers  calling  a  "starting 
trance."  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  liave 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the 


The  dramatic  efibct  of  which  pasaaga  we  not  ooty 
concede  lo  the  admirers  of  this  Tngedy,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  further  advantage  of  preparing  the  andi- 
enoe  for  the  most  surprising  series  of  wry  fiM^ea,  pn- 
flated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures,  that  were  ever 
•*  loimcleil "  OD  an  audience  to  •*  sear  fAe  ssMs.*^ 


Pritr.^**  I  will  awake  him  AtMB  thh  k^rrU  trmut ; 
This  ii  no  natural  deep!  Ho !  ««i«  cUa;, 


f« 


This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  varh 
reflex,  we  must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  simi- 
lar tranaferof  the  agent  to  the  patient  in  a  manuaanpC 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of  the  piece,  pR» 
trating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  hia  fist,  eiclaima 
—*'  Knock  me  thee  down,  than  aak  thee  if  thoa 
li  v'st."  Well,  the  stranger  obeys ;  and  whatever  hifi 
sleep  might  have  been,  hia  waking  waa  perfoetly 
natural,  for  lethargy  itself  could  not  withstand  the 
soolding  stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior.  Wa 
next  learn  from  the  beet  authority,  his  own  confession, 
that  the  misanthropic  hero,  whoee  destiny  waa  iBOoai> 
patible  with  drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  noC 
only  reveals  his  peat  foitunea,  but  avows  with  opaa 
atrocity,  his  satanic  hatred  of  Imogine's  Lord,  and  hii 
frantic  thirrt  of  revenge;  and  ao  the  raving  characlaf 
scolds— and  what  elaef  Does  not  the  Prior  Mff 
Doea  he  send  for  a  posse  of  oonstaUee  or  thief  taki% 
to  handcuff  the  villain,  and  lake  him  either  to  BmI- 
lam  or  Newgate?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  anthot 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  sooUing 
Prior  from  firrt  to  hat  does  nothing  but  aoold,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  last  soeoe^  of  the  last 
act,  in  which,  with  a  most  surprising  revolutiaii,  ha 
whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  ooodeamed  bla^ 
pheming  ssmsrin  out  of  pure  aflection  to  the  high- 
hearted man,  the  sublimity  of  whose  angel«ein  rivala 
the  star-bright  apoatate.  (L  e.  who  was  as  proud  aa 
Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil,)  aiid  **had 
thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforeaaid)  with  wild 
admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  aeene,  we  hava  iIub 
tragic  Marheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Gastla 
of  St  Aldobrand.  without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's 
part  either  to  prevent  him.  or  to  put  the  mistress  aad 
servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard  against  their 
new  inmates,  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and  ooa- 
fesMs  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  **  fearful  oratea" 


Hew  Hw  Up  works !  flow  dw  bars  tsstii  d»  grind  ! 
Aad  beaded  drops  eoerw  down  hit  wraJwa  brow  !**< 


— '*TIm  Mff  roond  tsars 
aaotbsr  down  bis  isaoeeat 


•STB  8bak«pear«  of  a  woondod  Mae.  baatinc  bit  bead  ovw  a 
■trMm  :  natorallj,  from  Um  pomtioo  of  tb«  bond,  and  aMSt 
beautifunr.  from  ibe  tMocistioo  of  th«  prsecdinf  baafa,  af 
Um*  chaae,  in  wbkh  "  tbe  poor  toqoovter'd  Msc  from  the  ban- 
ter't  Sim  bad  U'ea  a  bort."  la  lb«  loppowd  pnMiiaa  of 
R«rtnim.  tb«  mofbpbor.  if  not  false.  Ions  all  tbe  propnsly  of 
Um  oricinaL 

t  Amoog  a  nnmber  of  other  inaCsoeee  of  words  cboscn 
wiihoat  reafon.  Imof  ioe.  in  tbe  finrt  act.  dedarss  tbat  Ihaa- 
der-HonM  were  not  able  lo  intererpt  ber  prarcis  for  **  the 
dofperaia  sMn.  in  deaperale  wape  wbo  d««/<"— > 


'  Yea.  wben  tbe  latmrbed  boh  dM  SMr  ber  s« 
Her  KNira  deep  oriaooa  were  breaibad  for  hli 


.t» 


L  e.  wbea  a  red-hot  bok.  lanarbed  at  ber  fVosi  a 
eload.  bad  eaoiertsed  ber  mnm  m  plaia  Eafflrii, 
ejrea  oat  of  ber  bead,  ttm  kept  Mil  prajiaf  aa. 

"WasaoCCAtsbeal 
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were  awawrinii  bo  habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt, 
that— 

**  When  their  drenched  held  foraook  both  fold  and  gear, 
Tbejr  friped  their  daf cert  with  a  morderer'a  initinct  ;** 

and  though  he  also  knew  that  Bertram  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle, 
however,  he  goes,  thus  with  the  holy  Prior's  consent, 
if  not  with  his  assistance;  and  thither  let  us  follow 
him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle 
of  St  Aldobrand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
lady  and  her  oon/idante,  by  his  "  wild  and  terrible 
dark  eyes."  "  muffled  form,"  "  fearful  form,"*  "  darkly 
wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common  place 
indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antithesis,  and, 
at  best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Con- 
RADB  uf  Soulhey's  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine, 
who  has  been  (as  is  the  case,  she  tells  us,  with  all 
soft  and  solemn  spirits)  vxjrahipping  the  moon  on  a 
terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  castle,  insists 
tm  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this,  too, 
teto^-tete.  Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  where- 
finre  the  confidante  is  excluded,  who  very  properly 
remonstrates  against  such  "conference,  alone,  at 
night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearful  form  " — the 
reason  follows—"  why,  therefore  send  him !"  I  say 
foUowt,  because  the  next  line,  ''all  things  of  fear 
have  lost  their  power  over  me,"  is  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and  beside  that  it  is  a 
very  poor  answer  to  the  danger— is  no  answ^er  at  all 
to  die  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We 
most,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  mere  afterthought,  that 
a  litUe  softens  the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  that  exquisite  woman's  reason  aforesaid. 
And  so  exit  Clotilda,  and  enter  Bertram,  who  "  stands 
without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his  lower  limbs 
forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  lie  is 
soon,  however,  roused  from  the  state  surly  to  the  slate 
frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling,  cursing,  she 
fainting,  he  relenting,  in  run's  Imoginc's  child, 
squeaks  "  mother !"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a 
"God  bless  thee,  child!  Bertram  has  kissed  thy 
child," — the  curtain  drops.  The  third  act  is  short, 
and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces  Lord 
St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imo- 
gine in  the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her 
heart  to  the  Prior,  who  first  indulges  his  old  humor 
with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then  leaves  her  alone 

•  This  •ort  of  repetition  in  one  of  thin  writ«r'>  peculiarities, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  pa^e  which  does  not  furniph  one  or  more 
instances — Ex.  gr.  in  the  first  page  or  two.  Act  I.  line  7ih, 
"  and  deemed  that  I  might  sleep."— Line  10.  '*  Did  rock  and 
Qtiiver  in  the  bickering  glare."— hiaen  14,  15,  16,  "  But  by 
the  momently  gleams  of  sheeted  blue,  Did  the  pale  marbles 
glare  so  stemlt/  on  me.  I  almost  deemed  they  lived." — Line 
37,  "The  glare  of  Hell."— Line  35.  "  O  holy  Prior,  this  is 
00  earthljf  storm.**— hine  38.  "  This  is  no  earthly  storm,'* — 
Line  43.  "Dealing  with  us."— Line  43,  "Deal  thus  stern- 
ly "—Line  44,  "  Speak  I  thou  hast  something  seen!'* — A 
fearful  *»>*£/"— Lino  45,  *'  What  hast  thou  seen  ?  A  pite- 
ous,/ear/u/  sight.**"  Line  48,  "  quivering  gleams.** — Ijine 
30,  "  In  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  jtor/n."— Lino  61,  "  The 
pmuei  gf  the  storm,**  Slc. 


with  her  ruffian  paramour,  with  whom  she 
at  once  an  in&mous  appointment,  and  the  cnilHi 
drops,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  rwisimiM 
tion. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  honor  ad 
disgust  with  which  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  iks 
fourth  act,  considering  it  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
depravation  of  the  public  mind.     The  shocking  spiiit 
of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  poliiks. 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  charadm 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it 
had  not  directly  disorganized  the  moral  principici; 
and  leA  the  feelings  callous  to  all  the  mild  appcak 
and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  roost  outnge* 
0118  stimulants.    The  very  fact  then  present  to  our 
senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  pssavs 
under  such  an  insult  to  common  decency,  n^r,  re- 
ceive with  a  thunder  of  applause,  a  human  beiof 
supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  miisiimiia' 
tion  of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and 
the  like  reflections  so  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  my  heart,  that  actor,  author,  and  liagsdy 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  a  pbia 
elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who.  with  a  very  sen* 
ous  face,  that  at  once  expressed  surprise  and  avfl^ 
sion,  touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  ador, 
said  to  me  in  a  half-whisper—**  Do  yon  see  that  little 
fellow  there  ?  he  has  just  been  committing  adnlleiy .'" 
Somewhat  relieved  1^  the  laugh  which  this  droll  sd- 
drcss  occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to  the 
stage  sufficiently  to  learn  that  Bertram  is  recovered 
from  a  transient  fit  of  remone,  by  the  infonnatioD 
that  St  Aldobrand  was  commiasioned  (to  do  what 
every  honest  man  must  have  done  without  coani- 
sion,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  and  deliver  has 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  informaiiao 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  it- 
tainted  traitor  and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  nut  only  a 
trader  in  blood  himself,  but  notoriously  the  Captain 
of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  assassins)  anuredij 
could  not  have  been  new  to  him.     It  is  this,  bow- 
over,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his 
accustomed  state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  noMcnse. 
Next  follows  Imogine's  constrained  interview  vilh 
her  injured  husband,  and  his  sudden  departure  agaio. 
all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to  attend  the  fesst 
of  St  Anselm  at  the  convent    This  was.  it  must  be 
owned,  a  very  strange  engagement  for  so  tender  a 
husband  to  make  within  a  few  minutes  aAer  so  long 
an  absence.    But  first  his  lady  has  told  him  that  she 
has  "  a  vow  on  her,"  and  w  ishes  "  that  black  pwfr 
tion  may  gtilph  her  perjured  soul," — (Note:  the  is 
lying  ot  the  very  time) — if  she  ascends  his  bed  till 
her  penance  is  accomplished.     How,  therefiire,  is  the 
poor  husband  to  amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  ber 
penance?     But  do  not  be  distressed,  reader,  on  ac- 
count of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand's  abfience !    As  the  ath 
thor  has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house, 
when  a  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  the  lover'f 
way,  so  he  will  doubtless  not  be  at  a  loss  to  briag 
him  back  again  so  soon  as  he  is  wanted.     Well !  the 
husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  pops  the  fovcr 
from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  hn- 
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he  soul  of  hii  wretched  acoomplice  in 
noiincing  U  her  with  moet  brutal  and 
I  execrations,  hia  filed  and  deliberate  re- 
ffiinate  her  husband ;  all  this,  too,  is  for 
ible  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  authw, 
ntroducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts, 
imfi,  struggling,  dogger-throwing,  (ailing 
nd,  starting  up  again  wildly,  swearing, 
leip,  falling  again  on  the  ground,  rising 
'  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to  end 
most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady*s, 
to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ct  "Df  his  hatred,  before  she  alarms  the 
1  indeed  she  has  had  full  time  to  have 
,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose  she 
e  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above- 
zings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly, 
Iter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother 
len  commences  what  in  theatrical  Ian- 
led  the  madness,  but  which  the  author 
ttely  entitles  delirium,  it  appearing  in- 
of  intermittent  fever,  with  fits  of  ligh^ 
)fr  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage 
1  to  call  for  it  A  convenient  return  of 
ve  told  the  reader  beforehand  bow  it 
id  changed 

:  that  bathed  the  Convent  walls, 
ninr  flood  ;  upon  its  brink 
and  hi>  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
1  and  bell  from  their  high  battlements 
t  do  summon  to  the  pan  in  vain ; 
turn  lo-nifht."— 

e  devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the 
1  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the 
essenger  sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of 
uhrand  is  announced.  Bertram's  ruffian 
ntcr,  and  range  themselves  across  the 
frpflh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and 
t.  Aldobrnnd  having  received  his  mortal 
id  the  scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his 
>  die  at  the  feet  of  this  double-damned 

far  OS  she  is  concerned  in  this  4th  act, 
-o  additional  points  to  notice:  first,  the 

and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  de- 
isband  into  words  of  forgiveness,  which 
oca  not  understand ;  and  secondly,  that 

she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and 
id  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if  at  any 

excites  feelings  less  gentle  than  those 
itomod  to  associate  with  the  self-accusa- 
cere,  religious  penitent  And  did  a  Bri- 
j  endure  all  this  ?  They  received  it  with 
ich,  but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and 
c-hes,  might  have  disturbed  the  evening 
le  scanty  week-day  congregation  at  St 
J  ml, 

nutantnr,  not  et  rontamur  in  illis. 

1  act  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rent 

?,  though  abundant  as  ever,  have,  long 

ist  act  oecome  things  of  course)  is  the 

esentation  of  the  high  altar  in  a  chapel, 
GfS 


with  all  the  Tcawla  and  other  preparatiom  for  tha 
holy  sacrament  A  hymn  ia  actually  sung  on  the 
stage  by  the  choirister  boya !  For  the  rest  Imogine, 
who  now  and  then  kdk§  deliriously,  but  who  ia  al 
ways  light-headed,  so  for  as  her  gown  and  hair  can 
make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods,  with  ca- 
vern-rocks and  precipices  in  the  back  scene ;  and  a 
number  of  mute  dramatis  persons  move  in  and  oat 
continually,  for  whose  presence  thefto  is  alwaya  at 
least  this  reason,  that  they  afibrd  something  to  be 
teen,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury-Une  audi- 
ence, who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word. 
She  had,  it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her ;  bat 
what  becomes  of  the  child,  whether  she  murdered  h 
or  not  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  learn ;  it  wai  a 
riddle  at  the  repretentaticn,  and,  after  a  roost  attan- 
ti|re  perumil  of  the  play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

*'  No  more  I  know.  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  woald  tell  it  all  to  joo; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
Tbera's  oone  that  ever  knew.** 

1V9rd9wortk*9  Tkmm. 

Our  whole  information  *  is  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing virords— 

**  PrtVr.— Where  in  thr  ehild  1 

CTeCif.— {Pointing  to  the  csvera  into  which  she  had  kick- 
ed] Oh,  he  lies  cold  within  his  oarem  tomb  ! 

Why  doet  thoa  arge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  1 

Prwr.<~(Who  will  not  the  reader  roar  observe,  be  dis- 
appointed of  hto  dose  of  scolding,! 

It  was  to  make  [qaere  wake]  one  liviag  cord  o*  th*  heart, 

And  I  will  try.  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it 

Where  is  I  hy  child  1 

/Diof .— [With  a  frantic  laugh] 

The  foreet-fiend  had  snatched  him— 

He  [who  1  the  fiend  or  the  child  ?]  rides  the  night-saare 
through  the  wiatard  woods.'* 

Now,  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiarim 
from  the  counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear, 
who.  in  imitation  of  the  gipsy  incantati(»ns,  puns  or\ 
the  old  word  Mair,  a  Hag ;  and  the  no  less  senseless 
adoption  of  Dryden's  forest-fiend,  and  tho  wizzard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely 
characterizes  the  spreading  Deva,  fabulosus  Amnis. 
Observe,  too,  these  images  stiuid  unique  in  the 
speeches  of  Imogene,  without  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  she  sa3r8  before  or  after.  But  we 
are  weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  abont 
here,  there,  and  ever3rwhere,  as  teazingly  as  the  Jack- 
o'lanthom  lights  which  mischievous  boys,  from  acroas 
a  narrow  street  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
outheroding  Charies  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befoccs 
the  collected  knights  of  St  Anselm,  (all  in  complete 
armor.)  and  so.  by  pure  dint  of  black  looks,  he  oat- 
dares  them  into  passive  poltroons.  The  sudden  revo- 
lution in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  mdeed  so  outr^,  that  a  number  of  the  audi- 
ence imagined  a  great  secret  was  to  come  out  viz. 
that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a 


*  The  chiU  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by 
what  povible  mesne  the  author  could  have  ended  the  secoad 
and  third  acts,  but  for  its  timely  appearanee.   How  UBgiala 
fU,  then,  act  ftirthac  to  ao^M^^i3A\ 
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yoodifiil  mnner  metamorphoMd  into  an  old  scold,  and 
that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his  son. 
Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her 
own  accord.  Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her 
aide ;  and  that  the  fAuy  may  conclude  as  it  began, 
▼iz.  in  a  superfetation  of  blasphemy  upon  nonsense, 
because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a  despicable 
coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  thkfdo  de  «e,  and  thief^ptain, 
this  loathsome  and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery, 
adultery,  murder,  and  cowardly  assassination,  this 
monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his 
betters  from  the  degradaticm  of  hanging  him,  by  turn- 
ing Jack  Ketch  to  himself,  first  recommends  the  cha- 
ritable Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
then  has  the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim, 

*'  I  died  DO  r«loD*i  death, 
A  warrior*!  weapon  freed  a  wairior'i  loal  !'* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our 
fiiults  by  incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these 
fiiults  had  no  share ;  and  this  I  have  alwa3r8  felt  the 
severest  punishment  The  wound,  indeed,  is  of  the 
tame  dimensions ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and  there 
is  a  dull  under-pain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it 
had  aggravated.  For  there  is  alwa3rs  a  consolatory 
feeling  that  accompanies  the  sense  of  a  [uoportion 
between  antecedents  and  consequents.  The  sense 
of  before  and  aAer  becomes  both  intelligible  and  in- 
tellectual when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  eflecl,  which 
like  the  two  poles  in  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being 
and  the  unity  of  the  one  power  by  relative  oppoeites, 
and  give,  as  it  were,  a  subetratum  of  permanence,  of 
identity,  and.  therefore,  of  reality  to  the  shadowy  flux 
of  time.  It  is  eternity,  revealing  itself  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  time ;  and  the  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  proportionality  and  appropriateness  of  the 
present  to  the  past,  prove  to  the  afflicted  soul,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  it 
can  still  recognize  the  eflective  presence  of  a  Father, 
though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmo- 
sphere, though  of  a  Father  thai  is  chastising  it.  And 
for  this  cause,  doubtie«t.  are  we  so  framed  in  mind, 
and  even  so  organized  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all 
confusion  is  painful.  It  is  wiihia  the  experience  of 
many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been 
more  distressed  in  mind,  more  wretched  from  the 
fact  of  being  unintelligible  to  himself  and  others,  than 
from  the  poin  or  danger  of  the  disease ;  nay,  that  the 
patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some 
new  symptom  or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined 
the  name  and  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  rendered 
*t  an  intelligible  efltct  of  an  intelligible  cause;  even 
though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
eJude  aU  hope  of  restoration.    Hence  the  myauc  \h^ 


ologiana,  whose  delusions  we  may  Bove  confidsMlf 
hope  to  separate  finai  their  actaal  intuhiooa,  wha 
we  condescend  to  read  their  worka  wiibont  tiia  |» 
sumption  that  whatever  our  frocj,  (alwaya  tiia  ip% 
and  too  often  th«  aduitetator  and  oountMrfiBit  af  o« 
memory)  had  not  made  or  cannoC  make  a  pietmasC 
most  be  nonsense;  hence,  I  say,  the  Mysika  hns 
joined  in  representing  the  atate  of  the  reprokeia  ^ 
rita  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which  there 
of  reality,  not  even  of  the  pangs  they  ore 
an  eternity  without  time,  and,  as  it  were,  beknr  ii- 
God  present,  without  manifestation  of 
But  these  are  depths  which  we  dare  not  linger 
Let  us  turn  to  an  instance  more  on  a  level 
ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind.  Here,  thai,  aad  ii 
this  mme  healing  influence  of  Ugkt  and  djattnet  ha> 
holding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cenae  of  that  ■• 
stinct  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  i 
and  almost  compels  the  afflicted  to 
their  sorrows.  Hence,  loo,  flowa  the  eHevialiaB  Ihl 
results  from  '*  opening  out  our  griefii ;"  which  tn 
thus  presented  in  distinguishable  forma  instead  of  dis 
mist  through  which  whatever  ia  ahepeless  beeoati 
magnified  and  (literally)  enoraioMS.  Canmir,  in  ihs 
fifth  ode  of  hia  third  book,  has  happily  eipiemed  ifeii 
thought* 

Me  UtagoB  mknii 
Edit  amor;  faeiUsqira  Laetus 
Haunt  nedullai.    Fugerit  ocioa, 
Bimul  aegantem  viaere  joaaeria 
Anres  amicorom,  et  loqaacea 
Questibus  evaeoaris  iram. 

Olim  quereodo  desinamoa  qiieri. 
Ipeoqae  fletu  laerynia  penlitnir. 
Nee  fortii  eque.  ri  per  obums 
Cura  volet  retidetque  ramoa. 

Vires  amicig  perdit  in  aaribua 
Minnrque  Kmper  dividitur  dolor 
Per  multa  permissua  Taaari 
Pectura. — 

Id.  lAh.  III.  CM.  & 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  fa 
troubling  my  readers  with  any  complaints  or  explsm* 
tions,  with  whirh,  as  readers,  they  have  little  or  do 
concern.  It  may  sufflce,  (fur  the  preeent  at  lesf>t)to 
declare  that  the  causes  that  have  delaved  the  pnl^ 
lication  of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  after 
they  had  been  printed  oflf,  were  not  connected  witk 
any  neglect  of  my  own ;  and  that  they  would  fcm 


*  Clas.iicallp,  too,  as  far  as  c/insists  with  the  aiiefor 
fancy  ofthn  mod'-rn,  that  stiil  Mtrivrng  to  project  the  a 
contra- dist I ncuifllif's  itself  from  the  aerininr  ea«e  wiUi  whieh 
the  poetry  of  the  Hnrienis  rrjlecU  the  world  without.  Cse- 
tnir  afr<irds.  perhaps  the  most  stiiking  instance  of  diis  ehS' 
racicriitiic  ditfrrrnce;  for  his  ttvU  and  diction  are  realf 
classical,  whilA  Cowley,  who  reitpmbles  Casimir  hi  maayir- 
gpecis,  compltMely  barbarizes  kt$  Latiniry,  and  trta  fas 
metre,  by  the  hi>rf-ro7pneoiw  nature  of  his  thouchts.  TImI 
Dr.  J<ihntion  iihould  have  paused  a  contrary  jndemeBt,  ni 
have  even  pn'ferr«-d  ('owloy's  Latin  imoms  to  Miltoo*s.ii  t 
caprice  that  has,  if  I  mistake  not.  excited  the  surprise  of  il 
scholars.  I  was  mocii  amused  lost  summer  with  the  lasfk- 
ahle  affright  with  which  an  Iia'ian  p<iet  pcruard  a  page  d 
Cowley's  Daviiiciy,  contrasted  with  the  enthumasm  vitt 
which  he  first  ran  ihroufh,  and  then  read  aioud,  MJIIM'l 
Haosoa  and  Ad  PaUem. 
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•n  imtructive  eoBunent  oo  the  chapter  concerning 
■nthonhip  as  a  trade,  addreaaed  lo  yonng  men  of 
genios  in  the  first  volume  of  thia  ?irork.  I  remember 
the  ludicrous  effect  which  the  first  sentence  of  an 
aato-lMOgraphy,  which,  hapfuly  ibr  the  writer,  was 
88  n>eegre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well  possible  for  the 
life  of  an  individual  to  be--^  The  eventful  life  which 
I  am  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which  I  rose 
into  exist  on  this  planet,'*  &c.  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standing this  warning  example  of  self-importance 
before  me,  I  review  my  own  life.  I  cannot  refhiin 
from  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis— and  no  {uivate  feeling,  that 
afiected  m3r8elf  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub" 
Usking  the  same,  (for  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 
life  and  leisure  be  granted  me)  if  continued  reflection 
should  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history 
would  add  its  contingent  to  the  enforcement  of  one 
important  truth,  viz.  that  we  must  not  only  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  ss 
our  neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither,  unless 
we  love  God  above  both. 

Who  Kves  that*!  not 
Depraved  or  depraves  ?    W1k>  dies,  that  htmrt 
Mot  MM  tpum  to  the  grave — tf  ihiir  friendo*  gift  1 

Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
me,  that  three  jreara  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe 
hat  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  woiid ;  and  now,  even 
ay  strongest  sensaticms  of  gratitude  are  mingled 
vith  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  oAen 
jsposed  to  ask — ^Have  I  one  friend  f — During  the 
aany  years  which  intervened  between  the  compo- 
ition  and  the  publication  of  the  Christabel,it  became 
imnet  as  well  known  among  literary  men,  as  if  it 
lad  been  on  common  sale;  the  same  references 
vere  made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with 
t,  even  to  the  very  names  of  the  imaginary  persons 
n  the  poem.  From  almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated 
'oets,  and  from  some  with  whom  1  had  no  personal 
loqiiaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expres- 
iona  of  adroiralion  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to 
nyself  utterly  disproportionate  to  a  work  that  pre- 
ended  lo  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  Faery 
Pale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  ment  to  my  other 
soeins,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep* 
don  in  favor  of  the  Curistabel  and  the  Poem  en- 
titled Love.  Y^r  aOer  year,  and  in  societies  of  the 
moat  difl^rent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated  to  recite 
It ;  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  alto* 
gether  difl^erent  in  this  respect  from  the  efiect  fwo- 
duced  by  the  occasional  recitation  of  any  other  poems 
I  had  composed. — This  before  the  publication.  And 
since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness at  least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretenskms  of 
the  poem,  had  it  been  the  most  pitiably  below  medi- 
ocrity, as  the  previous  eulogies,  and  far  more  inexpli- 
cable. In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  was  assailed 
with  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  that 
ooght  to  have  injured  only  the  work  in  which  such 
a  tiiade  was  suflfered  to  appear;  and  this  review  was 
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generally  attributed  (whether  lightly  ot  no  I  know 
not)  to  a  man  who,  both  in  my  presence  and  m  my 
absence,  has  frequently  pronounced  it  the  finest  poem 
of  its  kind  in  the  language.  This  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the 
probable  reception  of  a  poem,  they  must  subtract  to 
a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric;  which  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  pabhsh  it,  however  onsos- 
IMcious  and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  pan- 
egyric may  have  been.  And  first,  allowances  must 
be  made  for  private  eimiity,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  entertained  no  suspidoii— 
for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism  r  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  sal^ible ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
if  they  had  no  friends  behind  the  scenes,  the  chance 
roust  needs  be  against  them ;  but  lastly,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer, 
especially  if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  t»ills  forth  in  the 
audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  Reciter  by  per- 
petual comment  of  looka  and  tones,  lends  his  own 
will  and  apprehensive  fiiculty  to  his  Auditors.  They 
live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of  bis 
intellectual  Being.  It  u  equally  poasible,  though 
pot  eqiuilly  common,  that  a  reader  lefl  to  himself 
should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to 
itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  tlie  reader. — 
But  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  gossipped  about,  as  devoted  to 
roetaphjnBics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incom- 
parably nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  jargon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  es- 
tablished tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever,  therefore, 
appeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned  beforehand, 
as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  influence  In  the  Theatrical  world,  occurred  the 
following  passage : 


O  we  are  qoeraloui  creatares !    tattle  Ic 
Than  all  thiaga  can  suffice  to  make  Ui  happr  : 
And  liule  more  than  nothinc  is  enough 
To  make  oa  wratched. 

Ay^  here  now!  (exclaimed  the  Critic)  here  come 
Coleridge's  Metaphysics  !  And  the  very  same  motive 
^  (that  is,  not  that  the  lines  were  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  our  immense  Theatres,  but  that  they  were 
MetaphysicM  *)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is 
spoken  in  answer  to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his 
plea  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people : 

*  Poor  anlockf  Metaphysica  !  and  what  arc  they  1  A  afai- 
gle  lenteace  exprenet  the  object  and  thereby  the  oootenta  of 
Ihii  acieoce.  TvHii  siavTov :  et  Deum  quantbm  licet  et  il, 
Deo  omnia  acibia.  Know  thyself:  and  ao  ahalt  thou  know 
God,  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  a  creature,  and  in  God  sJl 
things.— Surely,  there  is  a  strange— nay.  rather  a  too  natural 
aveisran  in  many  to  know  tbemsehres. 
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COLERIDGFS  PROSE  WORKa 


WiMt  people  1    How  coDvened  1   Or  if  eooveoed, 

Itott  not  that  mtigic  power  that  ebanm  together 

Milliom  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  them  1    Rather.  O  far  rather, 

Shout  forth  thjr  titles  to  yon  oircliof  mountain, 

And  with  a  thousandfold  reverberation 

Make  Ibe  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleTing  air 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerich  ! 

By  wholemime  laws  to  embank  the  Sovereign  Power ; 

To  deepen  by  restraint ;  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majentic  channel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory !    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themaelvee 

When  least  thennselvcs:  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  o(\ 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  return*d. 

The  wcond  passage  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and 
experienced  Couriier,  betnyed  by  the  man  m  whom 
he  had  moat  trusted. 

And  yet  Saroka.  simple,  inexperienced, 
Conld  see  him  as  he  was  and  oft  has  warned  me. 
Whence  learnt  she  this  1    O  she  was  innocent. 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom. 
The  flodge  duve  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Fear*d  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter ! 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  hannchea, 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard  ! 
Ah  !  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyeu 
la  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness 
Reveab  the  approach  of  evil ! 

As,  therefore,  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not 
easily  be  more  injured  by  an  overt-act  thim  it  was  al- 
ready in  consequence  of  the  report,  I  published  a 
work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  profesBcdly  meter 
physical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance;  it  was  reviewed 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  with  a  malignity,  bo  avow- 
edly and  exclusively  personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented even  in  the  present  contempt  of  all  common 
humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 
lampoon  was  clioscn  to  review  it  in  the  F^inburgh 
Review;  and  under  the  single  condition,  that  he 
should  have  written  what  he  himself  really  thought, 
and  have  criticised  the  work  as  he  would  have  done 
had  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  tihould  have 
chosen  that  man  myself  both  fn)m  the  vigor  and  the 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acute- 
ness  in  s{>eculative  reasoning,  before  all  others.  I 
remembered  CatuUus's  lines, 

Define  dp  quoqnam  quicquara  bene  vellc  merer 

Aul  aliquem  fieri  posse  putare  pium. 
Omnia  sunt  imtrata  -.  nihil  fccisse  benigne  est: 

Imo,  etiam  la'dvt.  tsdot  ob«8tque  magi^. 
Ut  mihi,  quern  nemu  ftravius  nee  accribus  urgct 

Quam,  modu  qui  mc  uoum  atquo  unicum  amicum  habuit 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I 
read  this  rhapsody  of  premeditated  insult,  had  the 
Rhapeodist  himself  for  its  whole  and  sole  object:  and 
that  the  indignant  contempt  which  it  excited  in  me 
was  OS  exclusively  confined  to  its  employer  and  su- 
borner. I  refer  to  this  Review  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  ha\ing  been  given  me,  that 
itke  innuendo  of  my  "  potential  infidelity,"  grounded 
aa  one  paaeage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has  been  re- 


ceived and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  ergfawntf 
which  I  can  aafely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  i 
ny.  I  give  the  aentencea  as  they  atand  in  the 
|H«mising  mily,  that  I  waa  speaking  eiclaiTely  ef 
miracles  worked  for  the  outward  seoses  of  raea.  *It 
waa  only  to  overthrow  the  nsnrpaiioa  eiercised  ii 
and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  ninee' 
lously  appealed  to.  Reason  and  Rkljgiox  lu 
THEIR  o,wN  EVIDENCE.  The  natural  son  is  ia  isi 
respect  a  symbol  of  the  spirituaL  Ere  be  is  Mj 
arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil  hi 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usorpiaf  t»> 
pors  of  the  night  season,  and  thua  converta  the  air  i(> 
self  into  the  minister  of  its  own  purificatioo:  aot 
surely  in  proof  or  elucidatkm  of  the  light  fiun  hcavHi 
but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

**  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  carcunstanofi  c»> 
exist  with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principlas  r»> 
vealed,  and  the  examples  recorded,  in  the  iaipind 
writings,  render  miracles  saperfluous:  and  if  we  8^ 
gleet  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  woodefs*  or  aa- 
der  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  lei^ 
God,  and  merit  the  same  repiy  whicfai  our  Lord  gaw 
to  the  Pharisees  on  a  hke  occasion.** 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes,  both  the  hislanal 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  miraclee  are  strong 
and  frequently  asserted.    *«The  testimony  of 
of  history,  (i.  e.  relatively  to  the  ngna  and 
with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  Strang  and 
stately  pillara  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  the  /sss* 
dation  P'    Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  mysdC 
which  I  could  easily  eflect  by  a  aeries  of  paaiegMk 
expressing  the  same  opinkm,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
the  most  eminent  Protestant  Dtvinea  from  die  Retm- 
malion  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  hoe. 
what  my  belief  is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of 
Christianity.     1.  Its  consistency  with  right  Reason.  I 
consider  as  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple,  the  com- 
mon area,  within  which  it  stands.     2.  The  miradci. 
with  and  through  which  the   Religion  was  fint  n 
vealed  and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vesti- 
bule, and  the  (wrtal  of  the  Temple.     3.  The  seme, 
the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  in 
exceeding  degirahleneat — the  experience  that  he  needs 
something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that 
the  Redemption  and  the  Graces  propounded  to  in  in 
Christ,  are  what  he  needs ; — this  I  hold  to  be  the  troe 
Foundation   of  the  spiritual   £difii*e.     With   the 
stning  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from  1  sod  3 
on  the  correspondent  liistorical  evidence  of  S.  nomin 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  with- 
out guilu    But  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a 
practical  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel- 
it  is  the  opening  Kye;  the  dawning  Ueht:  the  ter- 
rors and  the  promises  of  spiritual  Growth;  the  ble» 
edness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  ruiscent  sense  of 
Sin  hated  as  Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  atiaininc 
to  either  without  Christ;  it  is  ihe  sorrow  that  still 
rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation  that  meets 
it  from  above ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of  the  Principal 
in  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long  suflering  of  the  uninterested  Ally ; — in  a  wt>ri 
it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the  Faith  in  Christ,  with  la 
accom9animent8  and  results,  that  must  form  the  ar^ 
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ed  Roof,  and  Faith  itself  is  the  completing  Key- 
stone. In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Chriaiianity, 
a  man  roust  have  been  a  Christian,  apd  this  is  the 
teeming  argumentum  in  circulo,  incident  to  all  spirit- 
ual  Truths,  to  every  subject  not  presentable  under 
the  forms  of  Time  and  Space  as  long  as  we  attempt 
to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Understanding, 
what  we  can  only  knew  by  the  act  of  becoming,  **  Do 
the  will  of  ray  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I 
am  of  God.'*  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidences  to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  supersed- 
ing, but  as  involving  a  glad  undoubting  &ith  in  the 
two  former.  Credidi,  indeoque  inlellexi.  appears  to 
me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent 
of  Sanctification,  and  not  its  consequent  All  sjMrit- 
ntl  predicates  may  be  construed  indifierently  as  modes 
of  Action,  or  as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holiness  and 
BleasednesB  are  the  same  idea,  now  seen  in  relation 
to  act,  and  now  to  existence.  The  reedy  belief  which 
hta  been  ]rielded  to  the  slander  of  my  "  potential  in- 
Sdelity,**  I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with 
vhich  I  have  avowed  my  doubts  whether  the  heavy 
Uterdict,  mider  which  the  name  of  Benedict  Spin- 
XA  lies,  ia  merited  on  thb  whole,  or  to  the  whole  ex- 
ml.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
Dd  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral, 
rfaich  are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students 
r  Theology  in  our  established  schools,  a  few  passages 
I  thoroughly  Pauline^  as  completely  accordant  with 
le  doctrines  of  the  established  Church,  as  the  fol- 
fwing  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
thicfl.  Deinde  quo  mens  amore  divino  seu  beatitu- 
ine  magis  gaudet,  eo  plus  irUeUigiU  eo  m^orem  in 
iectus  habet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  affectibus, 
ok  mail  aunt,  patitur :  atque  adeo  ez  eo,  quod  mens 
9C  amore  divino  seu  beatitudine  gaudet,  potestatem 
abet  libidines  coercendi,  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet 
aia  afiectus  coercuit;  sed  contra  potestas  libidines 
>ercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. 
With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shame- 
maly  asserted,  that  1  have  denied  them  to  be  Chris- 
ans.  God  forbid !  For  how  should  I  know  what 
le  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quantum  of 
rror  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
lith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the 
rhole  moral  being  in  any  one  individual  ?    Never 


will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves  him,  be  his 
speculative  opinions  what  they  may ;  and  whether  in 
any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  unbelief 
or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of 
God,  God  only  can  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and 
shall  continue  to  say ;  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  which  I  bdieve  to  constitute  the  truth  in  Christ,  be 
Christianity,  then  Unitariam'nn  is  not,  and  vice  versa : 
and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impersanaiUy, 
i.  e.  of  PsiLANTHROPiSM  and  Theanthropism  as 
schemes  of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals 
who  profess  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  ab- 
surd to  use  a  different  language  as  long  as  it  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel 
no  alienee  if  an  Unitarian  applied  the  tame  to  me 
any  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  that  2  and  2  being 
4, 4  and  4  must  be  8. 

AXXa  PpoTtav 
Toy  fitv  Ktvo^povtt  aoj(<u 

Toy  i*  av  Karaiitfi^^tvr'  ayav 
\ij(yv  oiKtaav  Kart(<pa\ev  raXwy 
Xetpoi  cX/rwy  oiri^^w,  Ovitos  aroXiiof* 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my 
defence — and  O!  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well 
as  my  uterart  ufe  might  conclude !  the  unquench- 
ed  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of 
having  ^imestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  minds 
and  to  guard  thera  against  the  temptations  of  scoro- 
ers,  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of  Chrislianity,  as 
taught  in  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies  of  our  Church, 
though  not  discoverable  by  human  Reason,  is  yet  in 
accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows  link  by  neces- 
sary consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken 
of  reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached 
its  own  horizon ;  and  that  faith  is  then  but  its  contin- 
uation :  even  as  the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet 
twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  steals 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night !  the  up- 
raised eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven  which  mani- 
fests itself  alone ;  and  the  outward  beholding  ia  fixed 
on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady 
and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the 
great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-af)irmeth 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe. 

eEfi  MONfi  AOEA. 
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•^  «ERIB8   OF   ESSAYS,   TO   AID   IN   THE   FOHMATIOIf   OF 


FIXED  PRINCIPLES  IN  POLITICS,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION. 


WITH 


LITEAARY  AMUSEMENTS  INTERSPERSED. 


Acdpe  principium  niniis,  fimnamoQe  eoacUm 
DeMra:  matata  melior  prooede  tffura. — 


zapoA'zTPor 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


Friend!  were  an  Author  privileged  to  name  his 
own  judge — in  addition  to  moral  and  mtellectual 
competence,  I  should  look  round  for  8ome  man, 
W'hoee  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the  greater 
part  been  acquired  experimentally:  and  the  practi- 
cal habits  of  whose  life  had  put  him  on  his  guard 
with  respect  to  all  speculative  reasoning,  without 
rendering  him  insensible  to  the  desirableness  of  prin- 
ciples more  secure  than  the  shilling  rules  and  theo- 
ries generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical, 
or  unconscious  in  how  many  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  how  large  a  portion  even  of  profes- 
sional men.  such  principles  are  still  a  desideratum.  1 
would  select  too  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay,  even  par- 
tially, toward  me  ,*  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective 
than  retrospective  would  make  him  quick-sighted  in 
the  detection,  and  unreserved  in  the  exposure  of  the 
deficiencies  and  defects  of  each  present  work,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  more  developed  future.  In  you, 
honored  F'neud.  I  have  found  all  these  requisites 
combined  and  realized  :  and  the  improvement,  which 
these  I'^ays  have  derived  from  your  judgment  and 
judicious  suggestions,  would,  of  itself,  have  justified 
me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  acknow- 
Jedgment  of  tlie  same.    But  knowing,  ob  you  cannot 


but  know,  that  I  owe  in  greet  measare  the  power  a 
having  written  at  all  to  your  medical  skill,  ani  lolb 
characteristic  good  sense  which  directed  its  eiectia 
in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may  have  wrinen  i 
happier  vein,  to  the  influence  of  your  society  sod  i 
the  daily  proofs  of  your  disinterested  aitachiacnl- 
knowing  too,  in  how  entire  a  sympathy  milh  jm 
feelings  in  this  respect  the  partner  of  your  mmr  b 
blended  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  nsler  or 
daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watchfuliMB  aa 
unwearied  solicitude  alike  for  my  health,  inleroi 
and  tranquillity ; — you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  pained,  j« 
ought  not.  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  that 

TO 

MR.   AND  MRS.    GILLMAN 

OF  HIGHGATE. 
THESE  VOLUMES  ARE  DEDICATED, 

IN  TB8TIMONT   OP   BIGH 

RESPEOT 
AND   GRATEFUL   AFFECTION,   BT  TBTEIB 

FRIEND, 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


October  7,  1818. 
HighgaU 
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FHE  FRIEND. 


ESSAY  I. 


n  ett  panrc  6dac«,  poIUoeri  opem  deeertaoti- 
n  dubiu,  lumen  cscm  spem  dcjectis,  refruteri- 
agna  quidem  bae  Mot  ri  fiant ;  parra, «  pro- 
'eium  ego  oon  tam  alib  legem  ponam,  qnam 
roe8>  prophn  meotie  exponam :  qoam  qui  pra- 
il;  cai  non  placoerit,  abjiciaU  Optaiem,  fa- 
e.  qui  prodeme  pooem  quam  plurimti. 

PETRARCH:  **De  Flta  SolUana.'* 


>rT  to  all  Hiftory,  and  long  gUmmering 
I  a  holy  Tradition,  there  preeents  itwlf 
lation  an  indefinite  period,  datelea  at 
tate  rather  than  a  Time.  For  eren  the 
:ei8ion  is  lost  in  the  nnifonnity  of  the 

nrd  the  cloee  of  thia  golden  age  (the  rae- 
h  the  self-dinatiafied  Race  of  Men  have 
preserved  and  cheriahed)  when  Coo- 
in  Man  with  the  eaie  and  unifbrmitf 
vhen  Labor  was  a  sweet  name  lor  tfie 
ne  Minds  in  healthful  Bodies,  and  all 
mmon  the  bounteous  harvest  produced, 
in,  by  common  eflort ;  when  there  ex- 
exes,  and  in  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex, 
•nough  to  permit  and  call  forth  the  gen- 
ts and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and  in- 
?hmGnt,  each  seeking  and  finding  die 
}y  the  natural  aflinity  of  their  Beings; 
read  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  was 
IS  the  Universal  Parent,  no  Altar  but 
rt.  and  Thank^ving  and  grateful  Love 

fice 

t  age  of  dignified  Innocence  one  of  their 
rs,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning 
ered  with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of 
I  assemblage  at  noon,  and  instantly  at- 
>neral  attention  and  wonder  by  the  per- 
his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble 
yes  and  over  his  whole  countenance, 
but  deep  silence,  when  the  buzz  of  va- 
was  becoming  audible,  the  old  man 
d  a  small  eminence,  and  having  ascend- 
8  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening 

irmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I 
in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which  Ihom 
ortal  innes  the  river  that  winds  through 
nee  powerful,  yet  not  from  its  loudness, 
ed  me.  Guided  by  my  ear  I  looked  to- 
posed  place  of  the  sound  for  some  Fonn, 
t  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  bat 
ng  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was 
1,  the  same  voice  hailed  me :  and  whi- 
tumed  my  &ce,  thence  did  the  voice 


seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still  therefore,  and  in  rev- 
erence awuted  its  continuation.  *  Sojourner  of  Karth ! 
(these  were  its  words)  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy 
Brethren,  and  the  words  which  thou  now  hearest, 
the  same  do  thou  repeat  unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth 
mom  from  the  morrow's  sun-rising,  and  during  the 
space  of  thrice  three  da3rs  and  thrice  three  nights,  a 
thick  dood  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rain  fall 
on  the  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  sun 
ariseth,  retreat  to  the  cavern  of  the  river,  and  there 
abide  till  the  clouds  have  passed  away  and  the  rain 
be  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  certainty  that 
whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him.  yea,  on  him  and 
on  his  children's  children  will  ftll— the  spirit  of  Mad- 
ness.* Tes!  Madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice 
what  thn  be,  I  know  not!  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  trembling  came  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  which 
I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained  even  as  ye 
beheld  and  now  behold  me.** 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  mur- 
murs succeeded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt  Day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  every  day  brought  with  it  p  diminu- 
tion of  the  awe  impressed.  They  could  attach  no 
image,  no  remembered  sensatioas  to  the  threat  The 
ominous  mom  arrived,  the  Prophet  had  retired  to  the 
appointed  cavern,  and  there  remained  alone  daring 
the  appoiated  time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emer- 
ged tnm  his  place  of  shelter,  and  sought  his  friends 
and  brethren.  But  alas!  how  aflnghtful  the  change! 
Instead  of  the  oonunon  children  of  one  great  family, 
working  towards  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as  the 
bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld, 
here  a  miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard 
and  unnutritious  substances,  which  he  had  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  at  the  cost  of  mangled  limbs  and  exhaust* 
ed  fiiculties.  This  he  appeared  to  worship,  at  this 
he  gazed,  even  as  the  youths  of  th%  vale  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first 
season  of  their  choice.  J^ert  he  saw  a  former  com- 
panion speeding  on  and  panting  afler  a  butterfly,  or 
a  withered  leaf  whirling  onward  in  the  breeze ;  and 
another  with  pale  and  distorted  countenance  follow- 
ing close  behind,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place 
he  observed  a  whole  troop  of  his  follow-men  foraish- 
ing  and  in  fetters,  yet  led  by  one  of  their  brethren 
who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing  furiously  on- 
wards in  the  hope  of  fiimishing  and  enslaving  ano- 
ther troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power 
of  distinguishing  between  his  dreams  and  his  wakii^ 
perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and  motionless,  when 
several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and  enquir- 
ed of  each  other,  who  is  this  man  7  how  strangely  he 
looks!  how  wild ! — a  worthless  idler!  exclaims  one: 
assuredly,  a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  a  second. 
In  short,  from  words  they  proceeded  to  violence :  till 
harassed,  endangered,  solitary  in  a  world  of  fomm 
like  his  own,  without  sympathy,  without  object  ol 
love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foss  or  farrow 
quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  unevaporatea, 
and  ottering  the  hist  words  of  reason,  It  a  in  vaim 
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TO  BE  BANE  IN   A  WORLD  OF   MADMBN,  plungwi  BOd 

rolled  himself  in  the  liquid  poison,  and  came  out  as 
mad  and  not  more  wretched  than  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  is  comprised  in  the  motto 
to  tliis  Essay.*  This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to  me  to 
contain  the  objections  to  its  practicability  in  all  their 
strength.  Either,  says  the  Skeptic,  you  are  the  Blind 
oflering  lo  lead  the  Blind,  or  you  are  talking  the  lan- 
guage of  Sight  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  sense 
of  seeing.  If  you  mean  to  he  read,  try  to  entertain 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct  To  such  objections 
*  vi*ould  be  amply  sufficient,  on  any  system  of  faith, 
jO  answer,  that  we  are  not  all  blind,  but  all  subject 
to  distempers  of  *'  the  mental  sight,"  differing  in  kind 
and  in  degree ;  that  though  all  men  are  in  error,  they 
are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each  therefore  may  possibly  heal  the  other, 
even  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their 
general  health  yet  under  the  immediate  action  of  the 
disease  on  different  days,  may  remove  or  alleviate 
the  complaints  of  each  other.  But  in  respect  to  the 
entertainingnesM  of  mora\  writings,  if  in  entertainment 
be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  af- 
fects the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such 
a  mean  of  persuading  the  human  soul,  my  very  sys- 
tem compels  me  to  defend  not  only  the  propriety  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  it,  if  we  really  in- 
tend to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may 
be  positive,  and  the  author's  fault ;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  relative,  and  if  the  author  has  presented  his 
bill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  reader  has  himself  only 
to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is,  of  what  class 
are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  ? — "  One  of  the  later 
schools  of  the  Grecians  (says  liord  Bacon)  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
Ues,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with 
poets ;  nor  fur  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but 
for  the  lie's  sake.  I  cannot  tell  why,  this  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  oflhe  present 
world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights. 
Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price 
of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  which  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  plea- 
sure.   Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 


•  (TranWfff ion.)— Believe  me,  it  requires  no  little  confi- 
dence, to  promi*(f  Help  to  tho  Strugplinr,  CoqmcI  to  the 
Duubtful,  Light  to  the  Blind,  Hope  to  the  Dc«poodent,  Re- 
freshment to  the  WesTf.  These  are  indeed  jtreat  thingf.  if 
ther  be  accomplivhed  ;  trifles  if  thcf  exist  but  in  a  promise- 
I  however  aim  not  po  much  lo  prescribe  a  Law  for  others,  as 
to  set  forth  the  Law  of  my  own  Mind;  which  let  the  man, 
who  shall  have  approved  of  it.  abide  by ;  and  let  him.  to 
whom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonable,  reject  it.  It  is  my  earn- 
est wish,  I  coofpss.  to  employ  my  understanding  and  acquire- 
nonts  in  that  mode  and  direction,  in  which  1  may  be  en- 
abled to  benefit  the  largest  number  possible  of  say  iisUow- 
ocatares. 


from  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hc^in.  Uw 
voluationa,  imaginationi  as  one  would,  and  the  Lie 
vinum  Dsmonon  (as  a  Fatber  ealleth  poetnr)  but  ii 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  iodiqoitiaB. 
and  unpleasing  to  themaelveBr' 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general.bat  not,  I  tnai,aciB- 
versal  truth ! — and  even  where  it  does  apply.  Ttf  m 
many  instances  not  irremediable.  Sadi  at  lesi. 
must  have  been  my  persuasion :  or  life  tacatBi  voci 
must  have  been  wittingly  wrinen  to  no  porpow.  If 
I  believe  oar  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedasF 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  abaolate  and  innate  aeco- 
sity,  at  least  by  a  necesaity  which  no  human  power 
no  eflbrti  of  reason  w  eloqiience  could  remove  n 
lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  presumpcooas  to  sin 
at  other  or  higher  olgect  than  that  of  mmmaug  s 
small  portkm  of  the  reading  public. 

And  why  not?  whispera  worldly  prndenet^  IW 
amuse  though  only  to  amuse  oar  viaitera  is  wmdam  m 
well  as  good-nature,  where  it  m  preBumpCiaB  to  m- 
tempt  their  amendment  And  truly  it  woald  k 
most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  no  trifling  in* 
portance,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  take  the  sd- 
vice.  Relaied  by  these  principles  irom  all  moiala^ 
ligation,  and  ambitious  of  procuring  pastime  and  mM- 
oblivion  for  a  race,  which  could  have  nochang  asUt 
to  remember,  nothing  desirable  to  anticipaie,  I  mi^ 
aspire  evMi  lo  the  praise  of  the  critica  aiMi  dilelBnfe 
of  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  of  some  trusty  gBiii 
of  blind  fiishion ;  some  pleasant  Analyst  of  Tahi. 
as  it  ezista  both  in  the  palate  and  the  soul;  mm 
living  gauge  and  mete-wand  of  past  and  pifsnt 
geniua  But  alas!  my  fonner  studies  would  sdl 
have  left  a  wrong  bias !  If  instead  of  perpleziog  bt 
common  sense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  of  at  ^ 
cning  over  the  meditations  of  the  imperial  Stotc. . 
had  been  laboring  to  imbibe  the  gay  spint  ot  a 
Casti.  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the  ben^v. 
of  tho  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  interesting  do 
formities  of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  migbi  I 
not  have  hoped  from  the  suffrage  of  those,  who  tun. 
in  weariness  from  the  Paradise  Lost. — because  cooi- 
pared  with  the  prurient  heroes  and  grotesque  nno- 
stcrs  of  Italian  Romance,  or  even  with  the  oanaiive 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metastasio, — that—"  Ad- 
venturous Song, 

"  Which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  maa,** 
has  been  found  a  poor  substitute  for  Grimaldi,  a  taast 
inapt  medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  yawn? 
For,  as  hath  been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  the 
brief  intervals  of  fashionable  pleasures,  and  above 
all  to  charm  au'ay  the  dusky  Gnome  of  Ennui,  is  the 
chief  and  appropriate  business  of  the  Poet  and— the 
Novelist!  This  duty  unfulfilled.  Apollo  will  hare 
lavished  his  best  gifls  in  vain;  and  Urania  henre£<ih 
must  be  content  to  inspire  Astronomera  akxie.  sad 
leave  the  Sons  of  Verse  to  more  amiisive  Pstroo- 
esses.  And  yet — and  yet — but  it  will  be  time  to  be 
seriouB,  when  my  viaiten  have  sat  dowtL 
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ESSAY  II. 


Bic  oportet  ad  libram,  preiertim  mitcellanei  gwrntiM,  legendam 
aecedere  lecturero,  ut  lolet  ad  coavirium  cooviva  civilii. 
Convivator  aooiiiior  oranibua  aatisfaoere:  et  tainaa  ai  quid 
•pponiiur,  quod  bujua  aut  illiua  palato  oon  retpoodeat,  et 
hie  et  ille  urbane  diHiinulaat.  et  alia  fercula  probant,  ne 
quid  coniriitent  convivatorem.  Quia  eniro  eum  conviram 
ferat,  qui  taotum  hoe  aoimo  veoiat  ad  merMam.  nt  earpena  ' 
qua  appoouQtur  nee  retcatnr  ipae.  nee  alioa  veici  aioat  1  et  , 
tainen  bit  quoque  reperiaa  indriliorea,  qui  palam.  qui  aine 
fioe  damnent  ac  lacereot  opua,  quod  nunquam  lecerinL  Alt 
hoc  pJuaquam  spccpkantteum  eat  damnare  quod  neaciaa. 

ERASMUS. 


The  muncian  may  tune  his  inttniment  in  private, 
ere  hit  audience  have  yet  aaeembled ;  the  architect 
ooQCcalfl  the  foiuidation  of  his  building  beneath  the 
wperitmcture.    But  an  author's  harp  must  be  tuned 
io  the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  understand  its  af- 
ter harmonies;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
Bust  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will 
hasitate  to  trust  themselves  beneath  the  rooC 
From  periodical  Literature  the  general  Reader 
himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and 
degree  of  information ;  and  if  the  writer  can 
toovey  any  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  without 
dtm^nding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
Id  die  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a 
l^ght  guinea  between  two  halfpence)  this  snperero- 
ptfoiy  merit  will  not  perhaps  be  taken  amiss.    Now 
UBiweroent  in  and  for  itself  may  be  afforded  by  the 
fmtificalion  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the  passions. 
[  oae  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
if  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those 
MBDCions  which  arise  in  well  ordered  minds,  from  the 
perception  of  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice :— enio> 
liana,  which  are  always  preceded  by  thought,  and 
linked   with  improvement    Again,  all  information 
paraued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  be^ 
thereby.  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere 
ity,  whether  it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  Novel 
m  a  grave  History.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  word 
fadbrmation,  as  included  either  in  Amusement  or  In- 
ftmction. 

The  present  Work  is  an  experiment ;  not  whether 
a  writer  may  honettly  overlook  the  one,  or  auccetafuUy 
omit  the  other,  of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which 
serious  Readers  at  least  persuade  themselves,  they 
porsue ;  but  whether  a  change  might  not  be  hazard- 
ed of  the  usual  order,  in  which  periodical  writers 
IWTe  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.    Having 
aayaelf  experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or 
d^ree.  was  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
tioct  perception  of  a  fundamental  truth,  relative  to 
our  moral  being ;  having,  long  afler  the  completion 
ef  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
eo^ered  a  new  world  of  intellectuol  profit  opening  on 
me— not  from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were, 
at  the  routs  of  those  which  I  hod  been  taught  in  child- 
hood in  my  Catechism  and  Spelling-book ;  there  arose 
a  aoothif>g  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  lesser  Public  might 
be  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
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same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same 
process.  I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  trost 
that  it  proceeded  from  Conscience  not  Vanity)  that  a 
duty  was  performed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  as 
much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had  been  to  me,  as  could 
be  efiected  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  my  understand- 
ing and  imagination.* 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  Writer  wishes,  in 
the  following  Essays,  to  convey  not  instruction  mere- 
ly, but  fundamental  instruction ;  not  so  much  to 
show  my  Reader  this  or  that  fact,  as  to  kindle  his 
own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wish  to  ex- 
amine by  its  light  Thb  Friend  does  not  indeed 
exclude  from  his  plan  occasional  interludes,  and 
vacations  of  iniM)cent  entertainment  and  promiscuous 
information ;  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to  him- 
self the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards 
the  march  of  Truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers 
which  diversify  its  track,  in  order  to  present  them 
apart  from  the  homely  yet  foodful  or  medicinal  herbs, 
among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer  mei»*t 
opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence 
their  feelings  to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  their 
true  degrees ;  and  finally,  to  apply  the  principle! 
thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation  of  steadfast  oqd- 
victions  concerning  the  most  important  questions  of 
Fblitics,  Morality,  and  Religion— these  are  to  be  the 
objects  and  the  contents  of  this  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon  could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding 
from  the  reader  thought  sometimes,  and  attentioh 
generally.  By  thought  I  here  mean  the  voluntary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness, to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the 
Writer  has  referred  us ;  while  attention  has  for 
its  object  the  order  and  connexion  of  Thoughts  and 
Images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and 
familiarly  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  Geometry 
require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  pri- 
mary faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  abso* 
lute  grounds  of  Religion  and  Morals,  are  iro^^ssible 
without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to  the  efibrt 
of  Attention.    The  Friend  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 


*  In  coaformil7  witb  thia  anxioua  with  I  shall  make  do 
apology  for  fubjoining  a  Translation  of  my  Motto  to  tliia  Es* 
aaj. 

( TranMlatum.)  A  reader  ahoold  ait  down  to  a  book,  eape- 
ciailj  of  the  miacellaneona  kind,SB  a  well-bebaved  visiter  doss 
to  a  banquot.  The  master  of  the  feast  exerta  himself  to  sat 
wfj  all  his  guests ;  but  if  after  all  hia  care  and  paioa  there 
should  sHIl  be  something  or  other  pat  on  the  '.able  that  doss 
not  auit  ibis  or  that  person'a  Uste,  they  politely  pass  it  ovtr 
without  noticing  the  circumstance,  and  commend  other  diahea, 
that  they  may  not  distreas  their  kind  host,  or  throw  any  damp 
on  his  spiriu.  For  who  could  tolerate  a  guest  that  accepted 
an  invitation  to  your  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  put  before  him,  neither  eatiof 
himseir,  or  suffering  others  to  eat  in  comfort.  And  yet  yoa 
may  fall  in  with  a  still  worse  set  than  even  ihcse.—with  churb 
that  in  all  companies  and  without  stop  or  stay  will  condemn 
and  pun  to  piecea  a  work  which  they  had  never  read.  Bat 
this  sinks  below  the  basenesa  of  an  Informer,  yea,  tboogh  bs 
were  a  false  witneaa  to  boot!  The  man,  who  abokes  a  thing 
of  which  be  is  utterly  ignorant,  onitea  the  inftmy  of  both 
and  ia  addition  to  this,  makes  btiaself  the  pander  and  vttor 
pbsol  of  his  own  sad  olhsr  aisa'a  snvy  sod  msKginiti 
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guise  from  hu  Readen  that  both  Attention  and 
Thought  are  Eflbrta,  arni  the  latter  a  moat  difficult 
and  labonom  Efibrt ;  nor  from  himself,  that  lo  re- 
quire it  often  or  for  any  continuance  of  time  is  incom- 
patible with  the  ru&ture  of  the  present  Publication, 
even  were  it  less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately 
is  with  the  present  habits  and  puriuits  of  English- 
men.  Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  to  make 
the  Numbers  as  few  as  possible,  which  would  re- 
quire from  a  well-educated  Reader  any  energy  of 
thought  and  voluntary  abstraction. 

But  Attention,  I  omfess,  will  be  requisite  through- 
out, except  in  the  excursive  and  miscellaneous  Es- 
sa>'s  that  will  be  found  interposed  between  each  of 
he  three  main  divisions  of  the  Work.  On  wha^ 
ever  subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  interest,  atten- 
ion,  though  alwaj's  an  e6&rt,  becomes  a  delightful 
aflRirt  I  should  be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  for 
the  whole  Work  as  much  of  it,  as  a  card-party  of 
earnest  whist-players  oflen  expend  in  a  single  even- 
ing, or  a  lady  in  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable 
dreia.  But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  at- 
tention (as  every  schoolmaster  knows)  can  be  pio- 
oured  only  by  terror:  which  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  majority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically, 
except  as  school-bo^'s  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  from  other  motives  besides  thoae 
of  self-interest,  if  no  fiinlt  or  deficiency  on  my  part 
shall  prevent  the  Work  from  furnishing  a  presump* 
tive  proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  us 
a  respectable  number  of  Readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
instructed  or  ameliorated,  and  who  feel  a  sufficient 
tn/eresf  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  own  opinions 
in  Literature,  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion,  to  afford 
that  degree  of  attention,  without  wliich,  however 
men  may  dceoive  themselves,  no  actual  progress 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  made  in  that  knowledge, 
which  supplies  at  once  both  strength  and  nourish- 
ment 


ESSAY  III. 


And  brinff  ber  to  a  aMderals  balk  br  dint  of  lit biar  d*»L 
I  1  fed  her  witb  plain  boosebold  phrase  and  coo!  familjar  aU 
;  With  water-grael  episode,  with  seotnaeotal  jfWr, 

With  monil  mines-neat :  till  al  IsogtJi  I  biwtfift  ber 
compsa. 


A*AX  *tt>(  r:apf\a8ov  Trj'^v  rf^vyjv  napa*  (rotf  TOTrpd  rov 

OlfoT'  6av  'vrd  KOftraviid  rwi»,  koi  'pi^/id  rwi»,  /ra;^^a»v, 
''  U^vava  fii'fi    wpm'  Tunov  o'wwiy'v,  Kal  ro'    /3a'    po^* 

'KttvWIoi^  Kal  vtpiird  roij*  Koi  revrXloffi  ftixpol^ 
Xv\o'v  iiiov'^  9ra»/tvX/i((  ruv,  'aird  (iiliXiotVf  ^amjSiav, 

Aristopu.  Ranje. 


iMrFATIO.N.* 

Whi>n  I  received  the  Muie  from  you,  I  found  her  poiTcd  and 

pampiTod, 
With  pompous  MDtences  and  terms,  a  cumb^roaa  hago  vlraco. 
Mr  firit  atiention  was  applied  to  make  her  look  ceoleelly. 


*  Thii  Imitation  u  printed  here  by  permisiioo  of  the  Au- 
Jior,  from  a  Serioa  of  free  Tranvlationi  of  aeleeted  Scene* 
Irom  Aristophanes :  a  work,  of  whicb  (should  the  Author  be 
asf raadod  to  make  it  public)  it  is  my  oMst  deUbsrats  jodff- 


In  the  preeeding  Number  I  nuDed  the 
undertaking  an  Experiment  The  explanaliaB  mi 
be  found  in  the  following  Letter,  wrincn  to  a  G» 
respondent  during  the  fint  atlempC  and  befaie  As 
plan  was  discontinued  fiom  en  ofigiml  eiTor  ie  As 
mode  of  circulation,  as  noticed  in  the  Prefroe. 

T0R.L. 

Dear  Sir, 

When  I  first  undertook  the  preeent  PuUicaiian  fir 
the  sake  and  with  the  avowed  object  of  referring  bb 
in  all  things  to  Principles  or  fandenienial  trmkn^  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  obstacles  which  the  plaa  iMff 
would  oppose  to  my  socceas.  For  in  order  to  At 
regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  driest  ani 
least  attrsciive  Essays  most  appeer  in  the  fiiat  fiAea 
or  twenty  Numbers,  and  tfios  aabfect  me  to  ths 
necessity  of  demanding  eflbrt  cr  aolicitii^  petienee  m 
that  part  of  the  Work  where  it  was  moat  my  iim  iia 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readen  hj  wnaiaf 
their  favour.  Though  I  dated  wmrrenr  for  the  pkB> 
santnen  of  the  journey  on  the  whole;  tboagk  I 
might  promise  that  the  road  woold,  for  the  fiir 
part  of  it,  be  found  plain  and  eeay,  thai  it 
pass  through  countries  of  varioos  praepect,  and  dm 
at  every  stage  there  would  be  a  change  of  ooapaay; 
it  still  remained  a  h^tvy  disadvantage,  that  I  had  U 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill :  and  I  fin^ 
saw,  not  without  occasional  feelinga  of  despandsaey. 
that  during  the  slow  and  laborioua  ascent  it  woold 
require  no  coramoo  management  to  keep  my  psssea- 
gers  in  good  humour  with  the  vehicle  and  its  dnver. 
As  fnr  as  this  inconvenience  could  be  palliated  by 
sincerity  and  previous  confessions.  I  have  no  nama 
to  accuse  myself  of  neglect  In  the  prospectns  vi 
The  Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  re-printed  sod 
annexed  to  the  first  number,  J  fell  it  ray  duty  to  ia> 
form  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  patronise  the  pob^ 
lication,  that  I  roust  submit  to  be  esteemed  dull  by 
thot*e  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement :  and  thii  I 
hazartled  as  a  general  confession,  though  in  my  owa 
mind  I  felt  a  cheerful  confidence  that  it  would  apply 
almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  Numbers.  I  oooid 
not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  msy 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  which 
you  hear  The  Friend  complained  of  for  its  afastnise* 
ness  and  obscurity;  nor  did  the  highly  flattering  ex> 
prcssions,  with  which  you  accompanied  your  com- 
munication, prevent  me  fh>m  feeling  ito  troth  to  the 
whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  like  children's  l^a,  improves  by 
exercise.  That  part  of  the  blame  which  rests  oo 
myself,  I  am  exerting  my  best  fiiculties  to  remove 


ment,  and  inmost  cooTiction,  that  It  will  form  as  iovMMtsM 

epoch  io  Ekif  liih  Literature,  and  open  our  soorees  of 

chI  and  rhythmical  wealth  in  the  very  bean  of  our 

of  which  fbw,  if  anj,  smoDg  us  are  awsrs. 

—     8.T  C 
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A  man  long  accustomed  to  silent  and  solitary  medita- 
tion, in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power  of  think- 
ing in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  less- 
en the  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with 
grace  and  perspicuity.     Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in 
tome  measure  ii\jured  my  style,  in  respect  to  its  faci- 
lity and  popularity,  from  having  ahnost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  Ancients 
and  those  of  the  elder  Writers  in  the  modem  Ian- 
gm^^es.    We  insensibly  imitate  what  we  habitually 
admire ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic,  uncon- 
nected periods  of  the  fashionable  Anglo-OaUiean 
taste  has  too  often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the 
stately  march  and  difficult  evolutions,  which  charac- 
terize the  eloquence  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  Essay. 
This  ftult  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct;  though 
I  can  never  so  frr  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  de- 
are  of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sen- 
leooes  in  the  French  moulds,  or  a£^t  a  style  which 
tn  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely  in- 
vented ibr  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read, 
and  for  those  lo  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
more'pitiable  asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.    It 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind,  never  to 
.  be  called  into  eSart;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
Vidioat  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excite- 
Bent  of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  rank- 
ed among  the  worst  efiects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
It  is  true  that  these  short  and  unconnected  sentences 
■re  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but  it  is  equally 
troe,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thoughts  as  well 
wm  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  for- 
give too  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hooht-and-eyet  of 
file  memory,  they  are  as  easily  forgotten :  or  rather. 
It  ia  scarcely  poerible  that  they  should  be  remember- 
ed.— Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  lo  such  books  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and 
finally  reduce  their  understanding  to  a  deplorable 
imbecility :  the  fact  you  mention,  and  which  I  shall 
bereafler  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  instance  and  a  striking 
ilhistration.  Like  idle  morning  visiters,  the  brisk  and 
breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick 
and  profitless  succession;  each  indeed  for  the  mo- 
nents  of  its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while 
it  indulge!  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul  I  mean)  flat 
and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own 
concerns,  and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more 
rational  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle 
a  hope,  as  that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimina- 
tion ;  or  think  that  I  am  attacking  one  fault,  in  order 
that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice  in  the  noise  and 
inx>ke  of  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to 
render  my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter 
more  generally  interesting.  In  the  establishment  of 
principlea  and  fundamental  doctrines,  I  must  of  ne- 
eeaitjr  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  become 
my  feliow-laborer.    The  primary  fiicts  eaential  to  the 
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intelligibility  of  my  piindples  I  can  prove  to  others 
oqly  as  ftr  as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into 
theiiudves  and  make  their  own  minds  the  objecH  of 
their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convictions, 
which  fint  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking 
to  leave  enattempted  any  honorable  means  of  recom 
mending  them  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  employed  it 
laying  the  foundation  of  my  work.  But  the  propel 
merit  of  a  fbundatkm  is  its  massiveness  and  solidity 
The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  simny  prospects,  will 
come  with  the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter 
mjrself,  that  any  endeavors  of  mine,  compatible  with 
the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and  the  hope  of  permanent 
utility,  will  render  Thk  Friend  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  what  is  called  the  reading  public  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to 
borrow  so  little  finom  the  influence  of  passing  eventa. 
and  when  I  had  absolutely  excluded  from  my  plan 
all  appeals  to  perwnal  curiosity  and  personal  inte- 
rests ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important 
errors  rectified,  no  widely-injurious  prejudices  rooted 
up,  without  requiring  some  eflbrt  or  tfiought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obstinate  (and  toward  a 
contemporary  Writer,  the  contemptuous)  aversion  to 
all  intellectual  efi&rt  'u  the  mother  evil  of  all  which 
I  had  proposed  to  war  against,  the  Queen  Bee  in  the 
hive  of  our  errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and 
national.  To  solicit  the  attention  of  those,  on  whom 
these  debilitating  causes  have  acted  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of 
cure,  to  a  patient  paral3rtic  in  both  arms.  You,  my 
dear  Sir,  well  know,  that  my  expectations  were  more 
modest  as  well  as  more  rational.  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  in  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  suiting  every  Essay  to  every  taste  in  any 
period  of  the  work ;  and  that  they  would  not  attribute 
wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  oi  the  lighter 
graces  in  the  first  fif^n  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  a 
few  even  among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucu- 
brations would  at  all  times  require  more  attention 
than  from  the  nature  of  their  own  employments  they 
could  afford  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  Friend  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom 
its  style  and  subjects  might  be  better  adapted.  But 
my  main  anchor  was  the  hope,  that  when  circum- 
stances gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  Kingdom  a  suf^ 
ficient  number  of  meditative  minds,  who,  entertain- 
ing rimilar  convictions  with  myself,  and  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  form  and  sys- 
tem, would  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
meats  of  transiloiy  interests,  which  render  parlicolar 
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patronage  superfltioui,  and  for  the  brief  waion  of 
their  blow  and  fragrance  ^^tract  the  eyeof  thomandi, 
who  would  pa»  unregarded 

'Flowvra 

Of  lober  tint,  and  Uarba  of  mediciiuJ  powen. 

B.  T.  C. 

Ill  tbeae  three  introductory  Numberi,  The  Friend 
nas  endeavored  to  realize  hia  promise  of  giving  an 
honeet  bill  of  &re,  both  as  to  the  objects  and  the 
siyJe  of  the  Work.  With  reference  to  both  I  con- 
clude with  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Grynaeus,  from  tus 
premonition  to  the  candid  Reader,  prefixed  to  Ficin- 
us's  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  l^eyden,  1557. 
How  far  it  has  been  gradually  fulfilled  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  revolution  in  1688. 1  leave  to  my  candid 
and  intelligent  Readers  to  determine. 

*  Ac  dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciis  literarum  inescatos 
subito  jam  homines  adeo  esse,  pncsertim  qui  Christi- 
anos  esse  profitontur.  ut  legere  nisi  quod  ad  pre- 
sentem  gustum  &cit,  sustineant  nihil :  umie  et  dis- 
ciplina  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  pntreus  etiam  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  proptisitura  studi- 
orum  nisi  mature  corrigetur.  tam  magnum  rebus 
incommndum  dabit.  quaro  dedit  barberies  olim.  Per- 
tinax  res  barberies  est  fiitoor;  sed  minus  potest 
tamen.  quam  ilia  persuasa  literetum.  prudentior  si 
KATIONE  caret,  sapientie  virtutisque  specie  miseri 
lectures  circumducens. 

Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror,  baud  ita  multo  post, 
pro  rusticani  saeculi  nostri  ruditate  capatrix  ilia 
blandi'loquentia,  robitr  animi  virilis  omne,  omnem 
virtutem  masculum  profligatura,  nisi  cavetur.' 

{Trandation.) — In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that 
men,  thoae  especially  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  should  be  so  taken  with  the  gwcet  Baits 
of  Literature  tliat  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
but  what  gives  them  immediate  gratiflcalion,  no 
matter  how  low  or  censual  it  may  be.  Consequently, 
the  more  austere  and  disciplinary  branches  of  phi- 
losophy itself,  are  almost  ^% holly  neglected,  even  by 
the  learned. — \  course  of  study  (if  such  reading, 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that 
name)  which,  if  nut  corrected  in  time,  will  occasion 
worse  consequences  than  even  barbahitm  did  in  tlio 
times  of  our  forefathers.  Barbarism  is,  I  own.  a 
wilful  headstnmg  thing ;  but  with  all  its  blind  ob- 
stinacy it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this 
selfWiufficient,  self-satisfied  plain  good  common-sense 
sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  saleable  popular  style 
of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  Reason  and 
scientific  Insight ;  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of 
men  by  an  imposing  show  of  amiableness,  and  prac- 
tical Wisdom,  so  that  the  delighted  Reader  knowing 
nothing  knows  all  about  almost  every  tiling.  There 
will  succeed  therefore  in  my  opinion,  and  that  too 
within  no  long  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of 
our  age,  that  ensnaring  meretricious  poptdamess  in 
Literature,  with  all  the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  am- 
bitious candidates  for  the  favorable  suffrages  of  the 
judicious  Public,  which  if  we  do  not  take  good  care 
will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
manly  vigor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of 
nrtue. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Si  modo  qn»  Nstora  et  Rstione 
mus.  Prmsumptismis  iopieio  a 
sbene  debet.    Multa  Aotiqaitati, 
Nihilnevos?  Nihil  mohereale. 
Varitati  arrocsmos  ei  Ssnetinioiuc 

ULR.  RINOV.  J)€ 

(TVmuslatiou.)—irwe  ««««■«  oolf  what  Kalaie  aai : 
■on  hsTS  rrsnted.  with  no  shadow  of  rigiit  eaa  wc  bt 
pected  or  Prtntmptism.  To  AntiQaity  «• 
thinirs.  to  ourvelvet  Dolhiof .  NoUiiac  t  Aw 
indred  it  be.  that  with  all  our  sCraofth  wa  airoffals  «B 
to  Truth  sod  Moral  Fnhtj. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  the  oelefantad  Huub. 

that  we  are  deaf  while  we  are  yairaing.  The  mat 
act  of  drowsiness  that  stretches  open  our  onoAi 
closes  our  ears.  It  is  mnch  the  aame  in  ectt  of  At 
imderstanding.  A  laxy  half^attention  amnnnii  li  • 
mental  ytLwn.  'Where  then  a  safcgect,  that  dfwaik 
thought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  ■ 
exact  and  patient  derivation  from  its  pnndpbs,  «c 
must  be  willing  to  exert  a  portion  of  the  sane  cCat 
and  to  think  with  the  author,  or  the  sulhor  will  hm 
thought  in  vain  for  us.  It  makes  little  difierenee  fei 
the  time  being,  whether  there  be  en 
in  the  reader's  attention,  or  an  kmtus 
the  author*s  manuscript  >Vben  this  occun  daring 
the  perusal  of  a  work  of  known  authority  and  crtd^ 
lished  fame,  we  honestly  lay  the  &uli  on  our  osi 
deficiency,  or  on  the  unfitnees  of  oar  present 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  prod uctkn,  over  ^ 
we  have  been  iK)dding.  it  is  (ar  more  pleesant  to  ft^ 
nounce  it  insufferablif  dull  and  obscure.  Indeed,  ii 
charity  begins  at  home,  it  would  be  unreasonable  lo 
expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself  with  lark 
of  intellect,  when  the  effect  may  be  equally  wellsc- 
counted  fur  by  declaring  the  author  umnteUigible: 
or  that  he  f>houId  accuse  his  own  inattenlioo,  when 
by  half  a  dozen  phram^  of  abuse,  as  **  heavy  tfs/. 
mtfaphorical  jargon^"  d:c.,  he  can  at  once  excuse  hs 
laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  scorn,  and  envy.  To 
similar  impult>es  we  must  attribute  the  praises  of  t 
true  mixiem  reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  work  in 
the  true  modem  taste:  videhcet,  either  in  skipping, 
unconnected,  short-winded  asthmatic  sentences,  si 
easy  to  be  umlentlood  as  impossible  to  be  remefn- 
bercd,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  t 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  stmg.  from 
aflected  point  and  wilful  antithesis ;  or  else  in  strai- 
ting  and  rounde<l  periods,  in  w  hich  the  empDest  tru- 
isms ore  blown  up  into  illustrious  bubbles  b>'  help  of 
film  and  inHation.  *'Ay!"  (quoth  the  delighted 
reader)  "  this  is  sense,  this  is  genius !  this  I  under- 
stand and  admire!  /  hate  thought  the  very  same  a 
hundred  times  myself  T  In  other  words,  this  man 
has  reminded  me  of  my  own  cleverness,  and  there- 
fore I  admire  him.  O !  for  one  piece  of  egotian  that 
presents  itself  under  its  own  honest  bare  face  of  "I 
myself  I.'*  there  are  fiAy  that  steal  out  in  the  mask  oi 
tuisms  and  ille-isms. 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinioD,  that  an  exceahre  sab 
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catude  to  avoid  the  tne  of  oar  first  personal  proooon 
more  often  has  its  source  in  oonsdous  selfishness  than 
m  true  selfobli  vion.  A  quiet  observer  of  human  fol- 
lies nuty  often  arouse  or  sadden  his  thoughts  by  de- 
tecting a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through 
a  long  masquerade  of  Disguises,  the  half  of  which, 
had  old  Proteus  been  master  of  as  many,  would  have 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  MeneUus.  I  say,  the 
patience  only :  for  it  would  ask  more  than  the  simpli- 
city of  Polypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  deceived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I 
can  with  strictest  truth  assure  my  Readers  that  with 
a  pleasure  combined  with  a  sense  of  weariness  I  see 
the  nigh  approach  of  that  point  of  my  labors,  in  which 
I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the  workings  of  my 
heart  without  reminding  the  Reader  obtrusively  of 
myself.  But  the  frequency,  with  which  I  have  spoken 
in  my  own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the 
second  danger,  which  it  was  my  hope  to  guard 
against ;  the  probable  charge  of  Arrogance,  or  pre- 
sumption, both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opinions 
of  great  authorities,  and,  in  my  following  numbers 
perhaps,  from  the  general  ofunion  concerning  the  true 
value  of  certain  authorities  deemed  grefit.  The  word, 
Presumption,  I  appropriate  lo  the  internal  feeling,  and 
Arrogance  to  the  way  and  manner  of  outwardly  ex- 
proasing  ourselves. 

As  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without 
reference  to  some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  might  have  avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is 
neoesaary  so  to  define  the  constituent  qualities  and 
conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reason  may  be  assign- 
able why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit 
another.  For  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most 
arrogant  can  convict  no  one  of  the  vice  except  per- 
haps the  accuser.  I  was  once  present,  when  a  young 
man  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  fin- 
idled  his  second  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk 
by  the  whole  party — "  he  looked  so  strange  and  pale!" 
Many  a  man  who  has  contrived  to  hide  his  ruling 
passion  or  predominant  defect  from  himself,  will  be- 
tray the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  prone- 
neas  on  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it. 
Now  arrogance  and  Presumption,  like  all  other  moral 
qualities,  must  be  shown  by  some  act  or  conduct : 
aod  this  too  must  be  an  act  that  implies,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate concurrence  of  the  Will,  yet  some  faulty  con- 
stitution of  the  Moral  Habits.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poaea  its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of 
the  Agent  Either  therefore  the  facts  adduced  do  of 
themselves  convey  the  whole  proof  of  the  chsrge, 
and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth  or  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  stated ;  or  they  acquire  their 
character  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked 
into  a  ponderous  Review  of  the  Corpuscular  Philoso- 
phy by  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  in  which  the  acrimonious 
Fi^er  frequently  expresses  his  doubt  whether  he 
should  pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  impious 
than  presumptuouMt  or  more  presumptuous  than  impi- 
Sfia.  They  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions 
oo  most  important  subjects,  opinions  sanctamed  by 
dm  greatest  names  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  general 
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suflfrage  of  their  learned  Contemporaries  or  immedi- 
ate Predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full 
cry  for  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philo- 
sophical system  at  that  time  generally  received  by 
the  Universities  of  Europe ;  and  of  late  years  Dr. 
Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant  and  inso- 
lent  on  Reid,  Beat  tie.  Ac.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen  for  his  theological 
novelties.  It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these 
accusations  were  all  of  them  just,  or  that  any  of  them 
were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore  say,  that 
in  order  lo  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  per- 
suasion without  arrogance,  it  is  required  that  the  dis- 
sentient should  know  himself  to  possess  the  genius, 
and  foreknow  that  he  should  acquire  the  reputation, 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a  Reid  or  Beat> 
tiel  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are  im- 
possible in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could 
mean  no  more  than  a  strong  inward  conviction,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  rule,  if  it  were  universally  es- 
tablished, would  encourage  the  presumptuous,  and 
condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to  silence. 
And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual's 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompa- 
nied by  conscious  acquiescence ;  Modesty  itaelf  must 
become  an  inert  quality,  which  even  in  private  soci- 
ety never  displays  its  charms  more  unequivocally 
than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference  with 
intellectual  courage,  and  general  diflidence  with  sin- 
cerity in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  roaiiw, 
by  which  Presumption  or  Am^ance  may  be  detect- 
ed, and  on  which  the  charge  may  be  grounded  with 
little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injustice.  And  as  I  confine 
my  present  observations  to  literature,  1  deem  such 
criteria  neither  difficult  to  determine  or  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare 
aggertion  of  opinions  not  generally  received,  without 
condescending  to  prefix  or  aimex  the  facts  and  rear 
sons  on  which  such  opini(His  were  formed ;  especially 
if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied  by  con- 
temptuous or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to 
doubt  of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipte  dixi.  But  to 
assert,  however  nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  no- 
vel, in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  are  denounced  as 
more  likely  to  pollute  the  young  and  innocent  mind 
than  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency — to  assert, 
I  say,  that  tuck  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence 
and  ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and 
publishing  it — thig  is  not  arrogance;  although  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  decent  pert  of  our  countrymen  it 
would  be  superfluous  as  a  truism,  if  it  were  exclu- 
sively an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive  know- 
ledge, and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  in- 
dignation of  his  Reader  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  unamiable  quality,  which 
has  often  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  War- 
burtonian  arrogance,  betrays  itself,  not  as  in  the  for* 
mer,  by  proud  or  petulant  omission  of  proof  or  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  weakness  of 
intellect,  or  want  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  hard- 
of  heart,  or  corruption  of  moral  principle,  to  at. 
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«te  dMqr  tht  tnA  of  tiM  dootrine.  or  tht  nflieiiaef 
ifsvidMiot.  or  tho  fcimoM  of  tbo  wining  ad- 
diioid  ID  in  npport.  This  k  indaod  nol  iinntiilly 
iifibMit  fiom  tilt  fint,  but  awunn  a  ■opusto  ehor- 
■flto  fiom  in  seoomiaiiiiBeiiti :  lor  UioQgh  bodi  tbo 
dpctriiio  oad  in  prooA  mijr  bote  boon  logitiBmeljr 
■Dppliod  by  tho  nndomonding,  jrot  tbo  bitteiDOH  of 
poiKWiol  oriminotioa  will  rooolvo  ittolf  iolo  nokod 
■wnttinn  Wo  oio,  tboreibre,  oulboriied  by  ozpoii- 
onoob  ond  jaMifiod  on  tbo  prioeipio  of  toIMeftneo 
•nd  by  tho  low  of  fiur  rotoUotkn,  in  attributing  it  to 
o  licioai  toiipor,  omigont  from  irritobility,  or  iiri- 
toblo  fiom  orroguioeb  Tbio  loomod  omigonoo  od- 
nili  of  BMoy  giodolioni,  and  it  palliated  or  oggm- 
Vilodt  aoQOrdingly  as  tho  point  in  divpoto  hao  bom 
OMMPO  or  loa  oootrovortod.  as  tho  rtomning  boom  a 
gwotot  or  nallor  proportion  to  tbo  irinilonoo  of  tho 
poomol  dotraction,  ond  as  tbo  poivno  or  portioi, 
who  aro  tbo  dgocn  of  it,  OIO  moro  or  lo«  reqMotod, 
■ovo  or  loa  worthy  of  rsopooL* 

JLMHy,  it  flUHt  bo  admittod  00  a  joit  impniation  of 
pwwiinption  whan  an  individoal  obtmdoo  on  tho 
pnblie  oyo>  with  all  tho  high  pretedMona  of  oiigbi- 
ali^.  ophifami  and  oboorfatkmi,  in  regard  lo  which 
ho  miflt  plead  willbl  ignoranoo  in  order  lo  bo  ao- 
qnitted  of  diehoneat  pbgiarin.  On  tho  auno  eeat 
■not  tho  writor  bo  plaood,  who  in  a  dieqniBtian  on 
any  important  enl^  profoe,  by  ftleoboode  either 
of  nmierinn  or  of  poativo  oiror,  that  ho  has  negloot- 
od  to  posBsm  hhnsoU;  not  only  of  tho  infitmation 
loqaiiito  hr  this  partioolar  snlgeet*  bat  oven  of 
dwBo  aoqnifemenli,  and  diat  gonocal  knowledge, 
whieh  ooold  alone  aathorim  bun  lo  i*«iff!fmttft  a 
pnbiie  instmclur  <  this  Is  an  office  which  oannocbo 
pnenrod  grtHi§,  Tbo  hidostiy.  nooesmiy  ftr  tbo 
doe  exerciBe  of  iti  functions,  is  its  pmrhnsn  money ; 
and  the  absoDoe  or  insufficiency  (rf*  the  same  is  so 
far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  implies  tipreMuw^ 
turn  in  die  literal  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  eense  of 


•Had  lb*  author  of  Um  Dbino  Lecatioa  of  M( 
ikilAally  appropriatad  kw  coarw  eloqoeoee  of  abon,  h« 
tomaiT  aMoranca  of  the  idiotcy.  both  in  head  and  heart,  of 
aO  hb  oppooenti;  if  he  had  employed  thoee  Tifforoot  area- 
neiite  of  hie  own  vehemeot  homor  in  the  defence  of  Trathe 
acknowledged  and  rerereoeed  by  learned  men  in  general ; 
or  if  be  had  confined  then  to  the  namee  of  Chubb,  Wool- 
iloa,  and  other  pieearaon  of  Mr.  Tbomae  Paine ;  we  should 
peibspe  still  characterise  his  mode  of  eontroversj  by  its  rode 
violeaee,  but  not  so  often  have  heard  his  name  used,  even  by 
those  who  bare  never  read  his  writingt,  as  a  proverbial  ax- 
prassion  of  learned  Arrogance.  But  when  a  novel  and  donbt- 
Ibl  hypothesb  of  his  own  formation  was  the  citadel  to  be 
defended,  and  his  mepbitic  hand-grenados  were  thrown 
with  the  Airy  of  a  lawless  despotism  at  the  fair  reputation  of 
a  Sykes  and  a  Lardner,  we  not  only  confirm  the  verdict  of 
his  independent  contemporaries,  but  cease  to  wonder,  that 
sirogaooe  should  render  man  an  object  of  contempt  in  many, 
sad  of  avaislott  in  all  insUnesa.  when  it  was  capable  of  hor- 
ryiat  «  Christian  teacher  of  equal  talents  and  learning  into 
a  slanderous  vulgarity,  whieh  eecapes  our  di««st  only  when 
wa  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But 
ttnoagboot  Us  grsat  work,  and  the  pamphlets  in  whfeh  he 
snpponed  h,  be  always  seecM  to  write  as  if  he  had  deessed 
it  a  daty  of  deooruai  to  publish  his  &ociss  on  the  Mosaic 
Law,  as  Ike  Law  itself  was  delivered,  that  is.  *'  in  thunden 
sad  bthtnings;'*  or  as  if  he  had  applied  to  hb  own  book 
of  Ifaasaered  mount,  the  menace— TA«rs  akall  n§l 
t  iMMl  ft  tart  As  dUff  surefy  *«  slMsd  er  «M  Ofvw*. 


thowoid.   Ho  hai 
qaifod  aiiy  right  or  titlo 
If  in  ndditioB  lodus 
pomesHotho  mean  ofi 

with  pnblie  and  private  qnot ;  oad  if  Ua 

and  '^r*"***T  bo  avowedly  oalenJbled  fiir  iho  ittlBBii 

(and  perhaps  lioonthm*)  put  of  hia  aamfeymm; 

dimnstingaB  his  pwsompliow  mnal  mppmf,kmi/HL 

lost  or  ovanesoant  in  tho  olow  noightmhaoisf  Mi 

guUt    That  Hobbos  Hanrinlod  Hoamr  hi  Eo^U 

vono  and  pnblMhed  his  traiwiatlnn,  ftniite  m 

pcnidvo  ovidonco  of  his  soimmionl^  *nghili» 

pliea  a  great  lack  ofselttnowlodg^  oad  of  i 

anoe  vrith  tho  naMrt  of  pooliy.    A 

often  impnees  itself  on  tho  mind  ftr  an 

or;  tho  mistake  is  lavorad  by  tha 

derivod  fiom  tho  oiertise  of 

by  tho  approbation  of  intimaioa;  nod  fkm 

asks  fiom  more  impartiBl 

which  Nalnra  has  not  enahled 

Bnt  vrhen  dw  philosopher  of 

war  vridi  Wallii  and  die  fa 

goomotiy,  evoiy  instance  of  hia 

nttsr  miBooncoptim  of  fikm  voiy^ 

eoMDoo  ho  proposed  lo  oonClBiOt 

swerable  &ct  in  proof  of  hia  high  pveamBpiaB^i 

the  confident  and  iosnltiQg  la^gn^gp  of  the 

leaves  the  jodieiooa  reader  io  na  Unlodoall  if  Hi 

gnm  amganea.    Anilliianilo 

tekiittteomo  distwrbauoa  of  hia 

lone  call  prooaods  ahmo  lo  eonvoM  •  Irib*  < 

wfaoee  langoago  bo  ean  hnv«  no 

acquiring,  amy  hava  been  arislod  hf. 

difierent  fiom  dioee  of  high  aelfopiiwm ;  htf  4i 

illiterate  perpetrator  of  *«  the  Age  of 

have  had  Ats  very  oonscienco  stupifiod  by  the  i 

al  inloiication  of  presnmptuona  anoganoe,  aad  hi 

common-eeose  over-clouded  by  the  virion  fisa  hi 

heart 

As  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no 
sertioos  on  my  Readers;  and  aa  loqg  aa  I  a 
opinions  and  the  evidence  which  induoed  or  < 
led  me  to  adopt  them,  with 
denoe  in  rojrself,  which  is  by  no 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  jostDoaa  of  tho 
themselves;  while  I  attack  no  nmn*a  pri^ 
from  any  catise,  and  detract  from  no  mnn'0 1 
his  public  character,  from  the  truth  of  his 
or  the  merits  of  his  compoaitioDa,  withoot  dstiilist 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  reauU  solely  on  ihssr- 
guments  adduced;  while  I  moreover  exphaa  fsUy 
the  motives  of  doty,  which  inflkienoed  mo  in  nsolf 
ing  to  institute  such  investigation ;  while  I 
asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressKMW  of 
to  gross  viokidons  of  trodi,  honor,  and  deceacy.a 
the  base  corrupior  and  the  delected  slanderer;  «Ute 
I  write  on  no  subject,  which  I  have  not  smdied  «i* 
my  best  attentioo,  on  no  sat^ject  which  my  ednmim 
and  acquirements  have  incapaciiased  me  fiem  pa 
periy  imderstanding;  and  above  all,  while  I  appnse 
myselC  alike  in  praiw  and  in  blame,  m  ekiee 
ing  and  in  impemjoaad  dadamathm,  a  aieaJy  ] 
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to  the  two  best  and  tureet  friends  of  all  men,  Trutb 
and  Honesty  ;  I  will  not  fear  an  accusation  of  either 
Presumption  or  Arrogance  firom  the  good  and  the 
wise :  I  shall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  despiae  it 
fiom  the  wicked. 


ESSAY  V. 


Ib  eodem  peetors  nullum  est  honestomm  toTpianKiiie  oomor- 
thun :  et  oof  itsra  optima  timal  et  deterrims  non  msf  is  est 
miius  aiiima  quam  ^josdem  hominis  booum  ease  se  malum* 

QVUmUAN. 

Then  is  no  fellowahip  of  booor  and  baienem  in  the  lame 
breast ;  and  to  combine  the  best  and  the  worst  designs  is  no 
more  possible  In  one  miod,  than  it  is  for  the  same  man  to  be 
at  the  same  instant  Tirtnous  and  Ticlous. 

Cosnitio  Torilatis  omnia  folsa,  si  modo  proferantur.  etiam 
qusB  prins  ioaodita  erant,  et  diiudicare  et  subTertere  idonea 
ML  AUGUSTIMUS. 

A  knowledce  of  the  truth  b  eqoal  to  the  task  both  of  dis- 
eomiog  and  of  confuting  all  false  assertions  and  erroneous 
arfomeuts,  though  never  before  met  with*  if  only  they  may 
fkaahr  be  broncht  forward. 


I  HAVE  nid,  that  my  very  system  compels  me  to 
make  every  &ir  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  imagina- 
ticKi,  and  even  the  fimcy.  If  theae  are  to  be  with- 
held from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
10  what  purpose  were  they  given  ?  in  whose  service 
are  they  retained  ?  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dis- 
pioportion  of  human  passions  to  their  ordinary  ob- 
jects among  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  our 
famre  destination,  and  the  attempt  to  reatore  them  to 
their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  imperious  duty  and 
the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enimciati(Hi 
of  thia  master-truth  could  scarcely  be  new  lo  me  at 
any  period  of  my  life  since  earliest  youth;  but  I  well 
remember  the  particular  time,  when  the  words  first 
became  more  than  words  to  me,  when  they  incorpo- 
rated with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being,  (te  some  wide 
common  or  open  heath,  peofJed  with  An^hills, 
during  some  one  of  the  grey-cloudy  days  of  the  late 
Autumn,  many  of  my  Readers  may  have  noticed  the 
eflect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine 
on  all  the  countless  little  animals  within  his  view, 
aware  too  that  the  self-same  influence  was  darted  co- 
instanlaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities  as  far 
aa  his  eye  could  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with 
what  a  kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens 
them  all !  and  will  have  experienced  no  unpleasur- 
able  shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads  of  myriads 
of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  one  gay  scnration,  one  joyous  activity !  But 
awful  indeed  is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude 
of  rational  beings,  our  fellow-men,  in  whom  too  the 
efiect  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  external  occa- 
sion as  from  the  active  quality  of  their  own  thoughts. 
I  had  walked  from  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799.  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
Tint  to  the  Baron  Von  Hartzberg*s  teat,  five  miles 


from  the  University.  The  spacious  outer  court  of  the 
palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  a  sea  of 
heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
fix>m  their  fathers'  shoulders.  Afler  a  buzz  of  two 
hours'  expectation,  the  avan^courier  rode  at  full  speed 
into  the  Court  At  the  loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip 
and  the  trampling  of  his  horse's  hoofi,  the  universal 
shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  language  to 
convey  it — expreosed  as  it  was  in  such  maiiifbl 
looks,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the 
same  feeling  in  the  ejree  of  all !  Recovering  from 
the  first  inevitable  contagion  of  sympathy,  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to  myself 
alone  intelligible,  *'0  man!  ever  nobler  than  thy 
circumstances!  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feel* 
ii^  over  any  form,  and  even  a  woman  incapable  of 
blessing  or  of  ii^ury  to  thee  shall  be  welcomed  with 
an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  reception  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifled,  who, 
alienated  as  he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysteri 
ous  than  the  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised,  yet  like 
the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil  day  of  his  sensual 
bewitchment,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distaffi  of  Om- 
phale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant.  Truth  is  self^restor^* 
tion :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  the 
existence  of  absolute  Life,  is  the  only  object  which 
can  attract  towarda  it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of 
his  fluctuating  Being,  and  alone  therefore  can  imite 
Calmness  with  £levation.  But  it  must  be  Truth 
without  alloy  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the 
Ideal  and  Transcendent,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise 
their  tyranny  on  the  feelings  of  man.  The  Powen 
of  Darkness  are  poUtic  if  not  wise ;  biU  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  Light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  onder  the  banners 
of  Truth,  and  yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  with 
Delusion. 

Among  the  niunerous  artifices,  by  which  austere 
truths  are  to  be  softened  down  into  palatable  false- 
hoods, and  Virtue  and  Vice,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicu- 
ras,  to  receive  that  insensible  cUiuimen  which  is  to 
make  them  meet  each  other  half  way,  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  expression,  Pious  Frauds. 
Piety  indeed  shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  atr 
tempt  to  mix  poison  with  the  cup  of  Blessing :  while 
the  expediency  of  the  measures  which  this  phrase 
was  framed  to  recommend  or  palUate,  appears  more 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience 
widens,  and  our  acqimintance  with  the  records  of 
History  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  One 
of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  Infidelity  grounds 
itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfulnesa  of  Deceit 
for  a  good  purpose.  That  the  Fathers  held,  almoat 
without  exception,  **  That  wholly  without  breach  of 
duty  it  is  allowed  lo  the  Teachers  and  heads  of  the 
Christian  Church  lo  employ  artifices,  to  intermix 
falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve 
the  interests  of  Truth  and  the  advantage  of  man- 
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Und,"*  Ji  tbe  onwilling  confeaioo  of  Ribov  :  {Pro-  mn  U|^  the  wboto  qnanion  of  moral  ^^igpt^^  ^ 

gnm»  dB  Otemomia  Patnm.)  St  Jerom,asiiihown  ipectiflg  the  wwnmnnicifion  of  TVntfa,  iii 

bf  the  dtfttioiM  of  this  leuned  TheologiAii,  bokfljr  oooditioDiL    I  woaU  ftin  obvkle  all  m| 

attribntet  thk  aMm^feaieiif  {faisUaimn  ditpemativam)  either  of  my  ucaotioo  oo  the  ooe  hand,  or  of  Mf  h- 

even  to  the  Apoitlee  themielvee.    Bat  why  ipeek  I  nncere  leienre  on  the  other,  by  provu%  ihtf  Ac 

of  theedvanlege  given  to  the  opponent!  of  Chrktian-  more  itrictly  we  adhere  to  the  JjtUar  of  ika  wmd 

ity?    AIm!  to  thii  doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  pmo-  law  in  thii  reipect,  the  mora  completely  ttaM  ra 

ticee  derived  from  it,  we  moft  attribute  the  utter  reconcile  the  law  with  prndenoe ;  thoa  aecoriif  a 

oorniptionofthe  Religion  itielfibrio  many  aget,  and  parity  in  the  principle  withoot  nriachief  fiem  Ik 

even  now  over  n  large  a  portion  of  the  dviiiaed  practice.    I  woold  not,  I  coold  not  dara,  mUnmmg 

world.    By  a  eyitem  of  accommodating  Truth  to  countrymen  as  a  Friend,  if  I  might  not  joMii^  ii 

Neehood,  the   Ptaton  of  the  Church  gradually  aaaumption  of  that  aacred  title  by  mora  dma  am 

changed  the  life  and  light  of  the  Goapel  into  the  very  veracity,  by  open-beartedneaa     Pleoaora,  imI  afa 

mpentitiona  which  they  were  commiaaioaed  to  dia-  delosive,  may  be  born  of  deli 

perae,  and  thoa  paganised  Chriatianity  in  order  to  aelf  a  aoroeraaa,  may  pitch  her  toota  oq 

dkrufm  Paganiam.    At  thia  veiy  hoar  Europe  groana  gronnd.    But  Happinaaa  (or,  to  uao  a  fiur  aaaae  aace 

and  bleeda  in  conadqnence.  rate  aa  well  aa  mora  comprabanaiye  tot^  aoii 

So  niDch  in  proof  and  eiemplification  of  the  pro-  Wkll-Bkhiq)  can  be  boilt  on  Yirtna  wikmB,9aimm 

bable  exptdimcy  of  pioaa  deception,  aa  auggeated  by  of  neceaai^  have  IMh  %»  Ha  ffwindation.   AM  ft 

in  known  and  recorded  cooaequencea.    An  honeat  the  known  lact  that  the  meaneat  of  men  tela  Im 

nan,  however,  poaaaaaea  a  clearer  light  than  that  of  aelf  inaalted  by  an  nnanrceaafol  atteaapl  to  daeaiii 

Hiatoiy.    He  kftowa,  that  by  aacrificing  the  law  of  him ;  and  hatea  and  deapiara  the  man  who  had  * 

hia  raaaon  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  tempted  it    What  place  then  ia  loft  in  the  hamCfir 

norchaaea  the  aword  with  the  loaa  of  the  arm  that  ia  Virtue  to  build  on,  if  in  any  cara  vra  may  dna  pn^ 

to  wield  it    The  dutiea  which  we  owe  to  our  own  tiae  on  othera  what  vre  ahoold  Ibel  m  a  crad  mi 

moral  being,  are  the  ground  and  condition  of  all  conlemptaoaa  wrong  in  onr  own  pefaoaaf   Eiaiy 

other  dutiea;  and  to  aet  our  nature  at  atrife  with  i^  parent  poaaaaaea  the  opportnnhy  of  obaatvi^^  hiv 

aelf  tor  a  good  pnrpoae,  impliea  the  aame  aort  of  pro-  deeply  children  reaent  the  ii^ary  of  a  dolnrim;  mi 

dence, «  a  prieat  of  Diana  would  have  manifeated,  if  men  laugh  at  the  ftbehooda  that  wen  iafoaaia 

who  ahould  have  propoaed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  themaelvea  daring  their  childhood,  it  la  beeama  ttf 

chareoal  fimndaliona  of  the  mighty  Temple  of  Ephe-  are  not  good  and  wiae  enoogh  to  rnnramplya  Ai 

808,  In  Older  to  fumiah  fuel  fer  the  bomUifieringa  on  paat  in  the  pnaent,  and  ao  to  ptodnea  by  a  viMiM 

Ita  altera.    Troth,  Viitoe  and  Happineaa,  may  be  and  thoughtful  aenaibili^  dmt  oontinnl^  fai  Mr 

diatinguiahed  from  each  other, but  cannot  bedivided.  aelfconactoaaneaa,  which  Nature  hra  nmde  Ite  ka 

They  aubaiat  by  a  mutual  ^inherance,  which  gives  of  their  animal  life.    Ingntitnde,  aenaaa%,  mi 

a  shadow  of  divinity  even  to  our  human  nature,  hardneas  of  heart,  all  flow  from  thia  aource.    llai 

*<  Will  ye  apeak  deceitfully  for  God  T'  is  a  searching  are  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have  emd 

question,  which  most  afiectingly  represents  the  grief  to  look  back  on  their  former  ael  vea  with  joy  and  im- 

and  impatience  of  anuncorrupted  mind  at  perceiving  demess.    They  exist  in  fragmenta.    Annihilatsd  m 

a  good  cause  defended  by  ill  means:  and  assuredly  to  the  Past,  they  are  dead  to  the  Future,  or  aeckfti 

if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well-regulated  tem-  the  proofi  of  it  everywhere,  only  not  (where  akat 

per  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  assertion,  that  they  can  be  found)  in  themaelvea.    A  contempamy 

Troth  and  Falsehood  are  indifierent  in  their  own  Poet  has  expressed  and  illustreted  thia  ■f««f^«rt 

natures ;  that  the  former  is  as  oiUn  injurious  (and  with  equal  fineneas  of  thought  and  tenderami  (f 

therefore  criminal)  and  the  latter  on  many  occasi(ms  feeling : 
aa  beneficial  (and  consequently  meritorious)  as  the 

former.  ^^  ^"^  ^^<^  ^^  ^'**"  1  babold 

A  min-bow  in  the  akyl 
I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  place  im>  8o  wm  it,  when  mr  life  be«aa; 

mediately  before  my  Readers  in  the  fullest  and  clear-  Bo  is  it  now  I  mm  s  in«a 


8o  let  it  be,  when  1  irow  oU, 
Or  let  me  die. 


•  Integrum  omnino  Doctorilnu  et  actus  Ckristiani  Jinti*-  jjl^  CkUd  ia  Fiitker  of  tha  M 

titibua  eaae,  ut  doloa  veraent,  fatsa  veria  intermiacant  et  -    .  j  ^^^jj  ^j_il  _«^        -^  ^ 

imprimia  religienia  koatea  fallant,  dummodo  veritatia  com-  Kimmd  e^ek  tm  jiark  hu *J?f ■_!  -i r  — --^  ♦ 

mudia  et  utUitati  maervamt.—l  Irutt.  1  need  not  edd,  that  the  ^^^  ^  wrJoSLwIi 

imputation  of  mch  principles  of  action  to  the  tint  inspired 
Propaf  atora  of  Christianity,  is  founded  on  the  rross  miscon- 
struction of  those  passages  in  the  writinffs  of  St.  Paul,  in 
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which  the  necessity  of  employinir  different  arg uments  to  men       t  I  ana  informed,  that  these  TeiyKDes  have  beca  eiUd.  is  t 
of  different  capacities  and  prejudices,  is  suppowHi  and  ac-    ■pecimen  of  dc^icable  pnenhty.    So  maeh  the  woneftrths 


ceded  to.    In  other  words.  St.  Paul  strove  to  speak  intellixi-    «'»«'•   J*ot  willinfly  in  *>>  presenee  woaU  I  belMU  the  m 
biy,  willinxly  sacrificed  indifferent  things  to  mattera  of  im-    ■«">"«  ^•'•"^l  our  nM>ootams.  or  lwt«i  to  a  tab  oiii^tmm 


portanee.  and  acted  courteously  as  a  man,  in  order  to  win  v''^"'-  I  thouM  be  ashamed  of  the  quiet  tear  oa  «•«>• 

attention  aa  an  Apostle.    A  traveller  prefers  for  daily  use  the  cheek.    But  let  Uie  dead  bury  the  dead !   The  Post  sue  •» 

eohi  of  the  nation  through  which  be  is  passing,  to  buflion  or  »*«  Livmg.    Of  what  value  indeed,  to  a  aaae  nsisi.  are  the 

the  mintage  of  his  own  country :  and  is  this  to  ju^Ufy  a  sue-  lil(>n«*  ^  <li«liltia«e  of  one  man.  fftoonded  oa  the 


eaedfiv  traveller  in  the  use  of  counterfeit  coin  1  tio<»  of  another  1   Ofnnioos  fimnad  fion 
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Alas !  the  pemicious  influence  of  this  lax  moralitjr  ex- 
tends from  the  nuraery  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and 
lenate.    It  is  a  common  weakness  with  men  in  power, 
who  have  used  dissimulation  successfully,  lo  form  a 
passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to  the  love  of  duping! 
A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.    He  who  fancies 
that  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  fellow-creaturM,  is  perpetually  remind- 
ing and  re-assuring  himself  of  his  own  vast  superior* 
ity  to  them.    But  no  real  greatness  can  long  co-exist 
with  deceit    The  whole  faculties  of  man  must  be 
exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies ;  and  he  who  is  not 
earnestly  sincere  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self-mu- 
tilated, self-paralyzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn 
n>e  into  this  discussion,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  mo- 
rality of  intentional  falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  the  Reader's  own  moral  sense.    Is  it  a 
groundless  apprehension,  that  the  patrons  and  admi- 
rers of  such  publications  may  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and 
daaghters  ?    The  suspicion  of  methodism  must  be  ex- 
pected by  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  car- 
ries his  examination  respecting  the  books  which  are 
to  lie  on  his  breakfiut-table.  farther  than  to  their  free- 
dom from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avow- 
als of  atheism  in  the  tide^ge.    For  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  first  cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes 
of  one  poem,  or  placed  doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or 
diree  possible  hypotheses,  in  the  very  opening  of  an- 
other poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of  safe 
promiscuous  reading  "virginibus  puerisque:"  and 
this  too  by  many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold 
himself  culpable  in  permitting  his  child  to  form  hab- 
its of  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  loose 
habits,  and  think  it  even  criminal  to  receive  into  his 
house  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his 
manners  and  outward  conduct    How  little  I  am  an 
enemy  to  free  inquiry  of  the  boldest  kind,  and  where 
the  authors  have  differed  the  most  widely  from  my 
own  convictions  and  the  general  faith  of  mankind, 
provided  only,  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  that 
■eriouanesB,  which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of 
truth,  and  that  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  capable 
of  weighing  the  arguments,  I  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.    Qmn 
ipta  pkiloiophia  tatibua  e  duptUationibut  non  nisi  ben- 
eficium  recipiL    Nam  si  vera  proponit  homo  ing&nio- 
sus  veritatisque  amans,  nova  ad  earn  accessio  ^i :  sin 
falsa,  refuiatione  eorum  priores  tanto  magis  Oabilien- 
tur.*    Galilei  SysL  Cosm.  p.  42. 

ther,  bat  clouds  eaUini  under  clouds  wbicli  impress  shadows 
upon  shadows  1 

Fuogum  pelle  proenl,  jubeo !  nam  quid  mihi  fonf  o  1 
ConTeniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  sno. 

1  was  always  pleased  with  the  moUo  placed  under  the  fif  are 
of  the  Roeemary  in  old  Herbab: 

Bus,  apace!  Hand  tibo  spiro. 
*  (TVoM/ofimi.}— Moreover,  Pbiloaophf  itself  esnnot  but 


The  assertion,  that  truth  is  oflen  no  less  dangerous 
than  falsehood,  sounds  less  ofllenaively  at  the  first 
hearing,  only  because  it  hides  its  deformity  in  an 
equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  truth. 
What  may  be  rightly  aflirmed  of  truth,  used  as  sy- 
nonjrmous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  lo  it 
in  its  higher  sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth  we 
mean  no  more  than  the  correspondence  of  a  given 
fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth,  we  involve  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  lo  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  expects  them  to  be  aiulerstood  by  othen : 
and  in  this  latter  import  we  are  always  supposed  lo 
use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of  truth  absolutely, 
or  as  a  possible  subject  of  a  moral  merit  or  demerit 
It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is 
written :  '« As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he 
that  sweareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.  A  man 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and 
lo  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  For  there  is  one  event 
unto  all :  the  hving  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the 
dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  reward."  But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words, 
with  this  assurance,  lo  an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour 
of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  ale- 
house, or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal 
truth,  be  a  liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  con- 
science. Veracity,  therefore,  not  mere  accuracy ;  to 
convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it ;  is  the  point  of 
duty  in  dispute :  and  the  cmly  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more 
than  veracity  (i.  e.  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth) 
is  not  demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience ; 
whether  it  does  not  exact  simplicity ;  that  is,  the  truth 
only,  and  the  whole  truth.  If  we  can  solve  this  dif- 
ficulty, if  we  can  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the 
communication  of  the  truth  independently  of  conse- 
quences altogether,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  such  probability  of  evil  conse- 
quences from  such  communication,  as  can  justify  the 
assertion  of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex 
us  in  the  conception,  or  disturb  us  in  the  performance, 
of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  eflfective  reason,  commands  the 
design  of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  when  this  is  practicable :  but  at  all  events 
a  right  notion,  or  nope  at  all.  A  school-master  is 
under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule  in 
simple  arithmetic  empirically,  (do  so  and  so,  and  the 
sum  will  always  prove  true)  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  rule  (i.  e.  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  to, 
the  sum  must  always  prove  true)  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  mathematics  for  its  demonstra- 
tion. He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notion,  though 
he  cannot  convey  the  adequate  one. 

derive  benefit  from  such  discussions.  For  if  a  man  of  cenras 
and  a  lover  of  Truth  brinRs  just  positions  before  the  Public, 
there  is  a  fresh  accession  to  the  stock  of  Philoeophic  Insight; 
but  if  erroneous  positions,  the  former  Truths  wiU  br  the  con- 
futation be  established  so  much  the  more  firmly. 
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ESSAY  YX. 


^X/nrm,  *mftXki  iih  riv  6i^thf  'avifm,  phLvru  ii 
rdir  f^iUm^  ^wnlvra  tr9»  hnfr  xai  U  muni  irfit^ 
JCff^  a  Mif«V  lUrfm  hiiim'  •v^Arr  y^  otrvrt 

(fmUui  mhbip)  ixi^ffn  ftuflcr. 

HbulOUTOI  tq^  Stabamm,  (Sem.  xxxiT. 

(TNirfrtfai )— q— wl  KoowMtt  and  iMdr  TateM 
MV  b«  of  virr  gmU  bmfil,  bat  thay  aaj  MkMriaa  ba  of 
fwy  giaat  diManriea  to  tha  poiiiwpr.  Thayan  Ugblyad- 
vaBtagaoaa  to  ttm  man  of  Mond  Jndgmant,  and  daxtaimia  in 
ipptytag  than ;  bat  tboy  injora  your  lluant  boldar  fortb  on  aU 
■abiseia  in  all  eoanpaidn.  It  ia  aaeenary  to  know  tha  maar 
aom  of  Iba  tiaa  and  occaaioa :  Ibr  thia  ia  tha  vary  boandaxy 
•f  «iidoB-{tbat  by  which  U  it  daOnad,  and  diitingaUied 
flaaa  BMia  abiUty.)  Botha,  who  witboatiacard  to  tha  onflt- 
MM  oTtba  tina  and  tha  andleaoa  "  will  aoar  in  tha  high  raa- 
aoB  •r  Ui  fkaeiaa  with  hb  garland  and  aiaginc  robca  aboat 
hhn."  will  Mt  aeqoira  tha  eradit  of  aarioowaw  amidat  ftivo- 
Uly.  bat  win  be  oondamnad  for  hia  lUlinaM.  aa  tha  gxaataat 
idhr  of  tha  ooBpaay  bacanaa  tha  Boat 


Tut  Bfoiil  Law,  it  has  bMn  ahown,  penniii  an 
iiwMlftqnfi*y  oomnranicatkm  of  unwphiaticated  truth, 
OB  tha  eoodition  that  it  aloDe  bpractkaUe,  and  biiidi 
aa  to  aUenoa  when  neither  ia  in  our  power.  We 
OHM  fint  inqniie  then.  What  ia  neceaMiy  to  oomti- 
toto,  and!  what  may  allowabljr  acoompany,  a  right 
ttoofh  inadaqoata  notion  f  And  aeoondljr,  what  are 
the  eircimialanoea,  from  which  we  may  dedace  the 
bapimcticability  of  conveying  even  a  ri^t  notion; 
the  preaence  or  abaence  of  which  circomatancea  it 
therefore  becomea  our  duty  to  aacertain  ?  In  answer 
to  the  fint  question,  the  conscieoce  demands;  1. 
That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design  of  the  mind 
to  convey  the  truth  only;  that  if  in  addition  to  the 
negative  loss  implied  in  its  inadeqoatenea8,tfie  notion 
communicated  should  lead  to  any  positive  error,  the 
cause  should  lie  in  the  fault  or  defect  of  the  Recipi- 
ent, not  of  the  Communicator,  whose  paramount  duty, 
whose  inalienable  right  it  is  to  preserve  his  own  In- 
tegrity,* the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral 
Being.  Self-reapect ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes 
to  the  presence  of  Humanity  in  the  person  of  hia 
neighbor;  the  reverential  nphplding  of  the  faith  of 
man  in  man ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of  con- 


*  The  best  and  mtMt  forcible  mow  of  a  word  k  often  that, 
which  ii  contained  in  il«  Eirraology.  The  Author  of  the 
Poemt  (7^  Swfuigogue)  frequently  affixed  to  Herbert*! 
"  Temple.**  givee  the  original  purport  of  the  word  Integrity, 
in  the  following  linei  (fourth  itaoza  of  the  eighth  Poem.) 

Next  to  Sincerity,  remember  itill. 

Thou  must  revolre  upon  JnUgrity, 

God  will  have  all  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 

Thy  tboughtfl,  thy  words,  thy  works. 

And  again,  after  some  venei  on  Constancy  and  Hamility, 
the  Poem  concludes  with — 

Ho  that  desires  to  sec 
Tha  face  of  God,  in  his  religion  must 
Bineere,  oitire,  constant  and  bumble  ba. 


fidanoa;  and  rallgiotta  aw*  fir  th»  diviat 
in  the  gift  of  langoaga ;  ara  doiiaa  loo 
important  to  be  aaoiiliead  m  thm  gm&mn  ^  wm  mA 
▼idnal  coocaniag  tha  adnmtagaa  to  l»  gainai  ly 
tha  breaeh  of  than.  &  It  ia  fintliar  i»quiwd,i< 
tha  auppoiad  anor  ahali  not  ba  auoli  aa 
or  materially  vitiata  tha  impwftel  tradi,  in 
nioaimg  which  we  had  trnwilUagl^f,  thoofh  HCy» 
hapa  nnwittinglyk  oceuimmi  it  A  Baiterinm i» 
atmcted  in  tha  power  and  intalUgMioa  ofika  IbMi 
Being  aaloba  left  wholly  ignonnt  of  hia  mnl « 
ttibntai^  wonU  hava  aoiiairad  aoito  bat  mamm 
notiooa  even  of  tha  htnm.  At  lb*  vaiybHtib 
would  gain  onlya  theory  to  aatii^  luBCiiiiari^vift; 
but  mora  probably,  woold  dadooe  tha  baNiriri 
Moloeh  or  a  Baal.  (For  tha  idea  oT  an  imriHili 
inviabla  Being  natorally  pndoeaa  tamr  in  ihaaU 
of  tminstmetad  and  onprotadad  macandwidUM 
there  will  he  aaociatad  whalavar  had  baaaaeB* 
lomad  to  axeita  it;  aa  anger,  TnggaanciaL  te.;  aili 
proved  by  tha  Mythology  of  all  faariMUiR 
Thii  moM  be  tha  oaia  with  all  organiaad 
component  parti  derive  ihair  ■giiifiiaiw  flm  if 
idea  of  tha  whole.  BoHngfamke  reawv«dLafabJk» 
tioa,  and  Choice,  fiom  Power  and  fmanijaMiabmi 
pretended  la  have  left  nninpaiivd  the  coaviciiMd 
a  Deity.  He  might  aa  nnnaiilemly  hev« 
the  opdo  nerve,  and  then aniweit  hhaaalf  bf  il 
hig,  that  he  had,  howerer,  not  toocbad  Ihn  afa^ 

The  third  omditxm  of  a  right  tfamqEh 
notion  in^  that  the  error  oecaakned  be  gvaady  i* 
weighed  by  the  importanoe  of  Ihn  trath 
caied.  The  mtie  would  have  Utile 
the  philoaopher,  who  iboald  give  liini 
liona  of  the  ibily  of  believing  in 
dreama,  ^.  at  (he  price  of  abandoning  hia  &jdi  ii 
Providence  and  in  the  continued  exiaicDoe  of  he 
fellow-creaturea  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  ihi 
old  aerpent  planted  by  the  Cadmoaea  of  Fnach 
Literature,  under  Lewia  XV.  prodnced  a  pit  i lib w 
crop  of  Philoaophera  and  Trath-tmmpetera  of  fhii 
kind,  in  ihe  reign  of  hia  Sueceaaor.  They  laigbi 
many  tratha,  historical,  political.  ph>-8iological,  wd 
ecclesiastical,  and  diffused  their  notiona  ao  widrift 
that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dreaaera  of  Puii  be- 
came fluent  Enrtfclopadisd:  and  the  aole  fhn 
which  their  scholars  paid  for  theae  treeaoree  of  aee 
mfoimation,  was  to  believe  Chriatianity  an  impoMR. 
the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  worship  (if  not  ibr 
belief)  of  God  a  superstition,  hell  a  fable,  heavflai 
dream,  our  life  without  Providence,  and  oar  deilb 
without  hope.  They  became  aa  goda  as  aoon  m  ibe 
fruit  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  Uberty  had 
opened  their  eyea  to  perceive  tliat  they  were  ao 
more  than  beasts— somewhat  more  cunning  pefhapa 
and  abundantly  more  mischievous.  What  can  be 
conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, — ihataetf 


Hsvinr  mentioned  lh«  name  of  Her^rri,  that  madal  et  t 
man,  a  Gentleman,  and  a  Ckrryman,  let  dm  add,  that  At 
qunininrM  of  »nme  of  his  thoarhta  not  of  hm  dWioB,  ifcia 
which  nothinic  can  be  mora  pure,  maolr.  and  ■osflected,  kai 
blinded  modem  readera  to  I  be  creat  fanerai  OMrit  «f  hii  F»* 
ems,  which  are  for  the  moat  part  auiaiaila  Id  tbair  i 
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tcknowledged  beasts  should  first  act«  and  next  siifier 
tbemselvcs  to  be  treated  as  beasts.  We  judge  by 
oofl^parifion.  To  exclude  the  great  is  to  magnify  the 
Kttle.  The  disbelief  of  essential  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, necessarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the 
npremacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and 
nee  have  their  appropriate  religions,  as  well  as  Tir- 
:ae  and  true  knowledge ;  and  in  some  way  or  other 
Ibols  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and  wicked 
nen^beat  their  timbrels  and  kettle-drums 

To  Moloch,  horrid  kioff,  boMnoaied  with  blood 
Of  human  tacrifice  and  pareot'i  taan. 

My  feelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illustratioii 
[  had  almost  lost  from  my  view  the  sulgect  to  be 
illuBtrated.  One  condition  yet  remains:  that  the 
BiTor  foreseen  shall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  or 
impede  the  afler  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 
which  will  remove  it.  Observe,  how  graciously 
Nature  instructs  her  human  children.  She  cannot 
give  us  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  without 
occasioning  us  at  first  to  mistake  images  of  reflection 
fbr  substances.  But  the  very  consequences  of  the 
ddosion  lead  inevitably  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of 
die  ashes  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  know- 
ledge. We  not  only  see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover 
hf  what  means  we  see.  So  too  we  are  under  the 
necessity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking  a 
square  fi>r  a  round  object :  but  ere  the  mistake  can 
Iwve  any  practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  re- 
moved, but  its  removal  gives  us  the  symbol  of  a 
new  fact,  that  of  distance.  In  a  similar  train  of 
thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  eluci- 
dated the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our 
hurrying  enlishteners  and  revolutionary  amputators 
to  the  gentleness  of  Nature,  in  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she  pushes  ofiT  only 
by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
place.  My  friends!  a  clothing  even  of  withered 
leaves  is  better  than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  a  right  notion,  it  remains  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  remler  the  communication  of  it 
impracticable,  and  oblige  us  of  course,  to  abstain  from 
the  attempt — oblige  us  not  to  convey  felsehood  under 
the  pretext  of  faying  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
is  plain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impe- 
diments. The  former,  including  the  obvious  grada- 
tkxis  of  constitutional  insensibility  and  derangement, 
preclude  all  temptation  to  misconduct,  as  well  as  all 
probability  of  ili-oonsequences  from  accidental  over- 
Mght,  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes. 
These  demand  all  the  attention  and  forecast  of  the 
genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter,  the  manner, 
and  the  time  of  their  communicationa,  public  and 
private :  and  these  ara  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
vain  and  the  factious,  determine  them  in  the  choice 
9f  their  audiences  and  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
each  argument  give  powers  not  its  own.  They  are 
distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however,  must  ofVen  become  confluent,  viz. 
hindFancea  from  ignorance  (I  here  use  the  word  in 
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relation  to  die  habits  of  reasoning  as  well  as  to  the 
previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject)  and  hindrances  finm  predominant 
passionM.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands 
us  to  abstain,  because  such  being  the  ignorance  and 
such  the  passions  of  the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought 
to  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  not  only 
adequate  but  )!ven  right  notions  of  our  own  convic- 
tions: much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ounelves  of 
the  caiMee  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procure 
nominal  proselytes,  each  of  whom  will  have  a  difibr- 
ent,  and  all  a  fidse,  conception  of  those  notions  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  fbr  their  truth's  sake  alone. 
Whatever  is  (or  but  fbr  some  defect  in  our  i&oral  cha- 
racter would  have  been)  foreseen  aa  preventing  the 
conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an 
act  of  self-contradiction:  and  whether  the  faulty 
cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit  words  or  our  choice 
of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and  so  is  the 
guilt.  We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus  (without  reference  to  contequencee,  if  only 
one  short  digression  be  excepted)  from  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  self-consistence  or  moral  integrity,  we  hav« 
evolved  the  due  of  right  reason,  which  we  are 
hound  to  follow  in  the  communication   of  truth. 
Now  then  .we  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  whether  he  who  most  fiiithihlly 
odheres  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  likewise  act  in  the  strictest  correspondence  to  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy.    I  am  at  least 
unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history 
or  in  my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of 
injurious  consequences  from  the  publication  of  any 
truth,  under  the  observance  of  the  moml  conditions 
above  stated:  much  less  can  I  even  imagine  any 
case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  assertor  of  the  indififerency  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position  by  confining  the  word  truth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  correspondence  of  given  words  to  given 
facts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression  left  by 
such  words ;  what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that 
articulated  Boundg  are  things  of  moral  indifllerency  ? 
and  that  we  may  relate  a  fact  accurately  and  never- 
theless deceive  grossly  and  wickedly?    Blifil  related 
accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy  during  his  bene- 
factor's illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out 
of  danger.    Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  fbr  being  an 
accurate  matter-of-fact  liar.    TdUrviht  in  the  service 
of  falsehood  we  find  every  where,  of  various  names 
and  various    occupations,  from   the    elderly-young 
women  that  discuss  the  love-afibirs  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  ano- 
nymous calumniators  of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and 
the  moro  daring  malignants,  who  dole  out  discon- 
tent, innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals :  and 
a  roost  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are !    But  who 
ever  doubted  it  7    Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be 
shocked,  and  the  holiest  words  with  all  their  vena- 


*  See  the  Anthor^i  Second  Lay  Ssraion. 
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imble  MWciatioM  be  profiuied,  in  ofder  to  bring  forth 
a  Traim  f  But  thai  it  a  lor  the  moit  pert  with  the 
▼enden  of  itartiing  paradoxes.  In  theaense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  anthor  the  character  of  a 
bold  and  original  thinker,  they  are  faiae  even  lo  ab> 
amdity;  and  the  aenee  in  which  fbey  are  tme  and 
humleai,  conveys  lo  mere  a  Troism,  that  it  even  bor- 
dan  oo  Nonsense.    How  often  have  we  heard  **Ths 

RwBTB  or  Man— HUMu! Trb  Sovkekigntt  of 

Tin  PfeoPLB— HUfcaA !"  roared  oat  by  men  who,  if 
called  upon  in  another  place  and  befim  another  au« 
djencot  to  explain  themselves,  woald  give  to  the 
la  meaning,  in  which  the  most  moimrchical  of 
politieal  bpponents  would  admit  them  to  be 
tnie,  but  which  would  contain  nothing  new,  or 
ilnQge,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to  flatter  the  pride  or 
kindle  the  passions  of  the  populace. 


ESSAY  VIL 


At  pnilkBBaimlgai  lactemmqaoaMdoareuoiieneitt  Ll- 
Mhm  ooslik  jabetmiM,  at  ootani  indignia  obmataMuitl 
M  fiaiaii,  at  didtar,  emtrtmii  otamar,  ehea !  insminm 
wM§  toiortooni  jftosc :  lin  sUter,  Miner?*  Merata 
lodibriam  divolfamoi,  eC  Dimnam  BMiram  imporii 
iBcoBAetWNiilNiiBQdampfoferiBai.  Ratpoodeor— 
ad  iafloauDoditalM  hajomodi  sritaDdaa,  ntc  Ofaea  aso 
Latios  seribare  opus  eit.  Soflleiec,  om  ucoa  looo  omm 
fUni  et  slrielkHa  arffameotandi  nwtbodo.  SoflkicC,  Iddo- 
csater.alUllerKriptMMtevwitatMtapadlectorea.  Nopw 
«l  a  nobis  Cieeroaianaoi  iitod  "da  ofloia,**  opoi 
pwMChrittiaoodisnaaipiitabaniaa.  Minual 
Ibslai  ftolnm  fiwrat  ftaMnainiat.  CradiHMl  Vix:  at 
qoooMtdol  MaJiffoa  qoodam,  aeieio  qoecn,  iriana  marRlna 
at  taper  tergo,  annotatum  o«t  ot  oxemplii,  calumnin  potiai, 
anperfBtatum !  Sic  el  qui  intronum  uritar  inflammatiooes 
animi  vel  Catonianis  (ne  dicam,  lacroionciii)  paginia  acci- 
pit.    Omni  aura  mona.  omnibua  acriptia  mena.  ignila  veaci' 

tor. RUDOLFHI  LANGIl   Epist:    ad   Jlmieum 

qnemdam  Jtalieum  in  Qua  Lingua  patrue  et  hodiemm 
UiMM  dtfendit  et  ertuUlis  eommendaL 

Nee  me  fall  it,  ut  in  corporibua  bominum  aic  in  animia  muIU- 
plici  paaaione  afiVctia.  medicamenta  verboram  roaltia  ineffi- 
cacia  viaum  iri.  Bed  nee  illud  quoque  me  preterit,  at  invi- 
aibilea  aoimorum  morbua,  aio  inviaibilia  eaae  remedia. 
Falaia  opiniunibua  circumventi  veria  aententiia  Itberaodi 
auot,  ut  qui  audiendu  ccciderant  audioodo  cunaurgant. 

PETR  ARCH  A  :Pr<fat.  in  lib.  de  remed.  ntriusqve 
fortunw.  , 

(Tranalatian.)  But  how  are  we  to  guard  arainat  the  herd 
of  promiaeuoua  Readera  1  Can  we  bid  our  booke  be  ailent  in 
the  preaence  of  the  unworthy  1  If  we  employ  what  are  called 
the  dead  lanfaagea,  our  own  geniua.  alaa  !  becomea  flat  and 
dead :  and  if  we  embody  nur  thoughta  in  the  worda  notive  to 
them  or  in  which  they  were  conceived,  we  divulge  the  aecreta 
of  Minerva  to  the  ridicule  of  blockheada.  and  expoae  oar 
Diana  to  the  Aciawna  of  a  aenaual  age.  I  reply :  that  in  order 
to  avoid  inconvenieiicea  of  thia  kind,  we  need  write  neither  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin.  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  abatain  (Vom 
appealing  to  the  bad  paaaiona  and  low  appetitea,  and  confine 
ouraelvea  to  a  atrictly  conaequent  method  of  reaaoning. 

To  have  written  innocently,  and  for  wiae  purpoaea,  ia  all 
that  can  be  required  of  ua  :  the  event  liea  with  tlie  Reader. 
1  purchaapd  lately  Ciccru*a  work,  de  ofliciia,  which  I  had 
aJwaya  conaidereil  aa  almoat  worthy  of  a  Chriatian.  To  my 
iorpriae  it  had  become  a  moat  flagrant  libel.  Nay !  but  how  1 
— 49oDie  one,  1  know  not  who.  out  of  the  fruitfuloeaa  of  hia 
own  malignity  bad  filled  all  the  mar.fina  and  other  blank 
spaces  with  annolationa — a  true  tuperfatation  of  exan^Sf 
l&al  it,  of  fkim  and  alanderous  tatea*    In  Vika  mannu,  \ha 


lam  the 
iteriptaia  Haslf,  into  aiicaitoBi 
imafiaatioaa.  Tbaia  ia  ao  wind  bol 
but  feadi  aad  ftuiB  a  enaifcaiUbla  MJad. 
I  am  wsH  awaia,  that  wwda  wil 


to 

manifold  paaaioBa,  aa  aiiaa  Hiar  ata  aai 
efaarm  over  bodiljr  dhaaalB.   But  aaithar 
on  Iha  otiwf  haad,  that  aa  the  jfassiaa  of  Iha 
Ue,  iBviiiUe  moat  the  lamadias  Mkawaa  ba. 
baao  eotrapiMd  hf  fidaa  opimoaa  aia  lo  be 
Ttneinf  trullio:  tint  ihaa  bamg  laibibad 
the  ear,  they  smj  neeiva  the  aolUola  by  iha 


That  our  elder  writers,  to  Jecemy  Tiylor  ii 
sive,  gwMed  to  exeeai,  it  woold  be  the  vwy 
of  partiality  to  deny.  Biore  than  one  mighc  be  mm 
tioned,  whose  woiis  mif^t  be  chTBCtetMBd  k  At 
words  of  Milton,  as*^  pamysm  of  cHntioaB,pHBVMl 
metaphors,  and  aphorisming  pedantiy.**  OtolbeaAv 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  smid 
with  an  aniiety  that  ofibnda  in  the  eontniy  ( 
Tet  it  is  the  beauty  and  uidependent  worth  ofAs^ 
tationa  fiur  mora  than  dieir  apprapnetanaBS  wlii 
have  made  Johnatm's  Dietioiieiy  popoler  eiw  m% 
reading  book— and  the  moctoa  with  the  HihWh 
of  them  are  known  to  add  conwdei  ahiy  to  the  «!■ 
of  the  Spectator.  With  this  oooTlctno  I  have  «hi 
more  than  conmion  pains  in  the  erieeckmof  ihsMi 
tos  ibr  the  Friend :  and  of  two  mocaoa  eqnellf  aff» 
priate  prefer  alwaya  that  fltND  die  book  wUebiikri 
likely  to  have  come  into  my  ReedeKs  hoMk  Arl 
dien  please  myself  with  the  ftnoy,  nam  tbat  I  Bf 
have  saved  from  oblivion  the  only  aiiiking  pHoph 
a  whide  volume,  and  now  diat  I  mey  have  ottHfti 
notice  to  a  writer  uideeervedly  feiguUBn.  If  As 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  (fi^if 
of  varioua  reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  denj  Wf 
consciotisness  of  having  been  ao  actuated :  and  fr 
the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the  reflectiao,  Ai 
if  it  be  one  of  the  most  foolish,  it  is  at  the  sans  tJM 
one  of  the  most  harraless,  of  human  vanities^ 

The  pasaages  prefixed  lead  et  once  to  the  qneriiDi^ 
which  will  probably  have  more  than  ooce  oteand 
to  the  reflecting  reader  of  the  preceding  Esssy.  Bht 
will  these  rules  apply  to  the  moat  important  modt  tf 
communication  f  to  that,  in  which  one  wm^t^  agj  «• 
ter  his  thoughts  to  mjrriads  of  men  at  the 
and  to  myriads  of  myriads  at  variooa 
through  successions  of  generations  f  How  do  they  ip- 
ply  to  authors,  whoae  foreknowledge  aasuredly  im 
not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of  wlm  d^ 
Bcription  their  Readers  will  be  ?  How  do  these  nrifl 
apply  to  books,  which  once  puUished,  are  as  likdjf 
to  fall  in  the  vny  of  the  incompetent  an  of  the  jqA> 
cious,  and  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  they  aie  aot 
many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick  misti  eiipih 
ranee,  or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  pamioaf- 
We  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  thb  ia  not  onifii^ 
sally  true.  The  readers  are  not  aeldom  pickfd  «d 
chosen.  Relations  of  certain  pretended  miracles  p« 
formed  a  few  yean  ago,  at  Holywell,  in 
of  prayers  to  the  Viigin  Mary,  on  female 
and  these  reUtions  moralised  by  the  old  RfaaanCsd^ 
olic  argumenti  without  the  old  proteaient  anwsn. 
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uive  to  my  knowledge  been  sold  by  travelling  ped- 
an  in  villages  and  farm-booses,  not  only  in  a  form 
vhich  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrowest 
leans,  but  sold  at  a  price  less  than  their  prime  cost, 
nd  doubtless  thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make- 
wnght  in  a  bargain  of  pins  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be 
»ld,  that  the  publishers  and  reverend  authorizers  of 
tese  base  and  vulgar  delusiora  had  exerted  no  choice 
I  to  the  purchasers  and  readers  ?  But  waiving  this, 
r  rather  having  first  pointed  it  out,'  as  an  important 
Kception,  we  further  reply :  that  if  the  Author  have 
learly  and  rightly  established  in  his  own  mind  the 
laas  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to  address  his 
^mmunications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
le  particulars  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work, 
e  conscientiously  observes  all  the  conditions  which 
»aaon  and  conscience  have  been  shown  to  dictate, 
I  relation  to  those  for  whom  the  work  was  designed ; 
e  will,  in  most  instances,  have  eflected  his  design 
dd  realized  the  desired  circumscriptimi.  The  pos- 
loinoiiB  work  of  Spinoza  {Etkica  ordine  geometrico 
tmonstfata)  may,  indeed,  accidentally  &11  into  the 
Ands  of  an  incompetent  reader.  Rut,  (not  to  men- 
cm,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  language)  it  will  be 
ndrely  harmless,  because  it  must  needs  be  utterly 
nintelligible.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
tst  book,  De  Deo,  might  be  read  in  literal  English 
nuulation  to  any  congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
liat  DO  individual,  who  had  not  been  habituated  to 
Im  strictest  and  most  laborious  processes  of  reason- 
Bg,  would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  how- 
^er  heavily  the  few  who  listened  would  complain 
I*  its  obscurity  and  want  of  interest 

l^is,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.  But 
t  is  not  so  for  the  present  purpose.  We  are  speaking 
if  the  probability  of  injurious  consequences  from 
he  communication  of  Truth.  This  I  have  denied, 
f  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
ary  conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  acttud  communica- 
km.  Now  the  truths  conveyed  in  a  book  are  either 
mdent  of  themselves,  or  such  as  require  a  train  of 
lednctions  of  proof:  and  the  latter  will  be  either 
nch  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ;  or 
nch  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized 
ipinions ;  or  lastly,  truths  presented  for  the  appro* 
;riate  test  of  examination,  and  still  under  trial  {adhuc 
mb  lite.)  Of  this  latter  class  I  affirm,  that  in  neither 
if  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance  be  brought  of  a 
preponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
sqoilibriura  of  advantage  and  injury,  from  a  work  in 
srhich  the  understanding  alone  has  been  appealed 
to,  by  results  fairly  deduced  from  just  premism,  in 
terms  strictly  appropriate.  Alas !  legitimate  reason- 
tog  is  impossible  without  severe  thinking,  and  think- 
gtg  is  neither  an  eai^y  or  amusing  employment  The 
leader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the 
mmmit  and  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important 
■object,  has  chosen  a  Chamois-hunter  for  his  guide. 
Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the  shortest  way, 
will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had 
fi>rmerly  led  himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and 

precipices,  or  at  best  in  an  idle  circle  to  the  spot 

li 


fiom  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  carry  ui 
on  his  shoulders :  we  must  strain  our  own  sinews, 
as  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from 
our  own  feet  Examine  the  journals  of  our  humane 
and  zealotis  missionaries  in  Hindostan.  How  often 
and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  d>e  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  natives :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
whole  power  of  attention,  and  with  what  pain  and  dis- 
tressful efibrt  it  is  exerted,  while  it  lasts.  Tet  it  is 
among  this  class,  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self-tor- 
ture chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  prevail.  O  if 
folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  oflen  so 
very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not 
these  miserable  men  be  converted  to  Christianity? 
But  alas!  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  the 
back,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed 
upward  on  the  soles,  all  this  is  so  much  less  difficult, 
demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  will 
than  to  think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  Knowledge 
and  TranquilUty ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion 
of  the  advantageg  of  Truth  and  Knowledge.  They 
confess,  they  see  those  advantages  in  the  conduct 
the  immunities,  and  the  superior  powers  of  the  pos- 
sessors. Were  these  attainable  by  Pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  Penances  the  most  painful,  we 
should  assuredly  have  as  many  Pilgrims  and  as  many 
Self-tormentors  in  the  service  of  true  Religion  and 
Virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny  of  Papal  or 
Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
Reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects,  this  its  relative 
weakness  and  how  narrow  at  all  times  its  immediate 
sphere  of  action  must  be,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  im- 
postors of  all  professions.  What,  T  pray,  \b  their  for- 
tress, the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and  their 
foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effort 
of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means. 
Let  us  look  backwards  three  or  four  centuries. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for  vigor 
of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings: 
for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  internal 
conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment:  these  during  life — 
and  security  from  pain  and  continuance  of  happiness 
afler  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were  desirous  to 
attain  them  by  some  easier  means  than  those  of 
Temperance,  Industry,  and  strict  Justice.  They 
gladly  therefore  applied  to  the  Priest,  who  could 
ensure  them  happiness  hereafter  without  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  here ;  to  the  Lawyer,  who 
could  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  right  cause ;  to 
the  Physician,  whose  medicines  promised  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  indulgences, 
and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a 
charmed  serpent;  to  the  Alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tincture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy ; 
and  to  the  Astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  pur- 
chase foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection. 
The  established  professions  were,  without  exception, 
no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witchcraft    T^ 
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Winrdi,  who  woald  now  find  their  duo  rawnid  in 
Bridawellwd  thmr  approprislehooon  in  tbopUkay, 
Mto  then  oo  epiiooptl  Ihronef,  oindidatiM  fiir  Sftiiit> 
riii|K  and  slreody  wnonlmd  in  tho  belief  of  their  do- 
laded  oootemponriee;  while  the  one  or  two  reel 
leeehen  and  Dieeovefeta  of  Tmth  were  eipowd  to 
the  haaud  of  fire  and  frgoc,  a  dnngeon  the  best 
rfumetfaatWMVoncfaaaledtoaRiver  Baooo  and  a 
GWilao! 


E8SAT  VIII. 


fnr,  wiv h  il, that  pMpIt nr  tbat bm  wmiMmA  fboh 
Mif*-dafBMtlMf iraraiadMdafiofforal  IwonldfUn 
know,  vbtdMr  yoa  woeld  btre  as  nndentaod  bf  tbv  nma 
■lylif,  u  indMd  foo  lofftedly  may,  that  fonMriy  omo 
wm9  Ibtii,  ted  la  thb  gtoemtiM  an  frown  wImI  How 
■aaf  aad  what  dkpoiHiaM  mado  Umb  feobl  How 
wmnw  aad  what  diiporitioBi  wera  wantinji  to  mak*  *«a 
what  Why  wwa  thoaa  Ibohl  How  riwold  theaa  be 
wiwi  Pkmy,  how  eaaa  yoo  to  know  ihat  naa  wart  foi^ 
nMriy  foob  T  How  did  yoa  find,  that  thay  ara  aow  what 
Who  nadotboin  fboh  1  Who  in  Haaveo'a  naaw  laada  m 
what  Who d*yalhiak  ara  BMMl. tbofo that  hiradnaakind 
Ibolnb,  or  thoaa  that  htva  it  wiael  How  hmf  baa  it  baea 
wliaT  How  looff  olharwiaa?  Whaaoaproeaadadtbafcia- 
wmm  tbilyl  Whanealba  fcDowiag  wiidoal  WhyM 
tha  old  folly  aad  now  and  aolaiarl  Why  did  tha  Bodara 
b«ilo  now  and  no  ■oooar  1  What  wara  wa  tha 
vlhalbnaarfUlyl  What  tha  baMar  inr  tha 
wWoat  HowihoeldlhaaaeiantlbltyhaTa< 
to  eolhinf  1  HowdwoldthMMaMnawwidkM 
ap  aad  artaUirhad  1  Now  amwer  hm,  ao*t  plaaaa  yoa ! 
FR.  RABELAIS*  iV«(f«M  la  M»  5a  Haa*. 


MoMfEMM  and  Madmen  oanonisBd,  and  Galileo 
Ulnd  inadongeon!  It  ia  not  ao  in  our  tiroee.  Heap 
ven  be  praiaed,  that  in  thia  reapoct,  at  leoat,  we  are, 
if  not  better,  yet  better  of  than  our  forefathera.  But 
to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe 
the  improvement?  To  any  radical  change  in  the 
moral  aiSectiona  of  nyuikind  in  general  f  Perhapa  the 
great  miyority  of  men  are  now  fully  conacioua  that 
they  are  bom  with  the  god-like  iiiculty  of  Reeaon, 
and  that  it  ia  the  buaineaa  of  life  to  develope  and 
apply  it?  The  Jacob'a  ladder  of  Truth,  let  down 
fitnn  heaven,  with  all  ita  numeroua  rounda,  ia  now 
the  common  highway,  on  which  we  are  content  to 
toil  upward  to  the  object  of  our  deairea  f  We  are 
aahamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the  meana  f 
In  order  to  anawer  theae  queationa  in  the  affirmative, 
I  mnat  have  forgotten  the  Animal  Magnetiata ;  the 
pronely  tea  of  Brothera,  and  of  Joanna  Southcot ;  and 
aome  hundred  thouaand  fanatica  leaa  original  in  their 
creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in  their  ex- 
pectationa!  I  muat  forget  the  infamoua  Empirica, 
whoae  advertiaementa  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our 
Newapapera,  and  almoat  paper  the  walla  of  our  citiea; 
and  the  vending  of  whoae  poiaona  and  poiaonoua 
drama  (with  shame  and  anguiah  be  it  apoken)  aupport 
a  ahop  in  every  market-town?  I  muat  forget  that 
3ther  opprobrium  of  the  nation,  that  AfoCAer-vica,  the 
Lottery!  I  roust  forget  that  a  nuroeroua  clans  plead 
Prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and 
jMsapeble  of  intellectual  ei^joymenta,  and  the  12eve- 


ime  ftrftpholdiBg  mek 

rant  wiU  not  whhalMd— ytl  ifant 

ofiken  of  aiate  hold  fiMih  dM 

plea  for  upholding;  at 

the  Unfdoai,  teiplith—  to 

vioei»  which  fiU  the  iMid  widi 


Above  alii  miMt  fiiivat  tkn  fim 
Revolution,  and  the  laillioos 
confidently  expedad  t^  baift  aiid 
Knowledge  and  Virtne.  naaaoljr*  LUmiISF  • 
aal  Ftaoe,  ftom  die  voCea  of  •  mmnhaoaa 
— that  ia,  fiom  the  meohanioal  asilBtioa  of  thearh 
a  laige  woui  at  Pkrii  and  ifaia  too  ■>  th>  Med  ^^ 
unthinking,  nnnaual  and  prnfliBito  of  dw 
nationa,  a  natkm,  the  very  phwaaa  of 
are  ao  compoaed,  that  thoy  can  oouoolj 
outlying!— No!  Let ua not deooivo 
the  man  who  oaed  to  poll  off  hia  ImI 
mouiratkm  of  iwpeetwhonovor  ho 
woarofondofityliQgOQroiro  Ibo 
though  aaJordn,  I  diink.haa  ynMUtf 
gdiem  age  would  ha  noio  Uffptopmam. 
of  our  great  aoieotiflo  diaeo<yno»  ftr 
be  ghreu  to  whom  tha  pndao  in  doob  and  im  ipiid 
dMt  geoefal  faidiibenoo  to  oil  ibo  Hadta  Mdal  ii 
prindplea  of  tnidi,  dwt  haloag  to 
being;  and  theraiNO  do  not  1m  widdB  dw 
our  aenaa,  (riiat  aamo  taidiflbraaeo  irtdah  toriMll^ 
mlion  ao  eaay  «  Tiitno  with  IB,  md  eaHriMv  ri» 
teotha  of  our  peetided  UiaiBlMdoa)  k  MS  ■■b 
tha  elmnctar  of  the  maaa  of  mMiftted  toatohiiil 
attainment  of  their  oeoomaiy  oodo  hf  Hf  aap 
ladier  diai» tho appointod  omo;  od  ArlMiMi 
only,  that  the  ktter  imply  tho  omtaon  oftho 
and  the  WUl.  But  of  all  thinga  thk  denaai 
longeat  apprenticeahip,  even  an  appconticealiip 
Infiincy;  which  ia  generally  neglected, 
excellence,  that  may  and  ahould  belong  to  aU 
expected  to  come  to  every  man  of  ito  own  aeeoii 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  oar  aaoUoraiad 
tion?    To  the  aucceesive  Few  in  eveiy  ega  (■■ 
indeed  in  one  generation  than  in  another,  Imi  id» 
tively  to  the  maaa  of  mankind  alwoya  fim)  whi  If 
the  intenaity  and  permanence  of  dieir  ectiao  lpa 
compenaated  for  the  limited  aphero,  within  which  it 
ia  at  any  one  time  inteUtgible ;  and  whoae  good  diaii 
poaterity  reverence  in  their  reeolt,  though  tht  aria 
in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waato  ^fmtkmi 
the  atyle  of  our  additiona,  too  genemlly  fnimah  afli 
proof,  how  little  we  undemtand  tho  priaeiplaa  1 
appeal  to  the  Hbtoriea  of  the  Jewiah.  the  Grades 
and  the  Roman  Repoblica,  to  the  Recorda  of  di 
Chriatian  Church,  to  the  Hiatory  of  Emope  h&m  di 
Treaty  of  Weatphalia  (1648).     Whet  do  thay 
but  accounta  of  noble  atroctuiee  raiaed  by  the 
of  the  few,  and  gradually  andemiinod  by  the  ip» 
ranee  and  profligacy  of  the  nMuiy  f    If  tbeitfaa  d 
deficiency  of  good,  which  everywhere  oorroaadi  ■> 
originate  in  the  general  unfitneaa  and  avefdaaB  d 
men  to  the  prooeaa  of  thought,  that  ia,  to 
reaaoning,  it  muat  aurely  bo  abeuid  to  apanhaad  • 
prepooderanoe  of  evil  fiom  worto  which 
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at  all  except  as  far  aa  Aey  call  the  reawiiing  ftoul- 
liea  into  full  oo^xertion  with  them. 

Still,  however,  there  are  tmtha  ao  eelf-evident  cor  00 
knmediately  and  palpably  dedaced  from  thoee  that 
are,  or  are  acknowledged  for  ■nch,  that  they  are  at 
once  intelligible  to  all  men,  whoponeM  the  common 
advantages  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry, 
by  evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persimaions,  and 
bmpcMttirefl  of  an  anti-christian  priesthood  joined  in 
3iie  oonspiracy  with  the  violence  of  tjrrannical  gover- 
nors, the  understanding  of  men  may  become  ao  dark- 
BDed  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic,  that  there 
mmy  ariae  a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  these 
trnths,  and  this  too  wi^  a  voice  of  load  alarm,  and 
impauBsioned  warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  pro- 
daimed  by  the  first  Christians  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
mch  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wicklifi^  Huss, 
lintfier,  Calvin,  Zninglius,  Fatimer.  &c.  acroas  the 
Papal  darloieas;  and  such  in  oar  own  times  the  agi- 
tKtiiig  tmths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his 
•zoellent  confederatee,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  con- 
qoered  the  legalised  banditti  of  roen-stealers,  the  nu- 
■Mfona  and  powerful  perpetrators  and  advocates  of 
ittpine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
risvery.  Tratha  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
mmn,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  ex- 
podience,  all  accidental  consequences :  for  as  aure  as 
Ckid  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  aa  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is  the 
irmy  madneaa  of  mock  prudence  to  oppoae  the  re- 
'al  of  a  poiaonoua  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
or  nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with 
it!  The  dish  contains  destruction  to  that,  for  which 
alone  we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  be  gratified,  or 
die  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by 
die  law  of  conscience  in  these  cases  is,  that  we  em> 
ploy  no  unworthy  and  heterogeneouii  means  to  realize 
die  necessary  end,  that  we  entrust  the  event  wholly 
10  the  full  aiid  adequate  promulgation  of  the  tivth, 
and  to  those  generous  affections  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  Uie  full  per- 
ooption  of  it  Yet  evil  may.  nay  it  will  be  occasioned. 
Weak  men  may  take  offence,  and  wicked  men  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  though  we  must  not  attribute  to  the 
promulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated,  all  the  evil, 
of  which  wicked  men  (predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion)  may  choose  to 
■Mike  it  the  pretext.  But  that  tfiere  ever  was  or  ever 
ean  be  a  preponderance  of  evil,  T  defy  either  the  His- 
torian to  instance  or  the  f^ilosopher  to  prove.  **  Let* 
it  fiy  away,  all  that  chaff  of  light  faith  that  can  fly 
off  at  any  breath  of  temptation ;  the  cleaner  will  the 
trae  gmin  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord/* 
we  are  entitled  to  say  with  TertuUian :  and  to  ex- 
claim with  heroic  Luther,  "  Scandalt  and  oflfence ! 

*  Avolent  qaantnm  voleot  palea  levis  fidei  qaocaoqae 
afllaUi  tonUtionum !  eo  parior  maiaa  fnimenti  in  horres 
domini  reponetnr.  TERTULLIAN. 

t  Aerf erniM  bin,  Aergerain  iter !  Noth  bricbl  EImo.  and 
kat  kein  Aergeroisi.  Ich  wll  der  •chwaebMi  Qmwmta 
ad|poea  so  fera  es  okne  Gefkhr  meiner  Seelen  getehelo  mtfl. 
Wo  nieht,  m  ■oil  ich  mainer  Seeleo  rathen,  es  arfcrs  tiob 
die  ffsnas  edsr  balbs  Welt. 


Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  offence.  Need  breaki 
through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  is 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  conscience  as  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  hazard  of  my  soul.  Where  not. 
I  must  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  should  be  scandalized  thereby." 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as 
beseemed  a  Luther  to  leel  and  utter  and  act.    The 
truths,  which  had  been  outraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in 
the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the  behest  of  his  con- 
science and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth.    He 
did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil:  and  mode  no 
question,  on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be. 
In  the  one  scale  there  was  gold,  and  the  impress 
thereon  the  image  aixl  supencription  of  the  Univer- 
sal Sovereign.    In  all  die  wide  and  ever-widening 
commerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world* 
it  is  treason  to  refuse  it    Can  this  have  a  counter- 
weight f  The  other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed 
full  up  to  the  very  balance-yard ;  but  of  what  worth 
and  substance  were  its  contents  ?   Were  they  cap(Me 
of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  former? 
The  conscience  indeed  is  already  violated  when  to 
moral  good  or  evil  we  oppose  things  possessing  no 
moral  interest    Even  if  the  conscience  dared  waive 
this  bM*  preventive  veto,  jret  before  we  eouM  con- 
sider the  twofold  results  in  the  relations  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  kind  is  the 
some  or  equivalent    They  must  first  be  valued,  and 
then  they  may  be  weighed  or  counted,  if  they  are 
worth  it  But  in  the  particular  case  at  present  before 
us,  the  loss  is  contingent  and  alien;  the  gain  essen- 
tial and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.    The  gain  la 
permanent,  and  spreads  through  oil  times  and  places ; 
the  loss  but  temporary,  and,  owing  its  very  being  to 
vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement    The  gain  reaches  all 
good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  desire  an 
increase  of  light :  to  all  men  of  all  times,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon- 
day ,'  who  welcome  the  first  gleams  of  spring,  and 
sow  their  fields  in  confident  faith  of  the  ripening  feum- 
mer  and  the  rewarding  harvest-tide !    But  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  prejudiced — 
say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.    The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  con- 
demned even  by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding 
ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool 
joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes 
but  his  own.    Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror 
against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  those 
who  likewise  cried  out  crucify  him !  crucify  him ! 
The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  truth  haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true 
names :  for  even  these  the  stream  of  time  carries  on- 
ward.   In  fine.  Truth  considered  in  itself  and  in  the 
efibcts  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth, 
Olid  breathing  up  into  the  snow-drifl  that  is  piled  over 
and  around  its  outlet.    It  turns  the  obstacle  in  its 
own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes  its  way  in- 
creases its  stream.    And  ahoald  it  be  arrested  in  its 
course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  sufifers  dela^^xMatli 
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md  waiti  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken 
and  again  roll  onwards. 

I  tempKci  pttfltori 

Bui  V<«olo  IMTOM 

Fatti  cnrvi  e  caoati, 
D'  alto  ttupor  ton  mati 
Miraodo  al  fonte  ombroao 

II  Po  con  pocbi  omori, 
Poicia  udeodo  g\\  onori 
Dell'  urna  anRiwta  e  itratta, 
ChoM  Adda  che'l  Teaino 
Boverchia  in  rao  eamnoino, 
Che  ampio  al  mar*i  affretta 
Che  «  ipama,  e  li  tuona, 

Che  cli  li  da  corona  !*       CHIABRERA. 

Literal  Tran*lati»%,—"  Th»  lirople  ihepherd*  grown  bent 
and  hoary-beaded  on  the  snowy  Vesolo,  are  mute  with  deep 
aatonishment,  facing  in  the  ovenhadowed  fountain  on  the  Po 
with  his  Kanty  waten ;  then  bearing  of  the  honors  of  hie 
confined  and  narrow  urn,  how  be  receives  as  a  sovereign  the 
Adda  and  the  Tttino  in  his  course,  how  ample  be  hastens  on 
to  the  sea,  how  be  foams,  how  mighty  his  voice,  and  that  to 
bim  the  crown  is  asngned.** 


ESSAY  IX. 


Great  men  have  lived  among  ns.  Heads  that  plami*d 
And  Tongues  that  utter*d  Wisdom— better  none. 

•        ••*****• 
Even  M  doth  Heaven  protect  os ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  preceding  Number  I  have  explained  the 
good,  that  is,  the  natural  consequences  of  the  promul- 
gation lo  all  of  truths  which  ail  are  bound  to  know 
and  to  make  known.  The  evils  occasioned  by  it,  with 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  or  pervert  it ;  in  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  imposture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her 
strong  holds,  or  in  the  extravagances  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  angry  at  the 
medicinal  disturbance — awakening  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy 
dreams  with  the  real  objects,  on  which  the  drowsy 
eye  had  alternately  half<>pened  and  closed,  again 
half-opened  and  again  closed.  This  reliction  of  de- 
ceit and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tumult 
incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  Hre  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  con- 
verts the  already  spoilt  or  damaged  stuff  with  all  the 
strew  and  straw-like  near  it,  first  into  flame  and  the 
next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies  away,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
m  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  pro- 
mulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  tfie 
general  and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtu- 

*  I  give  literal  translations  of  my  poetic  as  well  as  proee 
fiuotntiom :  becaute  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  often 
depenoa  on  tbo  exact  sense  and  order  of  the  words':  which  it 
M  impossible  always  to  retain  in  a  metrical  version. 


oua  energy,  in  the  brief  aoodentB,  whi<^ 
nied  its  first  movementi — to  set  lightly  by  the 
dpation  of  the  human  reaaoo  fiom  m  legion  of  devii 
in  oar  complaints  and  lamentatioiM  over  the  kia  of  i 
herd  of  swine !  The  Cfanmen,  Hampdem.  ndSi' 
neys :  the  oounteUors  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  the  fna^ 
of  oar  other  great  Deliverer,  the  third  Williani^  iiji 
in  vain,  that  lAue  have  been  our  countiyiDeDt  Ak 
we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds  ?    And  wbHtie 
noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realised  t    As  PnlBi' 
ants,  as  Englishmen,  as  the  inheriters  of  so  anplsa 
estate  of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  IndL 
so  richly  planted,  by  the  sinewy  arms  and  daoslki 
hearts  of  oiur  forefathers,  we  of  all  ochen  have  fsd 
cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  follow  iii  piUtftf 
fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  eveothoo^ 
its  light  should  but  suffice  to  make  ns  certsia  of  it 
own  presence.    If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jcska 
of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an  excess  of  evil  ovsTfai 
fiom  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  to  arit  tin 
on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodinpl  Oft 
own  country  bears  no  traces,  oar  own  hisloij  eoi* 
tains  no  records,  to  justify  them.    From  the  gMl 
eras  of  national  illumination,  we  date  the 
ment  of  our  main  naticmal  advantagea.    The 
of  delusions,  which  stifled  and  distorted  die 
tree,  have  been  torn  away;  the  parasite  wesdiiic 
fed  on  its  very  roots,  have  been  pinched  op  sriA  i 
salutary  violence.    To  us  there  remain  aaij  fai 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  im|M»n— I 
the  cautious  imhazardoua  labors  of  the  indialMS 
though  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to  eognB,wi 
one  by  one  to  remove  fiom  its  leavea  and  fresh  Am! 
the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.    But  fiu*  be  it  fion  vn 
undervalue  with  light  and  senseless  detraetiaB  is 
conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessore.  or  erm 
to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  tb 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now  neither  teoipii- 
tion  or  pretext.  That  the  very  terms,  with  which  iW 
bigot  or  the  hireling  would  blacken  the  first  pabls^ 
ers  of  political  and  religious  Truth,  are,  and  desem 
to  be,  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  efilects  of  ia  po^ 
lication.  We  antedate  the  feelings,  in  wrder  to  aim 
nate  the  authors  of  our  tranquillity,  opulence,  sod  » 
curity.    But  let  us  be  aware.     Efiects  will  not,  in 
deed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes;  boi 
neither  can  they  long  continue  without  them.    If  bt 
the  reception  of  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  Truth,  we  k 
came  what  we  are :  only  by  the  relentiom  of  it  io  tbt 
same  spirit,  can  we  remain  what  we  are.    The  xm- 
row  seas  that  form  our  boundaries,  what  were  they  is 
times  of  old  7    The  convenient  highway  for  Dsosii 
and  Norman  pirates.    What  are  they  now  I  Shll  bet 
*'a  Span  of  Water.'*— Yet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  tk 
inisled  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  of  the  Hope  of  £s> 
rope  and  of  Civilization  rested ! 

Even  $0  doth  God  protect  os,  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  Wise.    Winds  blow  and  Watecs  raH 
Strength  to  the  Brave,  and  Power  and  Deity : 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !    One  Decree 
Spake  Laws  to  tJUm,  and  said  that  br  th«  Sod 
Oolr  the  Nations  shall  bs  great  sad  free ! 

WORDQWOXn 
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Idaoynot  bat  that  it  it  ofgrMtett  eoocernmmt  In  th«  eharch 
Bud  comaaonwealih  to  have  a  vicilant  ojre  bow  booiti  do- 
mean  themaelvea  a*  well  at  mon.  For  books  are  not  abao- 
hitHy  dead  thinga,  bat  do  contain  a  proiceoy  of  lifis  in  tbem 
to  be  at  active  ai  that  aoul  waa  whoae  progeny  they  are. 
I  know  they  are  aa  lively  and  aa  vigoroasly  prodactive  aa 
thoae  rabaloua  dragon*!  teeth :  and  being  aown  np  and 
down  may  chance  to  ipring  np  armed  men.  And  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  anieaa  warioeae  be  aaed.  aa  good  almoat 
kill  a  roan  aa  kill  a  Kood  book.  Mony  a  man  livei  a  bar- 
then  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  ia  the  precloaa  life- 
blood  of  a  matter  ipirit,  embalmed  and  treatared  op  on 

porpoae  to  a  life  beyond  life. MILTON'S  Spmek  for 

tJU  UbertM  of  nmliceiued  Printing. 


Thus  tkr  then  I  have  been  oond  acting  a  catne 
between  an  individual  and  his  own  mind.  Proceed- 
ing oo  the  conviction,  that  to  man  is  entrasted  the 
natare,  not  the  result  of  his  actions,  I  have  presup- 
poaed  DO  calculations.  I  have  presumed  no  foresight. 
— ^Intnxiuce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  conscious* 
neaa  Acting  or  abstaining  from  action,  delivering 
or  withholding  thy  thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  dost, 
do  it  in  nngleneMi  of  heart  In  all  things  therefore, 
let  thy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and  let  the 
purpose  be  one  with  the  purport— To  this  principle 
I  have  reforred  the  supposed  individual,  and  from 
this  principle  solely  I  have  deduced  each  particular 
of  his  conduct  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  court  of 
Conscience  extends,  (and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto)  I  have  won  the  cause.  It 
has  been  decided,  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
apprehending  mischief  from  Truth  communicated 
amtcientioudy,  (i.  e.  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Conscience) — that 
what  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that 
ID  the  Falsehood,  not  to  the  Truth,  must  the  ill  con- 
sequences be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  different   cause  remains 
now  to  be  pleaded ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent court.    The  parties  concerned  are  no  longer 
the  well-meaning  Individual  and  his  Conscience,  but 
the  Citixen  and  the  State — ^The  Citizen,  who  may  be 
a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  State, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  Conscience  only  as 
jbr  as  it  appears  in  the  action,  or  still  more  accurately, 
in  the  fact ;  and  which  must  determine  the  nature 
of  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  Right  formed  fiom 
the  modification  of  particular   by  general    conse- 
quences, not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise, 
that  reduces  the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  com- 
mon measure  in  which  it  becomes  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  all;    but  likewise  by  the  relation 
which  the  facts  bear  to  its  (the  State's)  own  instinct- 
ive principle  of  self-preservation.    For  every  deposit- 
ory of  the  Supreme  Power  must  presume  itself  rightr 
ful :  and  as  the  source  of  law  not  legally  to  be  endan- 
gered.   A  form  of  government  may  indeed,  in  reality, 
be  roost  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the  highest 
moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  riaks  hb  lifo 
m  order  by  its  sabversion  to  introduce  a  better  and 
justar  constitntioo ;  bat  it  woaM  be  abraid  to  blame 
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the  law  by  which  his  life  is  declared  forfeit     It  were 
to  expect  that  by  an  involved  contradiction  the  law 
should  allow  itaelf  not  to  be  kw,  by  allowing  the 
State,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  State.    For  as 
Hooker  has  well  observed,  the  Uw  of  men's  actions 
is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another, 
when  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  a  body  politic. 
But  though  every  government  subsisting  in  Uw 
(for  pure  lawless  despotism  grounding  itself  wholly 
on  terror  precludes  all  consideration  of  duty) — though 
every  government  subsisting  in  law  must,  and  ought 
to,  regard  itself  as  the  hfe  of  the  body  politic,  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  punish 
every  aUempt  against  itaelf  as  an  act  of  assault  or 
murder,  i.  e.  sedition  or  treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so 
to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent  the  conditions  of 
its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
without  which  its  very  hfe  becomes  insecure.     In 
the  application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the 
public  communication  of  opinions  by  the  most  effi- 
cient means,  the  Press— we  have  to  decide,  whether 
consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  aflSrma- 
tive,  what  shall  bo  declared  abuses  of  that  liberty, 
and  made  punishable  as  such ;  and  in  what  way  the 
general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  particular  case. 
First  then«  should  there  be   any  liberty  of  the 
press  r  we  will  not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be 
permitted  to  print  books  at  all ;  (for  our  Essay  has 
little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and  in  any 
other  part  of  £urope  it  caimot  be  supposed  question- 
able) but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Censor- 
ship the  Government  should  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  each  particular  publication.      In 
Governments    purely  monarchical  (i.  e.  oligarchies 
tuder  one  head)  the  balance  of  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  press  will 
imdoubtedly  be  affected  by  the  general  state  of  in- 
formation; though  aAer  reading  Milton's  **  Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing  *"  we  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  aigu- 
ment  in  favor  of  licensing,  &c  under  any  constitution 
is  that  which  supposing  the  ruler  to  have  a  different 
interest  from,  thot  of  his  country,  and  even  from 
himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grounds 
itaelf  on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly, 
oppression,  and  degradation.     What  our  prophetic 
Harrington  said  of  religious,  applies  equally  to  liter* 
ory  toleration.    **  If  it  be  said  that  in  France  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  falling; 
and  that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  to  pull  down 
the  Hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that  Monarchy  also ; 
wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will  be  be- 
forehand with  it  if  they  see  their  true  interest" 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  slight  danger  from 

*  II  y  a  on  voile  qui  doit  toojoar  coavrir  wat  oe  que  Van 
peat  dire  et  tout  ce  qo'  on  peat  croire  dv  Dr^it  de*  ptupUa 
et  de  celoi  4m  prineet.  qae  ne  ■*  aeoordeot  jamaia  si  Lien  a» 
aemble  qua  dans  )s  siUnco. 

Mem,  ite  GarA  d§  RMm. 

How  asvsra  a  aatirs  whea  H  ean  beJosUf  appBsd!  k  - 
Mnand  eshtmaimM  if  awaat  as  a  jsssml  saMris^V 
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intnd  ignoniw*;  and  the  only  tbok^  wUcfa 
Amrideiioe  ha»  graeioaily  left  to  aTiokmi  Govmii- 
ABDt,  ii  aidier  to  fidl  ^  the  People,  if  they  m 
nflbrad  to  beoome  enUght^ned,  or  with  theoi,  if  they 
m  kept  endaved  end  ignomnt 
-  Th&  wmvan  of  oor  Comtttatioa,  liDoe  the  nmAn^ 
tioo,  the  elite  of  oor  Utentiire,  end  the  wide  difiuMo, 
if  tet  of  intelleetiial  yet  of  iitenjy  power»  and  the 
afaaoiC  uniyenal  intereit  in  the  prodactione  of  Utem- 
mra,  hara  aet  die  queatioo  at  rart  relatively  to  the 
Brilirii  piwa.  However  great  the  advantagea  of 
pnvkNia  enmhiatkxi  might  be  under  other  drcum- 
ilneaib  in  thia  eonntry  it  would  be  both  impraeti- 
oable  and  ineffident  I  need  only  raggeat  in  brokiaa 
■anfeneaa  the  prodigioiia  number  of  tioenaen  that 
would  be  leqniiite— 4iie  variety  of  their  attainmeott^ 
and  (fiwrnudi  aa  the  acheme  muit  be  made  tvmmtt 
ant  with  our  religiona  freedom)  the  lodicrooi'variety 
of  their  prindptea  and  creeda— the  numben  bmng 
80  grea^  and  eadi  appointed  oenaor  being  himaelf  a 
nan  of  lettel1^  ficti  CMrfodtef  ^paot  cvatadM  f--if  theae 
immeniiB  lioenaem  hold  their  officea  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  miniatiy  ^ro  ta^ffon,  a  new  heter- 
Ofaneooa,  and  alaiming  power  is  introduoed,  which 
ean  never  be  aadmilated  lothe  cooatitotional  powen 
ahead/  eiiiCing»— if  they  are  removable  at  pleaa> 
ore,  tfaM  which  ia  heretioal  and  aeditioaB  in  18091 
may  beocane  orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810— and  wliat 
maa»  whoae  attainmenta  and  moral  reapeetabili^ 
gave  him  even  an  eodurahle  claim  to  thia  awful 
tmt^  would  accept  a  aituatioQ  at  ODce  ao  invidiooa 
and  ao  pracarioua  f  And  what  inatitutiob  can  retain 
a^y  onftd  infloence  in  ao  free  a  nation,  when  in 
aboaaa  have  made  it  contemptible  f—Laatly,  and 
which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  such  a  plan — unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties 
could  the  law  attach  to  the  (usumption  of  a  liberty, 
which  it  had  denied,  more  severe  than  those  which 
it  now  attaches  to  the  o&uje  of  the  liberty,  which  it 
grants?  In  ail  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — periiaps  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  in- 
cendiaiy  publications  (whether  actually  such,  or  only 
such  as  the  existing  Government  chose  so  to  denomi- 
nate, malces  no  difference  in  the  argument)  the  pub- 
lurtier,  who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to 
seditious  publications,  would  assuredly  hazard  the 
penalties  of  unlicensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very 
practice  of  licensing  would  naturally  diminish  the 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works  published,  the 
chance  of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license 
so  lilLcly  to  escape  detection.  It  is  a  (act,  that  in 
many  of  the  former  German  States  in  which  litera- 
ture flourished,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
^censors  or  licensers,  three-fourths  of  the  books 
printed  were  unlicensed — even  those,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  where  the  sole 
motive  for  evading  the  law,  must  have  been  either 
ne  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  indolence 
af  the  bookseller.  So  difficult  was  the  detection,  so 
rariona  wwv  the  naaaa  of  viwuaKitvA  ynxm  tea 


an,  from  die  natova  of  diebwand  tbaaffimitf 
fina  to  the  pride  of  hnmaD  Datm»  audi  waa  the  aii 
attached  lo  die  breadi  ori»-«  merU  tammmmi 
perhaps  with  Lodier^a  BibU,  tM  ocfaar  pnkAM 
works  of  similar  great  adndnpoMiatHidwttiifc 
similar  porpoaab  and  dMOoa  Iqf  nnqr  SD 
link  of  association  ftaUy  oonM 
die  veiy  dtlea  of  which  a  good  aaan  vnmid  wkfc  to 
remain  jgnoianL  The  Inloidiclaiy  GftiBl0g^Mi  tf  Ai 
Roman  Hierarofay  alwqra  ptaaanf  to  aqr  Aa^ii 
moBleridla  of  die  two  hoatila  anniaa  of  MbM 
and  Satan  printed  piomiaeuously,  or  liraiiadlMii^ 
hanrd,  aave  only  that  die  mMUmuM  fiaa  iha  kmm 
appear  aooMwhat  the  mora  teaeioaa.  Aadytdmm 
in  Naplea,  and  in  Rome  itaelC  wbiam  dtSs^ 
occniB  in  procuring  anyartide  otfsiogiiad  in  tea 
fimidabia foinib miHl WW ddwr fioM  f^mmtHf 
of  the  work  iiseli;  or  the  afaaeoM  of  an  iHlaBHiiBii 
Amnradly  diere  la  no  diflknllgr  in 
moat  raspactaMo  bookaeUara  tlia  vilest 
lothabaaeat  criwaa,  thoogh  imamttaad 
hmpoooaon  the  haadaof  tka  QuMi^te] 
ordaBt  and  eo  laligkm  iiMl£   Th»  aiMmnr  is  i» 


to  him 
gaatarasb  knplying  the  havrd^aDd  tha 
aeoracy.  A  craditahia  Eogliali 
daem  himsalf  inaobad,  if  math  woika 
qnind  afier  at  hia  dnpu  U  ia  a 
that  widi  the  Fnwiinflil  aaoepcioii  indaadaC 
pnnfooadvasb  and  the  dfiUadoaa  of 
vided  fay  oor  anonynooa  criHaa;  Ihm 
tidea  are  aaung  na  vended  aod  aflandivak 
alBMst  azdnavely  fay  ForaigDan.  Bach  9m  As 
purifymg  efiiscts  of  a  free  Press,  and  the  dIgaiM 
habit  of  action  imbibed  from  the  bleaeed  air  of  lav 
and  Liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither  undefstssd 
the  prindple  or  foel  the  sentiment  of  the  digoified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeiaaiice  iiom  the  ia- 
stinct  of  chancter.  Aa  there  ia  a  national  giiJt 
which  can  be  charged  but  gendy  on  each  indmdadL 
so  are  there  national  virtuea,  which  can  aa  bttls  bt 
imputed  to  the  individuab^ — no  where,  however,  lat 
in  countries  where  liberty  ia  the  preaiding  inAiea« 
the  universd  medium  and  menstruom  of  all  aiar 
excellence,  moral  and  intdloctoaL  AdminhtyM 
the  admirable  Petrarch*  admoniah  oa: 

Sec  sibi  vero  quiaquam  fidao  petanadeaU  esi  qa 
pro  UBEKTATK  oxcubant,  aliennm  agere 


*  1  quote  Pstrudi  often  in  the  hope  of  diawiaf  lis  aa» 
tkm of  ■eholan  to  bk  InesliinabiB  LmUm,  WtkktgB.  Imm 
Bdd,  in  the  wMh  of  hkswin  lenommendina  a  TtsaihliM  rf 
•elect  paangee  ftom  hie  Trsatine  and  LoKlan  to  the 
Publiihere.  If  I  ezoept  the  Gennsn  writiaffe  aai 
Lettera  of  the  heroic  Lother,  1  do  aol  leaMnibw 
which  eo  delichtAd  and  imlraelhre  a  vekune  aiaht  he  ew 
piled. 

To  ffive  the  tnie  bent  to  the  above  cartracC  it  ie  assnaV 
to  beer  in  mind,  that  he  who  keepe  waleh  aad  veal  A*fla»' 
dom,  heitocneideidnettwosBwaie^thelhwpsihnisfii 
Few  and  the  Dewotin  of  the  Masr— b«t  e^edsirlBti 
pieeent  dar  sffahiit  the  Srsnphaats  ef  ifco  Pnpebesb 


For 
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suain.  la  hac  unft  reposita  sibi  omnia  nftrint 
omnes.  securitatem  roercator,  gloriam  miles,  utilita- 
tam  agrioola.  Pbstremo,  in  eftdem  ubuitatk  Reli> 
gioai  csrimonias.  otium  atudiosi,  requiem  senes,  nidi- 
menta  diaciplinarum  pueri,  nupliaa  et  castitatem  pu- 
ellc  pndicitiam  matrons,  pietatem  et  antiqui  larit 
ncra  patres  iamiliaa  spem  atque  gaudium  omnee  in- 
▼enient  Huic  uni  igitur  reliquaB  cedant  cum.  Si 
Imuic  oroittitia,  in  quantft  libet  occupatione  nihil  agi- 
tia :  ai  huic  incumbitia,  et  nihil  agere  videmini,  cumu- 
lali  tamen  et  civium  et  virorum  implevitis  officia. 

PrrRARCHiK  Hifrttt, 

(TVanaiati4M.) — ^Nor  let  any  one  falaely  penuade. 
hunaelC  that  those  who  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
LnnTT,  are  meddling  with  things  that  do  not'oon- 
oem  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  buainesiL 
For  all  men  should  know  that  all  blessings  are  stored 
and  protected  in  this  one,  as  in  a  common  repository. 
Hare  is  the  tradesman's  security,  the  soldier's  honor, 
Iha  agriculturist's  profit    Lastly,  in  this  one  good  of 
liberty  the  Religious  will  find  the  permission  of  their 
ritea  and  forms  of  wonhip,  the  students  their  learn- 
ed leisure,  the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments 
of  the  several  branches  of  their  education,  maidens 
tbeir  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their  womanly  honor 
and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  and  fathers  of  fami- 
Ilea  the  dues  of  natural  afifection  and  the  sacred  privi- 
legea  of  their  ancient  home.    To  this  one  soliintude 
thefefbre  let  all  other  cares  jrield  the  priority.  If  you 
OBUt  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  you 
ttay,  jroa  are  doing  nothing :  If  you  apply  your  heart 
and  strength  to  this,  though  you  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
tfiing,  you  will,  nevertheless,  have  been  fulfilling  the 
dnties  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea  in  a  measure  press- 
«d  down  and  running  over. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Nemo  vero  fkHator.  qanm  mioora  not  snimonnn  eontairim 
«|iMin  eorpomm.  Majors  want ;  ffraviaa  ladont ;  altins  de- 
aeendant,  serpantque  Istentiiw. 

PETRARCH,  ds  FiL  Solit.  L.  1.  «.  3.  e.  4. 

(TVaiwIsfioK.)— And  let  no  man  be  deceived  aa  if  the  eonla- 
(ioaa  <rf'the  aoal  were  \tm  than  those  of  the  body.  Thej 
are  yet  crsater ;  ihej  convey  more  dirpfol  diaeaaaa ;  tbey 
sink  deeper,  and  ereep  on  more  ansoapeetedly. 


Wb  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the 
Law  of  England  has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely 
in  proceeding  on  the  principle  so  clearly  worded  by 
Milton ;  that  a  book  should  be  as  freely  admitted  into 
the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  and  if  it  prove  a  mon- 
ster, who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
stink  into  the  sea  T  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  our  Laws,  which  no  more  prevent 
a  book  from  coming  into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it 
should  pn>ve  a  libel,  than  a  traveller  fifom  paaung 
unquestioned  through  our  turn-pike  gates,  because  it 
is  possible  be  may  be  a  highwajrman.  Innooence  is 
presumed  in  both  cases.  The  publication  u  a  part 
o(  the  oflenoa,  and  ill  neceasary  oonditioD.    Wdds 
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are  moral  acts»  and  words  deliberately  made  public 
the  law  considers  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  cog- 
nizable overt-act. 

Here  however  a  difficulty  preaents  itself.  Theft, 
Robbery,  Murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  the 
degrees  and  circumstances  likewise  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar actions  are  definite,  and  constitute  specific  ofifences, 
described  and  punishable  each  under  its  own  name. 
We  have  only  to  prove  the  &ct  and  identify  the  of^ 
fender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  migority  of 
cases,  is  so  clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the 
Law  can  safely  adopt  it  as  its  univeisal  maxim,  that 
the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in  the  proof  of  the 
fact :  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions  have 
their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  entrusted 
to  the  supreme  Magistrate.  But  in  the  case  of  Libel, 
the  degree  makes  the  kind,  the  circumstances  amjCt- 
tute  the  criminality;  and  both  degrees  and  circum- 
stances, like  the  ascending  shades  of  color  or  the 
shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  each 
other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  dif^ 
ferenoe  in  each  individual  case,  but  language  is  most 
often  inadequate  to  express  what  the  eye  perceivea, 
much  less  ran  a  general  statute  anticipate  and  pr»> 
define  it.  Again;  in  other  overt«cts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leaves  the  Defendant  either  guilty  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  fiiult,  or  at  best  simply  blameless.  A  man  hav- 
ing killed  a  fellow-citizen  is  acquitted  of  murder—the 
act  was  Manslaughter  only,  or  it  was  justifiable  Ho- 
micide. But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  perusal 
of  his  work  on  Government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny 
it  to  hav#been  a  traitorous  Libel,  our  beating  hearts 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction  to  our  country, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times  the  per- 
formance of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause  there- 
fore, as  well  as  from  a  Libel's  being  a  thing  made  up 
of  degrees  and  circumstances  (and  these  too  discrimi- 
nating ofience  from  merit  by  such  dim  and  ambulant 
boundaries)  the  intention  of  the  agent,  wherever  it 
can  be  independently  or  exclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  action,  unless  the  Law  is  not  only  to 
be  divorced  from  moral  Justire,*  but  to  wage  open 
hostility  against  it 

Add  too,  that  Laws  in  doubtful  points  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator, 
whero  this  can  be  certainly  inferred.  But  the  Laws 
of  England,  which  owe  their  own  present  supremacy 
and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  generous  dis- 
positions diffused  by  the  Press  more,  &r  more,  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed 
fitvorable  to  its  general  influence.  Even  in  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  its  abuse,  we  must  suppose  the  Le- 
gislature to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving its  essential  privileges.  The  Press  is  indif- 
ferently the  passive  instrument  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 
nay,  there  is  some  good  even  in  its  evil  **  Good  and 
Evil,"  says  Milton,  in  the  Speech  fimn  which  I  have 


*  Aceordinf  to  the  old  adaffe :  yoa  ara  not  baas  for  ileal- 
inc  a  bone,  bat  that  horaee  may  not  bs  stolen.  To  what  «■• 
tsai  this  Is  trasb  we  shsn  bavs  oesasloa  to 
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altcltd  tiM  BfoUoofdM  pneadinc  fiMty.^intha 
flild  of  llik  world,  grow  up  tqgvifaer  ftlnoit  imepa- 
nbly :  and  tiw  knowledga  of  Good  it  to  inlorvotTod 
and  intorworea  wiifa  tlio  knowledge  of  Evil  end  in 
10  BUy  canning  iceenbtanftee  lierdly  to  be  dieoam* 
ad,  that  thoae  conlbaadaaada  which  wwe  impoaad  on 
I^eba  at  an  inceaMnt  labor  to  coll  oot  and  aort 
aanndar,  wwe  not  more  intenniaed.  Aa.  therafoa^ 
the  rtate  of  man  now  li,  what  wiadom  can  thete  be 
todwoae,  what  conlinanee  to  fiirbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Evilt  He  ihaft  can  apprehend  and 
eonidar  Vice  with  all  her  baita  and  aeeming  pleap 
aoiaay  and  yet  atetain.  and  yet  distingiiiih,  and  yet 
pfeftr  that  which  ia  tmly  better,  he  ia  the  tme  w^ 
ikriiw  Chriatian.  I  cannot  pimiaa  a  fugitiTe  and  cloia- 
torad  ▼irtoe.  that  never  aalUaa  oot  and  aeea  her  ad- 
vaiaaiy  >-tfaat  which  ia  but  a  yoongling  in  the  cod- 
HBiplatiiTW  of  Evil,  and  knowa  not  ihe  utmoat  that 
Vloe  proniaaa  to  her  ftUoweia,  and  rqecti  it,  ia  bate 
ilanft  Virtna,  not  a  pare.— Since,  tberelbra,  the 
kMwtedge  and  aorvey  of  Vice  ia  inihia  worid  ao  ne* 
eaaaiy  to  the  eooatitating  of  homan  Virtoe,  and  the 
aaaaning  of  Error  to  the  confiimatkNi  of  Troth,  how 
can  #a  mora  lafely  and  with  laaa  danger  acoat.nto 
the  raguoa  of  Sn  and  FUnty,  dian  by  reading  all 
OHmiar  of  Tiaoiatea,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  ra** 
aonr  Again— bat,  indeed  the  whole  TYeatiaeia  one 
Btrain  of  moral  vriadon  and  political  prodenoe— 
"  Why  iboold  vra  then  afftot  a  rigor  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  Natnro,  by  abridging  or  acant- 
fatg  ttoaa  maana,  which  Bboka,  flreely  permitted,  an 
both  to  the  trial  of  Virtna  and  the  ezeroiae  of  Thilh  t 
It  wooM  be  better  done  to  learn,  that  the  Law  muat 
naadi  be  IHvoloaa,  which  goea  to  raatrainlhingi  nnp 
eerlainly,  and  yet  eqoally  woridng  to  Good  and  to 
Evil.  And  were  I  the  choooer,  a  dram  of  well-doing 
flhoold  be  preferred  before  many  times  aa  much  the 
fcroiUe  hindrance  of  Evil<Ioiiig.  For  God  mire  ea- 
teema  ihe  growth  and  completi(Hi  of  one  virtuous 
penna  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the 
same  principles,  even  in  respect  of  their  expediency. 
The  average  result  of  the  Press  from  Henry  VIIL  to 
Chariest,  was  such  a  diffusion  of  religious  light  aa 
fiiBt  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  nation  from 
the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery ;  and  in  the 
i)lk>wing  period  it  is  to  the  Press  that  we  owe  the 
gradual  ascendency  of  those  wise  political  maxims, 
which  casting  philosophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  na- 
tkmal  laws,  customs,  and  existing  orders  of  society, 
aobverted  the  granny  without  suspending  the  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  sa- 
tntary  revolution  by  the  eatabUshmeht  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  To  what  must  we  attribute  this  vast 
over-balance  of  Good  in  the  general  effects  of  the 
Press,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuous  intention 
in  those  who  employed  the  Press  T  The  Law,  there- 
iira,  will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  oer- 
tdn  weight  even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  last  it 
ahoold  discourage  and  acare  away  those,  to  whose  ef^ 
Ibrts  we  owe  the  coroparatke  infirequency  and  weak- 
iMsa  of  error  on  the  whole.  The  Law  may  however, 
.jMf,  it  miHt  demand,  that  the  external  prooft  of  the 


aatfaor*ii  honaat  ratantioiia  riioald  fa* 
general  atyle  and  naltar  of  hie  irariu  and  by  tti* 
camatanoaai  and  oHide  of  in  poblientioa.    A 
which  in  a  grave  and  ngnlar  daqnariiiai 

blamelesa,  might  .baooaM  highly  UboUoM  aid  M 
|winWiahl»  if  it  wara  appliod  in  piBiiiii  ■■—■■ 
penma  ftr  iaunadiato  poipoaai^  Ib  •  eheapfliip^ifr 
lar  tmet  I  have  aaldnm 
at  finding  in  a  laige 
letooDlaining  a  aalection  of  J 
fiom  the  praae-writmp  of  BCboa,  wiihoat  a  Mtt 
given  of  the  time,  ooeaalon,  atato  of  govarnmsni.  fe 
nnder  which  they  wave  irritlaiv  sot  a  Um 
Freedom,  which  wo  now  Mijof,  a»coadi  all 
ton  dared  hope  ftr,  or  deemed  praciienbla;  aiii 
hia  poliiical  creed  alamly  euladed  the  papaiaBi^i 
indeed  die  nuyority  of  tfie  popuhitioB^  fiom  il  j 
tanriona  to  political  power.  If  tb 
tentkm  woold  conatitnto  tUa  pnbli 
libel,  a  good  intentioii  aqimlly  i 
be  denied  in  ahara  of  iuffiianna  kk 
traiy  verdict* 

Hera  then  ia  the  diflfeolty.  Tw€mflhm^mfmm 
of  a  Ubal  U  W  hnpomiUa  ao  10  deftM  lu  tatt  *«  ii 
moat  maritorioos  works  frill  Im  ftsiHd  iDclMadiiBi 
oaacnpiaio.  jnoc  nom  any  oeraos  or 
hi  the  paitiealar  Statute,  bat  ftooi 
the  oAooe  to  be  goarded  againaC 
mending  rdbrm  fay  the  only  ntiaiiBl 
■aendation,  that  ia,  fay  the  detection  and 
coRUDDflBa  eooaSa  or  incaDncuVa 
ritooU  braaiha  the  beat  and  a 
Knglidi  fralingi^  bo  fanN«ht  wHfain  tki 
libel  eqoaUy  with  the  vOaat 
that  ever  aimed  at  leading  and  mirieadiag  Ihei 
tude.  Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  daag 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  die  eipuiinaml 
truce  so  called)  though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  ii 
then  editor,  that  newspaper  waa  the  chief  aeoarfaj 
means  of  producing  the  unexampled  natioaal  mmi' 
mity,  with  which  the  war  re^oommenoed  aad  ha 
since  been  continued — not  a  paragraph  waraiig  Ai 
nation,  as  need  was  and  moat  imperioaa  da^f  on 
mended,  of  the  pcriloos  deaigna  and  onaleeping  ■!>■ 
tion  of  our  neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricatana  if 
Charlemagne,  but  was  a  puniahable  libeL  Iki* 
tute  of  libel  is  a  vaat  aviary,  which  inoagm  i> 
awakening  cock  and  the 
served  the  capitol,  no  leaa  than  the  babbling  i 
and  ominous  screech-owL  And  jret  will  we  avail 
this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  down  all  ftacatf' 
bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opiniaB;  pdh 
tical  calumny  will  soon  join  handa  with  privaisiha 
der ;  and  every  principle,  every  Ibeling.  that  biadi  A( 
dtiaen  to  his  country  and  the  spirit  to  its  Civeior,  «d 
be  undermined— not  by  reaaoning,  lor  from  that  tei 
ia  nodanger;  but— by  the  mere  habitof  hearing  Am 
reviled  and  soo£fed  at  with  impunity.  Wereaaa 
contemplate  the  evib  of  a  rank  and  anwaeded  pim 
only  in  its  efiecta  on  the  mannen  of  a  peopla^sai* 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  convanaiak  *• 
greater  the  love,  which  wa  ban  to  liieiatava  sal  a 
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nt,  the  greater  would  be  the  eameBtneoi  with 
ich  we  should  solicit  the  interference  of  law :  the 
re  anxiously  should  we  wish  ibr  some  Ithnreal 
ar,  that  might  remove  from  the  e^r  of  the  public, 
1  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles, 
ich  inspiring  venom  and  forging  iUudon»  aa  they 


thence  raise. 


At  least  distempered  diseontented  thoaffbta. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Paradise  Lett, 


ESSAY  XII. 


omodo  aatem  id  futaram  sit,  ne  qoM  ineredibile  arbitretnr, 
•teoHam.  In  primb  ninhiplieabitar  regnom,  et  saroma 
»ram  potestas  per  plorimoe  difstpata  et  eoneisa  mimietor. 
\ioc  diseordiae  eiviles  serentur,  nee  alia  reqaies  belles  ex- 
talibns  erit,  dum  exeroitibos  in  immemnm  eoactis,  rsges 
Wperdent  omnia,  et  comroinuent :  donee  sdversus  eos  dux 
otentissimas  a  plebe  orietur.  et  aasometur  in  soeietatem  a 
Btert*.  et  princeps  omnium  eoneUtuetur.  Hie  insnslentabiU 
ominatione  vexabit  orbem,  divini  et  bumana  misoebit :  in- 
mda  dicta  et  execrabilia  moUetur  i  nova  eonsilia  in  pee- 
>re  sao  volntabit,  ut  proprium  sibi  eonstitaat  imperium : 
mes  eommatabit,  et  snas  sanelet,  eontaminabit,  diripiet, 
^iiabit,  oecidet.  Deniqne  immuuiis  nomiaibua,  el  im- 
erii  sede  traoslata,  eonfusio  ac  perturbatio  homani  generis 
onscqaelur.  Turn  vera  detastabile,  et  alqae  abominandum 
nspos  existet,  quo  nulli  hominum  sit  vita  Juconda. 

LACr  ANllUS  de  Vita  BeeU,  Lib.  viL  e.  16. 


at  lest  this  shoold  be  deemed  incredible,  I  show  ths  man- 
in  which  it  is  to  lake  place.  First,  there  will  be  a  multi- 
icatton  of  independent  sovereifnties ;  and  the  supreme 
ristracy  of  the  Empire,  scattered  snd  cut  up  into  frag- 
sts.  wiU  be  enfeebled  in  the  exercise  of  power  bj  law 
1  autboriij.  Then  will  be  sowed  the  seeds  of  civil  discords, 
will  there  be  any  rest  or  pause  to  wasteful  and  ruinous 
rs,  while  the  soldiery  kept  loxether  in  immense  standing 
lies,  the  Kings  will  crash  and  lay  waste  at  their  will ; — 
il  at  length  there  will  raise  up  against  them  a  most  pais* 
t  military  chieftain  of  low  birth,  who  will  have  acceded 
bim  a  fellowship  with  the  other  Sovereigns  of  the  earth, 
I  will  finally  be  constituted  the  head  of  all.  This  man  will 
mss  the  civilised  world  with  an  insupportable  despotism, 
will  confoand  and  commix  aQ  things  spiritual  and  tempo- 
.  He  will  form  plans  snd  preparations  of  the  most  exe- 
bla  and  sacrilegious  nature.  He  will  be  for  ever  restlessly 
ning  over  new  schemes  in  his  imagination,  in  order  that  he 
,y  fix  the  imperial  power  over  all  in  his  own  name  and 
(sessions.  He  will  change  the  former  laws,  he  will  sanction 
tode  of  his  own,  he  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  waste  and 
issaere.  At  length,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  the  change 
naoMS  and  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Empire, 
ire  will  follow  a  confusion  and  perturbation  of  the  human 
« ;  then  will  there  be  for  a  while  an  era  of  horror  and  abo- 
aataon,  daring  which  no  man  will  enjoy  hm  life  in  qoict- 


I  interpose  this  Essay  as  an  historical  comment  on 
B  words  "  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,'* 
applied  to  the  despot,  whom  since  the  time  that 
9  words  were  first  printed,  we  have,  thank  heaven ! 
cceeded  in  incaging.  The  Motto  contains  the  most 
iking  instance  of  an  uninspired  prophecy  fulfilled 
en  in  its  rainutix,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
ith :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  curiotity  it  will  recon- 
e  my  readers  to  its  unusual  length.    But  though 


my  chief  motive  was  that  of  relieving  (by  the  variety 
of  an  historical  parallel)  the  series  of  argument  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  oommunicap 
bility  of  truth,  yet  the  Essay  is  far  from  being  a  di- 
gression. Having  in  the  preceding  number  given 
utterance  to ^'c^um^  in  rem  tammaleficam  ittdigneUio 
dohrque  dinUirenU  concerning  the  mischieft  of  a  law- 
less Prsss,  1  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a  portrait 
no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless 
ambition  of  a  government  might  accumulate  its  op- 
pressions in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of 
Printing,  and  in  the  other  during  the  suppression  of 
its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminous 
German  vimrk,  Michael  Ignuz  Schmidt's  History  of 
the  Germans ;  in  which  this  Extract  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Comrade  the  First  The  late 
Tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  sufll- 
ciently  evidenced  by  his  assumption  of  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Italy ;  by  his  imperial  coronation,  with  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father;  by  his 
imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark 
him  as  a  successor  of  PefHU ;  and  even  by  his  osten- 
tatious revocation  of  Charlemagne's  grants  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the  difi&rences  might  be 
felt  Ukewise,  I  prefaced  the  translation  here  re-print- 
ed with  the  few  following  observations. 

Let  il  be  remembered  then,  that  Charlemagne,  for 
the  greater  part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of 
which  he  availed  himself;  that  his  very  education 
was  his  own  work,  and  that  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of 
the  nations  he  conquered,  suppUed  a  proof  positive 
of  real  superiority,  indeed  the  sole  positive  proof  of 
intellectual  power  in  a  warrior:  for  how  can  we 
measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  of  it  f    But  all 
was  prepared  for  Buonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in 
the  very  heart  of  all  human  strength,  namely,  in 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  command- 
ing mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  restless  from  revolutionary  fanaticism ;  their  civic 
enthusiasm  already  passed  into  military  passion  and 
the  ambition  of  conquest;  and  alike  l:^  disgust,  ter- 
ror, and  characteristic  unfimess  for  freedom,  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  a  despotism.    Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the 
puisuit  of  univeral  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away 
for  him  by  his  pioneers  the  Jacobins,  vis.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  land-holders,  of  the  privileged  and 
of  the  commercial  classes.    Even  the  naval  successes 
of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade,  rendered 
useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  annihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  hw 
designs  by  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  armies,  and  supplying  them  out  of  ih« 
wrecks  of  all  other  employments,  save  that  of  agri- 
culture.    France  had  alr^y  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir 
James  Stuart,  in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the 
populatioQ  should  ooosist  chiefly  of  soldieia  and  p«i 


«te 
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«Btiyt  atlaatf  tfiemt«mtioriioollierclamMW«ra 
VBgudad.  The  gratt  merit  of  Bnoiiftputa  hn  bean 
ftetof  s  ddlfiil  Heenmeii,  who  with  hki  boet  in  Ae 
mMC  violent  ttoiin  itin  keepi  himieiron  the  mramiit 
of  tfM  wafei»  which  not  he,  but  the  windi  hed  leiied. 
I  wHl  now  prooeed  to  my  tnunilition. 

TIhU  Cheriei  wv  an  hero,  his  exploiis  bear  eri- 
daoDeu  The  anijiigatioo  of  the  Lombaida,  protected 
aidMf  were  by  the  Alpa.  by  IbnreMes  and  fertified 
tswoa,  by  nameroot  anniea,  and  by  a  great  name ; 
of  the  Suooi^  leeared  by  their  nyage  reaotateneiB. 
by  an  nutameable  lore  of  freedom,  by  dieir  deoert 
plaini  and  euurmom  fbreeta,  and  by  their  own  poveiv 
ty;  the  humbling  of  the  Dnlieo  of  BafaHa,  Aqoita- 
aia,  BkeCagne»  and  Gaaeony ;  prood  of  their  anMolry 
Ito  well  aa  of  their  ample  domaina ;  the  almoat  enlife 
•ULrpation  of  die  Avan,  10  long  the  terror  of  Enn^ ; 
ve  amoredly  worioi  which  demand  a  courage  and  a 
ft  mill  of  nfind  aneh  aa  Chaileo  only  pomeawd. 

How  great  hie  reputation  wee,  and  thii  too  beyond 
the  Hmitiof  Enrope,  it  proved  by  the  embamiea  lent 
«>  hfan  om  of  Fenia,  Fideatine,  Mauritania,  and  even 
Hon  die  Galipha  of  B^^dad.  If  at  die  pnaent  day 
an  endsamy  fium  the  Bbck  or  Caapian  Sea  cornea  to 
a  prinee  on  die  Baltic,  It  b  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
rinee  aneh  are  now  the  pofidcal  rehrtkna  of  the  ibur 
qoartm  of  the  world,  that  a  blow  which  ia  given  to 
any  one  of  them  ia  Mt  man  or  leai  by  all  die  odwnL 
Wbaraaa  in  die  timea  of  Charlemagne,  the  inhabit- 
■nli  in  one  of  die  known  porta  of  the  world  Bcaiedy 
knew  what  waa  going  on  in  the  reot  Nothing  but 
the  eitrBoidinBiy,  all-pieroing  report  of  Chariea^i  ei- 
pbtooonld  bring  thia  to  pan.  fiOa  greatnaaa,  tvhich 
aet  the  world  in  aatodahment,  waa  likewiae,  without 
doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and  the  Romana 
the  firat  idea  of  the  re-eatablishment  of  their  empire. 

It  ia  true,  that  a  number  of  thinga  united  to  make 
Chariea  a  great  man — favourable  drconMtancea  of 
time,  a  nation  already  diaciplined  to  warlike  habita. 
a  long  life,  and  the  oonaeqnent  acquiaition  of  experi- 
ence, auch  aa  no  one  poaaeaaed  in  hia  whole  rralm. 
Still,  however,  the  principal  meana  of  hia  greatneaa 
Chariea  found  in  himaelf.  Hia  great  mind  waa  capa- 
ble of  extending  iti  attention  to  the  greateat  multipli- 
city of  afiiurs.  In  the  middle  of  Saxony  he  thought 
on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome  he  mode  provisiona 
ftr  Sanny,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambaaaadora  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
Other  potentatea,  and  himaelf  audited  the  accountaof 
hia  own  farma,  where  everything  waa  entered  even 
to  the  number  of  the  egga.  Busy  as  his  mind  waa, 
hta  body  waa  not  ieaa  in  one  continued  state  of  motion. 
Chariea  would  aee  into  everything  himaelf.  and  do 
everything  himaelf,  aa  far  aa  hta  powera  extended : 
and  even  this  it  ynm  too,  which  gave  to  hia  under- 
takinga  auch  a  force  and  energy. 

But  with  all  thia  the  government  of  Chariea  vraa 
the  government  of  a  conqueror,  that  ia  aplendid  abroad 
and  foarfhlly  oppreaaive  at  home.  What  a  grievance 
mnat  it  not  have  been  for  the  people  that  Chariea  for 
forty  yeara  together  dragged  them  now  to  the  Elbe, 
then  to  the  Ebro,  after  thia  to  the  Po,  and  fiom  thence 
OMtlri^giiii  Id  die  Elbe,  and  thia  not  to  check  an  hi- 


vading  enemy,  but  to  nako  cupiniealB  which  Hi 
profited  the  FVenoh  natkm !  TUa  moat  pmelb 
mnch,  at  lengdi,  Ibr  a  faired  Boldier:  hownMhw 
for  oooBcriplB.  who  did  not  ttre  only  to  fight*  brt  Mil 
ware  flidieia  of  fcmiliaa,  citjaena,  ud  pnpriHmH 
Bat  above  all,  it  iili>  be  wooderad  ■f.^haaaafti 
like  the  French,  abould  antler  thtnwelvee  to  kawl 
aa  Chariea  naed  fheoL  Bat  die  people  no  l«|0 
poaaeaaed  any  eooaiderable  ehare  of  inflooBD^  il 
depended  on  the  great  chieAainii,  whngave  ftvnl 
ling  anffiage  for  endleaa  wmn,  by  which  ilif— i 
alwaya  aure  to  win.  They  found  the  beat  opportmi^ 
under  auch  dreumatancea,  to  niaka  fhwnaalvai  pM 
and  mighty  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 
withm  the  drrle  of  their  baronial 


conquealB  were  made,  it  waa  for  iBOra  fir 
vantage  than  that  of  the  mooarcfaj.    bthai 
ed  provineea  there  waa  a  necearify  ftr 
kinpi,  and  diflbreot  high  oiBeoa:  iill 

I  woold  not  Bay  thii  if  w»  did  not 
veitible  original  docomento  of  tfaoan 
prove  deariy  to  oa  dmt  Chailaaf^ 
unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and  that  llda  { 
by  hia  aeikiaB,  labored  to  die  direec 
firat  prindplea.    It  waa  hia  firrt  pmast  to  i 
greater  eqnaUty  amoqg  the  tnembwn  of  hia  vartc» 
mnni^,  and  to  make  all  fina  and  aqori 
der  a  coannon  aovenign.    And 
owaaiooed  by  oontiniial  war,  tfaa 
plaoe.    Nothiiv  givea  oa  a  bettor 

rior  aiato  of  die  Fkanch  Bionaichjr,  tfan  fta  iUi 
pitnlaroftheyearSll.    (4 
or  Jina  quarto  eola  ef  tk$ 

Cade.)  All  ia  full  of  complaint;  the  BUufa  ■( 
flarla  clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and  tkosa 
their  turn  against  the  Biahopa  and  Eaila.  And  a 
truth  the  freeholders  had  no  email  reaaon  to  ba  da 
contented  and  to  reaiat,  aa  for  aa  they  dared,  erta  At 
imperial  levies.  A  dependant  muat  be  content  mU 
low  hia  lord  without  further  queationing:  for  be«» 
paid  for  it.  But  a  free  dtiien,  who  lived  wholly  ■ 
hia  own  property,  might  reaaonably  dgect  lo  wdb 
himaelf  to  be  dragged  about  in  all  qnaiton  of  At 
world,  at  the  fonciea  of  hia  lord ;  eapecially  m  ibm 
was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.  Thoae  who  pR 
up  their  propertiea  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  their  eai 
accord,  were  left  undiaturbed  at  honaa,  while  ikM 
who  refused  to  do  thia,  were  forced  eo  oftea  arta  mt 
vice,  that  at  length,  becoming  impoveridwd,  ihR 
were  compelled  by  want  to  give  upb  or  dapOM  i 
their  free  tenures  to  the  Biahopa  or  Earb.  {kw^ 
require  no  great  ingenuity  to  diactmer  jnmtBtlt.  m  a 
2faKf,  equiyoaUml  kardAtpt  to  thete,  m  Ike  tnMmaid 
and  regvlatieme  concerning  the  rdnuiamt  eamaerifit) 

It  almoat  aurpaaeea  belief  to  what  a  lieight,at  lo^ii 
the  aversion  to  war  rooe  in  the  French  natioa,  ina 
the  multitude  of  the  campaigna  and  the  gntiaaBa 
connected  with  them.  The  »**^irnal  vanity  wvbmi 
aatiated  by  the  fiequency  of  vicloffiee ;  and  the  phB- 
der  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  individnala,  wedt  faai  a 
poor  compenaaiion  for  the  loaaea  and  bonhan  8» 
tained  by  their  ftnifiea  at  fMana.    Soma,  in  oidtf  ■ 


THE  FRIEND. 


exempt  from  military  tervice,  aought  ibr  me- 
mbI  empluymenii  in  the  establiihmeDti  of  the  Bish- 
il|ie.  Abbott,  Abbeeeee,  aod  Earls.  Others  made  over 
Ibear  free  property  to  become  tenanto  at  will  of  tuch 
Lofdn.  ai  from  their  age  or  other  circumstancea,  they 
tbought  would  be  called  to  no  further  military  aer> 
vicea.  Others,  even  privately  took  away  the  life  of 
tbeir  moihen,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relativea,  in  or* 
der  that  no  fiunily  residents  might  remain  througfa 
whom  their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves 
traced ;  otheis  voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves, 
in  order  thus  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  the 
Biilitary  rank. 

When  this  Extract  was  fint  published,  namely, 
September  7, 1809. 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence. 
**  This  pasnge  contains  so  much  matter  for  political 
mmiicipaiiom  and  well-grounded  hope,  that  I  feel  no  ap* 
prebensioQ  of  the  Reader's  being  diaatisfied  with  its 
l^ofth.**  I  trust,  that  I  may  derive  the  same  confi- 
dence from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian ;  and 
from  hts  honest  pride  as  a  Briton ;  in  the  retrospect 
of  its  completion.  In  this  belief  J  venture  to  conclude 
the  Essay  with  the  following  Extract  from  a  **  Com- 
parison  of  the  French  RepubUc,  under  Buonaparte, 
with  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  first  Cssan,"  pub- 
liabed  by  me  in  the  Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  21  Sept., 
1802. 

If  then  there  is  im  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  ctr> 
cumstancca,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  com- 
mencement  of  the  public  slavery  in  Rome  was  in  the 
BMst  splendid  era  of  human  genius.  Any  unusually 
lloarisbing  period  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  any 
oDuntry.  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  that  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  his- 
luriam,  the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ; 
m  military  tactics,  in  machinery,  in  all  the  conve- 
niences of  private  Ufe.  the  Romans  greatly  surpassed 
the  Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  eroperora, 
even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Buonaparte,*  the 
hberal  eocoorsgeis  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of 
•very  spedes  of  public  merit  ix>t  connected  with  the 
MeertioQ  of  political  freedom. 

— ^-O  Jureow.  eireoiMt>ictt  st  sgitat  vna, 
MslartsaMUM  Mbi  Docm  iodulgvatis  qsmiL 

*  Imttslois  MMCMd  better  in  ropyiof  tbo  view  tlMO  the  ex- 
cellnirm  or  thstr  ■rchetypee.  Where  ihall  we  Hod  in  the 
Fifvt  CflOfttl  of  Prsoco  s  coonterpert  to  the  foneroiM  and 
4r«MllM«  riemeney  of  the  fint  CBtar  1  Aeerbe  loqoeoUbae 
••t«  hsboH  pro  eonelooe  denonciare.  ne  porsevartot.  An- 
iiqoe  Caciim  eritntnoiiiMinio  libro,  et  Pitholiii  eanninibae  ms* 
ladtcrntMunie  Iseorsiam  exiatimatioorni  aaam  eavili  animo 
tulit. 

It  ileeerrra  trawlation.  for  our  Enclbh  resd^ra.  "  If  any 
ieot^e  biitcrly  agatnat  him,  be  brU  it  »uflkient  to  eomplain  of 
It  pvMicJy.  to  prevpot  then  from  peraPTerinc  in  the  uae  of 
wmeh  lanffoa#s.  Hi*  character  had  bt-en  nanffled  in  a  oMMt 
kheiVioa  work  of  Aolue  Carina,  and  he  had  been  croealy  lam- 
ponoed  in  aome  venea  by  Pitholaiia :  bot  bs  bote  both  with 
the  iraappt  of  a  good  eitiseo." 

For  thia  pert  of  the  Pirat  Conrari  rharaetpr.  if  common  re- 
port fpeaka  the  tmth,  we  mutt  arek  a  pat allel  In  the  diapofi- 
taooa  of  the  third  (*«aar,  who  drradMi  the  pen  of  a  perafraph 
writer,  hmtinc  aoffat  arainat  hia  morab  and  menaorM.  with 
M  ffr«nt  anaiefy.  and  with  aa  vindirtive  fcphnf*.  a«  if  it  had 
bcnn  the  da#fer  of  an  aaaatatn  iiA^d  up  aitatn»t  h-a  life.  Prom 
Ike  ttttrd  Cwsr.  too.  he  adopted  the  abroratioo  of  all  popolsr 


It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  Franc*. 
Yet,  both  in  France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned* 
that  the  most  algect  dispositions  to  slavery  rapidly 
trod  on  the  heels  of  the  roost  outrageons  frnaticam 
for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.  tUmn  m  mrviUum 
patres  et  populwn.  Peace  and  thaooadonatioo  of  aU 
the  dvilbwd  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand 
and  plausible  pretexts  of  Roman  despotism :  the  de- 
generacy of  the  himian  species  itself  in  all  the  da* 
tiona  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy  eflect  To- 
morrow, therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  aU 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which, 
though  they  cannot  impeach  the  rectitode  of  the  pa^ 
allel,  for  the  pfesent,  may  jret  render  it  probablet  that 
as  the  same  Constitution  of  Government  has  been 
built  up  in  France  with  incomparably  greater  vapid- 
ity, so  it  nuiy  have  an  incomparably  shorter  doratkxt 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  foelings  of  bitterness  ftv 
wards  the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  Tenial 
prejudice,  which  naturally  results  from  the  having 
hoped  proudly  of  any  individual,  and  the  having  been 
miserably  disappoinied.  But  we  will  not  volnntarily 
cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.  We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  Corope- 
an  country  (and  that  country  our  own)  in  which  the 
actions  of  public  men  may  be  bokily  analjrvd,  and 
the  result  publicly  stated.  And  let  the  Chief  Conanl, 
who  professes  in  all  things  lo  folkm  hb  pati,  leam 
to  submit  to  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  patk  to 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  oOipring  of  that  spirit!  If  he 
finds  that  the  Gbniub  of  Gesat  Bkitahi,  which  blew 
up  his  i£gyptian  navy  into  the  air.  and  hligfated  his 
Syrian  laurels,  still  folbws  him  with  a  calm  and 
dreadful  eye ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still 
watches  for  that  liberty,  in  which  akme  the  Genius 
of  our  Isle  lives,  and  movea,  and  has  his  being;  and 
which  being  kist,  all  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness would  instantly  languiah,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  bad  been  silently  eat  away  by  a  worm ;  and 
without  which,  in  any  country,  the  public  festivala, 
and  pompotis  merriments  of  a  nation  praeent  no  other 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  Reaaoo,  than  a  mob  of 
acs  dancing  in  their  letters. 


ESSAY  XIII. 


Moat  there  be  aiill  aome  diaoord  ouxt  ai 
The  harmony  of  men.  whoee  mood  aceorda 
Beat  with  contention  ton'd  lo  notea  of  wronit  Y 

I  That  when  War  faila.  Peace  moat  nuke  war  with 
With  word*  onto  deacroction  arm'd  nuMre  atroeg 

!  Than  ever  wvr«  oer  foretgn  Poeman'a  aworda: 
Makinit  aa  deep,  iho'  not  yet  bleedinff  woonda  Y 
What  War  left  acarlrnt.  Calumny  eonfoonda. 

Troth  liea  enirappM  where  Cnnnias  tloda  no  bar: 
Hinee  no  proporlioo  can  there  be  betwiit 
Our  action!  which  in  eodkaa  aMiiooa  ais, 
Aod  ordinaoeaa  which  are  aiwayt  Alt. 
Ten  ihoiiaand  Lawa  more  cnnnol  reach  ao  Ikff, 
Rut  Malice  roea  beyond,  or  hvre  commixl 
>  tfo  cloee  with  Goodoeaa.  that  it  ever  will 
I  Owrapt.  darsw,  sr  coaaisrfcit  H  ilUI. 


COLERnHSffS  FROSB  WORKR 


4pil  IfcHiftM  wooM  0WiMBai  AMM.  who 
JoiD*d  with  the  Kfaig*B  the  cood  man's  Uumtw, 
Hot  hmn  Law*a  hibfrinth  without  a  doo- 
Ooft  to  deep  SkOl  itoio«  uihofltr.- 

Bot  tlw  loit  JodfiBflat  (thli  hli  Janr*s  plan) 
luftto  tlwatlwal  hbn  of  Worfc-4«y  Bho. 


JtiMrUdfrwrnmitUtr  fW. 


WinenrfatiMdUMimia  itttBd  inoar  Mgfath  nnm- 
bsr.  How  iImII  fM  ioIt0  thii  problem  f  Iti  loladoa 
ii  10  be  fband  in  that  spirit  which,  like  die  univeiMl 
laurtrmiiB  aooght  for  by  the  old  Alchemim,  can 
blend  end  hennoniae  the  moat  diioordant  elemenla— 
It  ia  found  to  be  in  the  apirit  of  a  ratiooal  Freedom 
diSaied  and  beoome  national,  in  the  oonaequent  in- 
fluence and  oontrol  of  poblie  opinion«  and  in  ito  moet 
pfedooi  oii|an,  the  jury.  It  ia  to  be  found,  where- 
erer  Juriea  are  aoflldently  enlightened  to  perceive 
the  difleienoe,and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  ne- 
caan^  of  die  diflbrence,  betwec«i  libeli  and  other 
<wim<iti«i  overtacta,  and  are  aofficiently  independent 
to  act  upon  the  oooTiction,  that  in  a  charge  of  libel, 
the  degree,  the  circomstancei,  and  intention,  oouti- 
tote  (not  merely  mo^jfO  the  oflence,  give  it  iti 
and  detannine  it!  legal  name.  Thowoida 
ly  and  •dvkedly,**  moit  here  have  a  force  of  their 
own  and  a  proof  of  their  own.  They  will  cooae- 
qnontly  oonaider  the  vrritten  law  aa  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  poniahment  of  the  pgmier,  not  aa  a 
AjfAl  fay  which  they  are  to  determine  and  diaciimi- 
nate  the  ^|biM.  The  undentanding  and  coowaenoe 
of  the  Jury  are  the  Judgei,  ta  foto.*  the  itatute  a 
blank  m^  d^din.  The  Statute  ia  die  Clay  and 
tfaoM  the  Potter*!  wheel  Shame  fall  on  that  Man, 
who  shall  labor  to  confound  what  reason  and  nature 
have  put  asunder,  and  who  at  once,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  would  render  the  Press  ineflectual  and  the  Law 
odious;  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the 
Thames  of  our  intellectual  commerce ;  would  throw 
a  bar  across  the  stream,  that  must  render  its  naviga- 
tion dangerous  or  partial,  using  as  his  materials  the 
very  banks,  that  were  intended  to  deepen  iui  channel 
and  guard  against  inundations .  Shame  fidl  on  him, 
and  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  misled 
an  English  Jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney ! 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  a  certain  influence  in  facilitating 
his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the 
true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemnation.  For 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  Court  of  Conscience,  but  of 
Law ;  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion, 
but  the  guardians  of  external  tranquillity.  The  lead- 
ing' principle,  the  Pole  Star,  of  the  judgment  in  its 
decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub* 
linhed  writing,  is  iui  more  or  less  remote  connection 
with  aller  overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
same.  Thus  the  publication  of  actual  facts  may  be, 
and  most  oflen  will  be,  criminal  and  libellous,  when 
directed  against  private  characters :  not  only  because 
the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can- 
not be  competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
foots  to  which  thorosolves  wore  not  witnesses,  against 


a  nan  wiM«i  diay  do  not  I 

oaifocilv:  but baewe anA a  imWif atiin  la rf ilMlf 

a  veiy  ietioiM  ofetlact,  by  wtaieh 

andiMlty  and  widMNit  trial,  baa  inflleiad 

on  a Mtowaoljeci^ hiaiilf  being  wfuiaw  wA^a§, 

jndfle  and  exeentioiier.    Of  aoch  pnl 

can  be  no  UgtA  jmtifieatfan,  tfaoogjli  tlie 

be  pirfalsrf  by  ibm  drenaMiaiiea  ibtt  tl 

efaaigea  are  not  only  tma  but  wholly  o«t  of  the  aw* 

ofdwlaw.    Botin  libeb  oo  the 

are  two  thiogs  to  be  bi 

first,  the  inoomparabiy  greatar  wisrhiaf  of  iha«f«> 

acts,  supposing  them  aotoally  orcaainnaH  fay  ihalU 

— (aa  for  inalaneeb  the  aabTenioo  of 

properly,  if  the  principlei  tan^  hf 

had  been  realiaed,  or  if  aveo  an  •ttaaapl  had 

made  to  raaliv  tham,  fay  tfaa  many 

reade»0  ind  aaoond,  the  vary 

that  ipcfa  efieoiB  will  be  pnidooad  hf  \ 

Govamment  eoooema  all  ganarally,  and  aa  aaa  ii 

partieular.    The  foots  are  coaamnnly  aa 

to  the  readenb  aa  to  the  writarc  and 

fore  easily  detected.    Itiapnrrad,  likewiaa,bya9» 

rienoe,  that  the  fiaqoaneyaf  opaa  political  daeMJi^ 

widi  aU  Hi  blameable  indiseretfoo.  indisppBM  aatflB 

to  overi«cti  of  pnoiloal  aaditiaii  or  eooBiBncf.  1% 

talk  ill.  saki  Chariea  die  Fifth,  of  bia  BalgiM  lb 

Tinces^botdieyanfibraoBuiehtlie  batter  for  iL  b 

auooeaor  thought  diflereody :  ba  rtaiaiaiinad  te  li 

maaier  of  their  words  and  opimona,  abwidl  aaaf  Ate 

actbna,  and  in  coneaqnanee  loac  ooa  balf  of  dwa|» 

vinoe%  and  retained  the  otbar  half  at  an  mMftam  tf 

atrsogth  and  treasure  greater  than  tha  nnpaalwi 

of  the  whole.    An  eoUghtanad  Jniy.  thinfti^ai 

require  prooft  of  boom  mora  than  ordinaiy  Bn%^ 

of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  modsd 

circulation,  and  ro  forth ;  or  of  punishable  indins 

tion  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  desA 

for  instance,  or  of  whatever  other  calami^  is  hkslf 

to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent  and  apt  Is  b 

alienated  from  the  government  of  their  country.  Fa 

the  absence  of  a  right  dispositioQ  of  mind  naal  b 

considered  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  neariy  cqaii 

alent  to  the  presence  of  a  wrong  disposition.    Undii 

such  circumstances  the  legal  paradox,  that  a  libd 

may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  liiiiBsn 

strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  jxgoa. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  ihs  at 
thors  of  heretical  or  deistical  writings,  I  leservs  nj 
remarks  for  a  future  £ssay,  in  which  I  hope  to  sMi 
the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleretioD  more 
than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I 
to  seize  as  it  passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  aif 
own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a  very  old  truth :  and  yil 
if  the  foshion  of  acting  in  apparent  ignonmce  Ihsmf 
be  any  presumption  of  its  novel^,  it  ought  to  bo  nsa, 
or  at  least  have  become  to  by  (x>urteay  of  ofaliviia 
It  is  this :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can 
the  sharp  limits  and  exclusive  pmprieiiteM  of 
I  Law  and  Religion  should  be  kept  dislinet 
j  IS,  strictly  speaking,  no  nonni  oppoamoN  atrr  ifr 

,  TWEEN  THE  TWO  rOLAft  rOftCBi  OP  OMX  AID  IB 
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•AMS  POWER.*   If  I  ny  then,  that  Law  and  Religion 

%n  natural  cpponie*^  and  that  the  latter  ii  the  requi- 

Mte  counterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be  inters 

prated,  aa  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries. 

The  Law  haa  rightfully  invested  the  Creditor  with 

the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  an  insolvent 

Debtor,  the  Farmer  with  the  Power  of  transporting, 

wtttdiaiely  at  least,  the  Pillagers  of  his  Hedges  and 

Copses ;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise 

that  power,  while  it  will  ofVen  happen,  that  Religion 

•vmmands  him  to  forego  it.    Nay,  so  well  was  this 

understood  by  our  Grandfatheis,  that  a  man  who 

squares  his  conscience  by  the  Law  was  a  common 

paraphrase  or  synonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any 

conscience  at  all.    We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from 

History,  that  there  was  a  long  and  dark  period  during 

which  the  Powers  and  the  Aims  of  Law  were  usurped 

in  the  name  of  Religion  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Courts 

Spiritual:  and  we  all  know  the  resolt    Law  and 

Religion  thus  interpenetrating  neutralized  each  other; 

and  the  baleful  product,  or  tertium  Aliquid,  of  this 

union  retarded  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  Centu- 

nea.    Law  splintered  into  the  minutis  of  Religion, 

whoae  awful  function  and  prerogative  it  is  to  lake 

account  of  every  **  idle  uxtrd"  became  a  busy  and 

inquisitorial  tyranny:  and  Religion  substituting  legal 

terrors  for  the  ennobUng  influences  of  Conscience  re- 

BMuned   Religion  in  name  only.    The  present  age 

appeare  to  me  approaching  fost  to  a  similar  usurpa- 

tioQ  of  the  functions  of  Religion  by  Law:  and  if  it 

were  required,  ]  should  not  want  strong  presumptive 

proofii  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for 

them  in  the  Chaises  from  the  Bench  concerning 

Wrong«.  to  which  Religion  denounces  the  fearful 

penalties  of  Guilt,  but  for  which  the  Law  of  the 

Land  assigns  Damages  only:  or  in  sundry  statutes, 

and  (all  praise  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  Romanorum 

ultimo)  in  a  still  greater  number  of  attempts  towards 

new  statutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed  the 

roost  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction 

between  perfected  and  imperfected  Obligations,  but 

even  of  that  still  more  sacred  distinction  between 

Things  and  Persons.    What  the  Son  of  Sirach  ad- 

concerning   the  Soul,  every  Senator  should 


*  Everp  Power  in  Mature  and  in  Spirit  must  evolve  an 
oppotiU,  as  the  sole  means  and  condition  of  its  manifesto- 
Hen :  and  all  opposition  is  a  tendenet  to  Ro-union.  Tbia 
is  the  univenal  Law  of  Polaritf  or  eMeoUal  DuaJinn.  firat 
promulgated  by  Heraclitot,  9000  jean  afterward*  re-publiah- 
•d.  and  made  the  foundatioo  both  of  Lof ic,  of  Phjaica,  and 
of  Meuphr«iea  by  Giordano  Bruno.  The  Principle  maj  be 
thus  expreaMd.  The  Identitw  of  Theaia  and  Aniitheaia  ia  the 
safaatance  of  all  Being ;  their  Opposition  the  condition  of  all 
Eaasttnee,  or  Beinx  manifested ;  and  everj  Tkinw  or  Pheno- 
Bsenon  i«  the  Exponent  of  a  Srnthetia  aa  long  as  the  opposite 
•OOTitiea  are  retained  in  that  Syntheaia.  Thua  Water  m  nei- 
Ibar  OxTgen  nor  Hjdrogen.  nor  yet  ia  it  a  commixUire  of 
both ;  but  the  Syntheaia  or  Indifference  of  the  two :  and  aa 
looff  aa  the  copula  endures,  by  which  it  becomes  Water,  or 
rather  which  alone  is  Water,  it  ia  not  leaa  a  simple  Body  than 
either  of  the  imaginary  Elementa,  improperly  called  tta  In- 
gradienta  or  Cumponenta.  It  ia  the  object  of  the  mechanical 
alomiatic  PHiloauphy  to  confound  Syntheaia  with  ejfnertesis, 
or  rather  with  mere  juxla-poaition  of  Corpuacles  aeparated 
by  invnible  Interq>acea.  I  find  it  difficult  to  detarmioe,  wbe- 
tbar  thia  theory  contradicts  the  Reaaon  or  the  Saoaea  aiost : 
Isr  it  ia  alike  iBcooceivable  and  animaginable. 
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apply  to  his  legislative  capacity — Reverence  it  in 
meekness,  knowing  how  foeble  and  how  mighty  a 
Thing  it  is! 

Aom  this  hint  concerning  Toleration,  we  may  pass 
by  an  easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  inte- 
resting subject  of  Tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coin- 
cide with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi,  that  the  only  true  spirit 
of  Tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious  toleration 
of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  to 
be  more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of 
foshion,  or  the  soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and 
religious  indiflerence.  AU  of  us  without  exception, 
in  the  same  mode  though  ix>t  in  the  same  degree,  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  positive 
opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight.  From  this 
yoke  we  caimot  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be 
men ;  and  this  too  not  in  order  to  transcend,  but  to 
sink  below  our  human  nature.  For  if  in  one  point 
of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fall,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence 
of  otir  progressivenesB.  To  him  who  is  compelled  to 
pace  to  and  fro  within  the  high  walls  and  in  the  nar- 
row  courtyard  of  a  prison,  all  objects  may  appear 
clear  and  distinct  It  is  the  traveller  jotimeying  on- 
ward, full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varying 
horizon,  on  the  boundless  plain,  that  is  liable  to  mis' 
take  clouds  for  motmtains,  and  the  mirage  of  drought 
for  an  expanse  of  refreshing  waters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of 
my  own,  I  dare  avow  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not  motives ;  principles, 
and  not  men,  aro  concerned ;  I  neither  am  tolerant, 
nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a 
man  makes  protestation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in 
respect  of  all  principles,  opinions  and  persuasions, 
those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders  intole- 
rant For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing 
so  insufferable  as  the  perauasion  of  there  being  any 
such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth  as  should  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  ccmviction  above  any  other ;  or  else 
he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articu- 
Uting  the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhabitmg  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawn- 
ing. That  which  doth  not  withstand,  hath  itself  no 
standing  place.  To JiU  a  station  is  to  exclude  or  re- 
pel others — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral, 
than  of  material,  solidity.  We  live  by  continued  acu 
of  defence,  that  involve  a  sort  of  ofiensivo  warfare. 
But  a  roan's  principles,  on  which  he  grotmds  his  Hope 
and  his  Faith,  are  the  life  of  his  life.  We  live  by 
Faith,  says  the  philosophic  Apostle ;  and  Faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  po- 
sitiveness,  or  fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and 
of  good  right  therefore,  do  we  maintain  with  morel 
zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  estate,  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  which  i»  the  moon  to  us ;  and 
like  the  moon  with  all  its  mawy  shadows  and  decep- 
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tlv«  ffimam,  it  yet  lighli  oi  on  ocr  wty»  poor  tm?tl- 
\mm  M  wo  aio,  and  benighted  pilgrimi.  With  all  in 
qpoli  end  ofauiges  end  lempoimiy  edipMo,  with  ell  in 
vein  heloi  end  bedimming  Tepon,  it  yet  refleete  the 
light  that  u  to  rin  on  OB,  which  even  now  is  rimmg, 
though  interoepted  fiom  our  immediate  Tiew  by  thA 
momitaini  that  encloee  and  fipwn  oirer  the  vale  of 
oar  mortal  lifii. 

TUi  again  ii  the  rayttery  and  tlie  dignity  of  our 
hmnan  natare,  that  we  .cannot  give  np  oor  reann, 
iHthoDt  giving  op  at  the  nme  time  oor  individual 
panaaaUty.  For  that  nniat  appear  to  each  man  to  be 
AurMaoo  which  piodaceo  in  him  the  higheat aenae 
of  certainty;  and  yet  it  ia  moC  reann,  except  as fiu* at 
it  ii  of  onivenal  validity  and  obligatory  on  all  man- 
kind, niere  ia  a  one  heart  fix  the  whole  mighty 
BMi  of  Hnmanity,  and  every  palse  in  each  partico- 
hurvessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it  He  who 
that  troth  Is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
of  sineerity,  oonibands  sense  with  madness,  and 
the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of 
wanning  be  the  QUI  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  that 
we  be  sednloas,  yea,  and  wuiitant  in  the  endeavor  to 
teason  aright,  is  his  implied  Command.  But  what  Is 
of  permanent  and  essential  intereat  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  ao  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  op- 
portonitieB  of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are 
naglecled.  and  double  woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are 
withheld ;  fiir  he  robs  atonce  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
That  maniB  Soul  is  not  dear  to  himaeU;  to  whom  the 
SmIs  of  hii  Brethren  are  not  dear.  As  fiu*  as  they 
can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parti  and  prope^ 
ties  of  hii  own  soul,  their  fiuthhM  fiuth,  their  emu 
his  burthen,  their  righteousness  and  bUsa  his  righte- 
ousness and  his  reward— and  of  their  Guilt  and  Mis- 
ery his  own  will  be  ihe  echo.  As  much  as  I  love 
my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intal- 
erant  of  their  Iferesies  and  Unbelief— end  I  will  ho- 
nor and  bold  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
every  individual  who  is  equally  intolerant  of  that 
which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both  ex- 
claim— I  know  not,  what  antidotes  among  the  com- 
plex views,  impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form 
your  moral  Being,  God's  gracious  Providence  may 
have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  serpent  fang  of 
this  Error — but  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  may  take 
the  reptile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung. 

in  one  of  these  viperous  Journals,  which  deal  out 
Profaneness.  Hate.  Fury,  and  Sedition  throughout  the 
Land,  1  read  the  following  paragraph.  **The  Brah- 
man believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  in  his 
own  perRua9ion,  and  i  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines 
salvation  to  the  Believer  in  his  own  V^edahs  and 
Shasters.  Which  is  the  more  humane  and  philoso- 
phic creed  of  the  twoT'  Let  question  answer  ques- 
tion. SelCcoroplarent  Scoffer!  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  Goo?  The  God  of  Truth  f  and  can  He  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspen- 
sion of  the  Reason  which  he  gave  to  man  that  he 
might  receive  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  Truth  ?  Or 
ffae  God  oflo\e  and  mercy  T  And  can  He  be  pleased 


with  the  blood  cf  thoosenda  poored  Mi 

wheels  of  Jqggenauit^  or  with  the  ahiiakai 

oOeredupaifindftrinsi  to Bftel orlo MoloAf  <h 

duet  thou  mean  the  God  of  boliiieM  and 

tyf  and  can  He  be  pleased  widi 

temMe  and  mote  than  bmlal  deffleiaiBtof 

ly  plMMod  too  Ii  with  that  religien.  wUch  < 

OB  that  we  have  no  Mlowahip  with  the 

workaof  darknembuttorepiove  ffacmt   IMite 

religion,  whieh  atrikea  the  fear  of  dhe  Most  B^  • 


deeply,  and  the  seoae  of  the  nifinodim 
sin  so  inwaidly,  that  the  Beiieiver  miikwly  < 
"Shall  I  give  my  fiiat-boni  |br  waj 
thut  of  my  body  ftr  the  am  of  nay  eool  f*- 
makea  me  anawer  to  him— ^He  hath 
O  man,  what  ia  food;  and  what  doch  the  hati  » 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  joatly,  and  to  Iwa  mmt§, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.**  Bai  I  AmI 
myaelC  It  is  at  ooee  felly  and  pfuftnaiiim  of  TM^ 
to  reaaoQ  with  the  man  who  ean  placa  bafen  Vkw/m 
a  minister  of  the  Goapal  direelhig  thaafaoffesat 
dow  from  the  cone  of  her  hoahand  nparaid  tohaml 
her  Redeemer,  (the  God  of  tha  liv 
dead,)  and  then  the  rsmwsalasa  Bnluua  i 
the  disoonsolato  victim  totfaaflBnaaoffaar] 
ftmeral  pile,  abandoned  by,  and  ab 
leas  pleilgea  of  their  love— and  yac  daia  < 
the  more  humane  and  philoaophic  Biaad  of  i 
No!  No!  when  muk  opiniona  am  in  qnaMlMbl 
ther  am,  or  will  be,  or  wish  la  ba 


ESSAY  XI y. 


Koowing  the  bear!  of  Man  it  set  to  bs 
Th«  centre  of  thit  woirld,  about  Hm  whkh 
TbcM  levolation*  of  dbtarbuieea 
Si  ill  roll ;  where  all  th*  etpeeta  of  niMcy 
Predominate ;  wboae  itrons  eflecta  tie  aaek 
Ai  he  must  bear,  betnc  powerloMi  lo  isilissi 
And  that  unleaa  above  hioMelf  ho  am 
Erect  himtelf,  how  poor  s  thine  »  Man ! 

dakul 


I  HAVE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  aniietyicbb 
may  perhaps  hove  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to 
and  ground  the  condition  under  which  the 
cation  of  truth  is  commanded  or  forbidden  to 
individuals,  by  our  conscience;  and  thoae  too^ 
which  it  is  permiwible  by  the  law  which  eonuohoa 
conduct  as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  the  salgMl 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  ao  minute  an  ah 
aroination?  O  that  my  readers  would  look  raond  ikt 
world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to  themselves  a  U^ 
fill  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries !  From  whst  ^ 
these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  fcr  Adi 
continuance?  Assuredly  for  the  greater  part  onlkt 
actions  of  men,  and  those  again  on  the  want  of  a  v^ 
tal  principle  of  action.  We  live  by  feith.  His  i» 
scnce  of  virtue  consists  in  the  principle.  And  As 
reality  of  this,  as  well  aa  its  importance,  is  bshsfsl 
by  ail  men  in  fiict,  few  aa  theia  amy  ba  wbs  bdiv 
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the  truth  forward  into  the  light  of  distinct  oonacioot- 
Don.  Yet  aU  men  feel,  and  at  times  acknowledge  to 
SfaemflelvM,  the  true  cause  of  their  misery.  There  is 
DO  man  so  base,  but  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in 
aome  way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  selMelusion, 
by  an  eflbrt  to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  as  long 
and  as  much  as  possible,  he  will  throw  off  tlie  blame 
fiom  the  amenable  part  of  his  nature,  his  moral  pnxk- 
ciple,  to  that  which  is  independent  of  his  will,  name- 
ly, the  degree  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Hirnce,  for 
once  that  a  man  exclaims,  how  dishonest  I  am,  on 
what  base  and  unworthy  motives  I  act,  we  may  hear 
a  hundred  times,  what  a  fool  I  am !  curw  on  my  lol- 
ly f*  and  the  like. 

Yet  even  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that 
with  clearer  conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the 
principle,  of  action  would  become  purer  in  the  will. 
Thanks  to  the  image  of  our  Maker  not  wholly  ohhtr 
enUed  from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  purchase 
an  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would 
place  oar  amelioration  out  of  our  own  power.    Thus 
die  very  man  who  will  abuse  himself  for  a  iboi  but 
lor  a  villain,  would  rather,  sfHte  of  the  usual  pro* 
to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a  rogue  by 
other  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.    But 
be  this  as  it  may,  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees 
plainly  the  true  cause  of  our  common  complaints. 
Doubtless,  ,there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  dis- 
tresB,  of  disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — ^tem- 
pests, earthquakes,  volcanoes,  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
male,  barren  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates, 
pestilential  swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.    Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretch- 
edness of  mankind  attributed  to  these?    In  Iceland, 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  three  or  more  vast 
rivers  of  fire.    The  smoke  and  vapor  from  them 
dimmed  the  light  of  Heaven  through  all  Europe,  for 
months ;  even  at  Cadiz,  the  sun  and  moon,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  seemed  turned  to  blood.    What  was  the 
amount  of  the  injury  to  the  human  race  ?  sixty  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  imprudence.   Natural  calami- 
ties that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide,  (for  in- 
stance, the  Marsh  Fever,)  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion, voices  of  Nature  in  her  all-intelligible  language 
—do  this!  or  cease  to  do  that!    By  the  mere  absence 
of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered  by  ' 
it,  the  Plague  would  cease  to  exiit  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.     Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of 
Jenner,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need 
we  deem  unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  eflbrt,  the 
skill,  which  we  waste  in  making  ourselves  miserable 
through  vice,  and  vicious  through  misery,  were  em- 
bodied and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against 
the  existing  evils  of  nature  ?    No,  **  It  it  a  toicked 
world  r'    This  is  so  generally  the  solution,  that  this 


*  We  do  not  eomider  as  exceptions  the  thousands  that 
sbosfl  themselves  by  role  with  lip- penitence,  or  the  wild  rav- 
ings of  fanaticisfli :  for  these  persons  at  t  be  very  lime  they 
qieak  so  vehemently  of  the  wickednes  and  rottenness  of  their 
hearts,  are  then  commonly  the  warmest  in  their  own  good 
opiiMon  covered  round  and  eomrortabis  in  the  »rsp-rsscs/ 
ofsslf-hypocriay. 
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very  wickednesg  is  assigned  by  selfisl^  men,  as  their 
excuse  lor  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better,  and  lor 
opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt  What 
have  not  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Friends,  efiected  for  the  honor,  aikl 
if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  Ibr  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  im- 
perfecUy  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the 
people  at  large  are  developed  at  present  7  What  may 
not  be  efiected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means 
of  educating  nations,  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  motmte- 
banks,)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent  f 
Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  repre 
senlation  of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in 
the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period, 
the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors,  when 
thousands  and  ten  thousaixls  of  glorified  spirits,  whose 
reason  and  conscience  had,  through  hit  efibrti,  been 
unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemp* 
tion,  and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God  and  to  their  Sa- 
viour, shall  repeat  hit  **  New  name'*  in  Heaven,  give 
thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom 
perhaps,  torn  their  eyes  toward  Aim,  as  from  the  sun 
to  its  itnage  in  the  fountain,  with  secondary  gratitude 
and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  human  love!  Were 
but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  convicticm  that 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  commuiucated,  that  men  may  be 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  hy  the 
nnode  and  in  the  process,  of  instruction :  were  tnit  an 
hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  this, 
which  I  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I  feel 
the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of  a 
Clarkson  or  a  Bru:^  the  promises  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy would  disclose  themselves  to  our  faith,  even 
as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from  us  by  an  inter- 
vening mist,  discoveis  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand 
gazing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all 
other,  the  fairest  virtues,  does  not  hope  become !  We 
are  bad  ourselves,  because  we  despair  of  the  good- 
ness of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  depends  directly  (m  human  vices  and  the  re- 
mainder indirecUy,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on 
men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these  vices  and  pu- 
rify their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  question 
is  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own 
character — in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed 
and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  him.    Vain,  of  themselves,  may  be. 


-the  sayings  of  the  wise 


Tn  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled 

Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  Rource  of  cnn«olation  from  at>nv^— 
Secret  refrrshinirs,  that  repair  his  strength 
And  fainting  rpirits  uphold. 

SAMSON  AGONISTE8. 

This  is  not  the  quettion.    VvtlM*^  -sr^v^^  tssX\i^ 
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▼irtae,  could  it  be  giren  by  one  feUow-<M<eature  to  '  pleMuret  equaUy  disproportionate  to  the  •Oer-banif 
anotiier.  To  make  use  of  ail  the  means  and  appli- '  Yet  many  a  maiden,  wbo  iKiM  not  graap  at  th<*  cic 
ances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  Keo*  will  yet  purchase  a  wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  pncc 
titude,  is  the  abntract  of  the  Duty  which  we  owe  to  j  of  her  health,  her  hrnior,  nay  (and  she  herwlf  kocnn 
ouneivcs;  to  nppltt  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice)  at  the  sarntice  of  her 
comprises  our  Duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  '  peace  and  happineaa.  The  sol  would  reject  th»  po- 
what  are  these  means?  Can  they  be  any  other  than  soned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  which  v 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of  raises  his  daily  or  hourly  draught  to  his  lips,  hat  dtjc 
those  evils  and  inipodimenu  which  prevent  its  recep-  left  him  ij^norant  that  this  too  ia  altogether  a  poKo 
tion  ?  It  mny  nut  be  in  our  |M>\vcr  to  combine  both,  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  conaequeDce*  kn>- 
but  it  is  in  the  puM  er  of  every  man  to  contnbute  to  !  seen  are  less  immediate ;  that  they  are  diflTined  vstf 
the  i<>rmer.  uho  is  suHii'tently  informed  to  feel  that  a  larger  space  of  time;  and  that  the  slave  of  vice  H>''pt* 
it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavor  where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  reonve* 
not  so  much  to  remove  ignnrnnce.  as  to  make  the  ig-  the  question  one  step  further:  lor  why  should  thr 
norant  religious :  Religion  herself,  through  her  sacred  '  distance  or  diffusion  of  known  consequences  ptuluft 
oracles,  answers  fur  me,  that  all  cfllective  faith  pre>  so  great  a  difl^rence  f  Why  are  men  the  dupes  of  ibf 
supposes  knowle<Ige  and  individual  con\iction.  If  j  present  moment?  Kvidently  because  the  conceptiati 
the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  unmmprehended  and  .  are  indistinct  in  the  one  case,  and  viiid  in  tbe 
unfathomed.  were  sufTlcient,  few  indeed  w-ould  be  '  other;  because  all  confused  conceptions  render  « 
the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  countr>'at  least  I  restless;  and  because  rcstleaanen  can  drive  us  k) 
where  speculative  infidelity  is.  Heaven  be  praised,  .  vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no,  not  evenihe  ct»- 
confined  to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  ■  sation  of  that  restlessnes.  This  ia  indeed  the  dread 
there  is  one  instance  here  and  another  there;  but  ■  punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  thi: 
three  in  one  place  are  alreaily  an  undue  pmiurtion.  I  its  impulses  wax  as  its  motive*  wane.  Ko  object  ooi 
It  is  hig:hly  worthy  of  ohepr\-ation.  that  the  inspired  |  even  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  ftr  distance, 
writings  received  by  Chnsftinns  are  distinguishable  !  tempts  the  benighted  mind  frum  before;  but  its  mra 
from  all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  I  restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind,  as  with  the  iron  pad 
the  scriptures  of  the  Braniins,  and  even  from  the  Ko- !  of  Destiny.    What  then  is  or  can  be  th«  preventiTC. 


ran,  in  their  strong  and  frequent  rccummcn<)ations  of 
truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot 
but  be  enfitrced  in  every  cwle  whim  appeals  to  the 
religious  principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.  This  is 
not  only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man, 
but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us 
OS  one  of  our  most  sacreil  <Iutios.    Yea,  the  very  per- 


the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituatioo  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  concsp* 
tions  concerning  all  things  that  are  the  povible  ob- 
jects of  clear  conception,  and  thus  to  reserve  the  desp 
feelings  which  belong,  as  by  natural  right  to  thost 
obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the  moral  perfte> 
tion  of  the  human  boin?.  rKitwithstnixIine.  vea.  eves 


foriion  and  final  bliss  of  the  elorifitil  spirit  is  n^pre-  '  in  consoquenre  of,  their  obscurity — to  reserve  iheK 
sented  by  the  Ai">«ilo  as  a  plain  asfioci.  or  intnilivo  feeling;;,  I  repeat,  for  objcoUs  which  their  \er\-  »i:b- 
beliolilincofirnih  in  ilweicmnlaiid  iinm»iable««>iirre.  '  limity  renders  indefinite,  no  lew  than  their  indefinite- 
Not  ihaf  knowleilire  ran  of  ilifelf  do  all!  The  lieht '  nejw  renders  them  sublime:  namelv.  lo  the  Idea*  of 
of  r<*lii;ion  is  not  that  of  the  niij<ni.  liuht  u  ithout  heat ;  Being.  Form.  Life,  the  Rexsnn,  the  Law  of  0"n!.6en<Y. 
but  neiiher  is  iiH  warmth  that  of  the  siove.  warmth  ,  Freedom.  Immortality,  (]od  I    To  connect  \\i:h  the 

I  * 

without  liuht.  Relijion  is  the  8un,  uho<.e  warmth  objects  of  our  scales  the  oberiire  notions  and  i*on»«- 
indeeil  H\%ell<«.  and  siirfj.  and  artuatf-s  the  life  of  na-  ]  quent  vivid  feelinc?,  which  are  due  only  t»»  inima^^ 
tiire.  but  who  at  the  same  time  l>eliolds  all  the  gnnvth  rial  and  permanent  thinir^,  is  pnifanation  relatively  »•• 
of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all  olijetts  nlorioiis  the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  understanding.  1: 
on  which  he  lotiks.  and  by  that  glorx- xisible  to  all  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Ajxwile  oal).* 
others.  I  Covetousness   Idolatry-.    Could  we  emancifote  o;ir- 

Rut  thoiiirh  knowledsre  l)e  not  the  only,  yet  that  it  selves  fn»m  the  bedimmiiig  influences  of  rij*v^m.  ami 
is  an  indispensable  ami  in«Ht  efTi  ctiial  a^ent  in  the  the  transforming  witchcraft  of  early  associaTions.  we 
direction  of  our  actions,  one  rorj>idHraiion  will  con-  ,  should  sec  as  numerous  tribes  of  Ftti*.h'W',.r*hifj<** 
viiire  us.  It  is  an  uniloiibteil  fac  t  of  human  nature,  in  the  streets  of  Ijitndon  and  Paris,  as  we  hi-ar  of  I'f. 
that  the  s»*nse  of  impo>sihiliiv  qiienohts  all   will,    the  coasts  of  A frica. 

Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  dn«s  the  same.     The  man  '   — 

p-hims  the  licautiful  tlame,  which  is  enL'crly  i;rasi)ed        *  '  ^^^'^  ""*  exprnw«l  mT**lf  a*  cleaHy  s»  I  ruuld  wi-h. 

at  l>v  the  inflmt.    The  sense  ol  a  d!vpn>portu.n  of  ^"'  '^''  ''V'*'  "*".'!**■  "'^"'»"-  ^«»  "^'"^p  ^t^linc  hat  »  tooAt* 

...  ,       '      '  cy  lo  comliine  wiih  oliscun*  nlea*.  in  prvifrvncr  to  Jif/'c-x  %?.: 

vi  r'riin  afrer-harm  to  pre.-em  crati!io:iiion— prtKluces  cUmf  nouo,.*,  m^.y  b..  provrd  by  tho  hi.ii..ry  of  F..u,;u-*  ar. 

elfi  \\A  almost  eqtially  uniKirm;  thiiiiirh  almost  jn^rish-  Fanatiri.m  in  all  nec«  and  rnunin«>.    The  ndnm:  :>.-^  :  z\- 

inz  vvifli  thirvt,  we  ^^houll^  dash  to  ihe  earth  a  coblet  ''"'"  '*  *"*•'"  P"»vprl>i«l-  and  it  w  the  commnn  c.-mp  <v:  >.' 

of  w,n..  in  whirl,  we   had   .een  a    p..iMm   infused,    i;;;;';'^';:""^ 

'  ino  (ii^iuiani*  ar^  coiDmoniy  rioleol  in  prf[HiftH.iu  w  ikv  h:  - 

inoujM   the  j)oi.-«t.n  were  without  taste  or  ixlour,  or     tlery  ami  nl.ni-urity  nf  ihi*  qu.»-tKin«  in  iltfpui«f.    X.»r  h  ±a 
i\Qn  ad«l"ii  t)  the  pleasures  of  both.    .Vre  not  all  our     *'*^'  confini-d  to  prorewional  thettloeianji :  for  who'*-  na?iocf 
vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal   end  of  human     *»»*<•  diH|layed  the  aame  acitaiiom.  and  have  aarntuvd  aa- 
.....         -  ,  ,      .  tiiinal  policy  to  the  mure  powrrful  ioteievt  of  m  aiouovcftad 

actions,  the  satisluetion  of  the  agent  ?    Are  not  their  ,  obecurity. 
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ESSAY  XV. 


PiDTih  ron  IH 


thcM  an  my  nbjecB,  utd  in  lh«w  Ihe  mMa|ifa7rin 

nhidi  ths  bad  ipiriii  in  hell  dsIigKl  inl 

Bol  bow  ihall  I  avert  the  Kom  of  ttKwcriliciKbo 
!  laugh  >1  Ifae  oldDM  of  my  ti^ci,  Evil  ■Dd  Good,  N«- 
un^  uid  Arbitnmiin).  ImmoRalily  and  tbe  tllti- 
mf  Bj  wbal  ahall  I  regain  IJuir  favorl    Afy 
-       -   '  ,  bol- 


ih  hatch  of  kii 


m  writing  and  have 

MMtl  vrill  eipoae  me 

HnildeHng  mjvelf  and 

o  the  ridicule  of  olhsn 


Mdera  Miib  Hetaphfiit 

HH  or  eiplodfid  ftncie* ;  and  Id  ihe  objeclxn  of 

OBt  ■■  obacare.    The  lau  teal 

m  already  received  an  aniwer  ' 

(  Nnniban;  utd  in  page  34  of  the  Appeodii  K  tba    of  thsmaal 

Dlhror'a  Pint  Liy-SartDoo,  entitled  the  Sinstnui't '  ever  ia  deep 

[anuii-    or  the  two  fanner,  I  ahall  lake  Ihe  prea- 

Tt  opportani^  of  declaring  mf  aentimenti;  eape- 

■lly  ■■  I  have  already  received  a  hint  that  my 

■lal,Mi 

ilgecki 


loon ;  a  change  of  min 

Ihe  Coniinent,  or  of  peen  in  onr  ha[^r  iilaod )  or 
j  who  had  the  beat  of  it  of  (wo  parliamsalaiy  glodia- 
I  Ion.  and  wh»e  ipeech,  on  the  lubjecl  of  Eampe 
bleeding  at  a  thouaand  woimda.  or  our  own  country 
jitruggling  for  heraelf  and  oil  hunuD  nature,  waa 
]  cheered  by  the  grenteot  number  of  iaagjlr.  loud  ioi^AJt 
and  very  loud  lavght;  (which,  carefully  marked  by 
Italia,  form  moit  cooajHcuoui  and  alrange  parmihe- 
Mi  in  Ihe  newipaper  reporB.)  Or  if  I  muat  be  |ilii- 
I  iDaophical,  the  laM  chemical  diacoveriea,  proiidad  I 
do  OM  trouble  my  reader  vcilh  Ihe  priiici|Ja  which 
givea  ibem  their  higheat  inlereit,  and  the  character 
of  inlelleclual  grandeur  to  the  diHsverer ;  or  Ihe  laM 
ahower  of  ilonea,  and  that  ihey  were  luppoeed,  by 
certain  philoiophen,  to  have  been  projeclrd  by  lonie 
poleano  in  Ihe  moon,  taking  cnra,  however,  not  lo  add 
a  liir  ihii  opioioD !  Something 
be,  quite  new  and  quite  out 


mofhumi 


I  the  bod  i[Hht* 

d  Duly,  if  1  had  eierted  my  inbtJe^ 
iri  inTention  in  persuading  myaelf  Did  olhera  thai  inu 
re  Bni  bul  living  machines,  and  that  (oi  one  of  the  aen 
■M  fbllowen  of  Hobbea  and  llatlley  hai  eipreeaed  wh 
le  ayitem)  Ihe  aaaoiain  and  hia  dagger  are  equally  ed 
tobdecDofmoraleateemandabhoirencej  or  if  with  ' 
writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher  authority,  I  , 
•d  reduced  all  virtue  U>  a  aelliah  prudence  eked  ^^ 
at  by  aupenliiiDn.  (for  aaauredly.  a  creed  which 
akea  ita  central  poinl  in  eonacioua  aelliabneoa,  whai- 
fn  be  the  ibrmi  or  aamaa  thai  acl  on  the  aalfiah 
anon,  a  ghool  or  a  conatable.  can  have  bul  a  dia- 
ant  relaliooahip  to  thai  religion,  which  places  its  cs- 
•DCe  in  our  loving  our  neighbor  of  ouneltee,  and 
]od  above  all)  I  know  ool.  by  what  argumenta  I 
mid  repel  Ihe  oarcaam.  But  what  are  my  roeta- 
ihysca  1  merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to  iia  own 
ha  indiapenaable  lo  ila 


them,  muat  be  aa  old  aa  ihe  firat 
aon.    But  U>  End  no  contradiction 

a  wilh  feelings  aa  freah,  oi  if  Ihey  then 

the  aprung  Ibrtb  al  hta  own  fial,  thia  characieriz«*  the 
delight  in  die-  mind*  Itut  feel  the  riddle  of  ihe  world,  and  nuy  help 
nmvel  ill  To  cany  on  the  feelings  of  childhood 
Ihe  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine  the  child's 
e  of  wonder  and  novelty  wilb  the  appcanncca 
ch  every  day  for  perha[a  forty  years  h^  render- 


this  ia  the  character  and  privilege  of  geniua.  and  one 
of  the  marka  which  dirttnguiih  geniua  from  talenla. 
And  ao  lo  preeent  faniiliar  objecla  aa  lo  owaken  the 
minda  of  othen  to  a  like  freehneaa  of  senialion  coit- 
ceming  them  (thai  a 


MDploy  ihemi  To  perplei  our  cleareel  noiiona  and 
iving  moral  inanncial  To  deaden  Ihe  feelings  of 
«ill  and  Iree  power,  to  eilinguiah  the  light  of  love 
md  conacience.  to  make  myself  and  others  wonhleaa. 
lool-les.  Gad-lHB  F  No !  lo  oipoee  the  tolly  and  the 
egerdemain  of  lh«e  who  hove  thus  abused  the 
rfnasrri  machine  of  language ;  m  support  all  old  and 
renerable  truths;  and  by  ihem  lo  luppnrt,  to  kindle, 
o  prqieci  the  apirit ;  lo  nuke  the  reaton  ipread  light 
mrourfwlinp.  10  make  our  feelings,  with  Ihair  vital    ihe 


if  bodily,  convalesrenrel — lo  the 

le  modest  qucationing  of  a  aelf^liacoveicd  and  in- 

umen  lelligeni  ignorance,  which,  like  the  deep  and  nuiaay 

ny  roeta-    j-g„^,^g„  gf  ,  Jtonun  bridge,  forma  hall'  of  the 

' '     ™"  I  whole  Blructure  {pnidtnt  inlerrogalio  diiaiAnm  act. 

"bout  lo '  "*"'  "^  ^^"^  Bacon)— thia  ia  the  prime  merit  of 

'  — '■- r.  and  its  most  unequivocal  mods  of  manifiata- 

Who  haa  noi.  ■  thousand  timra,  seen  it  anow 

ivatart  who  hat  not  seen  il  with  a  new  feeling, 

tie  haa  read  Borns'a  compariaon  of  aansual  ple»- 


n  philoeophy  equally,  OS  in  poetry,  geniunproducea 
itmngtet  impreaaiona  of  novelty,  while  it  rescue* 

■lest  and  meal  adnilled  initba  from  die  inipo- 

caused  by  Iha  very  di 


coii:ridge*s  prose  works. 


Teml  •dmiaaion.  Extremes  meet — a  proverb,  by-the- 
bye,  to  collect  and  explain  all  the  instancea  and  ex- 
emplifications of  which,  would  constitute  and  ex- 
haust all  philosophy.  Truths,  of  all  othera  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  of 
universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true 
that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  tnith,  and  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with 
the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

But  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  have 
anticipated,  commonly  consider  themselves  as  men 
9f  the  world,  instead  of  hazarding  additional  sneers 
by  appealing  to  the  author!  ties  of  rrrZifse  philaaophers, 
(for  such  in  spite  of  all  histor)*.  the  men  wlio  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  profound  thought,  are 
generally  deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Tully, 
and  from  Bacon  to  Berkeley)  1  will  refer  them  to  the 
Darling  of  the  polished  Court  of  Augustus,  to  the 
■lan,  whose  works  have  been  in  all  ages  deemed  the 
models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket-com- 
pankm  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the 
scholar  with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  subjects 
of  convenation  between  himnelf  and  the  illustrious 
statesman  who  governed,  and  the  brightest  lumina- 
ries who  then  adorned  the  empire  of  the  civilised 
world : 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  villia  domibufre  slienii 

Nee,  male.  n<>c  ne  lepus  nlt<ft.    Bed  quod  mafia  sd  oos 

Pertinet.  ft  oKicire  malum  eat.  aaitamui :  utromne 

Pivitiia  hominea,  an  aiut  vir(uti)  beati  ? 

Et  quo  sit  naiura  txnii  t  aummumqne  quid  eius  1 

HORAT.  SERM.  L.  II.  Hat.  6.  v.  ?&• 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his 
assertion  by  the  great  statesmen,  I/ird  Bacon  and  Sir 
Walter  Kaloiizh,  that  without  an  habitual  interest  in 
these  subject.",  o  man  may  Iw  a  dexterous  intriguer, 
but  never  can  \^  a  t<tutrHiimii.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  the  vonlkl  to  bo  i«i5>t'd  on  my  lalwrs  depended 
on  those  who  leuj»t  needed  them !  The  water  lily  in 
the  midst  of  waters  litt«  up  it*  brnad  leaves,  and  ex- 
pands its  {letaJM  ut  the  finl  [Kittcring  of  the  shower, 
and  n*joices  in  iho  rain  with  a  (|uicker  symfxithy, 
than  the  lurched  shrub  in  a  Randy  desert. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  iniai^e.  To  be  the 
image  of  his  own  eternity  crealed  he  man !  Of  eter- 
nity and  self-existence  what  other  likonesA  is  potwibie 
in  a  fiiiiie  being,  but  immortality  and  moral  self-de- 
termination! In  addition  to  sensation,  perception, 
and  practical  judgment  (instinctive  or  acquirable) 
concerning  the  notices  funiiiihed  by  the  organs  of 
perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least,  the  dog  poa- 
sosses  in  common  with  hi;*  motiter;  in  addition  to 
these,  (lod  gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave 
us  reflective  sklf-consciousnkss  ;  gave  us  princi- 
ples, distinguiMhctl  from  the  maxims  and  generaliza- 
tions of  outward  experience  by  their  aUolute  and 


easential  miiversality  and  necessity ;  uid  above  iC. 
by  superadding  to  reason  the  m>-sterious  frcultr  cf 
free-will  and  consequent  peraonal  amenabilitT.  bt 
gave  us  CONSCIENCE — that  law  of  oonscience.  alaci 
in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  worxk  cf  an  boh 
and  omnipotent  legislator.  comtmandM  ua— fron  sshoj 
the  numerous  ideas  maiheoMticml  end  phiksophicsL 
which  the  reason  by  the  neceaaity  of  ita  own  exed- 
lence  crcatea  for  ilselH  unconditiooelly  omwmwitM 
to  attribute  reality,  and  actual  eanstetux,  to  those idm 
and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  cowcieats  it* 
self  would  be  baseleie  and  contradidDrT*  to  the  idcai 
of  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  Imnnortality.  and  of  God  f 

To  God,  as  the  reality  of  the  conaeienee  aod  f!» 
source  of  all  obligation ;  to  Free-will,  as  the  po«r 
of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience,  vhiii 
God  through  the  conscience  liaa  commanded,  afsnit 
all  the  might  of  nature ;  and  to  the  Imnortslity  of 
the  Soul,  as  a  stale  in  which  the  weal  and  mot  of 
man  shall  be  proportioned  to  hia  mocal  wofdi. 

With  this  faith,  all  nature, 

all  iIm  naiffbtj  worll 

Of  eye  and  ear 

presents  itself  to  us,  now  aa  the  aggregate  mattm 
of  duty,  and  now  as  a  vision  of  the  Moat  High  lewl- 
ing  to  us  the  mode,  and  time,  and  paiticalar  ii 
of  applying  and  realizing  that  unirenal  zule» 
tabliahed  in  the  heart  of  our  reaaoa ! 

**The  displeasure  of  some  Readers  may,  periMfi 
be  incurred  by  my  having  surprised  them  into  oer 
tain  reflections  and  inquiries,  for  which  they  have  as 
curiosity.  But  perfaapa  aome  others  may  be  pleased 
to  find  themaelves  carried  into  ancient  timea,  evfB 
though  they  should  consider  the  hoaiy  "wiiMt  d^ 
fended  in  those  Essaj-s,  barely  as  Hints  to  awakes: 
and  exercise  the  inquisitive  Rc>ader.  cm  points  do: 
beneath  the  attention  of  the  ableyt  men.  Th<.>iie  pes: 
men,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  moe*. 
consummate  in  politico,  who  founded  states,  or  in- 
structed princes,  or  wn)te  most  accuratclv  on  public 
government,  were  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  acu*.* 
at  all  abstracted  and  Aublime  s^ieculatiuns  :  the  cl^-ar- 
est  li^ht  being  ever  iwcv^airy  to  guide  the  mo^t  ic- 
portant  actions.  And  uhattivr  the  tcorld  matt  f^'i''*- 
he  v'hfi  hath  nut  much  mt'ditatcti  upon  God,  the  Huntar. 
Mind,  and  the  Suminum  Banum,  may  possiUtf  male  z 
thririnf!  Earth-tcorm,  but  will  mttst  indubitably  mJii 
a  blundering  Patriot  and  a  rorrif  state rman.** 

Sijus,  $  35l\ 


ESSAY   XVI. 


•  {IJteral  Translation.)  Convcrtntion  sriKi  not  con- 
eerninc  (he  rountry-wab*  or  familie*  ofitrani^ort).  nor  whettier 
tbe  daitciiiR  hare  ixTfurmml  well  or  ill.  But  we  dijicuM  what 
jiore  nearly  citncernt  u*.  and  whirb  it  i*  an  evil  n«>t  to  know : 
whether  men  are  niadi;  hnpcy  bjr  rirhet  or  by  virtue  ?  And 
in  what  cuni«i<:tii  the  nature  of  koimI  ?  ind  what  ii  Ibe  ulliaiate 
sr  Mipreme  1  (i.  e.  the  Summum  Bonum.) 


niind  i«  that  aoul  which  Trom  Ihia  nuth  can  rwerve. 
No  »iaie  ftaodt  ture,  but  on  the  rrouods  of  nfht. 
or  virtu«>.  knowle<Ue  ;  judcmeul  to  preserve, 
And  all  th<t  power*  of  leirninc  requisite  ! 
Though  other  fhi(\s  a  preeent  turn  may  aerrSt 
Yet  in  the  Uial  they  will  weigh  U>o  licbt. 

D.OTIEL. 


1  EARNESTLY  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  dissati»- 
I  fied  either  with  himself  or  with  the  author,  if  be 
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riiould  not  at  once  understand  every  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding Number ;  but  rather  to  coraider  it  as  a  mere 
annunciation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  the  diflerent 
parts  of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed, 
explamed,  illustrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.    I  likewise  entreat  him  to  peruse  with 
attention  and  with  candor,  the  weighty  extract  from 
the  judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  a  fol- 
lowing Number  of  the  Friend.    In  works  of  reasoning, 
as  distinguished  from  narration  of  events  or  statements 
of  fiu;ts ;  but  more  particularly  in  works,  the  object 
(rf*  which  is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our 
own  nature,  a  writer,  whose  meaning  is  everywhere 
comprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be 
read,  may  indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  compo- 
Btion,  nay,  by  awakening  and  re-enlivening  our  re- 
collections, a  useful  one ;  but  most  assuredly  he  will 
not  have  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
or  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect    For  how  can  we 
gather  strength,  but  by  exercise  7    How  can  a  truth, 
new  to  us,  be  made  our  own  i^thout  examination 
ami  eelfquestioning — any  new  truth.  I  mean,  that 
Fetates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its  various 
fieultiee  and  affections !    But  whatever  demands  ef^ 
£nt,  requires  time.     Ignorance  seldom  vmdtt  into 
knowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
•late  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
twilight    All  speculative  Truths  begin  with  a  Pos- 
tulate, even  the  Truths  of  Geometry.    They  all  sup- 
poae  an  act  of  the  Will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies 
the  aouTce  of  the  intellectual.  The  first  step  to  know- 
ledge, or  rather  the  previous  condition  of  all  insight 
into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our  very  and 
permanent  self.    It  is  Warburton*s  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  **  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether 
designed  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world, 
there  are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  imme- 
diately our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature.    Others  may  exercise 
die  nnderstandtng  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 
diese  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  form  the  human 
mind  to  wisdom." 

The  reclow  Hermit  oft- timet  more  do|h  know 
Of  the  work)**  inmost  wheela,  than  worldlingi  csn. 
As  Mao  ii  of  the  World,  the  Heart  of  Mao 
la  an  Epitome  of  God'i  icreat  Book 
Of  Creatares,  aod  Moo  need  no  further  look. 

DONNE. 

The  higher  a  man's  station,  the  more  arduous  and 
full  of  peril  his  duties,  the  more  comprehensive 
should  his  Foresight  be,  the  more  rooted  his  tranquil- 
lity concerning  life  and  Death.  But  these  are  gifUi 
which  no  experience  can  bestow,  but  the  experience 
from  within :  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  the  whole 
personal  being,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  all 
events  and  phenomena  in  the  Light  of  the  three 
Master  Ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
alone  elevate  the  spirit  Anima  Sapteni,  (sayi  Gior- 
dano Bnmo,  and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage 
ezcDse  some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the 
words,  as  they  well  may,  be  interpreted  in  a  safe 
Mue)  Anlma  sapiens  non  timet  mortem,  immo  inter* 
dam  illam  nltio  appetit,  illi  nltro  cocnrrit    Manet 


quippe  substantiam  omnem  pro  Duratione  Etemitaa, 
pro  Loco  Immensitas,  pro  Actu  Omniformitas.  Noo 
levem  igitur  ac  futilem,  atqui  gravissimam  perfecto* 
que  Homine  dignissimam  Contemplationis  Partem 
persequimur  ubi  divinitatis,  natuneque  splendorem, 
fusionem,  et  oommimicationem,  non  in  Cibo,  Potu,  et 
ignobiliore  quadam  materia  cum  attonitorum  seculo 
perquirimus;  sed  in  augustA  Omnipotentis  Regia, 
immense  aetheris  spacio,  in  infinita  naturos  geminss 
omnia  fientis  et  omnia  facientis  potentia,  undo  tot  as- 
troruro,  mundorum  inquam  et  numinum,  uni  altissimo 
concinentium  atque  saltantium  absque  nuroero  atque 
fine  juxta  propositos  ubique  fines  atque  ordines,  con- 
templamur.  Sic  ex  visibilium  etemo,  immense  et 
innumerabili  efiecta,  sempitema  immensa  ilia  Miyes- 
tas  atque  bonitas  intellecta  conspicitur,  proque  sua 
dignitate  innumerabilium  Deorum  (mundorum  dice) 
adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  gloris,  ipsius  enarretione, 
immo  ad  oculos  expressa  concione  glorificatur.  Col 
Immenso  mensum  non  quadrebit  Domicilium  atque 
Templum — ad  ct^us  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnoa- 
cendam  atque  percolendam,  numerabillum  ministo* 
rum  nullus  esset  ordo.  Eia  igitur  ad  omniformis  Dei 
omniformem  Imaginem  conjectemus  oculos,  vivum 
et  magnum  illius  admiremar  simulacrum! — Hinc  mi- 
reculum  magnum  a  Trismegisto  appellabatur  Homo 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus  qui  conatar 
omnia  fieri  sicut  Deus  est  omnia ;  ad  objectum  nne 
fine,  ubique  tamem  finiendo,  oontendit,  sicut  hifinitoa 
est  Deus  immemus,  ubique  totns.^ 

*  Trantlation.  —  A  wiae  spirit  does  not  hu  death.  ns7t 
iometlmea,  (at  in  eases  lif  voluntary  marttrrdom)  aeeks  and 
f oea  forth  to  noeot  it,  of  ita  own  accord.  For  there  awaits 
all  actual  beinga,  for  doratinn  and  eternity,  for  place  immeo- 
sity,  for  action  omniformity.  Wo  parane,  therefore,  a  species 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  AiUle,  hat  the  weightiest  and 
most  worthy  of  an  sccompliahed  man,  while  we  examine  and 
aeek  for  the  splendor,  the  interfosion,  and  communication  of 
the  Divinity  and  of  Nature,  not  in  meats  or  drink,  or  in  any 
yet  ignobler  matter,  with  the  race  of  the  thuoder-atricken ; 
but  in  the  suffust  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimitable 
etherial  apace,  in  the  infinite  power,  that  creates  all  things, 
and  ii  the  abiding  being  of  all  thing*. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  Host  of  Stan,  of  Worlds 
and  their  guardian  Deities,  numbera  without  number,  each  in 
iti  appointed  sphere,  singing  togetbw,  and  dancing  in  adora- 
tion  of  the  One  Most  High.  Thus  from  the  perpetual,  im- 
mense, and  innumerable  goings  on  of  the  viiible  world,  that 
sempiternal  and  abaolutely  Infinite  Majeity  is  intellectually 
beheld,  and  ia  glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  the  attesd- 
ance  and  choral  fymphoniee  of  innumerable  godi,  who  utter 
forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffable  Creator  in  the  expreative  lan- 
guage of  Vision!  To  Am  illimitable,  a  limits  temple  will 
not  correapond— to  the  acknowledgement  and  due  wonhip  of 
the  Plenitude  of  kis  Majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in 
any  numerable  army  of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  us  then  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  omnifurm  image  of  the  Attributes  of  the 
sll-creating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representation  of  his 
Excellency  but  the  living  Universe,  which  he  has  created ! — 
Thence  was  man  entitled  by  Trismegistus,  "  the  great  Mira- 
cle," inasmuch  as  he  has  been  made  capable  of  entering  into 
union  with  God,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  divine  nature  !  triea 
to  become  all  things,  even  as  in  God  afl  things  are ;  and  in 
limitlesa  progression  of  limited  States  of  Being,  urses  onward 
to  the  ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  simultaneously  infinite, 
and  everywhere  AD ! 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  announced  and  ita  nstnrs 
snd  objeeta  explained,  at  the  close  of  the  present,  I  purpose 
to  give  sn  account  of  the  life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  ftieos 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidnsy,  who  was  bomt  nnder  pnteoes  of  Ath» 
at  Rome,  in  tkm  year  1000 ;  and  of  his  wQtka^^R%Mikw% 
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IftUilMragMdadMllM&iiGkioraa  anthiWMC, 
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Wb«i  Hmt  wHhIi  thli  gnMi  ui  vWbto 
Gbftin  dowB  tlw  wiofsd  logl, 

PlOM  ID  IO0if 


tf  nicli  m  pranouDoe  evoy  mui  out  of 
who  Ini  MM  loit  hk  fwfoii  ,*  even  rach  OMMi  BMqr  find 
■ome  might  in  die  hiMorical  &ct  thet  fiom  peraooi, 
who  had  pnnoQriy  atranKtheDed  dieir  intelleeti  and 
fteUngji  fay  the  eontemplatioQ  of  PkmoEFLn— Frin- 
eiploii  die  ectiooa  oorraepondent  to  which  inwilve 
one  half  of  their  oonaeqnencea,  by  their  ennoblinff 
inlliieDoe  on  die  agent* a  own  aoul,  and  have  onmipo- 
tanee,  aa  the  pledge  fag  the  remainder— we  haTO  de- 
riived  the  aoreat  and  moat  general  awMfiaii  of  pru' 
deaok  Ofhigh  valoe  are  they  alL  Tettliereiaooe 
amaqg  them  worth  aU  die  reBt.whidi  in  the  ihlleat 
and  primary  aenae  of  the  word,  ia  indeed  the  Jfaaiai, 
d.  ew  the  Majdmom)  of  hnman  ftodenoe ;  and  of 
wUflhHiatoiy  itMlf  in  all  diat  raakea  it  moat  viordi 
aladyiog,  ia  one  continned  oomment  and  enmplifion- 
tiofr  It  ia  dii^:  that  diere  ia  a  Wiriom  hi^ier  than 
Avdenoe,  to  which  Fhidence  atanda  in  the  aame  re- 
lation aa  the  BIImoq  and  Carpenter  to  die  genial  and 
asiandfle  Architect;  and  fiom  die  hahita  of  diinldnf 
Md  fteUng.  diat  in  diia  Wiadom  had  dieir  fiiat  ibnna- 
tion.  oor  Nelaona  and  Wellingtona  inherit  that  f^oti- 
ona  hardihood,  which  oompleiaa  the  undertaking,  era 
the  contemptooua  caleahilor  (who  haa  left  nodung 
omitled  in  hia  acheme  of  probabilidea*  except  the 
might  of  the  human  ndnd)  haa  finiahed  hia  pntended 
praoTof  in  impoarihility.  Ton  look  to  JPbda  and 
pwfcm  to  take  fi^perMnea  for  yoar  guide.  Wdl!  I 
too  appeal  toExperience :  and  let  FacU  be  die  ordeal 
of  my  poaition !  Therelbre,  aldiongh  I  have  in  thia 
and  die  preceding  Nomben  quoted  more  frequently 
and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fiir 
ture,  I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading,  not  to  deny 
myaelf  the  gratification  of  supporting  this  connexion 
of  practical  heroism  with  previous  habits  of  philoao- 
phic  thought,  by  a  singularly  appropriate  passage 
fiom  an  author  whose  worin  can  be  called  rare  only 
fiom  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  com- 
monly tallied  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon  as 
stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish 
an  equal  instance,  if  there  could  he  found  an  equal 
commentator. 
**  It  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philosopher,  who  vront 


pcrliaps  the  fcarcfist  booki  over  printed.  Thsy  are  iinfnlarly 
iatsrarting  aa  portraits  of  a  vifforous  mind  tUtiiKling  aAsr 
tratli,  amid  manf  prcjudieei,  which  fVom  the  itate  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  in  which  he  was  bom,  have  a  claim  to  much 
indnlffence.  One  of  them  (entitled  Ember  Week)  it  eorlmis 
for  ita  lively  aceonnta  of  the  rode  state  of  London,  it  that 
time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  manners  of  the  citiasos. 
The  most  iodustiions  Ilistortano  of  speculative  PhikMopbf, 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  more  than  a  few  of  hb  works. 
Aeeidentallj  I  have  been  mora  fortunate  In  this  respect,  than 
those  who  have  written  hitherto  on  the  onhappr  PkiU§&pk*r 
tf  JMa:  as  out  of  eleven  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  pre- 
served to  oi,  I  have  had  an  opportanity  of  perusing  aiz.  I 
was  told,  when  in  Germanf,  that  there  is  a  complete  collee- 
Uoo  of  them  in  the  Rojal  Library  at  Copeshagsa.   If  so,  it 


yfnim  Soerataa  ii  Bobaol  idbi^  AaaBa  ib  oaa ' 
Cyroa  the  yooDgar,  ^gaiial  Kin^ 

hadaaantliewanliaAva;  oailharbBd 

in  the  anny,  but  only  idlowvd  tlia  wpw  aa  a 

tear,  %k  the  tove  and  ooovamatiaa  of  Ptanaa^lii 

fliand.   Hevraa  pwaantvffaanFlaUMiniaa— kf» 

aagefiom  die  king  to  the  Gndana.  aAar  AttQfm 

waa  alam  in  die  FIdd.  and  diey.  ft  IwDdfia  tf  1 

lefttotfaamaelvaainlhe  nidaiof  tte  Mm^ 

ri^  cat  off  fioaa  their  aamotf  hf 

livens  and  many  hundrad  milaai    TIm 

poitodk  that  diay  afaoold  deiivar  op  thait 

aofamit  ttiemaalvaa  to  tiia  Kiqgia  inaray.   T»  wUA 

maaaaga^  hefoa  aoawar  waa  Bftdtb  divaaa  of  Iheail 

confcned  Ikmiliarly  widi  Falinoa^  and 

raat  Xanophon  haf^aned  to  aayt  Wfaf, 

have  now  hot  two  thinga  lell^ooranM  ■ftdavvk 

toe;  and  if  wa  yield  np our  aim 

naa  of  oor  viitoat  Whaiato  FafinEoa^ 

aaid,'If  I  be  not  daoaivad.  Toaqg  Gaadamai^  |« 

are  an  Athenian,  and  I  baUavat  yoa  atadjy '. 

phy.anditiapiat^thatyoaaagf;  lNit|mi«aai 


abuaad,  if  yoa  think  ymir  TUtoa  obb 

King'a  pi»wer.'    Hera  waa  Iha 

ftOowad-whidi  w«i^  (Sml  thia 

Fhiloaoiiliar.  aftar  all  the  ^r^iint 

hi  pailaiy.fay 

6oC  dum«h  the  haaitofoli  Hm  K^^ 

tiiaa fiom  Babybn  toC^Mia^hi  MfiMy.iD 

an  the  Kingla  fiMoaai  to  the  aatanialuMBI  of 

and  the  aoooniagaaaant  of  tlia  GradaM.  ki 

fiaadingi  to  make  iawrnkm  opan  Hbm 

aa  waa  aflarwards  puipoaad  by  Jaaoo  iha 

attempted  by  Ageailaua  the  Spartan,  and 

by  Alexander  tlie  Macedonian,  all  igMit  Cle  giiw^ 

of  the  act  of  that  young  Scholar*' 

Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  grsat  mi 
disproportionate  power,  which  an  individual  of  as  » 
traordinary  talents  or  attainmento  may  exert  by  mmt- 
ly  throwing  off  all  restraint  of  .conacianca.  Wba 
then  must  not  be  the  power,  virhere  an  inditidaalrf 
consummate  wickedness,  can  oiiganize  into  the  asi^ 
and  rapidity  of  an  individiml  will  all  the  natvalal 
artificia!  fbrcea  of  a  populoiB  and  wicked  aatet 
And  could  we  bring  within  the  field  of  iamgiaan 
the  devastation  efiected  in  the  moral  world,  bf  ii 
violent  removal  of  old  costoma,  &miliar  ajmpsikia 
willing  reverences,  and  habits  of  anhordinaiioaaiBHt 
naturalised  into  instinct;  of  the  mild  inflaciMSitf 
reputation,  and  the  other  ordinary  propa  andaidmesi 
of  our  infirm  virtue,  or  at  leaat*  if  virtue  be  toe  ki|k 
a  name,  of  our  well-doing ;  and  above  alL  if  we  esrii 
give  form  and  body  to  all  theefiectoprodacedoaiht 
prindplea  and  diapoaitiooa  of  natkma  by  the  iaftdiBB 
feelings  of  inaecurily.and  the  aouKaickanii^asaissf 
unsteadiness  in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  soaalf;Ai 
horron  of  battle,  thoogh  the  miaariaa  of  a  wkalaaa 
were  brought  together  before  oor  ayaa  in  oaa  dai^ 
troos  field,  would  praaent  bat  a  tana  tragedy  ia  aw 
parison.  Nay,it  would  area  praaant  a  a%htafaHB> 
ibrt  and  of  elevatkn.  if  thia  field  of 
the  flgn  and  reaolt  of  a  nalkaal  vaaolva.  of  ai 
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will,  BO  to  die,  that  neither  deluge  nor  fire  ■hould 
tftke  away  the  name  of  Country  from  their  graven, 
mther  than  to  tread  the  clodi  of  earth,  no  longer  a 
Qountry,  and  themaelvee  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
iB&my.  What  ia  Greece  at  this  present  moment? 
It  is  ibe  CouNTET  of  the  heroea  from  Codnu  to  Phi- 
iDpoemen ;  and  so  it  would  be,  though  all  the  aanda 
oi*  Africa  should  cover  its  corn-fields  and  olive  gar- 
dens, and  not  a  flower  were  lefl  on  Hymettus  for  a 
to  murmur  in. 
If  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  in- 
the  human  being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly 
it  behove  us  to  enquire  into  its  source  and  causes. 
So  doing  we  shall  quickly  dkoover  that  it  is  not  vice, 
as  TJce.  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but  tyatematic  vice ! 
Vice  self^oonsistent  and  entire ;  crime  corresponding 
to  crime;  villany  entrenched  and  borricadoed  by  vil- 
Isny ;  this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its 
power.  The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right 
•mbles  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon  a  principle 
of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one  principle  all 
iIm  various  vices  c^  human  nature.  For  it  is  a  moam- 
Ibl  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
work  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  in- 
struments be  more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and 
•fstem.  Even  as  in  a  siege  every  building  and  gar* 
dan,  which  the  faithful  governor  must  destroy,  as  iro- 
psding  the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison,  or  fur- 
flwAiing  means  of  offence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a 
wound  in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered ; 
and  virtue,  because  it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of 
bar  energy  in  the  reluctance  with  which  she  proceeds 
to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes,  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  But  He,  who  has  once  said  with  bis  whole 
licart.  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  I  has  removed  a  world 
of  obstacles  by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter.  The 
load  of  Justice 

*'  CurvM  ronnd  Um  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  Tines 
Honoring  tiie  holj  boonda  of  property  !'* 

Bat  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight:  and  straight 
tfM  fearful  path 

**Of  UMcsnoon-bsIL    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Bbatrrinff  that  it  may  reach,  and  shaU'ring  what  it  rsach- 
es.*** 

Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which 
m  consistently  evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it 
finds  in  its  own  unsuitableness  to  human  nature.  A 
limit  is  fixed  to  its  power:  but  within  that  limit,  both 
as  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence,  there  is 
little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
vices  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  vir- 

*  WaUauUin,  from  Schiller,  bj  8.  T.  Coleridge.  I  retora 
my  thaoki  to  the  unknown  Author  of  Waverl^y,  Ooy  Man- 
MffiDt,  ^^'t  for  having  quotod  ihia  free  Trantlation  from 
Behiller'a  beat  (and  thertfart  most  neglected)  Drama  with  ap- 
pleme :  and  am  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I  have  derived  a 
peculiar  gratification,  that  the  fint  men  of  our  age  have  uni- 
ted in  giving  no  ordinary  praise  to  a  work,  which  our  anony- 
gMMW  critics  were  equally  unanimous  in  abusing  as  below  all 
eritidam :  though  they  charitably  addi>d.  that  the  fault  was, 
docbtlt-as.  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Translator's  doDsssi 
aad  incapacity. 
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tues :  and  those  too,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some 
combining  Principle,  which  assigns  to  each  its  due 
place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  themselves,  or  at 
begt  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In  our 
late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  oflen 
hear  even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and 
crimes  of  war,  and  soflening  or  staggenng  ^e  minds 
of  their  brethren  by  details  of  individual  wretched- 
ness ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding  blood,  they 
were  withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood 
would  flow  idly  in  our  veins!  thus  lest  a  few  should 
foil  on  the  bulwarks  in  glory,  they  were  preparing  us 
to  give  up  the  whole  state  to  baseness,  and  the  child- 
ren of  free  anoestorB  to  become  slaves,  and  the  fothers 
of  slaves ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  *'  Sono  di  tre  gene- 
razione  Cervelli:  Vuno  intende  per  m;  Vattro  infende 
quanta  da  akri  gli  e  moairo ;  U  teno  nou  intende  ni 
per  te  alesto  ne per  demonttraziane  d^aliri"  ** There 
are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  understands  of 
itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself 
nor  what  is  shown  it  by  others."  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  that  man  in  the  third  Class  of 
Brains,  for  whom  the  History  i>f  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the  preceding 
Text  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which 
flow  forth  from  principle  as  fipm  a  fountain.  So  little 
are  even  the  genuine  maxims  of  expedience  likely  to 
be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than  expedience, 
that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
Chapter-of-Contents  of  European  Ruin,  every  article 
might  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of 
some  maxim  that  had  been  repeatedly  laid  down,  de- 
monstrated, and  enforced  with  a  host  of  illustrations, 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Ba- 
con, or  Harrington.t  Indeed  I  can  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  which  was  not  distinctly  fore- 
told, and  this  not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a 
thousand  blanks  out  of  the  lottery-wheel  of  conjec- 
ture, but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain  consequences 
from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melancho- 
ly, but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigo- 
rous mind,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  liis- 
tory  of  Europe,  to  collect  the  weightiest  Aphorisms 
of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrating  by  appropriate 
foots  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to  render  less 
mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence. 
The  apt  motto  to  such  a  work  would  be.  —  "The 
Children  of  Darkness  are  wiser  in  their  Generation 
than  the  Children  of  Dght." 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by 
the  showy  mock  theories  of  imleamed  mock  thinkers, 
that  there  seems  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from  any  quar- 
ter rather  than  from  seriousness  and  reflection :  as  if 
some  invisible  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we 
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gave  up  the  pretence  of  thiuking  fur  ourselves.  But 
in  the  ftrat  place,  did  those,  who  opposed  the  theories 
of  invocators,  conduct  tlieir  unikeorttic  opposition  with 
more  wisdom  or  to  a  happier  result  ?  And  secondly, 
are  societies  now  constructed  on  principles  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  even  if  we  wislied  it, 
act  as  it  were  by  inttinctt  like  our  dtstaiit  Forefathers 
in  the  infancy  of  States  7  Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler 
than  to  think :  but  as  the  old  man  duth  not  become  a 
child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as  little 
can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing, which  has  once  learned  to  think.  Miserable  was 
the  delusion  of  the  late  mad  Realizerof  mod  Dreams, 
in  his  belief  that  he  should  ultimately  succeed  in 
transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into  tlie  unreastm- 
ing  hordes  of  a  Bab)'lonian  or  Tartar  Kmpire.  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity,  (so  desirable  for 
tyrants)  of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the 
plough  were  the  sole  implements  of  human  skill. 
Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  (^  a  people  which 
having  been  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate  all 
civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample 
down  all  ancient  Institutions,  Rights.  Distinctions,  and 
Privileges,  drag  us  backward  to  our  old  Barbarism, 
as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus — deemed  you  that  thus 
3n)u  could  re-create  the  unezamining  and  boisterous 
youth  of  the  world  when  the  sole  questions  were — 
**  What  is  to  be  conquered  7  and  who  is  the  most  fa- 
mous leader  7" 

In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received 
almost  at  the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can 
be  our  upholder  and  judge.  Let  the  importance  of 
this  Truth  procure  pardon  for  its  repetition.  Only  by 
means  of  seriousness  and  meditation  and  the  free  in- 
fliction of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself 
and  his  contemporaries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in 
preventing  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  not  from  the 
terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from  our  fear?  of  our 
own  thoughts,  ond  our  aversion  to  all  the  toils  of  re- 
flection ?  For  all  must  now  bo  taii<;ht  in  sport — Sci- 
ence, Morality,  yea,  Kelieion  itself.  And  yet  few 
now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  believmg  fancy 
and  in  a  happy  delusion.  Of  the  most  influensive 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guides,  (the  anonymous 
authors  of  periodical  publications)  the  most  part  as- 
sume this  character  from  cowardice  or  malice,  till 
having  begun  with  studied  ignorance  and  a  promedi- 
tated  levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie.  and  end 
indeed  in  a  pitiable  destitution  of  ail  intellectual 
power. 

To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  be- 
cause the  rcBLic,  (for  that  is  the  phrase  which  has 
succeeded  to  •'  The  Town,"  of  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second) — the  public  is  at  present  ac- 
customed to  fmd  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible 
Judge,  and  each  reader  complimented  with  excellen- 


cies, which  if  be  really  po«se«ed,  to  what  purpose  ■ 
he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  remiiid  hmwelf  uT  hii 
own  superiority!  I  cooiesi  that  I  think  widely dif^ 
ferent  I  have  not  a  deeper  oooTiclion  on  eartL  thu 
that  the  principles  both  of  Ttate,  Mormla.  and  Rrb' 
gion,  which  are  taught  in  the  commooeat  books  Un- 
cent  composition,  are  frlse,  injuriooa,  and  debsn^ 
If  these  sentiments  shouki  be  just,  the  oonseqoeaea 
must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  msn. 
who  professes  them  in  tinceiity,  dcaerves  a  patim 
hearing.  He  may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  whose 
penuasions  are  most  opposed  to  his  own,  in  the  woidF 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Nola :  **  Ad  ist  kar  qmaaa  ret. 
qualiacunqut  primo  videaniur  ai^fectM,  adteadite,  itf 
qtii  vobiit  formin  inmnire  videar,  aalteat  gmibui  iam 
niam  rationUms  cognoBtatit.'*  What  I  fed  deeplv. 
freely  will  I  utter.  Truth  ia  not  detractioo ;  and  ai> 
suredly  we  do  not  hate  him,  to  whom  we  tell  the 
Truth.  But  with  whomsoever  we  play  the  deceiver 
and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise.  We  aiv. 
indeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vileness  s 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wroog  wt 
have  committed  by  the  wtNthlessnesi  c€  the  ofaieci. 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  thestreoglhof 
my  talents,  but  with  the  deepest  assuranoeof  the  ji» 
tice  of  my  cause,  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  Battemsof 
the  folly  and  foolish  self-opinion  of  Che  halPinstmcied 
Many ;  to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal  eiplosioni 
and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  ligfatnii^  of  HcS' 
ven,  in  order  that  the  people  may  neith^  distinfutfe 
the  warning  flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  thooder! 
How  recently  did  we  stand  alone  in  the  wxirld !  And 
though  the  one  storm  has  blown  over,  another  but 
even  now  be  gathering:  or  haply  the  hollow  mnnatf 
of  the  Earthquake  within  the  Bowels  of  our  one 
Commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  tcrmr  than  ever  d^ 
the  Temi^wt  of  foreign  Warfare.  Therefore,  thoa^ 
the  fir»t  quatrain  is  no  longer  applicable,  yet  the  nio- 
ral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhortatioii  of  the  followizip 
^^onnet  can  iicAcr  be  8U(«rannuatcd.  With  it  I  coo- 
elude  llii:)  Niimlier.  thanking  Heaven!  that  I  hair 
communed  with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and 
hish-minded  author.  To  know  that  such  men  sn 
among  us,  is  of  itself  an  antidote  against  despondence. 

AnothfT  ywir : — Another  deadly  blow  ! 
Another  michty  Empire  orerthrown  ! 
And  we  are  kift.  or  shall  be  left,  alooe ; 
The  la«t  that  d.\rea  to  itnif  glo  with  the  Foe. 
*T\t  well :  fmm  this  day  forward  we  ahaJI  know 
That  in  ouraelvet  our  lafety  must  be  soupfat ; 
That  by  our  own  riicht  handi  it  must  be  wroof  kt; 
That  we  muat  stand  unpropt  or  be  laid  low. 
()  Dastard  !  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer'- 
We  fhall  exult,  if  They,  who  nik)  the  land. 
De  Men  who  hold  it«  many  bleaaings  desr, 
Wite,  uprifht.  valiant;  note  venal  Buid, 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  ftar. 
And  boDor,  which  they  do  not  Dnderslaiid. 

WOROSWOKTB. 
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inter  •§  libaie  colloqaeDtei. 


ESSAY  L 


O  MoMid  Lettan !  that  combine  in  one 
All  igee  put.  end  mmke  one  live  with  all : 
Bj  70U  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone 
And  the  Dead-Uviof  unto  Council  call ! 
By  Foo  the  Unborn  shall  have  commnnion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  as  befiill. 

Since  Writiocs  are  the  Veins,  the  Artenee, 
And  nodecaying  Ltfe-striogs  of  those  Hearts, 
TbsU  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall  exercise 
Tbeir  mightiest  powers  when  Nature  none  iniparte . 
And  the  strong  ooostitntioo  of  their  Praise 
Wear  out  the  infection  of  distemper'd  days. 

DANIEL'S  Mu»9itkilu», 


The  Intelligence,  which  produces  or  controls  hu- 
an  actioni  and  occurrences,  is  often  represented  by 
m  Mystics  under  the  name  and  notion  of  the  su- 
mne  Harmonist  I  do  not  mjrself  approve  of  these 
letaphorB :  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to  un> 
nvtami  that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed 
igectB  q€  our  comprehension  or  discursive  faculty. 
tit  certainly  there  is  one  excellence  in  good  music, 
I  which,  without  mysticism,  we  may  find  or  make 
B  analogy  in  the  records  of  History.  I  allude  to 
lat  sense  of  recog^it/ton,  which  accompanies  our 
mse  of  novelty  in  the  most  original  passages  of  a 
reat  composer.  If  we  listen  to  a  Syrmphony  of 
!iMAK08A,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not  only  to 
)cal,  but  almost  to  renew^  some  past  movement, 
QOther  and  yet  the  same !  Each  present  movement 
ringing  back,  as  it  were,  and  embodying  the  spirit 
r  some  melody  that  had  gone  befora,  anticipates  and 
Mms  trying  to  overtake  something  that  is  to  come : 
od  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 
rhen  having  thus  modified  the  Present  by  the  Past, 
e  at  tne  same  time  weds  the  Past  in  the  Present 
>  some  prepared  and  corresponsive  Future.  The 
uditor's  thoughts  and  feelings  move  under  the  same 
ifluence:  retrospect  blends  with  anticipation,  and 
[ope  and  Memory  (a  female  Janus)  become  one 
ower  with  a  double  aspect.  A  similar  efiect  the 
eader  may  produce  for  himself  in  the  pages  of  IGa* 
Dry,  if  he  will  be  content  to  substitute  an  intalleo- 
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tual  complacency  for  pleasorable  lensatioD.  The 
events  and  chaiacters  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in 
music,  recal  those  of  another,  and  the  variety  by 
which  each  is  individualized,  not  only  gives  a  charm 
and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  likewise  reo- 
derB  the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afibrded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment 
and  the  fimcy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resem- 
blance firom  those  of  intentional  imitation,  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  revolving  upon  herself^  from  the 
masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  fipom  identity  of  opinions,  or  fiom  similar- 
ity of  events  and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resem- 
blance can  be  deduced.  On  the  oontraiy,  men  of 
great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mould 
the  age  in  which  they  are  bom,  most  first  motild 
themselves  upon  it  Mahomet  bom  twelve  centuries 
later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not  have 
been  a  false  Prophet ;  nor  would  a  false  Prophet  of 
the  present  generation  have  been  a  Mahomet  in  the 
sixth  century.  I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the 
deepest  interest  from  the  comparison  of  men,  whose 
characters  at  the  first  view  appear  widely  dissimilar 
who  yet  have  produced  similar  efiects  on  their  difler- 
ent  ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which 
on  examination  vrill  be  found  far  more  alike,  than 
the  altered  drapery  and  costume  would  have  led  us 
to  suspect  Of  the  heirs  of  fiime  few  are  more  re- 
spected by  me,  though  for  very  difibrent  qualities, 
than  Erasmus  and  Luther :  scarcely  any  one  has  a 
larger  share  of  my  aversion  than  Voltaire ;  and  even 
of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau  I  was  never  more 
than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  perhaps 
too  mdely  affront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed 
my  whole  creed  concerning  the  proportions  of  real 
talent  between  the  two  purifiers  of  revealed  Religion, 
now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the  two  modem  con- 
spiraton  againrt  its  authority,  who  are  still  the  Alpha 
ajod  Omega  of  Continental  Genius.  Yet  when  I  ab- 
stract the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure 
ordy  the  effects  produced  and  the  mode  of  producing 
them,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  idea  of  Voltaire. 
Rousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recal  in  a  similar  cluster 
and  connection  that  of  Erasmus,  Lather,  and  Mtin- 
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Tiiose  who  are  familiar  with  the  worki  of  ErasmuB, 
and  who  know  the  influence  of  hii  wit,  aa  the  pio- 
neer of  the  reformation ;  and  who  likewise  know, 
that  by  hi«i  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety  of  know- 
ledge  communicated  in  his  works,  he  had  won  over 
by  anticipntion  so  large  a  part  of  the  polite  and  let- 
tered world  to  the  Protestant  party ;  will  be  at  no  loss 
in  discovering  the  intended  counterpart  in  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  They  will 
see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  sohd 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  exten- 
sive at  a  cheap  rate,  l^  its  superHciality ;  that  the  wit 
of  the  one  w  alwap  bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peo* 
pies  and  enriches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an 
endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  inte- 
rests :  and  that  his  broadest  laughter  is  every  w  here 
translatable  into  grave  and  weighty  truth ;  while  the 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  without  imagery,  without  cha- 
racter, and  without  that  pathos  which  gives  the  ma- 
gic charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when  it  is  most 
perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,  but  far  too  ofVen 
in  liuitastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poor  low  trick  of  combining  the  ridicu- 
lous with  the  venerable,  where  he,  who  does  not 
laugh,  abhors.  Neither  will  they  have  forgotten,  that 
the  object  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and 
mummers  out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was 
propelling  a  woree  banditti,  fint  to  profane  and  pil- 
lage, and  ultimately  to  raze  it  Yet  not  the  less  will 
they  perceive,  that  the  effects  remain  parallel,  the  cir- 
cumttancet  analc^ous,  and  the  instruments  the  same. 
In  each  case  the  effects  extended  over  Europe,  were 
attested  and  augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage 
of  thrones  ami  dignities,  and  are  not  to  he  explained 
but  b>'  extraordinary  industry  and  a  life  of  literature; 
in  both  instances  the  circumstancts  were  supplied  by 
an  age  of  hopes  and  promises — the  ogo  of  Erasmus 
restless  fn^m  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  knuw- 
ledgo,  that  of  Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined 
superiority.  In  the  voluminous  works  of  both,  the 
im^rumenfs  employed  are  chiefly  those  of  wit  and 
amusive  erudition,  and  alike  in  lx)th  the  errors  and 
evils  (real  or  imputed)  in  Rcliirion  and  Politics  are 
the  objects  of  the  Iwitter)'.  And  here  we  must  stop. 
The  two  Men  were  esfetitially  difl^erent.  Exchange 
mutually  their  dates  and  spheres  of  action,  yet  Vol- 
taire, had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  could  not  have 
made  up  an  Erasmus ;  and  Erasmus  must  have  emp- 
tied himself  of  half  his  greatness  and  all  his  good- 
*«ess,  to  have  become  a  Voltaire. 

Shall  we  succeed  better  or  worse  with  the  next 
pair,  in  this  our  new  dance  of  death,  or  rather  of  the 
!«hadows  which  we  have  brought  forth — two  by  two 

from  the  historic  ark  ?  In  our  first  couple  we  hove 
ai  least  secured  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though  we 
failed  as  to  the  agents,  we  have  maintained  a  fuir 
analogy  in  the  actions  and  the  objects.  But  the  he- 
roic Luther,  a  Giant  awaking  in  his  strength !  and 
the  crazy  RoL'gsE.\u,  the  Dreamer  of  love-sick  Tales, 
and  the  spinner  of  speculative  Cobwebs ;  shy  of  light 
as  the  Mole,  but  as  quick-eared  loo  for  every  whisper 
of  the  public  opinion ;  the  Teacher  of  stoic  Pride  in 
hii  principles,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid  Vanity  in  his 


feelings  and  ctrnduct  From  what  point  of  iikencB 
can  we  commence  the  oompariaon  between  a  Lntkf 
and  a  Rousseau  t  And  truly  had  I  been  seekinf  fa 
characteri  that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  ckself 
resemble  each  other,  and  tlus  too  to  our  fim  uppn' 
hensions.  and  accordmg  to  the  common  rules  of  !■>> 
graphical  comparison,  I  could  scarcely  have  mde  i 
mure  unlucky  choice :  unless  I  had  desired  AsiBf 
parallel  of  the  German  **  Son  fxf  Thunder"  sod  iki 
Visionary  of  Geneva,  should  sit  on  the  same  bcadk 
with  honest  Fluellen*8  of  Alexander  the  Great  ad 
Harry  of  Monmouth.  Still,  however,  the  saaie  ■iii> 
logy  would  hold  as  in  my  former  instanee ;  the  c^ 
fects  produced  on  their  several  ages  l^  Luther  tod 
Rousseau,  were  commensurate  with  eadi  other,  isi 
were  produced  in  both  cases  by  (what  their  CQOini> 
poraries  felt  as)  serious  and  vehement  eloquence,  ud 
an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling :  and  Lather,  sol 
less  than  Rotisseau,  was  actuated  by  an  afanast  super 
stiiious  hatred  of  superstition,  and  a  turbulent  pr^ 
dice  against  prejudices.  In  the  relatioo  too  wUd 
their  writings  severally  bore  to  those  of  Erssassad 
\'oltairo,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  coopenHd 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  ia 
own  class  of  admirers  and  Proselytes,  the  paialkl  ■ 
complete. 

I  cannot,  however,  rest  here !  Spite  of  the 
incongruities,  I  am  disposed  lo  plead  for  a 
blonce  in  the  Men  themselves,  for  that  similarity  m 
their  radical  natures,  which  I  abandoned  all  prelcBCS 
and  desire  of  showing  in  the  instances  of  Voltaiie 
and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readers  must  think  of 
Luther  not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  might  ban 
been,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  age  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Swiss  Philosopher.  For  iKx 
purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages  vthich 
he  derived  from  his  own  times,  and  must  eonieroplax 
him  in  his  natural  weaknesses  as  well  as  in  his  origi- 
nal strength.  Each  referred  all  things  to  his  em 
ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed  widely  diflerenl  in  ihi 
one  and  in  the  other :  and  this  was  not  the  least  of 
Luther's  many  advantoges,  or  (to  use  a  fiivorife 
phrase  of  his  own)  not  one  of  his  least  favors  of  fn- 
ventinc^  gmre.  Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  ks 
standard  fn>m  a  common  measure  already  receired 
by  tlie  good  nnd  wise :  I  mean  the  inspired  writiD^i 
the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previously  restored 
among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  synps- 
thy  with  others,  moderates  our  feelings,  as  well  si 
strengthens  our  convictions:  and  lor  the  mind,  whicb 
opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  it  is  more 
especially  desirable,  that  there  should  exist  an  oljeC. 
out  of  itself,  on  which  it  may  fix  its  attention,  on! 
thus  balance  its  own  energies. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  inauspicious  ^-i- 
rit  of  his  age  and  birth-place,*  had  slipped  the  csbit 

*  Infidelity  was  so  comnoo  in  Genevs  about  that  time,  ita: 
Voltiire  in  one  of  bia  LeUera  cxulla,  that  in  thi«,  CaUie'i 
own  Citr.  some  half  dozen  only  of  the  muet  ifDorani  befier* 
cd  in  Christianity  under  any  fonn.  This  woa.  no  doaht.  ok 
of  Voltaire*!  usual  liot  of  ezafgeratioa :  it  in  not  bo«r»*vrS 
be  denied,  that  here,  and  throofhout  Switzerland,  he  and  tk 
dark  Master  in  whose  service  be  employed  himaslf,  bad  ■» 
pie  groonds  of  trionph. 
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I,  and  steered  by  the  compejM  of  unaided 
lorant  of  the  hidden  currents  that  were 
n  out  of  his  course,  and  too  proud  to  con- 
thful  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his 
But  the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily 
tnt  on  his  understanding ;  his  constitutional 
f  pampered  into  a  morbid  excess  by  soli- 
wild  dreams  of  suspicion ;  his  hypochon- 
icies  of  hosts  of  conspirators  all  leagued 
1  and  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch- 
whose  machinations  he  attributed  every 
hap,  (all  as  much  the  creatures  of  his  ima- 
I  if  instead  of  Men  he  had  conceived  them 
mal  Spirits  and  Beings  preternatural) — 
least  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in 
t-work  of  his  nature :  they  were  parts  of 
limself  And  what  corresponding  in  lani 
)t  to  speak  of  degree^  can  we  delect  in  the 
}f  his  supposed  parallel  f  This  difficulty 
St  itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who 
heir  knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  mea- 
)hy  met  with  in  **  The  Lives  of  eminent 
"  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  Histories 
n  or  Milner:  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent 
f  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
t  of  the  subject,  a  Life  of  the  Man  Luther, 
of  Luther  the  TheoU^aUt  is  still  a  deside- 
nglish  Literature,  though  perhaps  there  is 
for  which  so  many  unused  materials  are 
1  printed  and  in  manuscript* 


ESSAY  II. 


:,  mott  important  to  the  best  interests  of  Mao- 
ral  ai  w«,11  aa  ipiritual,  that  certain  Workt.  the 
umber  of  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  thoold 
bed  from  all  other  Worki.  not  in  a  degree  onlj 
iind  7  And  that  these  coOfctiTely  ibould  form 
which  in  all  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Morality 
lurte  ii  to  be  made,  and  from  the  deciaions  of 
m  dare  appeal  1  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  Book 
1  charactered  be,  as  the  Koran  itself  suffices  to 
ifhty  Bond  of  Union,  among  nations  whom  all 
lend  to  separate ;  if  moreover  the  Book  revered 
r  forefathers  has  twen  the  Foster-nurse  of  Learo- 
arkest,  and  of  Civilization  in  the  rudest,  times : 
*  this  so  vast  and  wide  a  Blesatng  is  not  to  be 
s  Delusion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the  Imper- 
d  Scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions 
ow,  I  pray  you,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should 
kbout  and  secured,  otherwise  than  by  a  special 
)nt  to  this  one  Book,  exclusivdif,  of  that  Divine 
uniform  and  perfect  middle  toay,  which  in  all 
lafe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether 
r  defect  1  But  again  if  this  be  true,  (and   what 

ctionate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr. 
>f  the  many  illustrious  Nurslings  of  the  College 
eem  it  no  small  honor  to  have  belonged — Jesua, 
renders  it  painful  to  me  to  assert,  that  the  above 
a  almost  equally  true  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus.  But 
ir  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  hi« 
onfemporaries.  must  have  discovered,  that  Jortin 
collected  sufficient,  nor  the  best,  materials  for  his 
(perhaps  from  that  very  causa)  be  grew  weary 
before  he  had  made  a  full  use  of  the  scanty  ma- 
1  be  had  collected. 
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Protestant  Chriitian  wdrthy  of  his  baptinnal  dadieatloa  will 
deny  its  truth)  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  and  ovsr-atoro 
in  our  censures  of  the  mistakes  and  infirmities  of  those,  who 
pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraordinary  Inspiration  have 
been  raised  up  by  Ood*a  providence  to  be  of  highest  power 
and  eminence  in  the  reformation  of  his  Church.  Far  rather 
does  it  behove  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  instaaoea  the  pec- 
cant humor  native  to  the  man  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
faithful  study  of  that  only  faultless  Model,  and  corrected  into 
an  unainning,  or  at,  least  a  venial,  Predomimance  in  th« 
Writer  or  Preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  Infirmity  of 
a  sealous  BoUier  in  the  Warfare  of  Christ  has  been  made 
the  very  mould  and  ground-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gift* 
and  virtues.  Grateful  too  we  shookl  be,  that  the  very  Fanlta 
of  (hmouB  Men  have  been  fitted  to  the  age  on  which  they 
were  to  act :  and  that  thna  the  folly  of  man  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  his  mercy 
to  mankind.  ANON. 


WHOCvm  has  ■ojoumed  in  Eisenach,*  will  as- 
suredly have  visited  the  Wartkburg,  interesting  by 
■0  many  historical  associations,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from  the  City 
Gate.  To  this  Castle  Luther  was  taken  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  the  FifUi 
had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  limited  his 
safe  convoy  to  one-and-twenty  days.  On  the  last  bat 
one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  viray  to  Walte^ 
shausen  (a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  sooth-east  of  Eisenach)  he  was  stop- 
ped in  a  hollow  behind  the  Castle  Altenstein,  and 
carried  to  the  Warteburg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  up  Lother,  as 
one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 
ordered  John  of  BerleptKh  the  governor  of  the  War- 
teburg and  Burckhardt  von  Hundt,  the  governor  of 
Altenstein,  to  take  Luther  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Castles,  without  acqtiainting  him  which ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Ac- 
cordingly they  took  him  to  the  Warteburg,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  reformation 
ovret  many  of  Luther's  most  important  labors.  In 
this  place  he  wrote  his  works  against  auricular  con- 
fession, against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract  on  the 
abuse  of  Masses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic 
vovn,  composed  his  Exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68 
Ptalms,  finished  his  Declaration  of  the  Magnificat, 
began  to  write  his  Church  Homilies,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  Here  too,  and  during  this  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  the  Devil, 
the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which  surely,  no 
one  will  have  visited  the  Warteburg  without  having 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  good  Catholic  who  is, 
or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was,  the  Warden  of 
the  Castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  very  super- 
cilious or  a  very  incurious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself 
by  means  of  his  pen-knife,  that  the  said  marvelloiM 
blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils  of  the  scrubbiug 
brash,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  for  ever ;  and  witli 


•  Dorofafluge  dareh  Dostchlaod,  die  NJsdsriaisIs  nad  Frank 
raieh:  swcitw— TbsiL p.  198. 
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tlw  •dmiBge  ovw  moit  of  in  kindied,  tint  biiiig 
Qspable  of  m  doofala  inlarpratiiioii.  it  ii  flqually  ikt- 
taring  to  Ilia  Pnnamud  and  the  V^m^tVod  m  nfud- 
ed  fay  dw  woiid«w]oviiig  aealoii  of  boiii  paitiaa* 
•qwlfttth. 

Whfllliar  ttud  great  man  eter  did  throw  hie  ink- 
rtwd  at  ha  SatanioMyerty,  whether  he  efer  hearted 
of  the  eiplait,  and  hiiMelf  deciared  die  dark  Uoloh 
on  Ue  Stndf-Wall  fai  die  Wertebmg,  to  be  the  reanlt 
and  relict  of  due  anthorJike  hand  grenade,  (happilj 
Ar  Mankind  be  need  liii  inltetand  at  other  tioMe  to 
better  porpeie^  and  widi  more  elleedve  ImtiU^ 
^gainrt  die  aidi-fiend)  I  leave  to  my  reeder'e  own 
jndgBMDt;  on  condition,  boweYor,  that  he  hae  previ- 
omiy  permed  Lnther'e  table-talk,  and  other  writingi 
of  the  mme  itamp^  of  lome  of  hie  moit  illuttriooa 
eenlwpowiiai,  which  contain  fcrte  rtill  moreetwmge 
and  whimoinal,  relatod  by  diemelvee  and  of  them- 
aalfe%  and  aoeompanied  widi  nlemn  proteatationi 
ofdieTMh  of  their  ataleaMnik  Lodier'i  tBble4aik. 
wfaioh  to  a  tndy  pbihiaophic  mind,  will  not  be  lem 
imereBdng  than  Renmean*^  ponfemioni,  I  haYe  not 
myaelf  die  maani  of  oonanlting  at  proaant,  and  cannot 
thenftve  ai^Ti  whadwr  thia  inkiiot  adventure  ii,  or  ii 
UBt^  told  or  faftrnd  to  m  it;  hot  many  conideratnni 
Ineiine  me  to  give  credit  to  the  atoiy. 

Lndwr'e  tmrmitdng  litemiy  labor  and  hie  aedan- 
toiy  mode  of  liA^  during  hii  confinement  in  the 
Warteboig,  where  be  wae  treated  widi  die  gieatert 
kindnem,  end  eqjoyed  eveiy  liberty  oonekient  with 
bmownaalety.bad  begun  toundemiine  hia  ftnner 
omMwIly  atnng  bealdi.  He  enflteed  mai^  and 
■ortdiHTMringeflbdiofindjgcadonandadamiifed 
rtito  of  the  digeedve  organa.  Melancdion,  whom  he 
had  deiired  to  oooaoh  the  Phyaiciani  at  £rfurdi,ient 
him  oome  de-obttmeat  medicinea,  and  die  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  ezerciie.  At  fint  he  ibl- 
towed  the  advice,  sate  and  laboured  ie«,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  die  chase;  but  like  the  young  Pliny, 
he  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for  this  favorite 
amusement  of  die  **Gods  of  the  earth,"  as  appean 
fiom  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Geoige  Spalatin,  which 
1  translate  for  an  additional  reason :  to  prove  to  the 
admireia  of  Rousseau,  (who  perhaps  will  not  be  less 
afl&onted  by  this  biographical  parallel,  than  the  leal- 
ooB  Lutherans  will  be  ofiended)  that  if  my  comparison 
sbuuld  torn  out  groundless  on  the  whole,  the  fiiilure 
will  not  have  ariaen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibil- 
ity in  our  greet  reformer,  or  of  angry  aversion  to  those 
m  high  places,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressors 
of  their  rightful  equals.  « I  have  been,"  he  writes, 
"  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bittersweet  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  heroes :  we  have  caught  two  hares, 
and  one  brace  of  poor  litde  partridges.  An  employ- 
ment this  which  does  not  ill  suit  quiet  leisurely  folks : 
for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and  dogs,  I  have 
had  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
general  appearance  of  tho  scene  and  the  mere  look- 
mg  on  occasioned  me,  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to 
think  of  the  mystery  and  emblem  which  lies  beneath 
It  For  what  does  this  symbol  signify,  but  that  the 
Devil,  diTough  his  gi^dless  honlsman  and  dogs,  the 


mfBtoiyi  aa  at  Biy 

•Uve  one  poor  Utda  ban,  and  I  bad  cnmUM  I 

the  deeve  of  mygVMt  ooat 

short  dirtanoafiem  it,tkadqgB  in  Aai 

dwpoorbara.  aMh,tan.iBdwfiayif*illpi| 

Saton,  drnt  he  dertvoya  even  dm  anh  Art  UI9 
Hved,  and  tranfaka  hiweif  Itaia  abmiafidiig 
eotiaatiaa.  OraDehhnndi«lhanlk(iaMflii#r 
In  aaodier  pasmge  be  toOa  hia  mamimim,^] 
know  it  is  hard  to  bra  Ptino%  and  art  ill 
grae  a  Robber,  and  tlw 
Robber."    Of  nor  Hanty  the  E^ghli,  hi  ^Ml  i 


Xiog  of  England.   The  |gBonMak«ia>U 
aoeh  Si  one  natumUy  aqmato  fiom  a  But  bit  I 
lattonem  and  impnd«it6hialMM4li^kriir|a 
And  in  hii  eiieolar  lattar  to  tka  FkiMMbW 


of  dwPtaMant'aWar.bansaa  a 
matoiy,and  hoUa  firth  a  doaHiaa  wkkk 
near  on  the  baly  right  of  aaaoiM 
wall  remain  nntwnalaiid. 

Had  Udier  bwn  UiBNlf  n  Fkineibha 
have  desired  better  trBatmanlthaAh»iM«Nl4il| 
hii  eight  BBondiB' rtay  in  tka  Wntobmci 
aeqneooe  of  a  mora  Inraaaaa  dint  teihalid  W 
aceuatomed  tob  be  waa  plagnad  wtt 
fimn  die  •<  Hash  and  die  DaviL"  It  k 
hie  letters*  that  he  snflered  under 
his  nervous  system,  the  common 
digertion  in  men  of  aedanmiy  habito,  wbawttil 
same  Ume  intense  thinken:  and  ttua 
added  to,  and  revivif)ring,  the  impression 
him  in  early  Iifo,  and  fostered  by  the  theokgialqi 
tems  of  his  manhood,  is  abnndanAy  sofBrirtt  •« 
plain  all  his  apparitions  and  all  hk  nightly  cmk 
with  evil  spirits.  I  see  nothing  irapeobable  iaf 
supposition,  that  in  one  of  thoee  nniMBisiism  k 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  altemationa  of  thtds 
ing  with  the  half-waking  atale,  wbicb  ia  llf  I 
wUching  time^ 

• **d«SISMS 

Wbereio  the  «>irits  hold  thslr  wont  to  vslk." 


kt] 
La 
iiri 


the  fruitful  matrii  of  Ghosta — ^I  see  notbiiig  iafR 
ble,  that  in  some  one  of  thoee  momeniary  shmk 
into  which  the  suspension  of  all  Tbooght  ia 
plenty  of  intense  thinking  eo  oflen  passes; 
should  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  Room  i 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing  Table  and  aO 
plements  of  Study,  as  they  really  eiiatod,  aa 
same  time  a  brain  image  of  the  Devil,  vivid 
to  have  acquired  apparent  Ovtmrn,  and  a 


*  I  can  ■carcsly  oooemve  a  mors  dnttlafiil  V( 
mitht  be  made  fron  Liitb«r*t  ^-f^wa.  sausiiisli 
that  were  written  from  the  Wartabwc  if  th«  1 
lated  in  the  ample,  miewr,  idiomatio,  k§mrtM 
of  the  oritinaL  AdUBcnIttaak  I  odmii—aB^ 
ble  for  any  man,  however  gtmi  hii  taloBli  m 
wboee  fevoriteTeadiaff  has  not  laia  loss  tntimi  da 
writen  from  Edward  the  Sixth  to  Ghaiiaa  Iha  FinL 
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K^faiatad  by  the  proportion  of  its  diatiiicliiefli  to  that 
f  iIm  obiectB  really  impreMod  oo  the  outward  ■enm. 
If  ihH  Chriitian  Hercules,  thii  heroic  CleaoMr  of 
km  Augean  Stable  of  Apostasy,  had  been  bom  and 
Bdutaled  in  the  present  or  the  preceding  generatioo, 
h»  would,  doubtless,  have  held  himself  lor  a  man  of 
IHHUB  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith  alone 
hm  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains 
wlndi  he  did  remove.  The  darkness  and  superrti- 
im  of  the  age,  which  required  such  a  Reformer,  had 
■oalded  his  mind  ibr  the  reception  of  ideas  concero- 
\mg  bimseli;  better  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and 
HHhosiasm  necessary  An-  the  task  of  reformation, 
Usee  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was 
to  influence.    He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  super- 

influies,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a 
Warrior,  fighting  as  the  General  of  a  small 
tet  frithfnl  troop,  against  an  Army  of  evil  Beings 

by  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  These  were  no 
Beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a 
PmI  indeed,  as  great  a  Poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age 
•r  coontry ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
mastered  the  Poet's  own  mind !  He  was  poe* 
with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
LcmiEa  did  not  writer  he  acted  Poems. 
Hm  Bible  was  a  spiritual  indeed  but  not  mjtgurative 
wmoarj  in  his  beUef ;  it  was  the  magaane  of  his 
mlifce  stores,  and  from  thence  be  was  to  arm  him- 
mUi  and  lupply  both  shiekl  and  8w*ord,  and  javeUn, 
li  Ibe  elecL  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 
ftndeni,  in  his  Chamber  in  the  VVarteburg,  with  his 
■idnight  Lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the  hite  Travel- 
lir  in  the  distant  Plain  of  Bitchoftroda^  as  a  Star  on 
lb*  Mountain !  Below  it  lies  tlie  Hebrew  Bible  open, 
m  which  he  gaxes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
krooding  over  some  obscure  Teit,  which  be  desires 
to  make  plain  to  the  simple  Boor  and  to  the  humble 
4ftiaui,  and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own 
iBUinl  and  living  Tongue !  And  he  himself  does 
MM  anderstand  it !  Thick  dorkncw  lies  on  the  origi- 
m1  Teit,  be  counts  the  letten,  he  calls  up  the  ruots 
if  c«K>h  aeparate  word,  and  questions  tlicm  as  the  la- 
■iliar  Spirits  of  an  Oracle.  In  vain !  thick  darkness 
continues  lo  cover  it !  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawns 
iiriMJgh  iL  With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches 
(ur  the  VuLUATR.  bis  okl  and  sworn  enemy,  the 
WM'berous  confederate  of  the  Roman  .\ntichrist, 
lihich  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  re-rebukes  for 
idulatrous  folsehoods.  that  had  dared  place 

**  WrtUs  dw  ■SBCtoary  itMlf  tlwir  stiriMt. 


••»- 


Now — O  thought  of  humiliation— be  miist  infreat  its 
aid.  See!  there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  work- 
•d-in  a  phraae  whi<:h  favon  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
the  intercession  of  Saints,  or  the  eflkacy  of  Prayers 
fiv  the  Dead.  And  what  is  worst  of  all.  tlie  interpre- 
ia  plausible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be 
info  this  meaning:  and  no  other  meaning 
»ms  to  lie  in  it,  ixme  to  hover  afaitt  it  in  the  heights 
w£  Alleqviry,  none  to  lurk  Untath  it  even  in  ihe  depths 
9i  Cabala  *  This  is  the  work  of  the  Tfni|tic*r !  it  is  a 
clood  of  darknsw  ootgurad  up  between  the  truth  of 


the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyea  of  hie  nndewfindiiigi 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  ooe^  and  for  a  trial  of  hit 
fiiith!  Must  he  then  at  length  oonfosB,  must  he  iQb> 
Kribe  the  name  of  LirmBa  to  an  Eiposition  which 
consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idolatrooi 
Hierarchy?    Never!  never! 

There  still  remaina  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks , 
anterior  to  the  Church  itself,  could  extend  no  support 
to  itsoorruptiona— the  Septuagint  will  have  pro&ned 
the  Altar  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  Noatrila 
of  the  univeisal  Bishop  to  snuff  up^  And  here  again 
his  hopes  are  baffled !  Exactly  at  this  perplexed 
passage  had  the  Greek  Translator  giveo  hii  under- 
standing a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  pinea. 
O  honored  Cuther !  as  easUy  migfatest  thou  eonvert 
the  whole  City  of  Rone,  with  the  Pope  and  the  con- 
clave of  Cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
from  the  words,  and  mikimg  bmi  wards,  of  the  Aid- 
andrine  Version.  Disappointed,  despondent,  eoiaged* 
ceasing  to  fib'nA,  yet  continuing  his  biain  on  the 
stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought;  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fonciea,  to  reoollectioos  of 
past  peisecutions,  to  uneasy  fears  aiMi  inward  deft* 
ances  and  floating  Images  of  the  evil  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author;  he  sinks,  without  perceiv- 
ing it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber:  during  which  hii 
brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
wouM  have  been  mere  ikottgku  before  now  (the  action 
and  counterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  iroprw- 
sions  being  witbdmwn)  shape  and  condense  them- 
selves into  tkimga,  into  rsalities !  Repeatedly  halA 
wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as  often  re-ckiaing,  tha 
objects  which  really  surrounded  him  form  the  place 
and  scenery  of  his  drsam.  All  at  once  he  sees  the 
Arch-fiond  coming  forth  on  the  wall  of  the  mom, 
from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments 
of  his  former  meditation:  the  Tnk-stand,  which  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  using,  beeoasss  associated 
with  it :  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 

'.  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the 
helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  fully 

!  awakened,  be  wmgineM  that  he  huris  it  at  the  intru- 
der, or  not  improbably  in  the  fiist  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, w  bile  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  e>-ce  are 

'  possessed  l^  the  dream,  he  achtaUif  hurls  iL    Some 

i  weeks  after,  prriiaps,  during  which  interval  he  had 
often  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether 
to  deem  it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  he  discovers  for  the  first  lime  the 
dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having  ao 

I  tually  taken  place. 

I      Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  age 

I  and  country  in  and  iiir  which  he  was  bom.  Conceive 

.  him  a  citixen  of  Geneva,  and  a  contemporary  of  Vol- 
taire :  suppose  the  French  language  his  mother- 
temgue.  and  the  political  and  moral  pliilosophy  of  Kn- 
glish   Free-thinkers  rr-modellod   by   Parisian  Fort 

!  Ktprita,  to  have  been  the  iilifrcts  of  his  study ;— con- 
ceive this  change  of  nrrumstances.  and  Luther  will 

i  no  kmger  dieam  of  Fiends  or  of  Antichrist—  bm 
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will  we  have  no  dreomi  in  their  place  T  Ilia  melan- 
choly will  liave  changed  its  draper}* ;  but  will  it  find 
no  new  costume  wherewith  to  clothe  itself?  His 
impetuous  teroperaraent,  his  deep-working  mind,  his 
busy  and  vivid  imaginations — would  they  not  have 
been  a  trouble  U)  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing  was 
to  obey  his  jxiwer,  to  cease  to  be  that  whirh  had 
been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-conre|itions  of  what 
.1  ought  to  be  f  Hii)  senMibilily,  which  luund  objects 
for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suflering  in  the 
harmless  Brute,  and  even  the  Flowera  whirh  he  tnxl 
upon — might  it  nut  naturally,  in  an  unypiriluuhzed 
age.  have  wept,  and  trembled,  and  diifMilve<i,  over 
scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  slriici;los  uf  luvc 
with  duty  ?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  pns^(d  into  nigc, 
would  it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalities  of  man- 
kind, in  the  oppressions  of  governments  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  governed,  an  entire  instead  of  a  divided 
object  f  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitution,  a  gov- 
ernment of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social 
contract,  have  easily  supplie<l  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  Christ  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  visible  Church,  and  the  union  of  all  men  by  one 
liiith  in  one  charily  f  Henceforward  then,  we  will 
conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as 
pledging  itself  for  the  (lossible  realization  of  the 
structure.  We  will  lose  the  great  refi^rmer,  who 
.was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  him.  in  the  Pliilo 
sopher  of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misn^iply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  mis- 
understood, and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  direful  effects  of  his  sj-siem. 


ESSAY   III. 

Pcctora  cui  crcdani  ?  quid  me  Icniro  docibit 

Mordaccs  cum*.  quU  lonetui  rilicrc  noctt.>fl 

E\  quo  xumini  (iicii  tulorit  Unmima  «ub  umbrae? 

Omnia  paulaiim  cutttumit  kiniriur  K'tav. 

Vivfiulixjue  himul  murimur,  r:i;iimuri|ui;  manoiido.  ' 

Itc  umrn.  laoirmor !  purum  coli»  :i  iticra,  Damim  ! 

Nee  mibi  ponvniiunt  lirryin.T.    Xoii  omnia  U-rra; 

C>bruta!  vivit  amur.  vi\it  tiolor  I  orii  n«'?riiur  i 

Duicia  coDftpiceru:  fleru  cl  mcmuuB.se  rdictum  cat.  ) 

The  two  following  Hssavj*  I  devote  to  cluciilatiori, 
the  first  of  the  theorj'  of  Luther's  Appiaritions  t-tatod 
perhaps  to<>  briefly  in  the  prec«»<lmg  .Nuinlx?r:  the 
8e«H>nil  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  dilliiul- , 
ty.  which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  th<»  ' 
Friend  to  the  Render's  ready  cumprelinnsiun  of  the  ' 
principles,  on  Mliioh  the  apj:«inionts  are  trnmiulotl.  ' 
First.  I   will  endeavor  ti>  make  my  (;i»«»st-Theury 
more  clear  to  those  of  my  reader*,  who  are  r>rtun.ite 
enough  to  find  it  oljsrure  in  con.<e*itH>nce  of  their  own 
good  health  and  unshattere*!  ncr\cs.    The  winilow 
of  my  library  at  Keswick  is  r)ppi>site  to  the  flre-]»lare. 
and  look-"*  out  un  the  very  large  ganlrn  tliat  oct-iipics 
the  whole  hlope  of  the   hill   on   which  the  hon>e 
standf*.     f'i>ri?o«iiiently.  the  rays  of  the  likilit  transniif- 
ted  thnniiih  the  glass,  (i.  e.  the  rays  Ih'm  llu*  iranlcn. 
-he  oppwite  mounlaiiw.  and  the  hridce.  ri\er,  lake, 
wid  ^'ale  interjacent)  and  the  mys  reflected  from 


it,  (of  the  fire-place,  &c.)  enter  the  eye  at  the  i 
moment    At  the  coming  on  of  evening,  it  wu  br 
frequent  amusement  to  watch  the  image  or  rrdeciux 
of  the  fire,  that  seemed  burning  in  the  bushes  cr  be* 
tweeo  the  trees  in  diflercni  parts  of  the  gardcDoriiiie 
fields  be}-oad  it,  according  as  there  was  morr  c<  mm 
light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  among  tin.'  rea. 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  masuinjur 
piYiportioned  to  its  greater  or  lesawr  faintnesa.   Ko: 
still  as  the  darkness  increased,  the  image  of  the  £r( 
lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct;  lili  :s> 
twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  whta  iL 
outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  heraw 
a  perfect  looking-glass :  save  oidy  that  my  boou  x 
the  side  shelves  of  the  room  were  lettered,  as  it  Here- 
on their  backs  with  sLirs,  more  or  fewer  aa  the  i*t 
was  more  or  less  clouded,  (the  rays  of  the  stan  beiic 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.)    Now  suhcc 
tuie  the  Phantom  from  Luther's  brain  for  the  lusofft 
of  rtfltcfcd  light  (the  fire  for  instance;  and  the  torav  id 
his  nx)in  and  his  furniture  for  the  trantmilted  nyi 
and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an  appantr::i 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  wiuch  it  :> 
seen  together  with  real  objects.     1  have  lung  w»-hcC 
to  de\ote  an  entire  work  to  the  8ubject  of  Dre&w^ 
\'i>ions.  Ghosts,  Witchcraf),  A:c.   in   which  I  tax!:', 
first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  the  eduK  in- 
teresting and  best  attested  fact  of  each,  wlutfa  ba 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  booLi  '.: 
from  penunal  testimony.    I  might  then  explain  ic  i 
more  satisfiiclor}'  way  the  mode  in  which  our  ihouciia 
in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become  at  lime*  pertKt- 
ly  dramatic  (tor  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the  duLki: 
Wight  becomes  a  Shak«|)eare;  and  b\'  what  law  in 
Form  of  the  vision  apfiears   to  talk  to   us  it*  ■■«: 
thoiichts  in  a  voire  as  audiMe  a#  ibe  *haje  :s  \>::-.r 
and  this  too  ol'ic-ntiines  in  conitertc!  traiiw.  a:iJ  :■■ 
seldom  even  with  a  cuuconlratiim  of  p.j\\or  wr..ir 
may  ea>ily  mhjxjbsc  on  the  soiiruiesi  jridi.MiK:il>.  um- 
strui-led   in  the   Opfirf  and   ArviStUs  ol   the  lmr" 
poiv-se,  lor  Kevelations  and  gill"  of  Pn>rir:jre,   1:.  a. 
of  tlio  present  case.  I  will  only  remark,  that  i:  w-  ..:. 
apjicar  incredible  to  |x-rsi.»nH  not  ai*cuaion;«-i  ij  ;'it* 
snbilo  n'»ti(  os  of  K^lf-olifervaiion,  what  small  a::-  n- 
mole  resi'inMances.  what  mere  fiints  of  Iiki  iiOfw  !>.'. 
some  real  external  object,  eHjH?cially  if  thi  s:i;i,v  > 
aide\l  by  color,  will  sullice  to  make  a  \i\id  i*; -i.^-: 
ci>ni«ubstaniiale  with  the  real  object,  and  dcri^t  :r  r: 
it  an  outwani    jierceptibility.     l-vcn  whin  %\r  jS^ 
l»n»a(I  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  exjitM  iai:t-.n.  I  »* 
often  will  not  the  most  c<>iifu>ed  i^iitunds  uf  n:il'^ri  S 
heani  by  us  as  inarticulate  Round*  '     Fur  :n>:;u::e 
the  iKibMinc  of  a  bnM)k  will  appear  lor  a  moraei.:  :i:: 
voice  of  a  Friend,  lor  whom  we  are  waitin:r,  call.::: 
out  our  own  names',  &c.     A  shorl  meditation,  liicrt- 
fi»re,  on  the  great  law  of  the  iinajzination.  that  a  Lke- 
ncs.-  in  {tart  tends  to  beonne  a  likeiiew  of  the  v,h.\i. 
will  make  it  not  only  conceivable  but  probable.  Ti:s'. 
the  ink-stand  iliscif,  and  the  dark-colured  sfone  en  lV 
wall,  which  Luther  perhajs  had  nevt-r  till  iher.  i..' 
lii'cd,  iniuht  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  pr> 
diiction  of  the  Fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  whicL 
his  obtrusive  visit  was  refuelled. 
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A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  gboats  and 
ipparitiona.    I  answered  with  truth  and  simplicity : 
No,  madam  !  I  have  aeenfartoo  many  myadf.  I  have 
indeed  a  whole  memorandum  book  filled  with  records 
of  thoie  Phenomena,  many  of  them  interesting  as  facts 
and  data  for  Psychology,  and  afibrding  some  valuable 
materiala  for  a  theory  of  perception  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  memory  and  imaginatioa    "  In  omnem 
actum   Perceptionis  imaginatio  influet  efficienter." 
l¥oL.FK.    But  He  is  no  more,  who  would  have  real^ 
this  idea :  who  had  already  established  the  found- 
and  the  law  of  the  theory ;  and  for  whom  I  had 
ao  oAen  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during 
the  wretched  and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watch- 
ing and  instantly  recording  these  experiences  of  the 
'arorid  within  us,  of  the  *'  gemina  natura,  qua  fit  et 
fiM^t,  et  creat  et  creatur!"    He  is  gone,  my  friend! 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  loss  the  benefoctor 
of  my  intellect! — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men 
known  to  me,  added  a  fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  roost  patient  accuniry  in  experimental 
Philosopiiy  and  the  prouder  researches  of  metaphys- 
ical science ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  &ncy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  inexora- 
ble judgment ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful 
exquisiteness  of  taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in 
the  practical  relations  of  lifo  made  allowances  for 
fiiolts  as  quick  as  the  moral  taste  detected  them ;  a 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and  pre- 
eminent, for  alas !  the  genial  feelings  of  health  con- 
tributed no  spark  toward  it!  Of  these  qualities  I  may 
speak,  for  they  belonged  to  all  mankind. — ^The  high- 
er virtues,  that  were  blessings  to  his  friends,  and  the 
still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his  own  soul,  are 
themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awfolness 
of  prayer! — virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenness  and 
desolation  of  his  animal  being ;  wjiile  he  thirsted  with 
tiie  full  stream  at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied 
goodness  poured  out  to  all  around  him,  hke  the  mas- 
ter of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the  day  of  his  own 
gladness !    Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of  him 
alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and 
blight  the  very  grass  in  the  field. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Uav(i>~(  ivSstxwff^al  ri  T<a  v  itu^o'vuv.  KtvSvvn'u 
yap  rj*n<av  Ua^i  olov  "ovapj  itSta'^s  *'^airavTaf  xamr* 
a'v  va'Xiv  w"<nrcp  'virap  a*yvoiiv, 

Plato,  PdiU  p.  47.  Ed.  Bip. 

Trantlation. — It  is  difficalt,  excellent  friend !  to  make  any 
coroprebenMTe  truth  completelf  intelligible.  onIe«  we  avftU 
oarMlves  of  an  example.  Otherwise  we  may  as  in  a  dream, 
•eem  to  know  all,  and  then  as  it  were,  awaking  find  that 
we  know  nothing. PLATO. 


Among  my  earliest  impressions  I  still  distincdy  re- 
member that  of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of 
a  neighboring  Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the 
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name  of  Thk  G&kat  House,  its  exterior  havmg  oeen 
long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination  with  the 
feeUngs  and  fitncies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.*  Beyond 
all  other  objects,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  relieved  at  well  proportioned  intervals 
by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned  with  grand  or 
showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window  with  its  ude- 
panes  of  rich  blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange 
tints:  while  from  the  last  and  highest  the  eye  com- 
manded the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the  marbled 
pavement  of  the  great  hall  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  cm  which  it 
rested.  My  readers  will  find  no  difiiculty  in  trans- 
lating these  forms  of  the  outward  senses  into  their  in- 
tellectual analogies,  so  as  to  understand  the  purport 
of  the  Friend's  Landino-Placxs,  and  the  objects,  he 
proposed  to  himself,  in  the  small  groups  of  Essays  iii> 
terposed  under  this  title  between  the  main  divisioaa 
of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  would  have  stmk  within  me,  had 
I  not  soothed  my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipaticm 
of  many  readers — (whether  during  the  Writer's  lifo, 
or  when  his  grave  shall  have  shame4  his  detractors 
into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part 
in  this  selAflattery)  who  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able trouble  rather  than  read  "  as  in  a  dream  seeming 
to  know  all,  to  find  on  awaking  that  they  know 
nothing."  Having,  therefore,  in  the  three  preceding 
numbers  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  few  plants, 
of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  Geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the 
whole  physiognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  my  intro- 
ductory lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinc^ 
ly  from  our  present  site.  Within  a  short  distance 
several  ways  meet :  and  at  that  point  only  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
become  unsettled.  To  diflferent  persons  it  conveys  a 
difierent  idea,  and  not  seldom  to  the  same  person  at 
different  times ;  while  the  force,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  the  intelligibility  of  the  following  sections  de- 
pend on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  exclusively. 

Essays  from  I.  to  IV.  inclusive  convey  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  work :  the  Friend's  judgment 
respecting  the  style,  and  his  defence  of  himself  from 
the  charges  of  Arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  di»> 
course:  for  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  Reader's 


**  As  I  had  read  one  volume  of  these  tales  over  and  over 
again  before  my  fiAh  birth-day.  it  may  be  readily  coqjeetared 
of  what  sort  these  fancies  and  feelings  must  have  been.  The 
book,  I  well  remember,  used  to  lie  in  a  certain  comer  of  the 
pdirlonr-wiodow  at  my  dear  Father's  Viearage-hottse :  and  I 
can  never  forget  with  what  a  strange  mixture  of  obscure  dread 
and  intense  desire  I  used  to  look  at  the  volume  and  waUk  it. 
till  the  morning  sunshine  had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it. 
when,  and  not  before.  1  felt  the  courage  given  me  to  seise  the 
precious  treasure  and  hurry  off  with  It  to  some  soaoy  eomet 
in  oar  plsy-groond. 
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obMiration,  that  even  in  these  pre&tory  pages  prin* 
dpicfl  and  trutha  of  general  interest  fonn  the  true 
oontentB,  and  that  amid  all  the  usual  compliments 
and  courtesies  of  The  Friend's  first  presentation  of 
himself  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance  the  substantial 
object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicabiiity.  without  dis- 
guising the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morals  of 
mankind  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  L'ndcratandings : 
and  to  show  the  distinction  between  Attention  and 
Thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  ibrroor  as  a  habit 
or  dijtciplinc  w  ithout  which  the  ver>'  word.  Thinking, 
must  remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open ;  and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  fashionable  atyXe  with  all  its  accommodations 
to  paralyse  the  very  faculties  uf  manly  intellect  by  a 
series  of  petty  stimulants.  Afler  this  preparation, 
The  Friend  proceeds  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations 
common  to  the  whole  work  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
duty  of  communicating  Truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety, 
from  the  Fif^h  to  the  Sixteenth  Keaay  inclu&ive. 
Each  Fjony  will,  he  believes,  be  found  complete  in 
itself,  yet  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as 
one  disquisition.  Firet,  ihe  inexpediency  of  pious 
Frauds  IS  proved  from  liistory,  the  shameless  afver- 
tion  of  the  indifference  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  ex- 
posed to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer  given 
to  the  objection  derived  fnmi  the  im^KMwibility  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths  we  may 
attempt  to  communicate.  The  conditions  are  then 
deUiiled,  under  which,  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tions may  be  taught  without  danger,  and  proofr  given, 
both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  he.  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  Conscience,  takes  the 
surest  way  of  answering  the  purp«we8  of  Prudence. 
This  ifj.  imicoil.  t!ie  main  characterislic  of  the  mural 
system  tanelit  by  the  Kricmi  ihroniihoiit.  ihat  the  dis- 
tinci  f<in»>i!ilit  of  0)nwM]iienres  belongs  eiHusively 
to  that  intlnite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Al- 
mighty Will,  on  which  all  rf.»nse«iiicnro9  do|)cn(l; 
but  that  for  .Van— to  obey  the  simple  unajiidiiional 
conimnndnient  of  esthcwincr  rvory  act  thai  impiios 
aselt-contrKliction,  or  in  other  wonis,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  greatest  jwissible  Ilannony  in  the  com- 
ponent impu !>(.><)  and  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves 
the  effects  of  Prudence.  It  is.  as  it  were.  Prudence 
in  ghort'hanfi  or  cypher.  A  pure  Cons«'ience,  that 
inward  something,  that  ^eos  oiKdo^^  which  l)eine  ab- 
sr>ltite  uniifue  no  man  can  flisrrihi,  b«'i*au8o  every 
man  is  Itoiind  to  know,  and  even  in  the  eye  uf  the 
Law  is  held  to  be  a  jt*:-nton  no  loniier  than  he  may 
be  snp|.«>M»d  to  know  it — the  Conscience,  I  wiy.  iK'ars 
the  same  relation  to  ("kxl.  as  an  accurate  Time-piece 
l)ears  to  the  Siui.  The  Time-piece  merely  indicates 
the  relative  |withof  the  Sun,  \et  \\c  can  rcifulate  our 
plans  anil  pHK-eedincrs  by  it  with  the  same  t'^infidenco 
as  if  It  was  itself  the  eflicicnt  cause  (»f  light,  heat, 
and  till*  n'\«»lving  seasons  ;  on  the  self-evident  axiom, 
that  in  whatever  sen.se  two  things  (for  in>tniice,  A. 
ond  (*.  ]>.  K;.  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing  ;B.) 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  each  other. 
Cunniiiir  iv  circuitous  folly.  In  plain  Knglish,  to  act 
the  knave,  is  but  a  roundabout  way  of  playing  the 


fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  noC  pennil  himttlf  to 
call  an  action  by  its  pn^r  name  without  a  pRTioQi 
calculation  of  all  its  probable  conaequeneas,  may  be 
indeed  only  a  coxcomb,  who  ia  lookiiig  at  his  fapn 
through  an  opem-ghwa;  bui  be  nina  no  small  risk  of 
becoming  a  knave.  The  cfaancea  are  agaimi  bi& 
Though  he  should  begin  by  calculaiixi^  the  eoD*- 
quences  in  regard  to  <Mhen.  jret  by  the  mere  habit  oC 
never  contemplating  an  actioD  in  its  own  fopmtiDni 
and  immediate  relations  to  hia  moral  being,  it  ii 
scarcely  poesible  but  that  he  must  end  in  seliiriuini : 
for  the  YOU.  and  the  tbkt  will  stend  en  diflfermi  a> 
casions  for  a  thousnnd  diflerent  persons,  while  the  I 
ia  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  cmlcolatiDO.  Or 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expcdiL-ncy  aboold  pmapi 
to  the  same  outward  deed»  as  are  oommanded  by  iht 
law  of  reason ;  yet  the  doer  himself  is  debased. 
But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  re-actian  on  the  agenti 
own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculaiian,  tbm 
it  is  a  rule  that  dectroya  itself  m  Ihe  very  piepoand- 
iiig.  as  will  be  more  fully  demonatnitcd  in  Uie  second 
or  ethical  division  of  the  Friend,  when  we  shall  have 
detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  befween  aa 
or/ion  and  the  series  of  mcfions  by  which  the  ddenni- 
nations  of  the  Will  are  to  be  realized  in  the  worid 
of  the  senses.  Wliat  modification  of  the  latter  eor 
resfionds  to  the  ftmner,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  will  often  depend  on  time,  place, 
perKHw,  and  circumstances,  the  oonsideniifA  of 
which  requires  an  exertion  of  the  Jmdgwtent ;  hA 
the  action  itself  remains  the  same,  and  hke  all  other 
idian  pre-exists  in  the  reason.*  or  (in  the  moce  ex 
fMVfifive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosi^plueei 
language  of  St.  Paul)  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  hs 
cauKie  unci^nditional.or  with  no  other  than  thatmoc 
awful  condition.  a.«  si're  as  God  mvtth.  it  is  <••: 
These  remarks  arc  inserted  in  this  place,  becstse 
the  principle  admits  of  easiest  illii»iniiii'n  in  their.- 
stance  of  veracity  and  the  aclii>r»  cunnocted  with  :h* 
same,  and  may  then  he  intetliiiihly  applie«i  to  oihf  r 
departments  of  mon\liiy.  all  of  whirh  Wullasion  ::;• 
deed  considers  a."*  only  so  many  ditlerent  lonn»  •! 
truth  oiul  taI>eli(iod.  S)  far  the  Friend  ha.«  treato: 
of  oral  cuminuniralii>n  of  the  truth.  The  apphc-ah!- 
ity  of  i!»e  ^ame  principle  is  then  tnetl  and  alfirme!  \r. 
piihlicadons  by  the  Prt^ss,  firet  as  lH»l\\ct-n  the  irv'.- 
vidiial  and  his  own  fxm.science  aiiil  then  between  I'.r 
piibiislier  and  llie  state :  and  under  this  heid  ir.. 
Friend  has  consideretl  at  large  the  questions  <»j'a  irei 
Pres><  and  the  law  of  liU'l.  the  anomalies  and  (v. mi- 
liar diliiculties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  piis>'!'[c  ■'^> 
lutioncom|taUble  with  the  continuance  of  the  '<^rir.<r: 
a  solution  rising  out  of  and  justitled  by  the  ne«-ess^ri.y 
anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the  law  itseJi'.  lU 
confesses,  that  he  luiks  Uick  on  this  dibcu^Mun  o  r.- 
ceniing  the  Press  and  its  limits  with  a  «.iii.-f!i<l:-.'n 
unusual  to  him  in  the  review  of  hi>»  own  la!>.^rs  •  av : 
if  the  date  of  their  fir»i  pubUcalion  vJ^ptember,  W'.- 
l.>e  rememl)ered.  it  will  not  pcrha(w  Ijo  denied  on  aL 
imi^artial  i-omparist.Mi.  that  he  hiu<  treated  this  [ni«: 
im^Mirtant  subject  (fro  especially  interesting  in  the  j^"' 

*  See  the  Stattiman'i  Manual,  p  23. 
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■ent  times)  more  fully  and  more  syftematically  than 
it  had  hitherto  been.  Jnterum  turn  recti  oonscientiA, 
tum  illo  me  conaolor,  qa6d  octiinis  quibusque  certe 
noo  improbamor,  fortavis  omnibus  placituri,  nmul 
tlque  livor  obitu  cx>nquleverit 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  oom- 
iBenced,and  as  beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the 
steps  and  vestibule  of  the  whole  work,  with  an  en- 
forcement of  the  absolute  necessity  of  principles 
grounded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
root  of  all  genuine  expedience.    Where  these  are 
despised  or  at  best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual 
Twainefls  of  life,  and  consigned  to  the  ideal  world  of 
speculative  philosophy  and  Utopian  politics,  instead 
of  state- wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  ibr  the 
talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embar- 
FBseed  spendthrift — which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift 
off*  difficulties  and  dangers  when  they  close  upon  us, 
and  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  not  in  solid  and 
grounded  oounes  to  preclude  or  subdue  them.    We 
must  ccmtent  ourselves  with  expedient-makers — with 
fire-engines  against  fires,  Life-boats  against  inunda- 
tkxM;  but  no  houses  built  fire-pi)oof,nodams  that  rise 
above  the  water-mark.    The  reader  will  have  ob- 
served that  already  has  the  term,  reason,  been  fre- 
qoently  contradistinguished  from  the  understanding, 
and  the  judgment    If  the  Fnend  could  succeed  in 
folly  ex|daining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Riason, 
is  employed  by  him,  and  in  sadsfymg  the  reader's 
mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  apprehension 
concerning  the  intelligibility  of  these  Essays  from 
first  to  last   The  following  section  is  in  part  founded 
cm  this  distinction :  the  which  remaining  obscure,  all 
else  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.    In  the 
ai^ndix  to  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  the  Author  has  in- 
deed treated  the  question  at  considerable  length,  but 
chiefly  in  reUtion  to  the  heights  of  Theology  and 
Metaphysics.    In  the  next  number  he  attemjirts  to 
explain  himself  more  popularly,  and  trusts  that  with 
no  great  expenditure  of  atfention  the  reader  wiH  sat> 
iafy  hn  mind,  that  our  remote  ancestois  spoke  as  men 
acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described 
one  man  as  being  out  of  his  senses,  another  as  out  of 
his  wits,  or  deranged  in  his  understanding,  and  a  third 
as  having  losi  his  reason.    Observe,  the  umleratand- 
ing  may  be  deranged,  xceakened,  or  perverted ;  but  the 
reason  is  either  lost  or  not  lost  that  is,  wholly  present 
or  wholly  absent 


ESSAY    V. 


Mao  may  rather  be  defined  a  reliitioui  than  a  rational  charac- 
ter, in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  naj  be  fome- 
thing  of  Reason,  but  there  is  nothing  of  Refigion. 

HARRINGTON. 


If  the  Header  will  substitute  the  word  "  Under- 
standing "  for  "  Reason,"  and  the  word  "*  Reason  *'  Ibr 
**  Religion,"  Harrington    has   here  completely  ex- 
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pressed  the  Truth  for  which  the  Friend  is  contend- 
ing. But  that  this  was  Harrington's  meaning  is 
evident  Otherwise  instead  of  comparing  two  Acui- 
ties with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  faculty  with 
one  of  its  own  objects,  which  would  involve  the  same 
absurdity  as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be 
defined  an  astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because 
other  animals  possessed  the  sense  of  Sight  bat  were 
incapable  of  beholding  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  ot  the 
nebuloB  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  confirmation  be 
necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following  reflec- 
tions, the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  Philosopher. 
It  should  seem  easy  to  give  the  definite  distinction  of 
the  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  because  we  con- 
stantly imply  it  when  we  speak  of  the  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  one, 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal 
reason  ;*  but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of 
Undentanding,  perfectly  distinguishable  fiom  mere 
loBtinct  vve  ail  allow.  Few  persons  have  a  fiivorite 
dog  without  making  instances  of  its  intelligence  an 
occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  ez- 
closive  reference  to  the  Wisdom  in  Nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  storgd  or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts;  or 
of  the  hexangnlar  cells  of  the  bees,  and  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geometrical  de- 
monstration of  the  largest  poarible  number  of  rooms 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various 
degrees  of  Understanding  there,  and  even  discover 
fiom  inductions  supplied  by  the  Zoologists,  that  the 
Undentanding  appears  (as  a. general  rule)  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  Instinct  We  hear  Uttle  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  *'  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant" and  as  little  of  the  Understanding  of  Cater- 
pillars and  Butterflies.  (N.  R  Though  reasonimo 
does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use  of  words  nap 
tural  in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  sci- 
entific conclusion,  yet  the  phrase  **  half  reasoning  "  is 
evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a  poetic  hyperbole.)  But 
Reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to 
the  lowest  of  the  brutes;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly 
attributed  to  them,  and  with  it  therefore  Selfoonsd- 
oosness,  and  personality^  or  Moral  Being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  Reason  with 
Jacobi,  and  with  his  firiend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ 

*  I  have  this  moment  looked  over  a  Translation  of  Blames- 
bach's  Physiology  by  Dr.  Eliiotson,  which  forms  a  glaring 
exception,  p.  45.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Eliiotson,  but  I  do  know 
IVofessor  Blumenbach,  and  was  an  assiduous  attendant  on 
the  Lectures,  of  which  this  dassteal  work  was  the  text-book : 
and  I  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  start  back 
with  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  gross  materialism  mor- 
ticed on  to  his  work  :  the  more  so  because  during  the  whole 
period,  in  which  the  identification  of  Man  with  the  Brute  in 
land  was  tbo  fashion  of  Naturalists,  Blumenbach  remainsd 
ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  exposing 
its  fallacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a 
Naturalist.  I  may  truly  say,  that  it  was  uppermost  in  his 
heart  and  foremost  in  his  speech.  TTier^ore,  and  from  no 
hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Eliiotson  (whom  I  bear  spoken  of  with 
great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  give  credit 
for  his  manly  openness  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions)  I  have 
fdt  the  present  aoimadvenion  a  duty  of  justice  as  well  as 
gratitude  B.  T.  C.  8  Jpril,  1817. 
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COLERIDGEPS  FROSE  WOREa 


beuiiif  the  mme  relatioii  to  ■piritoai  olgecli,  tiie 
Unifemil,  the  Eteroal.  and  the  Neoeauy,  m  the 
9f  bom  to  nMterial  and.  eontingeot  phenomeiMu 
But  then  it  mmt  be  added,  that  it  hi  an  organ  Identi- 
cal with  in  appropriate  otgecH.  Thai,  God,  the  Sool, 
eCemai  Tnith,  Ac,  are  the  olgeoli  of  Reaion;  baft 
Ihe^  are  themielvee  rmmm.  We  name  God  the  80- 
pnme  Reaion;  and  MUton  laya.  •' Whenoe  the  Sool 
Bmmm  netinm,  and  Rnkmi  is  her  Being."  What- 
ef«r  ii  eomcioai  Se2/'-luiowledgB  ii  Reaion;  and  in 
dih  Miwe  it  TBBj  be  taMy  defined  the  organ  of  the 
Sapenennoai;  eren  ai  the  Undeiatanding  whererer 
it  doai  not  poaeH  or  ue  the  Reasoiu  v  another  and 
inward  eye,  maj  be  defined  the  conception  of  tlie 
BamafOOM,  or  tlie  fitcolty  by  whidi  we  generalin  and 
amuage  tlie  phenomena  of  perception;  that  jacolty, 
Hm  fhnetioni  of  which  contain  the  mlei  and  cooiti- 
tole  Hm  ponibility  of  outward  Experience.  In  ihort, 
the  Undentanding  roppom  nmething  that  ii  mnder- 
Meoi.  Tbii  may  be  merelf  ill  own  acti  or  formi, 
that  ii,  Ibrmal  Logic;  bat  real  otgeon,  the  materiak 
of  mftrtwifwl  knowledge,  mmt  be  Auniihed,  we 
might  nfidf  wy  revealed,  to  it  by  Orgam  of  Seme. 
Tlie  nnderitanding  of  the  higher  Brotei  hai  only  or- 
gana  of  outward  Mme^  and  oooaeqaently  material  ob> 
Jeeii  only;  bat  man*i  undentanding  hai  Ukewiie  an 
organ  of  inward  Mme^  and  thereibre  the  power  of 
acfipminling  inelf  with  inviaible  realities  or  spiritoal 
otjjeeb.  This  organ  k  his  Reann.  Again,  the  Un- 
demanding and  Eiperienoe  may  exist*  without  Rea- 
ion. Bot  Reaion  cannot  exist  without  Undemand- 
ing; nor  does  it  or  can  it  maniAst  itnlf  but  in  and 
throagh  the  undentanding,  which  in  our  elder  wri- 
tMB  Is  often  called  cftacoiirar^or  thediscuniYefiM»lty, 
as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbes:  and  an  nn- 
derrtanding  enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives 
as  the  oontra-distinguiBhing  character  of  man,  under 
the  name  discourtte  of  reaton.  In  short,  the  human 
understanding  possesses  two  distinct  organs,  the  out- 
ward sense,  and  *'  the  mind's  eye,"  which  is  reas(Hi : 
wherever  we  use  that  phrase  (the  mind's  eye)  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  me- 
mory or  the  fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
mise of  Revelation,  that  the  blessed  will  see  God, 
with  the  declaration  of  St  John,  God  hath  no  one 
se«i  at  any  time. 

We  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  as  if  we  were  dividing  the  human  soul 
into  different  essences,  or  ideal  persons.  In  this  piece 
ofeted  I  acknowledge  the  properties  of  hardness,  brit- 
tlenesB,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  forming  a 
mirror.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glaM  of 
a  friend's  carriage ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these,  I  find 
the  quality  of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  trensmit- 


*  or  this  no  one  wonld  Tecl  inclined  to  doubt,  who  had  Men 
the  poodle  dog  whom  the  celebrated  Blumenbaeh.  a  name  to 
dear  to  acience.  as  a  phyuoloKist  and  Ciomparative  Anatomiat, 
and  not  lew  dear  aa  a  man.  to  all  Eogrwhmen  who  have  ever 
resided  at  Gottingen  in  the  courw  of  iheir  education,  trained 
op,  not  nnlf  to  hatch  the  egfs  or  the  hen  with  all  the  mother's 
eare  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  chicken  afVorwards,  and 
find  the  food  for  them.  1  have  rorself  known  a  Newfotrod- 
aod  dof,  who  watched  and  guarded  a  faroilj  of  yoang  cbikl- 
Hi  with  all  the  Intelligence  of  a  nurse,  during  their  wdks. 


ting  as  well  as  of  nOaeliBg  iIm  mfi  of  light  Tki 
apptieatkn  is  obfioaiL 

If  the  leader  tharaftn  will  take  tha  tnoUitf 
bearing  in  mind  rtieaa  and  the  feOowii^;  explMaliiHk 
be  will  have  removed  beferohand  ewwry  posAJUdf 
fieoity  fimn  the  Friend's  poUlieal  MCtkm.  Tarfkm 
ii  another  an  of  the  word,  Rmbod,  aiiMDg  aoisfii 
Ibrmer  indeed,  hot  less  definite^  and  ason  cxpossito 
misconceptkio.  In  this  latter  oae  it  means  the  i^» 
stMMtog  considered  as  iMing  the  Reswon,  ao&riihf 
the  organ  of  Reaion  only  wv  pQHeaa  the  ideal  of  ii 
Mecessaiy  and  the  Universal ;  and  this  is  tha.mn 
common  uie  of  the  word,  when  it  ia  appUad  wiihs^ 
attempt  at  dear  and  diiiinet  oonoepcioaa.  Ta  At 
naxTOwer  and  derivative  asme  thn  beat  dafinitiaBsr 
Reason  whidi  I  can  giva,  vrill  be  fimnd  in  the  Aid 
member  of  the  loltowiqg  aeolenee,  in  wbkh  At » 
derstanding  is  described  ni  ita  three-lbld  aptmia^ 
and  fimn  each  leceivea  an  appropriaia  nma^  Tli 
tame,  (vis  lensitiva  vel  btnitivn)  jBerDtmi:  Tki» 
gnlatiii  (die  ondemmding,  in  ila  own 
ratnn)  cceeeivei;  \^  ratnoaBa  (Hie 
tionalind  fnfnt'^ifi^'^indini^  coawreAeMli 
impremd  throagh  the  organs  of  asnae,  Aa 
oombinea  tlieee  muhiihrioaa  impfeariona  into  jndiiii 
nal  Natkmt,  and  by  redadng  theee  noCioaB  to  Maim, 
aceoiding  to  the  analogy  of  all  ito 
cooititotei  Ejijterieiiee:  die  thiid  ml 
thaw  notkni  and  tiie  ndea  of  eiperienee  to « 
FamcanJi  or  motasaty  Lawa  t  andtlMB 
olgeeHb  whiefa  onr  eipariance  hm  peeved  to  Im 
real  eTJiteiwe,  it  demonatratoB  Dioeto'Wt  in  wtol 
vraydiey  aie  ^ossiNs,  and  hi  doing  thia 
fi^imoa  ReesoD  thanlbra,  in  lliiB 
and  used  fieC  as  a  spiritual  Or^^oii  bot  asa  Anl^ 
(namely,  the  Understanding  or  Soul  emlighttmi  hf 
that  organ) — Reason.  I  say,  or  the  ecient^  ^9^"^* 
is  the  Intellection  of  the  poseibUiiy  or  eeeemUd  pah 
perties  of  things  by  means  of  the  Lawa  ilwt  ooasih 
tute  them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  Cirde  ii  thst 
of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  1 
straight  line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  roan  must  feel,  that  though  he  nmy  notbi 
exerting  his  faculties  in  a  dififerent  way,  when  ia  car 
instance  he  begins  with  some  one  aelPevident  tntL 
(that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  ar«  all  eqasU 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  i^«^ 
without  any  actual  experience,  that  some  other  tkiag 
must  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true,  sobs 
third  thing  must  be  eqimlly  tnie,  and  so  on  till  to 
comes,  we  will  say,  to  the  propertiea  of  the  iefsr, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle:  which  isc^eUe 
of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demoosnslsd 
even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  lever,  sad 
without  supposing  any  other  previoua  knowledge  ia 
his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  ia  a  conceivsblr 
figure,  all  poarible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  dr 
cumference  of  which  are  of  the  aame  length:  or 
when,  in  the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  At 
facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own  seps* 
rate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminislied  by  At 
truth  of  any  other  fiict  which  may  have  pi^cedsd  ii; 
and  making  theae  aeverat  iacto  bear  npoo  aoaN  paRi 
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eular  project,  and  finding  some  in  favor  of  it,  and 
lome  against  the  project,  according  as  one  or  the 
otlier  class  of  facts  preponderate:  as,  for  instance, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  particular  apot 
9f  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak 
in  preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  mind  was  very  difierently  em- 
ployed in  the  first  case  from  what  it  was  in  the  se- 
cond, and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  results  of 
the  fintt  class  the  truths  of  science,  such  as  not  only 
are  true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  other- 
wise :  while  the  results  of  the  second  class  are  called 
factSy  or  things  of  experience :  and  as  to  these  latter 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the  greater 
probability,  that  they  are  so,  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
wise— nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  so  in  the  particular  case,  we  never  presume  to 
B»ert  that  they  must  continue  so  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our  conclusionB 
depend  altogether  on  contingent  circumstancet.  Now 
when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, I  call  it  Reasonings  or  the  use  of  the  pure 
Reason ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  Understaatding 
or  Prudence. 

This  reason  applied  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct, 
and  combined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility, is  the  conditional  cause  of  Cmadence,  which 
is  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coinci- 
dence or  discordance  of  the  f&ek  will  with  the 
Reason.  But  as  the  Reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a 
man's  power  of  seeing,  whether  any  two  ideas, 
which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind,  are,  or  are  not  in 
contradiction  with  each  other,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every 
man  has  it  in  the  same  degree.  For  Reasoning  (or 
Reason,  in  this  its  secondary  sense)  does  not  consist  in 
the  19^,  or  in  their  clearness,  but  simply,  when 
they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing  whether  they  contra- 
dict each  other  or  na 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  Conscience 
the  only  knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  inten- 
tion— whether  in  doing  such  a  thing,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should  think  right  if  any 
other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follows  that  in  the  mere 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only 
Reason  equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on 
which  the  reason,  considered  as  Conscience,  is  to 
wrork.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  ourselves,  and  speak, 
not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well  or  ill, 
but  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course 
experience  w  required,  judgment  is  making  use  of  it, 
and  all  those'  other  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
so  differently  dispensed  to  different  persons,  both  by 
nature  and  education.  And  though  the  reason  itself 
is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising 
it,  and  the  materials  (1.  e.  the  facts  and  ideas)  on 
which  it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  'in  very  difier- 
ent  degrees  by  different  persons,  the  practical  Result 
is.  of  course,  equally  different — and  the  whole  ground 
work  of  Rousseau's  Philosophy  ends  in  a  mere  No- 
thingisra. — Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  on 
which  the  ideas,  on  the  congruity  of  which  with  each 


otlier,  the  Reason  is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  alike 
by  all  men,  namely,  in  Geometry,  (for  all  men  in  their 
senses  possess  all  the  component  images,  viz.  singde 
curves  and  straight  lines)  yet  the  power  of  attention 
required  for  the  perception  of  linked  Truths,  even 
of  such  Truths,  is  so  very  different  in  A  and  in  B, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this 
power  only  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men. 
In  short,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as  if  I  should  say — 
The  Souls  of  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  sight  in  an 
equal  degree— forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can- 
not be  exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are 
blind  and  others  shortsighted,  &c — and  should  then 
take  advantage  of  this  my  omission  to  conclude 
against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  micro- 
scopes, &c. — or  of  choosing  the  sharpest  sighted  men 
for  our  guides. 

Having  exposed  this  great  sophism,  I  must  warn 
against  an  opposite  error — namely,  that  if  Reason, 
distinguished  from  Prudence,  consists  merely  in 
knowing  that  Black  cannot  be  White— or  when  a 
man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his 
Reason  teaches  him  that  these  two  conceptions  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  object,  L  e.  that  two  straight 

lines  cannot  include  a  space the  said  Reason  must 

be  a  very  insignificant  faculty.  But  a  moment's 
steady  self^reflection  will  show  us,  that  in  the  simple 
determination  **  Black  is  not  White" — or  "  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space" — all  the  pow- 
ers are  implied,  that  distinguish  Man  from  Animals- 
first,  the  power  of  reflection — 2d.  of  comparison — 3d. 
and  therefore  of  suspension  of  the  mind — 4th.  there- 
fore of  a  controlling  will,  and  the  power  of  acting 
from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appe- 
tites; from  motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  instincts. 
Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  Planets,  to 
determine  all  their  courses,  and  prophesy  every  pos- 
sible relation  of  the  Heavens  a  thousand  years  hence  ? 
Yet  all  this  mighty  claim  of  science  is  nothing  but  a 
linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as  the 
whole  is  greater  than  ils  part : — or,  if  A  and  B  =  C, 
then,  A  =B— or  3  +  4=7,  therefore  7  +  5=12, 
and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be  found  either  in  A  or  B,  or 
C  or  D :  It  is  not  found  in  A,  B,  or  C,  therefore  it  it 
to  be  found  in  D. — What  can  be  simpler?  Apply 
this  to  an  animal^«  Dog  misses  his  master  where 
four  roads  meet — he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two 
of  the  othera,  and  then  with  his  head  alofl  darts  fo^ 
ward  to  the  fourth  road  without  any  examination.  If 
this  was  done  by  a  conclusion,  the  Dog  would  have 
Reason — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never  shows  it 
in  his  ordinary  habits  ?  Why  does  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  7 — If  the  story  be  a  fiict, 
and  not  a  fiction,  I  should  say^the  Breeze  brought 
his  Master's  scent  down  the  fourth  Road  to  the  Dc^'i 
nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  put  it  down  to  the 
Road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  awful  and 
almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  concluding, 
that  take  3  from  4,  there  remains  one,  appear  to  vm 
when  attributed  to  the  most  sagadoos  of  all  ani' 
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sue  Sftunv. 


icBih  apLtliciwnm.  nihil  quod 


Ponrml'Ro. 


irtrvrVn  1  tppbrd  tnr  LIhiothU   Id 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POUTlCAl.       ' 
PHILOSOPUY. 

All  tfae  difTerent  philosophiral  tyBVemfl  of  jvlit^ 
jmico.  all  Ibfl  Theories  on  the  ri^tful  Ohpn  tf 
Goreninimt.  are  radnnble  in  Iho  end  (o  Ihnt  tl^  ' 
■».  corTHipoiideni  talhethie«  difierpni  poiimofTim 
in  whith  Lhfl  IliuiiBfi  Being  lUflf  maj*  be  ttifib*^ 
plated.    The  finl  drniet  all  iniih  and  diiluKi  a 


ihsi  Ihe  human  ru 
I  he  high(«i  ■ 


I,  Riatit 


lornoihlng  bulBi 


>rl  or  animiib  indeed,  faal  at  lb*  ■■ 
wrelched  ;  inannuch  at  ibmr  MkaO' 
Ina  nalon  fbrcH  them  into  (ociely,  while  nifc  ■  M 
mulliplirity  of  wanla  engendered  bf  tbs  iDcial  iMa 

with  tboae  of  Boma  other.  Tbe  uaeiten  irf  Om 
ry^iora  coruvqoer^tlj  OAcribe  Ih«  origin  and  conUafr 
ance  of  Govemment  to  lear.  or  the  pover  vf  iftf 
itronger.  nidad  by  tlie  rotco  of  ciialom.  Tbn  it  lit 
dyilem  of  Hobhea.  lu  itsietnenl  b  in  <ntirutiiflft 
It  i*.  indeed,  in  Ihe  lileml  fenie  aC  the  waM.  /"f* 
terouM:  for  fear  pre^uppoan  t^onqneat.  and  onqutf 
s  previDtn  onion  and  agreement  betweni  the  n* 
qnarom.  A  vatl  Einpta  mag  perhaps  be  piTcmii 
by  fear:  at  laoei  Ihe  idea  ia  doi  abaolniely  im* 
teivobla.  under  circflnuianixa  which  prerrat  tk 
cortciouiiiiMa  of  o  tommoo  slrengtfa.  A  millin)  o 
men  united  by  mutual  conlidence  nod  free  iBrwnwuM 
of  Ihnvghli  ^rm  one  poner.  and  ihia  ia  ai  math  ■ 
real  thing  ai  a  ■leDin.engine ;  bat  ■  millioD  of  am- 
laud  IndiTidiuli  ii  only  at 
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3  told  wo  many  timet  over  withoat  addi- 
idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon— one. 
c.    But  when,  in  the  fint  kmtanoet,  the 
I  of  one  fiimily  joined  together  to  attack 
other  fiunily,  it  ia  impo«ible  that  their 
Jer  should  Imve  appeared  to  them  stroog- 
the  reet  together:  they  must  thereibre 
him,  and  this  as  for  particular  porposea, 
under  particular  conditions,  expreased  or 
Such  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the 
rican  tribes  at  present ;  such  we  are  in- 
listory,  was  the  case  with  our  own  remote 
Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  thoae 
itempt  of  the  oldest  and  most  anthentic 
ffider  the  savage  as  the  fint  and  natniml 
an,   government  must  have  originidtd 
ind  an  agreement.     The  apparent  ex- 
Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still 
traive  of  this  system :  for  they  will  be 
v*e  originated  in  religious  imposture,  and 
efi  to  have  secured  a  unUmg  and  enthu- 
ience  to  themselves,  as  Delegates  of  the 


;hole  Theory  is  baseless.  We  are  told  by 
learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  fiom 
arts,  that  fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapa- 
icing  any  regular,  continuous  and  calcn- 
even  on  an  individual ;  and  that  the  ftar, 
act  sjrstematically  upon  the  mind  always 
a  sense  of  doty,  as  its  cause.  The  most 
*  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans 
is,  those  among  whom  the  fear  of  death 
e  most  tyrannous  influence  relatively  to 
9enK>o8,  are  the  very  men  who  least  (Mr 
y  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or 
1 :  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  iynnt  who 
the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has 
o  oppress  a  whole  neighborhood,  can  walk 
armed,  and  unattemled,  amid  a  hundred 
>f  whom  feels  his  heart  bum  with  rage 
ition  at  the  sight  of  him.  **  It  was  this 
broke  my  Father's  heart" — or  **it  is 
n  that  my  Children  are  clad  in  rags,  and 
r*ood  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
m."  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
!  Whence  does  this  arise  f  Is  it  from  a 
»f  aensibilUy  that  makes  the  ii\jured  man 
iie  thought  of  shedding  blood  ?  Or  fimn 
3  of  selfithness  which  makes  him  afraid 
^  his  own  life !  Neither  the  one  or  the 
3  Field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent 
led  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witness, 

"  bring  a  Briton  fra  hit  bill, 

*  «  *  * 

neb  if  Roral  6«orge*a  will, 
And  tbere*!  tbe  foe, 
■  nae  thouicbt  bat  how  to  kill 
Pwa  St  a  blow, 
tuld,  faint-bemrt«d  doobtingi  tssse  hhn ; 

comet,  wi*  fearloM  ere  he  eeet  hioi, 
>loodf  hand,  a  welcome  ffies  him : 

And  when  he  fa'i 

iteet  draught  o'  breathin  Isstss  him 

In  faint  huzzai.'* 

;hen  arises  the  di&rence  of  foeling  in  the 


former  caaef  To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his 
safety  f  To  the  spiritquelling  thought,  the  laws  of 
Ckid  and  of  my  oountiy  have  made  his  life  sacred . 
I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head ! — ^^1^  Coo- 
sdenoe  that  makes  Cowards  of  oa  all,"— but!  oh!  it 
is  Consdenoe  too  which  makes  Haroea  of  na  all. 


ESSAY  II. 


Ls  ploi  fort  B*sst  jsnais  ssns  fort  poor  alia  tHtkNUs  Is 
maitie,  t^U  oe  tramfonns  ea  force  sn  droU  et  rohaJMsnes 
en  dsToir. ROUSSEAU. 

Firikiu  parantor  provinciv,  jmn  rottneatar.  Igitor  hrt9§  id 
gaodium,  quippe  Germani  vieti  msgis,  qoam  domiti. 

FLOR.  iv.  19. 

Trttn$Uition.'-The  ttrongett  is  never  iCrong  enough  to  be 
ulwdw9  the  matter.  onleH  he  tnuMform  his  Power  into 
Right  and  Obedieoee  into  Dalj. R0U88£AU. 

Provaiees  are  taken  bf  foree,  bat  thof  are  kepi  by  right  lUs 
oxaltalion  therefore  was  of  brief  eootinoanoe,  inaanoeh  ss 
the  Germans  bad  been  OTereoou,  but  not  sabdoed. 

FLORU& 


A  TftULT  greet  roan,  (the  bert  and  greatest  poUie 
character  that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with)  on  awnming  the  command 
of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinous  crew,  mora  than 
one  half  of  them  uneducated  Iriahmen,  and  of  the 
remainder  no  small  portxNi  had  become  sailon  by 
compromise  of  punishment  What  tenor  could  eflect 
by  severity  and  frequency  of  acts  of  discipline,  had 
been  alr^y  eflbcted.  And  what  toos  this  eflect? 
Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  on  a  flask  of 
brandjr.  The  furious  spirit  ooooentered  itself  with 
tenfold  strength  at  the  heart;  open  violence  was 
changed  into  secret  plots  and  conspiracies;  and  tbe 
conaequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  as  for  aa  they 
were  orderiy,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempest 
Tbe  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  oidinary 
law— as  much  aa  possible,  he  avoided,  in  his  own 
person,  the  appearance  of  any  will  or  arbitrary  power 
to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment  The  rules  to  be 
obaerved  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
each  particular  rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  eveiy 
individual  of  the  ship  should  know  and  uiKierstand 
this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  caae  of 
mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  secoikl 
hearing  of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  per- 
son was  permitted  and  required  to  bring  forward 
whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  his  defence  or  pal- 
liation. If;  as  was  commonly  the  caae  (for  the  oflkeia 
well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  re- 
sent in  ikon  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means 
permit  to  others  what  he  denied  to  himself)  if  no 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  questiooa— Did 
j^ou  not  commit  the  actf  Did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of 
such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  aooh  a  punishment  f 
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PR08B  WORKa 


AndiiH  it  DotwIioDfin  yonrown  power  ta  hKW 
olwytBd  tiMoiieaiid  avoidad  tfaeodMrt— tbeaentaiiea 
WM  dMB  pMMd  with  tlM  graateit  nleanitj,  mad 
•DOthar,  bat  ■horfer,  apaoa  of  tuna  wm  agam  intar- 
poaad  batwean  it  and  iti  actual  axaeotioo.  Daring 
llua  ipaoa  tlia  laalingi  of  tfaa  eommanrfar,  aa  a  man, 
wara  ao  wall  Uendad  with,  hia  inflaiibility,  aa  tlia 
ofgan  of  tfaa  law;  and  how  madi  ha  aoflered  pravi- 
oaa  to  and  during  tfaa  aiacatioo  of  tfaa  aantenca  waa 
10  wall  known  to  tfaa  crew,  tfaat  it  becama  a  oommoQ 
laying  with  tham,  wfaan  a  aailor  waa  about  to  ha  pon- 
iriiad,  **  Tfaa  captain  takaa  it  more  to  faeart  than  tfaa 
IbUaw  himaalf."  Bat  wfaanarar  tfaa  cotnmandar  par- 
oaivad  any  trait  of  prida  in  tfaa  oflendar.or  tfaa  garma 
of  any  nobia  fading,  be  feat  no  opportunity  of  aaying, 
« It  fa  not  tfaa  pain  tfaat  yon  are  aJxNit  10  aufiar  wfaich 
griavaana!  TonarenaDaofyoo,!  traat,8uchcow- 
aida  aa  to  turn  iunt-haartad  at  tfaa  tfaought  of  tJktf/ 
bat  that,  baing  a  man  and  ona  who  fa  to  fight  ftr  hfa 
king  and  ooontry.yoa  ihoald  hava  mada  it  nacemaiy 
la  treat  yoa  aa  a  Tickma  baoit,  it  fa  thfa  tfaat  griavaa 


I  bava  baan  aarared,  bodi  by  g  gentlaman  who  waa 
a  Uaotonant  on  board  that  ihip  at  tfaa  tima  wben  tfaa 
hareim  of  iti  captain,  aided  by  hfa  charaetariitio 
flmnaai  and  ftraaight,  gready  faifloanoad  thedaci- 
rion  of  tfaa  moat  gfariooa  battle  recoided  in  tfaa  annak 
of  oar  naYul  gkiry;  and  Toiy  reoentlf  by  a  gmy«- 
haoded  nihir,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or 
could  have  auapacted  tfaat  I  waa  previoualy  acquaint- 
ed with  the  drenaalancaa— J  have  been  areured,  I 
iay,  that  the  aaoeaai  of  tfafa  plan  waa  anch  aa  aaloo- 
fahad  tibe  oMeat  offieen,  and  comrinoad  the  moat  in- 
endokiaa.  Rnflfhw,  wfao  lika  the  old  Baccanaei% 
had  been  oaed  to  inflict  torture  on  themaaWea  ibr 
iport,  or  in  Older  to  harden  themaelyea  beforehand, 
were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
thenaelvei  knew  not  From  the  fiercest  epiriti  were 
heard  Che  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  commander;  not  be/ore  the  punishment,  for 
it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose,  but  dayn  aAer  it,  when  the  bodily 
pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dreom.  An  invisible 
power  it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was 
therefore  irresistible,  because  it  took  away  the  very 
will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  Law, 
acting  on  natures  pre-configured  to  its  influences.  A 
fiiculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  Ofllender's own  being; 
a  Faculty  and  a  Presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
previously  made  aware — but  it  answered  to  the  ap- 
peal !  its  real  existence  therefore  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible!  and  the  very 
struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  its  own  purpose,  by  vrasting  in  internal 
contest  that  energy,  which  before  had  acted  in  its 
entireness  on  external  resistance  or  provocation. 
Strength  may  be  met  with  strength;  the  power  of  in- 
flicting  pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endu- 
rance ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare 
of  defiance,  or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  re- 
vengeful resolve;  and  with  all  this  there  fa  an  out- 
ward and  determined  object  to  which  the  mind  can 
attach  ita  passions  and  purposes,  and  bury  ita  own 


diaqaiatadaa  hi  te  fidl  oeoupallBn  of  te 
Mit  who  dana  alnigi^  wflli  on 

nany  wfaidii 

botwAsreitii^iPBaak  fai 


no  ear  ftr  my  tfanola— it  hw  no 
faanda  can  gnap^  orny 
eoBBaanda  and  cannot  be  oooMMiidad—il  Mli  ^fc 
tnmnopcibla  of  my  reartinn  Ilia  man  I  atfiii 
aobdoa  it,  tfaa  waon  am  I  campallad  to  lUik  aClk 
and  tfaa  more  I  thiBk  of  it,  dM  owndalMift 
posaam  a  realily  oat  of  myaaH;  and  BOC  ta  ha  a  |l» 
lorn  of  my  own  inmginatinn ;  llmf  alUbotteM 
abaadnnad  dmii,  acknowladg*  ila  outharily.  mi  it 
the  whole  alrenfth  and  n^faaty  of  mry  eooMiym 
ple(%edloaappoftit;  and  yoi  llmf  >^  ■»  Ito  pnv 
fatfaeaamewilhthatof  nqrown  pomanottMal 
that  all  the  choice,  wfaidi  fa  pomitled  to  m^anife 
in  having  it  ftr  my  Ooaidian  Angal  or  s^aimpii 
Fiend!  TUa  fa  the  Spirit  of  Law!  TteLMtf 
Amphkm,  die  Harp  of  OrplieaB!  TUib*aftB 
neoaaarty,  wluoii  eompela  amn  lala  ua 
now  and  alwaya,  by  a  atili  twigiiiiiing^ 
ftree  of  motal  coharion, 

ThaafaaaiitobafOTaniadvaiid  lhHiOBly«ati 
bagfoefmad.  ForfiornhfacnatiaBihaolfaalNflh 
aaoaaa  were  to  beoooM  hfa  aot^jact^and  Ihaiatd 
hMMd  to  Um  waa  to  aabdoa  <ha  vfaifala 
die  sphere  of  action  droanaGiibad  h^ 
aaftr  aathayeoold  aec  in 
beholdathe  hand  alriveala  raadi;  whatil 
it  eonqaan  and  aaAaa  die  ioBlranwiit  of 
qoaat  We  can  be  aobdoad  hf  tfaat  afaoaiwlfahk 
aaahigoaa  in  kind  la  dwt  I17  wUflb 
theraftre  by  the  invisible  powan  of  oar 
immediate  presence  fa  diacloaed  to  oar  iraiar  stair, 
and  only  as  the  symbofa  and  language  of  wfairhsl 
shapes  and  modificatfana  of  matter  become  JJimahMn 
tons. 

A  machine  continuea  to  move  by  die  ftree  wlaek 
first  set  it  in  motion.  If  only  the  amalleat  nanbsr  a 
any  state,  properiy  so  called,  hold  together  thnagk 
the  mfluence  of  any  fear  that  doea  not  itself  pna^ 
pose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  fa  evident  that  die  aMi  f^■ 
self  could  not  have  commenced  throogh  aniiaal  te 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  conqueata ;  bat  how  doca  Wmtf 
represent  these  ?  Almoat  without  exceplioa  as  d» 
substitution  of  one  set  of  govemon  Ibr  anotfasr:  aii 
so  for  fa  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  leer  akaea 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  tK«t  fas  fiat 
step  fa  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  thaa.  If 
which  he  would  impose  upon  them  the  behsC  ^ 
they  become  subjects:  for  who  would  thm^  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  to  a  gang  of  alavea?  Bot  wfal 
can  make  the  difiference  between  alave  and  sabjcefc 
if  not  the  exfatence  of  an  implied  cootracf  in  tbe  «• 
case,  and  not  in  the  otherf  And  to  what  poipoK 
would  a  contract  serve  if,  bowerer  it  might  becafepc' 
into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed  faindii^  only  a 
consequence  of  fear  ?  To  repeat  my  former  i 
tion — where  fear  alone  fa  relied  oo,  aa  in  a 
the  chains  that  bind  the  poor  victima  most  be  ■Bl^ 
rial  chaina:  ftr  thaaa  only  can  act  npon 
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h  have  their  aoarce  wholly  in  the  material  or- 
ation. Ilobbes  has  said  that  Lavi's  without  the 
J  are  but  bits  of  parchment.  How  far  this  is 
every  honest  man's  heart  will  best  tell  him,  if 
ill  content  himself  with  asking  his  own  heart, 
lot  falsify  the  answer  by  his  notions  concerning 
learls  of  other  men.  But  were  it  true,  still  the 
inawer  would  be — Well !  but  without  the  Laws 
word  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.  The  wretched  ty- 
who  disgraces  the  present  age  and  human  im- 
itself,  had  exhausted  the  whole  magazine  of  ani- 
terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  truly  satanic 
>mment.  But  look  at  the  new  French  catechism, 
n  it  read  the  misgivings  of  the  monster's  mind, 
the  insufficiency  of  terror  alone !  The  system, 
h  I  have  been  confuting,  is  indeed  so  inomsist- 
(rith  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  mind, 
K>  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  History, 
r  should  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time 
my  Reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its 
tiood,  but  that  the  ai^umenti  adduced  have  a 
)  of  themselves  independent  of  their  present  ap- 
tion.  Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample  and 
actory  reply  to  an  asserter  of  this  bestial  Theory 
vemment  is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and 
you  say  applies  only  to  beasts, 
fore  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  the  three  Sys- 
let  me  remove  a  possible  misunderstanding  that 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word  Contract : 
I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty  of  obedience 
ivemora  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
of  an  original  Contract.  I  freely  admit,  that  to 
I  this  the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation, 
t  only  a  dangerous  but  an  absurd  Theory ;  for 
could  give  moral  force  to  the  Contract  ?  The 
sense  of  Duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it,  roust 
preexisted  as  impelling  us  to  make  it  For 
man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  feithful  ob- 
tion  of  a  contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a 
ibor's  house  but  as  a  treble  crime  ?  First  the 
vhich  is  a  crime  of  itself; — secondly,  the  enter- 
ito  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human 
lence  not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily 
ig  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
Ben  two  evils;  —  and  thirdly,  the  crime  of 
ing  the  greater  of  two  evils,  by  the  unlawful 
vance  of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my 
,  the  word  Contract  is  merely  synonymous  with 
jnse  of  duty  acting  in  a  specific  direction,  i.  e. 
mining  our  moral  relations,  as  members  of  a  body 
;.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  origin  of 
mment,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common 
i:  for  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no 
than  a  means  of  simplifying  to  our  apprehen- 
he  ever-continuing  causes  of  social  union,  even 
)  conservation  of  the  world  may  be  represented 
I  act  of  continued  Creation.  For,  what  if  an 
lal  Contract  had  reaUy  been  entered  into,  and 
lly  recorded  ?  SliU  it  could  do  no  more  than 
the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 
in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  relations 
g  themselves,  (state  of  property,  religion,  &c.) 
28  Mm 


on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on 
the  other  (ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  &e.)  re- 
quired or  permitted.  In  after  times  it  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  no  more 
than  the  ideal  Contract,  could  it  afiect  a  question  of 
ways  and  means.  As  each  particular  age. brings 
with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they 
are  to  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an  original  (in  reality,  rather  an  ever-originating) 
Contract  is  a  very  natural  and  significant  mode  of 
expressing  the  reciprot^l  duties  of  subject  and  sove- 
reign. We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a  real 
and  formal  State  Contract,  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  in- 
stance, as  a  sort  of  est  demonatratum  m  politics ;  and 
the  contempt  lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suffici- 
ently compatible  with  the  tenets  of  a  Hume,  will 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his 
own  example,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
constitution.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  necessity 
for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  tendency  of 
the  Laws  to  the  general  happiness :  his  will  was  ex- 
pressly declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant, 
an  original  contract,  between  himself  as  sovereign, 
and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  sutgects.  This,  I  admit, 
was  a  written  and  formal  Contract;  hot  the  relations 
of  mankind,  as  membera  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  reli- 
gious commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or 
regent — is  not  this  too  styled  a  covenant,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  the  material  instrument 
that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it  was  signed  or 
voted  by  the  membera  of  the  church  collectively.* 

With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original 
(still  better,  of  a  perpetual)  Contract  is  rescued  from 
all  rational  objection ;  and  however  speciously  it  may 
be  urged,  that  History  can  scarcely  produce  a  single 
example  of  a  state  dating  iti  primary  establishment 
from  a  free  and  mutual  covenant,  the  amwer  is 
ready:  if  there  be  any  diflerence  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  a  band  of  robben,  an  act  of  consent  must 
be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed. 
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ESSAY   III. 


Hnmaa  imtitatioiw  eannot  b«  wholly  eonstmetad  on  prinei- 
plM  of  Science,  which  if  proper  to  immatable  objectf.  In 
the  rorernment  of  the  visible  world  the  rapreme  Witdoin 
itself  rabmita  to  b«  the  Author  of  the  Better :  not  of  the 
Beet,  but  of  the  Bett  ponble  in  the  rabtintioff  Relationi. 
Much  more  must  all  humsn  Leiislat9n  (ire  wsf  to  many 
Evila  rather  than  eoconrage  the  Diacooteot  that  would  lead 
to  worae  Remedies.   If  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 

*  It  ia  perhapa  to  be  regretted,  that  the  words,  OM  and  N  ew 
Testament,  ther  baring  lost  the  sense  intended  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  have  not  been  changed  Into  the  Old  and 
New  Covenant  We  cannot  too  carefiilly  keep  in  sight  a  no- 
tion, which  appeared  to  the  primitive  ebvch  the  fittest  and 
moat  seripUiral  mode  of  repressntmg  the  sam  of  the  eoatsats 
of  the  saerad  writings. 
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GOLERIDCIffS  PROSE  WORKa 


!■  in  MMMth  to  tW 
fan  M » hmnAn  Bdeoot  MoHniet  a  CotwUtmkwi  ev 
09tbf  nodrtloffilnlf  fltxibb  to  Exp«i«oe«  and  Bipidi- 
««r:  wiMKOoauOFtlriBfiMHtfUIoatoaoidMiitHrf  ud 
ooflM  M(  iilo  Mr  ooMpHoMO  with  tho  pneoMohrod  tail ; 
bol  oMa  iia  fiMeid  to  oooplf  nlnoaiioaUy.  aod  to  itrika 
la  wMh  tUap  M  tfaof  (kB  oat,  bf  aftor  appHeatiooi  of  ihom 
Off  fcf  ftaariai  thik  parpom  to  Hwm. 

BOOTB. 
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wmqimditDtlMiaooiid  point 
wfaiefa  the  hmnan  beiog  may  be  oon- 
D  Mumal  gifted  widi  tmder- 
,  or  ^•ftcul^  of  witnig  meaaiiw  to  ciretnD» 
Aeoofding  to  tUi  tiiooiy,  mwwf  inetiCiiliQO 
cfmtiaiitl  origiD  needi  no  ocfaar  jmtificatiQO  than  a 
imoC  tSMt'QBdar  the  portieolar  oifoanitiiiceB  it  ia 
Upbhbit^  ^hiring  in  my  ftrawr  Numbm  'Oi* 
pnoMd  nyaalf  (n  atlaaic  lam  eonaoioiii  I  ahall  hava 
■ppaand  to  do  to  many  peiaooa)  with  oompantive 
riigiitor  iho  mdaraianding  eoorideiad  aa  the  nle 
guide,  of  himiBn  eaodaet»  aod  even  with  aomething 
like  oomMBpt  and  nqvobation  of  die  fnnirffif  of  ex- 
pa^ence,  wlien  tepiaamtad  aa  liie  only  ateady  light 
of  the  oonaoiaDoe,  aod  the  abaolate  ftnndation  of  all 
monli^;  I  ihaU  perfaapa  aeem  goilty  of  an  inoooda- 
laoey,  hi  daolariog  nyaalf  an  adherant  of  thia  leoond 
qfHtm*  a  naloiv  advocate  ftr  deriving  the  origin  of 
•U  govemment  fiom  luunan|»iHi8ao0^  and  of  deeming 
that  10  be  jiMt  vrUch  eiperienoe  hu  proved  to  be 
i«pediaiit     Fran  due  diaige'  oT  inoonnteney*  1 


•DirtiaitBAMNwdaaoc.-^ „.. 

«•  anka  a  thntlbid  diitipodoa  ia  boMU  pataie,  w  ua 


lliNrairiM.tbatitiiadMlaetfoo  aotadiTirioa,  aadthatta 
amf  Mt  of  Mhid  dw  JMm  aaitM  dw  praptrtiM  oT 


0idM*B4taf,  aad  Beam.  Wwinhilwi,  It  b  of  gnat 
pnottMl  iaipoitaBM*  thoC  UHWdiMiaedooa  riMdd  bo  BMdo 
and  nndantood.  tho  iffooranoe  or  penroraon  of  thom  being 
aliko  injoriooa ;  as  the  llrit  French  Conttitotion  baa  moat  la- 
BMOtablf  proved.  It  was  fasbioo  in  fbe  profligate  timea  of 
Charles  the  Seoood.  to  laugb  at  the  Preabyterians,  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  Person  and  the  King ;  while  in  fact  they 
were  ridiculing  the  most  Teoerable  maxims  of  English  law  ;— 
(the  King  nerer  dies— the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  &c.)  and 
subverting  the  priociplea  of  genuine  topattw,  in  order  to  pro- 
para  the  minds  of  the  people  for  despotiwn. 

Under  the  term  Sense,  I  comprise,  whaterer  is  passive  in 
our  being,  without  any  reference  to  the  qnestions  of  Material- 
ism  or  Immatorialism ;  all  that  man  is  in  common  with  ani- 
mals, in  iiniid  at  least— his  sensations,  and  impreiaions,  whe- 
ther of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  imagination. 
This  in  the  language  of  the  Schools,  was  called  the  vis  recep- 
tiva,  or  neijnemt  property  of  the  aoul,  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  which  we  perceive  aod  imagine  all  things  under 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.  By  the  under»tanding.  I  naean 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  forming  iiu2#flwnC«  on  thenoticea 
furnished  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  rulea  existing  In 
itself,  which  rulea  constitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  puio 
AscsMi,  I  mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed 
of  priocipie,  (the  eternal  veritiea  of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and 
of  ideas.  (N.  B.  not  images)  as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  fine,  a 
sireie,  in  Mathematics;  aod  of  Jnstioe,  Holioess,  Freo-WUl, 
Ice.  in  Morals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  defini- 
.*ooe  of  necessity  precede  the  reaaoniog,  In  other  worka  they 
aiore  aptly  form  the  concloaion. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  will,  I  trust,  be  some  reeommen- 
^gop  of  theee  distinctions,  that  they  are  more  than  once 
nprasssd.  aod  everywhere  supposed,  in  the  writings  of  8l 
Paul.  I  have  no  hesitation  m  undertaking  to  prove,  that 
every  Heresy  which  haa  disquieted  the  Christian  Chtireh, 
%om  Teitheism  to  Socanianism,  has  origioated  in,  and  snp- 
>ortod  itself  by,  argnmenta  rendered  plausible  oaly  by  tha 
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ghaUboigeiealpMe  tqprifhf  dbeM 
die  ddid  eyaiHB.  tnd  faf  dbe  esporidBB  cf  «i 
and  coDM^MiieHL 

The  dnid  tad  kM  iyrtem  dMB  diBim  4  ^ 
origin  to  gnfammeni,eiBeptaaftraithiyMt  Ml 
abte  Aom  piiMipleB  ooBtafaiad  io  te  iiMMrfll 
and  jodgH  «U  die  mlntiooi  ofBioln  aHi%%#  |t> 

QM  die  vpoid  iaiti  highmt  mid  pnmifeiagHMi 

aa  naariy gynonjfiHMB  with  qm  ■adgmwmfll 

aeooniing  to  avohe^pal  nsaB  v^mmtM  idl# 

BeMon,  and  die  eoDnooMega  of  iriHh  ii  ti# 

and  neoemaiy  poodoet  of  iti  All 

ftUofrii«  dm  la  die  tadoaai 

dieoiy  I  lUbduBf  ■  to  be  deeaad  rigMM  ii 

eiety,  or  to  be  tolerated  aa  anoh,  hot  ulit  h 

of  b^  demooNnted  out  of  the  origiadhm 

pore  ReaaoiL   Of  eoanabie  dmieii  biimi 

of  Oeomefiy.  ao  aeooniing  to  thia  ftegiy 

but  one  conadtotion  aod  one  fpn 

thM  eooBMi  in  die  fieedoa,  which  ii  te 

right  of  all  men.  onder  die  ooBttol  if  An 

oaari^tHliiehiBdieeommondatyofanMa -^ 

ever  ii  not  eegfy  tnagrv  iiaoamnryt  ii  no  nlm-iipl  I"" 

On  dik  MumpdoQ  die  wliola  Aeory ■  hdk  %|** 

-I'll  I' I  Tl  Vj  1   ] iirini  n  niiifiiifpi  MV^ 

loMtttghoaldaeem!  BotlnlMnrwiBHmMli^l*^^ 
dona  a  mmmer  thia  iyatera  BnybenynMiiid^||*^ 
in  miiiili  iif  ihn  liiniiii  iiiilii  if  miiiliigiilhwii  — '^ 
hombled  by  pnolieal  eiineriiiiOBb  hM  1MB 

by  die  geooil  impoariooad  ^*i ^ 

ooB oAoii  of  Ron— aalg Hn  VmHtwi  AWiiMllip^ 
wittingi  of  die  Freiiefa  anniwt  ■    «»  ■■  *■— H* 
■ppraprialily  e^dded  thwali 
kaophemi  mid  in  hour  ttmpAag  hi#  ^MaMMaift 
mannar -it  m^<be  lepnamled  la  dm 
been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  eooBliylyil 
tempofary  efiecta  of  P«une*a  Righta  of  M«l  ldi> 
lively,  however,  to  thia  latter  work  it  diOQld  bt  ^ 
gerved,  that  it  is  not  a  UgiUmmte  ofihpriug  of  gqrmi 
theory,  but  a  oonfuakm  of  the  immorality  of  te  liK 
sygtem  with  the  migapplied  tmivoiaal  prindpbirf 
the  last;  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawkm  all0^ 
tion,  conaistg  the  eawnce  of  JACX>BiNim,  m  firsgk 
cobinigm  ig  any  thing  bat  a  term  nf  alwa.ia  hMf 
meaning  of  itg  own  dietinet  fiomdamocracyandgrih 
tion. 
A  constitation  equaUy  Baited  to  Chiim  and 


eooftasion  of  these  Aeohjea,  aad  than  dcaaa^w  Ardte  ^ 

jects  of  one.  a  sort  of  evideaoa  apprapnalad  lo  thsa  tf 

another  faculty.— These  disquisitioaa  have  iho  aMiWitf 

being  in  ill-report,  as  dry  and  oooatlafaetory :  bat  I  lNis.ii 

the  coune  of  the  work,  to  gain  dwm  a  boClar 

if  elucidatiooB  of  their  praotical 

momentous  eveota  of  History,  can  randcr 

give  them  that  iotereet  at  least.    Heaklne.  tkeio  h 

some  good  in  the  knowledgo  of  TVath,  aa  IVaih— (•• 

not  made  to  live  by  Bread  akmo)  aad  hi  dha 

the  intellect.   It  la  aa  anaOaat  BaaMrfc  effl       _ 

ram  •Nda#at^  SubtUiMmm,  eCn  turn  eat  vtilit  ad 

fariiuurius  e»nMtitndM»,  tnit  aaiBni 

»tgrM  aemtvm  ui  atta.'*   80UJO. 

The  faivestlgatioo  of  those  lablltdeo. 

to  the  conatruetioB  of  asaefalaea  to  griMd 

the  mind  liom  the  mat  of  ignoiaaaab  and 

tbiaga. 
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or  to  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  must  surely  be 
ml  [y  unfit  for  both,  and  deserve  as  little  respect  in 
Ileal,  as  a  quack's  panacea  in  medical  inractice. 
ikere  are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  distinct  expo* 

of  this  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its 
nsions  are  bottomed :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for 

me  reason^there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the 
i^^nt  state  of  the  world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
ri  lion  of  every  serious  Englishman,  who  is  likely, 
c^tly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  opponent,  to 
r«8t  himself  in  schemes  of  Reform. 
"^e  first  motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of 
k^^ind  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
xist,  and  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
K^tB  or  accompaniments  of  a  particular  system  for 
x^ght  into  the  falsehood  of  its  principles  which 
^<e  can  secure  its  permanent  rejection.  For  by  a 
^  ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no  abid- 
place  in  our  memory,  nay  the  more  vivid  they 
in  the  moment  of  their  existence  the  more  dim 
difficult  to  be  remembered  do  they  make  the 
^hts  which  accompanied  them.  Those  of  my 
lers  who  at  any  time  of  their  life  have  been  in 
habit  of  reading  novels  may  easily  convince  them- 
^es  of  this  Truth  by  comparing  their  recollections 
■liose  stories,  which  most  excited  their  curiosity 
even  painfully  affected  their  feelings,  with  their 
^llections  of  the  calm  and  meditative  pathos  of 
ikspeare  and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that  human  ex- 
fence,  like  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illu- 
lea  only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over. 
I  horror  of  the  Peasants*  War  in  Germany,  and 
direful  effects  of  the  Anabaptist  tenets,  which 
e  only  nominally  different  from  those  of  Jacobin- 
by  the  substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical 
on.  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright 
little  more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  ob- 
ate  all  effective  memory  of  those  events:  the 
?  principles  budded  forth  anew  and  produced  the 
»  fniits  from  the  imprisonment  Iff  Charles  the 
t  to  the  restoration  of  his  Son.  In  the  succeeding 
irations,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  European 
rtfl^  and  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
pvere  again  transferred  those  feelings  of  di^ust 
hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
;hed  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political 
religious  fanaticism :  and  the  same  principles  aid- 
y  circumstances,  and  dressed  out  in  the  ostcnta- 
I  garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose 
nphant,  and  effected  the  French  Revolution. 
t  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who 
I  not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  cor- 
ondent  crimes  of  the  existing  French  despotism, 
e  already  dimmed  the  recollections  of  the  demo- 


As  "  Jffetaphv'ic*^*  are  the  acience  which  determinei 
t  can.  and  what  cannot,  b«  known  of  Being  and  the  Laws 
t«infr,  a  priori  (that  it  from  those  necessities  of  the  mind 
>nn8  of  thiokinr,  which,  thoufch  first  revealed  to  us  bjr  ex- 
snce,  most  ret  hare  pre-existed  in  order  to  make  experi- 
i  itaelf  possible,  even  as  the  ef  e  muet  exist  previous  to  anr 
icular  act  of  aeeinK,  thoush  bf  sight  onlr  can  we  know 
we  have  eres) — so  might  the  philosophr  of  Roiisseaa  and 
followers  not  inaptly  be  entitled  MeU»foiitic9,  and  the 
Hon  of  this  School,  Metapolitieiaos. 
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cfatic  phrenzy  in  the  minds  of  men ;  by  little  and  lit* 
tie,  have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those 
recollections;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
occasimis  is  alone  wanting  to  lawaken  Uie  thunder 
and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter of  the  political  Heaven.t  The  true  origin  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our 
will ;  and  so  many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which 
modify  the  motion  given  by  the  first  projection ;  and 
every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its  own  circum- 
stances which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case;  that  there  will  never 
be  wanting  answera  and  explanations,  and  specious 
flatteries  of  hope.  I  well  remember,  that  when  the 
examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Julius  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
&Cf  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridi 
culed  as  pedantry  and  pedants*  ignorance,  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  such  usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
lightened eighteenth  century.  Those  who  possess  the 
Moniteun  of  that  date  will  find  set  proofik,  that  such 
results  were  little  leas  than  impo«bIe,  and  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  so  en- 
lightened a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  to- 
wards them  as  lights  of  admonition  and  warning. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  official  statesmen,  and 
with  those  who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their 
acquaintance,  to  attribute  great  national  events  to  the 
influence  of  particular  persons,  to  the  errors  of  one 
man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible 
spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true 
cause,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.  I 
have  known  men  who,  with  the  most  significant  nods, 
and  the  civil  contempt  of  pitying  half  smiles,  have 
declared  the  natural  explanation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  Garretteera^  and  then 
with  the  solemnity  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so 
stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  knows  what  few  others  know,  and  that 
it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  sort  of  state  secret, 
by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation  on 
others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intel- 
ligence, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
were  travelling  on  foot  through  the  French  provinces, 
and  they  bear  witness,  that  in  the  remotest  villages 
every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and  enforcing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  that  the  pub- 
lic highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  some 
shouting  the  watch-words  of  the  revolutiop,  others 
disputing  on  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal constitution,  which  they  fully  believed,  th 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ;  th 
most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  hn  fitness  for 
the  highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  sove 
reignty  of  the  self-governed  people.  The  more  ab- 
stract the  notions  were,  with  the  closer  affinity  did 
they  combine  with  the  most  fervent  feelings  and  all 


t  The  Reader  will  recollect  that  these  Essajs  were  first  p«^ 
Uahed  in  1809. 
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the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  per- 
Bonal  influence.  -  He,  if  any  man,  was  qualified  to 
take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  compara- 
tive power,  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  in&ilible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions  and  the  specu- 
lative principles  of  men  in  general,  between  the  age 
of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  favorite 
of  Queen  Klizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope, the  nephew,  and  (as  ftir  as  a  good  man  could 
be)  the  confidant  of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded 
E^rl  of  Leicester,  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the 
principles  diffused  through  the  mi^rity  of  a  nation 
are  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
learn  wisdom,  and  that  *'when  the  people  speak 
loudly  it  is  from  their  being  strongly  possessed  either 
by  the  godhead  or  the  demon,"  that  in  the  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  universal  adop* 
tion  of  one  set  of  principles,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  ''If  her  majesty,'*  says  he,  **were  the 
fountain,  I  wmild  fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find, 
that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a  means 
which  God  useth."  But  if  my  Readers  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  the  eflicacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer 
them  with  the  hardiest  anticipation  of  their  thanks, 
to  the  late  work  *'  concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth*  quern  quoties  lego,  non  verba 
Wtthi  videor  audire,  $ed  Umitnta  ! 

*  I  coniider  thia  reference  to,  and  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Work  above  mentioned,  not  as  a  voluntary  tribute  of 
admiration,  but  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  My  own  heart  bears  me  wit- 
D08S,  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  kohso  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles,  which  it  has  boen  and  still  more  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  enforce,  and  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
well-beinr  of  Sociely  at  Iho  present  juncture ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  making  the  attempt,  and  the  hope  of  not  wholly  fall- 
ing in  it,  are,  far  more  than  the  wi^h  for  the  doubtful  good  of 
literary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  object,  my  great  and 
ruling  motives.  Mr.  VVordnworlh  1  deem  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  same  vineyard,  actuated  by  the  »aine  motives  and  leach- 
ing the  same  principles,  but  with  far  ereatcr  powers  of  mind, 
and  an  eloquence  more  adrquate  to  the  importance  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  cause.  I  am  strengthened  too  by  the  knowledge, 
that  I  am  not  unauthorized  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and 
good  men,  and  men  acknowlidged  as  such  by  the  Public,  in 
my  admiration  of  his  pamphlet. — JsTrqiu  cnhn  debet  operibus 
^us  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  (os.  quos  nunqnam  vidi- 
mus, Jloruissct,  rioR  aolum  libroti  rji^'  verum  ctiam  imagines 
eonquircrimus,  tjusdtm  nunc  honor  prusentis,  et  grratia  qua- 
si satietnte  languescct  7  At  hoc  pravuvi,  maliffnumque  est, 
non  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimum,  quia  vi- 
dere,  complecti,  ncc  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare  eon- 
tin^it. PLIN.  Epist.  Lib.  I. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  un- 
der the  fear  that  it  shall  be  suiipectod  by  honei^t  men  of  the 
vileness  of  praising  a  work  to  the  public,  merely  because  ho 
happens  to  be  personnlly  acquainted  with  the  Author.  That 
this  is  so  commonly  done  in  Reviews,  furnishes  only  an  addi- 
tiona  proof  of  the  morbid  hHrdness  produced  in  the  moral 
scn«e  by  the  habit  of  writing  anonymous  criticisms,  especially 
under  the  further  di«^pui«c  of  a  pretended  board  or  association 
of  Critic*,  earh  man  expresning  himself,  to  use  the  words  of 
Andrew  Marvel,  as  a  svnodical  indwiduum.  With  regard 
tfowcTcr.  to  the  probubility  of  the  judgment  being  warped  by 


That  enoMouM  political  notions  (they 
come  general  and  a  part  of  the  popular  c 
practical  consequences,  and  these,  of  co 
most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  as  certain 
evidence  can  make  it :  and  that  when  tl 
excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  ; 
the  interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  b 
cent  events,  the  same  erron  are  likely  lo 
afresh,  pregnant  with  the  same  calamities, 
nx>ted  in  Human  Nature  in  the  present  lU 
eral  information,  for  which  we  have  hith 
no  adequate  remedy.  (It  may  perhaps,  in  tl 
of  Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  i 
that  no  adequate  remedy  should  exist:  ft 
of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God.)  But  if  du 
means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliatij 
ease.  and.  in  the'  more  favored  nations,  d 
its  progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  tb 
are  to  be  all  compatible  with  the  civil  an 
tual  freedom  of  mankind ;  they  are  to  be  i 
in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposure  ol 
and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the  sm 
which  it  derives  its  speciousness  and  pov 
fiuence  on  the  human  mind.  This  thers 
fint  motive  for  undertaking  the  disquisitioi 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  Freoc 
revolutionary  principles  is  generally  rtjc 
eystem^  yet  every  where  in  the  speeches  ai 
of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not  seldom  i 
their  opponents,  I  find  certahi  maxims  s 
appealed  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  exec 
Btituent  parts  of  that  system.  Many  of 
specious  arguments  in  proof  of  the  imperl 
injtistice  of  the  present  constitution  of  oor 
will  be  found,  on  closer  examinationi,  to  ] 
the  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  whi 
ducers  of  these  arguments  loudly  profes 
sent  But  in  political  changes  no  perm; 
be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without  cot 
the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detectir 
source  of  the  influence  of  these  principl 
at  the  same  time  discover  their  naturs 
object:  and  that  in  theroi^ielves  they  a 
Truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  ' 
that  their  falsehood  and  their  danger 
gether  in  their  misapplication.     Thus  th 


partiality,  I  can  only  say  that  I  jud«e  of  all  V 
enily  by  certain  fixed  rules  previously  f«irmed  in 
all  Ihe  power  and  vigilance  of  my  judgment ;  ao 
certainly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rij 
duclion  of  a  friend  than  that  of  a  person  ind 
But  wherever  I  find  in  any  Work  all  the  condi 
lenr«  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  the  accident  of  the  J 
my  contemporary  or  even  my  frit'nd,  or  the  sneer 
cd  men,  that  shall  prevent  mo  from  ppeaking  o 
inmost  convictions  I  deem  it  deserve*. 

—DO, 

Though  it  be  now  the  fashion  to  cororiM 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  thoce  alone  wt 
Censure  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  o 
Makes  up  my  spirit:  where  desert  does  i 
There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there 
My  best  endeavors  to  build  up  his  florjr. 
That  truly  merits ! 

Recommendatory  Verses  te  ene  ^f  CAi 
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Nature  will  be  secured,  and  at  the  aame 
ason  of  humility  taught  to  each  individual, 
•  are  maile  to  see  that  the  universal  neces- 
8,  and  pure  ideas  of  Reason,  were  given  us, 
he  purpose  of  flattering  our  Pride  and  en- 

to  become  national  legislators  ;  but  that  by 
:y  of  continued  self-conquest,  we  might  es> 

free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  omr 
Its. 


ESSAY  IV. 


herefore,  much  of  what  wo  are  to  speak  in  this 
use.  may  Kem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious,  per- 
ire,  dark  and  iaf  ricate,  (for  many  talk  of  the  Truth, 
er  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth: 
fore,  when  Ihey  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 

men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths,  wherewith 
been  insured  ;)  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail,  as 
that  which  the  matter  itself  requireth,  howsocTW 
uroor  of  some  be  therewith  pleased  or  no.  They 
a  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
c  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which 
ot  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  ob- 
if  must  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it  cometh  no 
to  pass,  than  in  sundry  tho  works,  both  of  Art,  and 
tture,  where  that  which  hath  greatest  force  in  tha 
I  we  see,  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oflentimes  not 
I  stateliness  of  houses,  tho  goodliness  of  trees,  when 

them,  delightelh  tho  eye:  but  the  foundation 
reth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  miniMereth  nnto 
loorishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search 
h  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both 
lich  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers-on.  In  like 
e  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds 
riginal  causes  from  whence  they  have  sprung,  be 
as  to  the  frreatest  part  of  men  they  are.  But  when 
withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  the  laws 
r  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vicious :  for  better 
»n  of  their  quality,  it  behoveth  the  very  foundation 
he  highest  well-spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be 
.  Which  because  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustom- 
rhen  we  do  it,  the  pains  wo  take  are  more  needful 
;al  than  acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we 
»ro  by  reason  of  newness,  (till  the  mind  grow  better 
I  with  them)  dark,  intricate,  and  unfamiliar.  For 
tielp  whereof,  as  may  be  in  this  case,  I  have  en- 
hrouffhout  the  body  of  this  whole  Discourse,  that 
icr  part  might  give  strength  to  all  that  follow,  and 
it  bring  some  light  to  all  before:  so  that  if  the 
of  men  do  but  hold  themselves  in  suspense,  as 
hese  first  more  general  Meditations,  till  in  order 
perused  the  rest  that  ensue,  what  may  seem  dark 
,  will  aflerwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  as  the 
icular  decisions  will  appear,  I  doubt  not,  more 
en  the  other  have  been  road  before. 

HOOKER'S  EeeletiasL  PoUtv. 


OROUNDS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AS  LAID  EXOLU- 
IN  THE  PURE  REASON  J  OR  A  STATEMENT 
IITIQUE  OF  THE  THIRD  SYSTEM  OF  POLITI- 
IILOSOPHY,  VIZ.  THE  THEORY  OF  ROUSSEAU 
HE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS. 

n  to  my  promise  of  developing  from  its  em- 
ciples  the  Tree  of  French  Liberty,  of  which 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Coii> 
>f  1791  were  the  leaves,  and  the  succeeding 
Mm2 


and  present  state  of  France  the  fhiits.  Let  me  not 
be  blamed,  if,  in  the  interposed  Eiaays,  introductory 
to  this  Section,  I  have  amnected  this  system,  though 
only  in  the  imagination,  though  only  as  a  pouible 
case,  with  a  name  so  deservedly  reverenced  as  that 
of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
with  the  Reader's  recollection  a  certain  life  and  dra- 
matic interest,  during  the  perusal  of  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings that  are  to  follow,  is  the  only  means  I  poaseas 
of  bribing  his  attention.  We  have  most  of  us,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  amused  with 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there  that  wishing  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grounds  of  hope  and 
fear  for  an  iqjured  people  warring  against  mighty  ar- 
mies, would  not  be  pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction, 
which  brought  before  him  an  old  Numantian  dia* 
coursing  on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  newly- 
arrived  spirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragossa  or  the 
walls  of  Gerona  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.  I  wished  to  give  every 
fiur  advantage  to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  confute.  It  is  bad  policy  to  represent 
a  political  system  as  having  no  charms  but  Tar  rob> 
bera  and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin  but  in  the 
brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  pro- 
ved, that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in 
the  peculiar  fascination  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on 
noble  and  imaginative  spirits ;  on  all  those,  who  in 
the  amiable  intoxication  of  jrouthful  benevolence,  are 
apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  the  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  tho 
human  character.  The  very  minds,  which  a  good 
man  would  most  wish  to  preserve  or  disentangle  from 
the  snare,  are  by  these  angry  misrepresentations  ra- 
ther lured  into  it  Is  it  wonderful,  that  a  man  should 
reject  the  arguments  tinheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which 
they  are  prefaced  ?  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the 
aggressors  their  own  evil  thoughts  7  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  (nvvocation  was  great,  the  temptation  almost 
inevitable;  yet  still  I  cannot  repel  the  conviction 
from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error  and  in  part  to 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  fundamental  principles, 
we  are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  converts 
made  by  Burke  during  his  life-time.  Let  me  not  be 
misundeistood.  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  great  man 
supported  different  principles  at  diflferent  eras  of  his 
political  life.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  was  ever 
more  like  himself!  From  his  first  published  speech 
on  the  American  colonies  to  his  last  posihumoos 
Tracts,  we  see  the  same  man,  the  same  doctrines,  the 
same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical  councils,  the  same 
reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  agninst  all  ab- 
stract grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  Proctice  from 
Theory.  The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a 
diflerent  kind:  it  is  the  want  of  congruity  in  the 
principles  appealed  to  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  same 
Work,  it  is  an  apparent  versatiUty  of  the  principle 
with  the  occasion.  If  his  opponents  are  Theorists, 
then  every  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  Prudence,  on 
mere  calculations  of  Expedi^cy  :  and  every  man  if 
represented  as  acting  according  to  the  stale  of  his 
own  immediate  self-interest.    Are  his  oppooenti  cal- 
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«i]alan  I  Tin  calpuUlian  ll»lf  ■  ninwii'tad  ai  ■ 
tan  of  cnnw.  God  hu  gtten  ui  Feeuwh.  uul  we 
■n  Vt  obvy  tfaf>ni?  •nd  Ihi*  mtM  abfonl  prvjodio^ 
bwwiw  vauenMr.  la  Mhit-h  Ihcw  FeeUnsi  hnve 
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hhmrlf  di-rrndwl  Ihoiw  hsir  nmlndirtioii 

ptvleil  uf  iMlaiiriiig  t>i<  tuu  miKh  on  the  <s 

■  In  much  on  Ihc  oihct.     But  nrvet  can 

bal  tliM  iha  Mreighi  line  itHut  iwecb  be  Ihe  neanal ; 

ind  Ihal  wlwn  thm  ii  tlu*  lotaa.  and  iba  dum  unal- 

b^od  imih.  ihcro  nill  bo  ihs  gnwMMl  and  moal  pai^ 

Burkn  in  hn  puMir  chancMt  found  hiottlr,  at  ii 
mm.  in  a  NiMbV  Ark,  wiih  ■  taiy  Ifh  idfh  and  a 
grtal  many  bnuul    lie  lell  how  much  hw  immttli' 

•»  power  w«i  kMonpd  liy  Ihe  vary  ciMuinnlBiice  or 
hi<  mttitanlem  Mipnriiinly  bi  iIkiw  sbaiil  bim;  he 
acicd,  iberelbra.  under  «  pcrp«uivl  lyiinn  oTconipni- 
miM — a  RHntimmiM)  of  jr«iitn««  wilh  mMiiiie«;  • 
ootnpximiM  id*  nomimliennaa  wiib  namnnesaj  a 
Cmnpmmiaa  of  Lhn  phihwphr-r  [vha  armnd  with  Tba 
iHnCild  krmwlMlg*  nf  llliuiry  and  ibe  Lam  of  Spi- 
rit, af  wiib  a  lelaoope.  looJicd  lar  around  and  inlu 
Cha  Girdnuiaet)  Willi  ibn  mere  nieti  n(  buuucv.  or 
wjtfi  yat  onamair  inta1L**cte,  v/\ui  handled  a  1nllh> 
whirl)  ihey  ware  rvqnirad  la  r«rdTD.  n  ihey  wonld 
handle  an  oi,  which  Ihey  ware  deiired  lo  piirrhau. 
Bill  why  need  t  nipml  kImi  hu  been  already  nid 
in  H  liappynnunoerbyRiiEdHnilhariliiggnatiDui : 
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And  if  in  mnnnjUFnco  il  wni  hli  lata  to  " 
inrA  a  rtaor."  I  may  bo  pormifled  ti>  odd.  i 
aptHi  of  TViiU  Ihaugh  nnl  uf  Oeaiui,  Iba  w 
inJiinHl  by  the  minppbraikin. 

The  FaiEKD.  hoRever,  acla  mi  will  continue  lo 
act  under  Iha  belief,  Ihal  Ihe  wholg  truih  it  Ibe  b«i 
■nlidota  lo  &l«hDnd>  which  are  dangeiout  chiefly 
bacauae  ihey  ore  hair-imthi:  and  that  on  ernmeoiu 
■yilora  JabcnlcuDfuied.noIbyanabaw  of  Theory  in 
genoml.nor  by  an  ahaurd  uppnitiun  of  Theory  to  Piac- 
tica,  bui  by  a  deleciian  of  the  einin  in  ilie  particular 
Theory.  For  Iba  mpKneil  of  men  hna  hia  Theory: 
and  to  Ibink  at  all  ii  lo  Iheoriie.  With  iheseninvie- 
tiona  1  proceed  innnedialaly  to  iho  eyitem  of  Ibe 
ei™»omi«[i  and  to  the  prinriplni  on  which  it  it  con- 
■iraMed,  and    from  which   il  muM  derive   all  iw 

Tba  «y>iam  commpncen  wilh  no  undeniable  Inith. 
and  on  hnporlani  deduction  therafmni  equally  unde- 
nilblc.  All  volnnlary  action*,  my  they.  baTing  for 
Ibeir  objanu  good  or  evil,  are  norat  acdona.  But  all  ' 
ia  grounded  in  Ihe  reuon.    Every  man  il 
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of  comciencD,  of  longuago,  of  lews,  and 
Calm  and  uicorrupiible  legialator  oflbe  N 
whom  all  ila  other  powen  nould  "  meet  I 
pugnaney."  Sole  principle  of  pemaDsaa 
leaa  ohangB!  in  a  world  of  diacotdanl  ap 
led  aelCintereiH  ibe  Doe  only  cMUBa 
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«  was  he  made  a  Spirit  of  Reason,  and  not  a  Ma- 
ine of  Instinct?  Man  must  obey;  or  wherefore 
*  he  a  conscience  ?  The  powers,  which  create  this 
Siculty,  contain  its  solution  likewise:  for  their  ser- 
ce  is  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever  law  or  sys- 
n  of  law  compels  any  other  service,  disennobles 
r  nature,  leagues  itwlf  with  the  animal  against  the 
ilike,  kills  in  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well- 
ng,  and  fights  against  humanity. 
3y  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  social 
e  there  arises  the  following  system,  which  as  far 
respects  iti  first  grounds  is  developed  the  most 
y  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  work  Du  Control  SocicU. 
hen  no  individual  possesses  the  right  of  prescrib- 
any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which 
Sot  contained  in  their  common  Reason,  Society, 
Ich  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  com- 
Kiicate  this  right  to  no  one.  It  cannot  poni  biy  make 
K  rightful  which  the  higher  and  inviolable  law  of 
Xian  nature  declares  contradictory  and  unjust. 
I:  concerning  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Reason  of 
^li  and  every  man  is  the  competent  judge :  for  how 
a  could  he  be  an  amenable  Being,  or  the  proper 
^ect  of  any  law  7  This  Reason,  therefore,  in  any 
»  man,  cannot  even  in  the  social  state  be  rightfully 
sjugated  to  the  Reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an 
livid  ual.  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  con- 
iutes  the  state,  can  possess  the  right  of  compelling 
D  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deroon- 
ited  that  his  own  Reason  must  join  in  prescribing 

If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  con- 
ation of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on 
ional  Beings  a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey 
t  must  be  framed  on  such  principles  that  every 
ividual  follows  his  own  Reason  while  he  obejrs 

laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will 
the  state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
i8on.     This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Rousseau, 

0  states  the  problem  of  a  perfect  constitution  of 
'emment  in  the  following  words:  Trouver  une 
me  d* Association — -par  laquelle  chacun  •'  unissant 
tuSt  n^obeisse  pourtant  qit'd  hd  mkme^  et  reste  aussi 
re  qti*auparavanty  i.  e.  To  find  a  form  of  society 
.ording  to  which  each  one  uniting  with  the  whole 
11  yet  obey  himself  only  and  remain  as  free  as 
ore.  This  right  of  the  individual  to  retain  his 
ole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 
vbaolutely  inalienable.  He  cannot  possibly  concede 
compromise  it :  for  this  very  Right  is  one  of  his 
«t  sacred  Duties.    He  would  sin  against  himself, 

1  commit  high  treason  against  the  Reason  which 
»  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 
andon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 
Laws  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  there- 
«  proceed  from  that  Reason  which  remains  always 
e  and  the  same,  whether  it  speaks  through  this  or 
at  person :  like  the  voice  of  an  external  Ventrilo- 
list,  it  is  indiflferent  from  whose  lips  it  appears  to 
me,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuals  indeed 
e  subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has 
s  own  defects.  But  when  men  are  assembled  in 
iiBon  or  by  real  representatives,  the  actions  and  ra- 
ttkma  of  individual  Self-love  balance  each  other; 


errors  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors ;  and  the 
winds  rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  w  iih  equal 
force,  produce  for  the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which 
the  general  will  arising  from  the  general  Reason  dis- 
plays itself.  *'  It  is  fittest,"  says  Burke  himself,  (see 
his  Note  on  his  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Vol.  II.  Page  647,  4to.  Edit.)  **  It  is  fit- 
test that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
efi^ctual  correctives.  These  correctives  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  nature  and  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  characters 
who  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the 
freedom,  and  publicity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to 
distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the 
determinations  of  equity  and  reason.  There  preju- 
dice oorrecti  prejudice,  and  the  difilerent  asperities 
of  party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.'* 

This,  however,  as  my  readers  will  have  already 
detected,  is  no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from 
Reason.   It  is  a  mere  probability,  against  which  other 
probabilities  may  be  weighed :  as  the  lust  of  authority, 
the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and  other  of 
the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies.   But  which  of  these  results  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, the  correction  or  the  contagion  of  evil,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  and  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  thus  we  already  find   ourselves   beyond   the 
magic  circle  of  the  pure  Reason,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  and  the  prudence.    Of 
this  important  fact  Rousseau  was  by  no  means  una- 
ware in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  inconsistency 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the 
theory  to  practice.    He  admits  the  possibility,  he  is 
compelled  by  History  to  allow  even  the  prcbabilUyt 
that  the  most  numerous  popular  assemblies,  nay  even 
whole  nations,  may  at  times  be  hurried  away  by  tl^ 
same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  common 
error.    This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value, 
than  the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  must 
therefore  be  sacredly  distinguished  from  the  pure 
will  which  flows  from  universal  Reason.    To  this 
point  then  I  entreat  the  Reader's  particular  attention : 
for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  him- 
self between  the  Volonti  de  7*ous  and  the  VcHonii 
generaU,  (i.  e.  between  the  collective  will,  and  a 
casual  overbalance  of  wills)  the  falsehood  or  nothing- 
ness of  the  whole  system  become  manifest     For 
hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
all  which  is  said  in  the  Central  Social  of  that  sove- 
reign will,  to  which  the  right  of  universal  legislation 
appertains,  applies  to  no  one  Human  Being,  to  no 
Society  or  assemblage  of  Human  Beings,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the 
PEOPLE:    but  entirely  and    exclusively  to  Reason 
itself,  which,  it  is  true,  dwells  in  every  man  poten- 
tially, but  actually  and  in  perfect  purity  is  found  in  no 
man  and  in  no  body  of  men.    This  distinction  the 
latter  disciples  of  Rousseau  chose  completely  to  for 
get  and,  (a  far  more  melancholy  case  .*)  the  constituent 
legislators  of  France  forgot  it  likewise.     With  a 
wretched  parrotry  they  wrote  and  harangued  with- 
I  out  ceasing  of  the  VolonU  generale — the  irudienabU 
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j»iifgyirf»  of  the  people:  andbjtlMM  higb^Dniid- 
liV  phnen  led  on  the  Tiiii,  ignoruit»  and  inknieeled 
popolaoe  10  wild  eicenei  and  wildtf  eipedetioDii^ 
whidi  entulfaig  on  them  the  bittoroen  of  dkippoinl- 
noDt  deerad  the  way  ftr  mOitaiy  deapoCim»  ftr  the 
mtanie  Government  of  Honor  mider  the  Joeobini^ 
and  of  Terror  mider  the  Conioan. 

Ldther  lived  long  enoogh  to  lee  the  eoonqaenooa 
of  the  dootrinei  into  whioh  indignant  pity  and  abamct 
idem  of  right  had  harried  Am— to  tee,  to  retract,  and 
la  oppooe  them.  If  the  aame  had  been  the  lot  of 
BooBwaa,  I  doabc  not  that  hia  oondoct  woold  have 
been  the  aame.  In  hia  whole  ajpatem  there  ia  be- 
yond eontroverymnch  that  ia  tme  and  well  reawned, 
if  only  iti  application  be  not  extended  ftrther  than 
the  nature  of  die  caie  pormita.  Bat  then  we  ahall 
find  that  little  or  nothing  ii  vton  by  it  ftr  die  faiatita- 
thmaof  aoeiely:  and  leartof  aUftr  die  conatitnlion 
of  Goveramenia,  the  Theory  of  which  it  waa  hh  wiA 
10  ground  on  it  Apply  hia  prindplei  lo  any  caae,  in 
which  die  aacred  and  invidhible  Lawa  of  MmbU^ 
are  immedlataly  inteTcated,  aU  becomea  Juat  and  par* 
tinent  If o  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to  net 
Vgaint  my  oomcience.  Ifo  magiatiate,  no  monarehf 
no  legiriature,  can  without  tyrumy  compel  me  to  do 
anything  which  the  acknowledged  lawa  of  God  have 
ftibiddenmetodo.  Soaecthatdioamaycecbeableb 
widarnt  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will  that  the 
maxim  of  thy  conduct  ihonld  be  the  law  of  all  intel- 
ligent Beingi^-ia  the  one  nniverml  and  luflloievt 
principle  and  guide  of  morality.  And  why?  Be- 
eanaa  the  o^^  of  morally  ii  not  the  ontward  od^ 
but  the  Interaal  maxim  of  our  acdooa.  And  w  ftr  it 
iainftUible.  But  with  what  AowofReann  can  we 
protend,  fiom  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  deter* 
mine  the  parity  of  our  rootivea,  to  deduce  the  form 
and  matter  of  a  rightfal  Goyemment,  the  main  office 
of  which  is  to  regulate  the  outward  action*  of  parti- 
cular bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances ?  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given 
by  Almighty  Wisdom  itself?  The  laws  of  the  He- 
Iwew  commonwealth,  which  flowed  from  the  pure 
Reason,  remain  and  are  immutable ;  but  the  regula- 
tions dictated  by  Prudence,  though  by  the  Divine 
prudence,  and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the 
Mount,  have  passed  away;  and  while  they  lasted, 
were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inaliena- 
ble sovereignty  inherent  in  every  human  being  pos- 
sessed of  Reason :  and  from  this  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itself  is 
its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen 
deputies  the  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the 
general  will.  But  this  is  wholly  without  proof:  ftr 
it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  according  to  the 
principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
Reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  Law- 
giver. The  confusion  of  two  things  so  difierent  is  so 
groai  an  error,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  coold 
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or  attribotoa  to  hiunlf  dm  morit  of  paipolml  nil  1^ 
when  he  hm  iMlaoed  dm  potftknimUekliiiiil^' 
haa  written  ftr  him,  on  Ae  wiq^i  of  nvhHI 
Again:  women  are  Ukawiae  o«loded   iMH 
and  that  amuredly  the  moat  hmoowrt;  ifco—»wfc 
biehalf;of  die  vihoi^  hanmnmeakli  ocWiiiA 
tfaia  too  by  a  oowtitutfan  whidi  booato  la  Imtt 
odwr  feandationabat  dmao  of  anlrowJ  B— f  % 
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to  exeroiae  their  Raawn  with 
doea  not  tfaii  groond  of  exetorion  apply  wlih«|iito|| 
greater  ftroe  to  the  poor,  to  Ae  fnlfani*  to  BMhii 
banaand  oucmnatanoaa,  to  oil  in  riiort  nhmtii^ 
tenanoe,  be  it  aeanly  or  bo  it  ampiob  dopmiitoit 
wiUofodienf    How  ftr  on  wo  to  fot   llil 
nnat  wo  alopf    What  clawa  aboold  « 
Whommnitwodhftonchiaot   TIiooVmIiw 
fflg  whom  wo  no  to  deteradno 
all  hmoan  Wtfo*  v*A  cBShtonood  fion  ooickiftB% 
digrtM  only,  tfaeae  degraeo  too  oflotitimBi 
Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole 
that  Reason  is  not  susceptiUe  of  degree.    Kdlln; 
thereftre,  which   subsists  wholly  in  dq;rees,  At 
changes  of  which  do  ix>t  obey  any  neceasaiy  law,  as 
be  sutgects  of  pure  science,  or  determinable  bf  mm 
Reason.    For  these  things  we  muat  rely  on  oar  IV 
derttandingi,  enlightened  by  peat  experience  wi 
immediate  observation,  and  determining  oor  cfaao 
by  comparisons  of  expediency. 

It  is  thereftre  altogether  a  miataken  nolioo,Ao 
the  theory  which  would  deduce  the  aoctal  Rifho  if 
Man  and  the  sole  rightful  form  of  government  fim 
principles  of  Reason,  involvea  a 
of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  repreoenmtive, 
tutions.    Accordingly,  several  of  the  French 
mists,  althoo^  devoteea  of  Rooaaeoo  and  the  ]/k}m 
cratic  system,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  laqortdfc 
of  their  party  either  in  morals  or  in  imeOert;  ari 
these  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under  die  m 
limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  vrera  dauiftff 
well  acquainted  with  the  evils  connected  widi  Ao 
sjnrtem ;  did  yet  declare  themaelvea  for  a  pore  wb- 
archy  in  preftrence  io  the  aristocratic,  the  popehr. 
or  the  mixed  form.    Theae  men  argued,  that  notAtf 
laws  being  allowable  but  thoee  which  are 
biy  just,  and  founded  in  the  aimpleat  ideas 
and  of  which  every  man'a  reaaon  ia  liio 
judge,  it  is  indiflennt  whotber  one  man,  or  oae  a 
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"o  assemblies  of  men,  give  form  and  publicity  to 
H.  For  being  matters  of  pure  and  simple  science» 
f  require  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their  Truth, 

among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  sya- 
i  had  been  once  solemnly  adopted,  no  sovereign 
•lid  dare  to  make  other  laws  than  those  of  Reason. 
By  further  contend,  that  if  the  people  were  not  en- 
itened,  a  purely  popular  govenment  could  not  co* 
It  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice;  and  if  it 
re  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public 
nion  would  supply  the  place  of  formal  representa- 
I,  while  the  farm  of  the  government  would  be  in 
inony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  princi- 
1.  This  they  entitle  le  Despotitme  l^al  touM  VEm- 
f  de  V  Evidence.    (The  best  statement  of  the  the- 

thufl  modified,  may  be  found  in  Mercier  de  la  Ri- 
te,  Vordre  naturel  et  estentiel  de9  $ociei6a  politiques.) 
«n  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
vhich  many  others  might  be  added,  I  have  no  hesi- 

00  in  affirming  that  this  latter  par^  are  the  more 
■latent  reasoners. 

t  la  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these 
tings  contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the 
•ent  emperor,  but  certainly  to  reconcile  a  numer- 
clasa  of  politicians  to  his  unlimited  authority:  and 
iur  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and  conquest  al- 
ra  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
ora  those  of  the  physiocratic  philceophera.  His 
ly  education  must  have  given  him  a  predilection 
a  theory  conducted  throughout  with  mathematical 
»cieion ;  its  very  simplicity  promised  the  readiest 

1  most  commodious  machine  for  despotism,  for  it 
•ulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an 
ny ;  while  the  stem  and  seemmg  greatness  of  the 
lole.  and  its  mock-elevation  above  human  feelings, 
tiered  his  pride,  hardened  his  conscience,  and  aid- 

the  eflbrts  of  self-delusion.  Reason  is  the  sole 
rereign.  the  only  rightful  legislator :  but  Reason  to 
t  on  man  must  be  impersonated.  The  Providence 
lich  had  so  marvellously  raised  and  supported  him, 
d  marked  niM  out  for  the  representative  of  Reason, 
d  had  armed  him  with  irresistible  force,  in  order  to 
nlize  i(8  laws.  In  Him  therefore  Might  becomes 
tOHT,  and  HIS  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or  as  the 
retch  now  chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind 
mmense  for  staring  blasphemy)  his  cause  and  the 
use  of  God  are  one  and  the  same.  Excellent  pos- 
late  for  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tjrrant!  What 
rails  the  impoverishment  of  a  fow  thousand  mer- 
lants  and  manufacturers  ?  What  even  the  general 
retchedness  of  millions  of  perishable  men,  fyr  a 
ort  generation  T  Should  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  chosen  conqueror,  the  **  Innovator  Mundi,  et  Stu- 
tr  Sipcitlontm,'*  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things, 
hich  erected  on  intellecfual  and  perfect  foundations, 
groweth  not  old,"  but  like  the  eternal  Justice,  of 
hich  It  is  the  living  image, 

"may  detpise 

7*he  fltrokea  of  Fate.' and  ico  the  World'i  last  hoar!** 

or  Justice,  austere  unrelenting  Justice,  is  every 
rhere  held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful:  and  the 
ily  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  fulfilling  which  he  obeys 
II  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on  another*!  iphare 


of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a  pea 
pie  is  not,  according  to  this  system,  the  object  of  a 
governor ;  but  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  co- 
ercing within  the  requisite  bounds  the  fireedora  of 
each.  Whatever  a  government  doea  more  than  this, 
ccnnes  of  evil :  and  its  best  employment  is  the  repeal 
of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them 
Each  man  a  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  to  himself  must  it  Uierefore  be  entrusted.  Re- 
move all  the  interferences  of  positive  statutes,  all  mo- 
ix>poly,  all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and  all  encour- 
agements  of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactures :  let  the  Reve 
nues  of  the  State  be  taken  at  once  from  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil ;  and  all  things  will  And  their  level,  al\ 
irregularities  will  correct  each  other,  and  an  inde- 
structible cycle  of  harmonious  rootwns  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  Governor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that 
the  State  shall  remain  composed  of  individuals,  act> 
ing  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the  freedom  of  all 
can  be  secured.  Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  itself 
remain  the  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  same  duties. 

Splendid  promises!  Can  any  thing  appear  more 
equitable  than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of 
rights  and  dutiea?  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
simple  in  the  idea?  But  the  execution — f  let  the 
four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript  Code  be 
the  comment !  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
that  this  sjTStem,  as  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any 
form  impracticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and 
as  far  as  it  were  realized,  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  general  barbarism  and  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion; and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  attempt  to 
introduce  it,  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.  That  Reason 
should  be  our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable 
Truth,  and  all  our  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  built 
thereon :  for  the  whole  moral  nature  of  roan  originated 
and  subsists  in  his  Reason.  From  Reason  alone  can 
we  derive  the  principles  which  our  Underatandings 
are  to  apply,  the  Ideal  to  which  by  means  of  our  Un- 
derstandings we  should  endeavor  to  approximate. 
This  however  gives  no  proof  that  Reason  alone  ought 
to  govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  States.  It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it 
cannot.  The  Laws  of  Reason  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  first  conditions  of  Human  Society.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  shortest  code  of  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  Go- 
vernment least  intermeddles  with  his  affiiirs,  and 
confines  its  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity— we  will  Buflfer  this  to  pass  at  present  undia* 
puted,  though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzeriand,  (surely 
the  three  happiest  nations  of  the  world)  to  which  per- 
haps we  might  add  the  migor  part  of  the  former  Ger- 
man free  towns,  furnish  stubborn  facts  in  presump- 
tion of  the  contrary — ^yet  still  the  proof  is  wanting 
that  the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exei 
tioDs  of  the  power  of  man  can  be  dafimitAl^  xA^&&aKS«^ 
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Iqr  PiiiOP  mMuded  by  the  pantile  and 
hm  in  the  tbimatioa  of  which  the  Uodeniandiiig 
anrt  be  our  guide,  and  wfaieh  beeome  joet  becaoie 
they  happen  lo  be  expedient' 

Tlie  chief  dtgeot  fir  whi«^  men  fint  ftnned  them- 
Bflilvai  into  a  Slate  waa  not  the  protection  of  their 
li?eB  bnt  of  their  property.  Whero  the  naloro  of  the 
aoil  and  dtmate  preclodee  all:  property  but  pemoal, 
and  pennita  that  only  in  iti  aimpleat  ftrma,  aa  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domeatic  atate  and 
§Km  Neighborfaooda,  bat  not  Goyemmenta.  And  in 
North  America,  the  Chieft  appear  to  ezerdae  govern- 
inent  in  thoae  tnbea  only  which  poaMas  individual 
ended  proper^.  Among  the  reat  the  Chief  is  their 
General ;  bat  fforvemment  ia  ezeretied  only  in  Fami- 
liea  by  the  FiUhen  of  Familiea.  But  where  individ- 
oal  luded  property  eziata,  there  moat  be  inequali^ 
of  property:  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  oontmry  impoanble. 
Bat  to  Buppoae  the  Land  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  labor  and  die  produce  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  Memben  of  the  State,  involvea  rooie 
than  one  contradiction:  fir  it  could  not  aubiiat  w^ 
out  groai  Iqjuatioe,  except  where  the  Reaaon  of  all 
and  of  each  waa  abwlnte  maater  of  the  aelfiih  pw- 
aona  of  aloth,  envy,  Ac.:  and  yet  the  aame  ataie 
would  preclude  the  greater  part  of  the  meana  by 
which  the  Reaaon  of  man  ii  developed. ""  In  what- 
ever alate  of  aodety  yon  would  place  it,  from  the 
moat  aav^ge  to  the  moat  refined,  it  would  be  feund 
equally  ai\jnit  and  impoariUe ;  and  were  then  a  race 
of  men,  a  coontiy,  and  a  cttmate,  that  permitted  auch 
an  Older  of  thipga,  the  aame  cauaea  wouhl  render  all 
Government  aupeiflnoua.  To  property,  therefore,  and 
to  ita  ineqnalitiea,  all  human  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate,  which  would  oot  bo  equally  laws  in  the 
state  of  Nature.  Now  it  is  tmpoesible  to  deduce  the 
Right  of  Property*  from  pure  Reason.  The  utmost 
which  Reason  could  give  would  be  a  property  in  the 
formn  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms  were  produced  by 
individual  power.  In  the  matter  it  could  give  no 
property.  We  regard  angels,  and  glorified  spirits  as 
Beings  of  pure  Reason :  and  whoever  thought  of  pro- 
perty in  Heaven  ?  Even  the  simplest  and  most  moral 
form  of  it,  namely,  Marriage,  (we  know  froni  the 
highest  authority)  is  excluded  from  the  state  of  pure 
reason.  Rousseau  himself  exjiressly  admits,  that  Pro- 
perty cannot  be  deduced  from  the  Laws  of  Reason 
and  Nature ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  whole  theory  was  a  thing 
of  air.  In  the  most  respectable  point  of  view  he 
could  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  Geometry. 
(If  indeed  it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  Geometry  holds  forth  an  Ideal  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Nature,  even  because 

*  I  BMan.  practically  sod  with  the  ineqaslities  ioMpsrable 
Iram  the  aetaal  existence  of  Property.  Abttractedly,  the 
Hif ht  to  Property  is  deducible  fironi  the  Free-afency  of  man. 
If  to  sot  freely  be  a  Right,  a  «p*0re  of  action  must  be  so  loo. 


it  ia  Natural 

and  10  para  eitenaiooofapaceb  only  the 
theorama  wholly  oorreapond.  IntbeanBamnBavii 
moral  kwa  of  the  huelliwtonl  viDild,  ee  ftr  ■•  Aiya 
deducible  fioo  poro  IntoUao^nro  nerer  perfsedf  ip 
plicable  to  oar  mixed  and  aenaitive  oBtwa^  hsoat 
Man  JaaomethJagbemdea  Reaaon  ihnrniMehii  a— 
never  acis  by  itself;  bat  moat  dodM  ilBeifia  At  a4 
atanceof  indivkloal  Underatandinc  and 
nation,  hi  oider  to  beoone  •  raoiity  nod  analiidtf 
conanoosnem and  eiperiaoee.    It  will  bAaam 
after  that  together  with  thia,  the  kwyteM 
the  graater  port  and  the  moat  opeckMBi  of 
aignmema  in  fcvor  of  unit wd  raflfi^ibMiial  ] 
an  croahed.    I  vriU  mantioQ  one  on^  aC  pa^ 

Bl^  Cartwright,  in  hia  dadoetioa  of  te  ^M 
the  Sulileet  fiom  Prindplea^ 
being  ad^evident-4f  one  of  wfaiofa  be 
are  ahaken.**  affinom  (Fkinetpla  SBlh; 
graater  part  indeed  are  moni  nphorii 
assertiooB,  not  acientifio  prindploa)  «*ifaift  a  |hk 
which  ought  never  lo  be  need  oagbt 
Again  he  affinom  that «  Lnwe  t»  bind  all 
aented  lo  by  all,  and  oooaoqaeodty 
the  pooraet,  haa  an  equal  right  to 
ftr  an  additional  reaaon,  beconaa  *■  all 
tion  are  capable  of  feeliag  heppin—  or 
cordinglyaadieyaiawellorill-0i«v«aied."  Wiim, 
tbey  not  then  capable  of  ftolinf  ImppiaameralR 
aocwding  aa  tbay  do  or  do  not  paoaaoa  llie  aMMtf^ 
oomfcrtable  aubaaianee?  and  who  ia  tte  ji4p^i|i| 
k  a  oomfeiteble  aabaisteoea,  bat  dw 
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Might  not  Ibeo,  on  the  _ 

a  Leveller  cooatract  a  right  to  eqiial  peepatlj  I 

inhabitants  of  thia  country  withoat  prapariy  tm 
doubtless,  a  great  mi^rity :  each  of  tfaeae  hai  a  i^ 
to  a  suffirage,  and  the  richeat  man  to  do  more:  aaiie 
object  of  this  suffirage  is,  that  each  individod  Bf 
secure  himself  a  true  efficient  Repreaentativa  of  hii 
Will.  Here  then  is  a  legal  power  of  abohiki^  a 
equalizing  property:  and  according  to  hinitf.  ■ 
power  tohich  ought  neter  to  be  uted  ougid  aa  a 
exi$L 

Therefore,  unless  he  carriea  hie  ayatem  H  fa 
whole  length  of  common  labor  and  ooounan  poan 
sion,  a  right  to  universal  suflrage  cannot  eiisC;  half 
not  to  universal  suffiage,  there  can  exkt  aa  atfad 
right  to  suffiage  at  alL  In  whatever  way  be  asril 
obviate  this  objection,  he  muat  admit  eaatimi 
founded  on  experience  and  particalar  circimalaMit 
which  will  vary  in  every  diflerent  nation,  and  n  to 
same  nation  at  diflferent  timea,  as  the  «i«™«  of  dl 
Legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  Legislative  IVa» 
For  his  universal  principles,  aa  lar  aa  they  are  poaa 
pies  and  universal,  necesaarily  auppoae  muim  mi 
perfect  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Urn 
of  pure  Geometry  and  (I  trust)  in  the  Ibafaaiif 
Heaven,  but  never,  never  in  creatuiea  of 
blood. 
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ESSAY   !.• 

ON   THE  ERRORS  OF  PARTY  SPIRIT:  OR 
EXTREMES  MEET. 


it  WW  w>  wond«r  if  KMne  good  and  ionoetol 

p<ci«ny  aoeh  m  be  (IJehtfoct)  who  waa  fooerallj  mora 

aboat  wbat  waa  done  in  Judea  maoj  eeoturiea 

Umb  what  waa  tranaacted  in  hia  own  lime  in  hia  own 

T— 'it  ia  no  wonder  if  aoaM  each  wera  for  a  while 
awaj  to  the  approral  of  opioiooa  which  they  after 

aedate  redaction  diaowoed.  Yet  hia  innoceocy  frufli 
mmw  aeir-iatercac  or  deeiffn,  together  with  hia  leaminff.  ae- 
evrad  hiai  ftoa  the  extravataaciea  of  demacofoea.  the  peo> 

9l»*a  oraelei.*' LIGHTFOUT'8  tr0rks,  FuUisUr"* 

Fr^mu  to  tkM  RMidtr. 

I  BATS  never  teen  Mi^r  Cartwright,  much  leM  en- 
Jogr  the  honor  of  hia  aoquaintance ;  bat  I  know 
of  hia  character  from  the  testimony  of  othen 
from  hia  own  writings,  to  respect  his  talents,  and 
tmwmn  the  purity  of  his  inotivee.  I  am  fully  per^ 
—dart,  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fer- 
ynai  or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or 
tb*  laws  of  their  country,  of  whatK)ever  things  are 
lovely,  of  whatsoever  things  are  honorable  ?  It  would 
giv«  me  great  pain  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
trod  need,  disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from  my 
•arly  youth  I  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  feel- 
inf  ofaflectionate  admiration.  I  have  indeed  quoted 
fivMB  thia  venerable  patriot,  as  from  the  most  respect> 
whim  English  advocate  for  the  Theory  which  derives 
dM  rights  of  government  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
to  it,  exclusively  from  principles  of  pure  Rea* 
It  was  of  consequence  to  my  cause  that  I 
alKMild  not  be  thought  to  have  been  waging  war 
a  straw  image  of  my  own  aettinj;  up,  or  even 
a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither  worshippen 
nor  advocatea  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was  not 
laaa  my  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  fVnm  those 
p— inns,  which  more  unpopular  names  might  have 
•xdtod.  I  therefore  introduce  the  tuime  of  Cart> 
vrrigfat,  as  I  had  previously  done  that  of  Lather,  in 
ovder  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory,  which 
I  tfaoaght  it  of  importance  to  confute ;  atid  as  an  in- 
atanee  that  though  the  s^-atem  mi^ht  be  made  tempC- 
mg  to  the  Vulgar,  yet  that,  taken  tmmixed  and  entire, 
it  waa  chiefly  fiuciiuiting  for  InOy  and  itnaginative 
wpuiu,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  atid  powen  for 
the  average  character  of  tnen  in  general. 


*  With  this  Evay  eomrocoeca  th»  areond  Tolone  of  the 
rntlah  edition  of  Tkr  Frirmd^  to  whirh  the  fbllowina  qoo- 
taiMMi  ii  piedxed  aa  a  motto : 
lasolaoa,  nMhereala  forel,  omnia  nrhia  alieojoa  adiHeia  di- 
F.  ad  hoe  whun  ut,  iiadMn  poatn  molmri  urdme  et  forma  . 
^)aa  plate«  potehiurei  ersdrrent.    At  eerte  aon  ta- 
domiiima  uoiui  domo«  ad  lOam  dratroeodam  adkor-  ' 
loco  SMliorea  cdilket.    Iromo  aei»e  rnahi  hoe 
r  aempe  ema  sdea  habent  vetoalaie  Jam  fktia- 
•eaiee,  tsI  «us  io6rmw  fbndameotia  anpeistructa 
. CAETeSIUS  it  MttJU40. 
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Neither  by  fkir  atatementi  nor  by  ftir  reaaoning. 
ihoald  I  ever  give  oflimce  to  M^^  Cartwright  him-* 
aelf,  nor  to  his  jtidicioiis  frienda.    If  I  am  in  danger 
of  oflending  them,  it  must  ariae  from  one  or  other  of 
tvro  cauaea ;  either  that  I  have  falaely  tepreaented  hie 
pnnciplea,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  hia 
writings.    In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted  ^  •  The 
People's  Barrier  against  undue  Influence,  Ac**  the 
only  one  of  M^  Cartwright's  which  I  poasem)  I  am 
cooacious  that  there  are  tix  foundations  stated  of  ooo- 
stitutional  Government    Therefore,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  Author  cannot  be  justly  classed  with  those  who 
deduce  our  social  Rights  and  correlative  Dutiea  ei- 
clusively  from  principles  of  pore  Reaaon,  or  unavoid- 
able conclusions  from  such.    My  answer  m  ready. 
Of  these  six  foutidations  three  are  but  diflferent  words 
for  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  Law  of  Reaaon,  the 
Law  of  God.  and  flrst  Principles :  and  the  three  that 
retnain  caniKM  be  taken  as  diflfi^rent  inasroach  as  they 
are  afterwards  afRrroed  to  be  of  no  validity  except  as 
far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced  from  the  former : 
that  is,  from  the  Principlb  implanted  by  God  in  the 
universal  Rxasom  of  man.    These  three  latter  foun- 
dations are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  parti' 
adar  ctntoms,  and  acts  of  Parliament    It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Author  had  not  used  his  terms  in 
the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
in  my  former  Easay :  and  that  self-evident  Principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest 
Expedience,  the  Inductiona  of  the  Understanding  as 
well  as  the  Prescripts  of  the  pure  Reaaon.    But  no ! 
Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against  the  poiaibility 
of  this  interpretation,  and  haa  expressed  himself  as  de- 
cisively, and  with  as  much  warmth,  againat  founding 
QoventmentB  on  grounds  of  Expedience,  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  has  done  againat  founding  Moraiity 
on  the  same.    Euclid  himself  could  fK>t  have  defined 
his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limit  of  pure  Sci- 
ence: For  instance,  see  the  1st,  9d.  3d.  and  4th  pri- 
mary RulesL    **  A  Principle  m  a  manifest  and  simple 
propoaition  comprehending  a  certain  Truth.    Princi- 
ples are  the  proof  of  every  thitig  :  but  are  not  lua- 
ceptible  of  external  proof,  being  self-evident    If  one 
Principle  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.    Against  him, 
who  denies  Principles,  all  dispute  is  tiaeless,  and  rea- 
srm  unintelligible,  or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  denies 
them.    The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable.**    Nei- 
ther could  Rousseau  himself  (or  his  predcci— oib#  the 
fifth-Monarchy  Men)  have  more  nakedly  or  emphati- 
cally identified  the  foutidations  of  govdllroent  in  the 
concrete  with  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
abstract:  see  Migor Cartwright's  Primary  Rnlea  ham 
31  to  39.  and  from  44  to  ^    In  theae  it  is  afRrmed : 
that  the  legialative  Rights  of  Every  Citiaen  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature;  that  being  natural  Righii  they 
must  be  equal  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that 
right  which  a  Citiaan  claims  as  being  a  Mm,  and 
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Mi  Agihf  of  bMMii  Mian  fai  ■■ 
ii  phetd  is  iIm  kigfaMC  poiot  of  naw  br  St.  Pul. 
rapralMadi  ibe  Conothnn  believcn  for  ilwir  liticatiou 
wriak  aaotber,  in  die  Omrto  of  Law  wbcfo  uUsefiovcfs  pi»- 
■ded ;  and  ••  an  ftnrvmeot  of  UU  ewwtpetemcw  «/*  M  m«»  to 
ladffo  for  themiehrci.  be  allQdei  to  tJuU  elermfioa  ia  the  kmK- 
doM  of  heareo  wbieb  ii  proaieed  to  every  oiea  who  ibaU  be 
vwtaooe,  io  tbe  laognege  of  tbat  lime,  a  Scmt.  I>o  f«  aot 
koow/  laya  be, '  tbal  tbe  Bakiui  ebali  jodre  tbe  world  1  Aod 
if  tbe  world  i hall  be  judged  by  yoa.  are  ye  oawerthy  to 
jadfo  the  aaulicfC  maltm  T  Koow  ye  not  that  ye  ihall  jodfe 
iIm  aageb  T  How  omieh  more  tkimg§  tkat  perUum  to  tkit 
UfyV  If  after  Micb  autboritiei.  loeb  manifartaljoaa  of  Inrth 
aa  thoM,  any  Chririan,  throoffb  thoie  prejodioea  which  are 
th*e8eetaof  lone  habite  of  iiyaitiee  and  oppremoo,  and  leach 
m  to  *4*9pi»*tke  p—r;  riiall  Hill  think  it  right  to  exdode 
flat  part  of  the  eoauaooahy,  eonMiing  of '  TVadcaaMs,  Ar- 
tijkers,  and  Lakarnn*  or  any  of  thwa,  from  voting  ia  elee- 
tioiM  of  member!  to  genre  in  parfiament,  I  moat  mneerely 
aodi  a  permaaioo  as  a  miefbctone  both  to  himaelf  and 
And  if  any  man,  (not  having  given  himaelf  the 
lro«ble  to  eomider  whether  or  not  the  Scriptwe  be  aa  author- 
ity, bat  who,  neTertbcleei,  ia  a  friend  to  the  fights  of  mankind) 
opoo  groands  of  mere  prodenee,  policy,  or  expediency,  ahall 
lUak  it  advisable  to  go  against  the  whole  coneot  of  oar  eoo- 
atilBfional  and  law  maxima,  by  which  it  ia  §«(f-tmdemt  that 
avanr  oian,  as  being  a  mca,  is  created  /rse.  born  iojrtedmm, 
■ad,  witfaoat  ^k  a  Thing,  a  Siave,  a  Betut ;  and  shall  eoataad 
tot  drawing  a  une  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  p^mtds 
a  year,  or  forty  §kMing§  a  year,  or  hni»t-k^itr§,  or  jMf- 
UUtn,  ao  that  all  who  are  below  that  Hoe  shall  not  hava  a 
yals  ia  the  election  of  a  legislative  goardian.— which  ia  taking 
a  cttiaen  tbe  power  even  of  salf-prBservatioo,— anoh  a 
I  venture  to  say,  is  bolder  than  be  who  wrestled  with  the 
for  he  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  esUbUahad 
flass  prtac^lM  in  the  eternal  Imme  9f  aa<ara,ae*sr  le  U 
vMflf«d  by  any  of  hia  Creatares/* 


•rdia 
ofMiWiaii^iH 

ad  I  dandtedMM  inoanfinMtiBBof  tei 

whidi  it  WM  the  obiect  of  1117  introdnctoty  ^^■V*' 
aatabliah.aiid  m  an  additiaaal  piooCthatDOfDoiB 
commnniraftng  what  he  belierea  to  be  thalMl 
tbe  Mke  oTTrath  and  accuding  to  tbe  niktcf  Q 
science,  will  be  fbond  to  have  acted  iigiiiMmi^iit 
peace  or  interesti  of  Socieiy.  The  Tcnenbfe  Si 
Moralist  (ibr  this  ia  hia  true  dinracter,  aad  it  I 
title  is  coQTeyed  the  whole  error  of  hk  lyalHi^ii 
capable  of  aiding  bis  aigiunenlB  fay  ihepa^gDMIi 
diment  of  penooal  slander,  incapable  of  apped^ 
the  envy  of  the  multitude  by  bttier  dcdiMl 
against  the  iblliea  and  npprraaiiaii  of  ths  k^ 
classes!  He  would  duink  with  bonw  fiia 
thought  of  adding  a  ftlw  and  unnatund  ii^mm 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Juatica,  fay  delaibof  pa 
calamity  or  immediate  sufieriiig.  fitted  to 
fwr}i  of  the  multitude,  or  by  pitxnian  of 
current  of  the  public  Revenue  into  tbe 
individual  Distress  and  Pbverty,  ao  m  to  fariht 
popuhice  by  selfish  bopn !   Itdoea  not  bdoiv  lii 


.• 


1 1  most  again  lemiad  the  Reader,  that 
written  October,  1808.  If  Mi^  Cartwriffht. 
tfieo  acted  in  a  different  m>irit,  and  trnnpeiad  . 
the  distresses,  and  eooaeqoant  irritalMiiij  of  the 
inconsistency  is  Us,  not  the  Aothor'o.  If  what  I  Asi 
lieved  and  avowed  should  now  appear  a  aaswa  sataa  k 
shape  of  a  ftba  prophecy,  any  ahaase  I  ia«ht  ftal  %mm\ 
I  of  peostiatiM  weald  be  lost  tn  ihn  ■nriaiij  sf  aj  i^K 
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character  to  delude  the  Dnimtmcted  hito  the 

that  their  ihortest  way  of  obtaining  the  good 

of  this  life,  is  to  commence  busy  Politicians, 

of  remaining   industrious    Laborers.     He 

and  acts  on  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  doty 

enlightened  Philanthropist  to  plead  for  the 

poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

f — From  Works  written  and  published  under 
ntrol  of  austere  principles,  ond  at  the  impulse 
lofky  and  generous  enthusiasm,  from  Works  ren- 
attractive  only  by  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and 
ng  only  by  the  MajeMty  of  Plain  DeaUngt  no 
-r  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  of^ 
received  by  a  good  man.    I  could  almost  ven- 
warrant  our  Patriot's  publications  innoxious^ 
single  circumstance  of  their  perfect  freedom 
j^ertonal  themes  in  this  aqe  or  psRSONALirr, 
B^S^  of  literary  and  political  Gouiping^  when 
^^^anest  insects  are  worshipped  with  a  sort  of 
an  superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
ibr  t^  the  sting  of  peraonal  malignity  in  the 
'When  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the 
^^  -r  of  contemporary  characters  named  in  the 

.^^tolk-vrork  Notes  (which  possess,  however,  the  coro- 
tive  merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  Text,) 
use,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  Author  has 
y  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and  coo- 
rea ! — In  an  age,  when  even  Sbrmons  are  pob- 
with  a  double  Appendix  stufled  with  name»— 
k  generation  so  transformed  from  the  characteri8> 
VBwrve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephemeral  sheet 
ft  London  Newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch 
Quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits 
tters  the  epidemic  distemper:  that  the  very 
list  year's  Rebuses"  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  are  an- 
in  a  serious  Elegy  **On  my  Falher'i  Death,'* 
the  name  and  haJntat  of  the  elegiac  (Edipus 
ibed:  —  and   **  other  ingenioue  »olutioni  were 
—    —  given'*  to  the  said  RebuteB — not,  as  heretofore, 
^^ir  Crito.  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y,  Ac.  but  by  fifty  or 
^iily  plain  Elnglish  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
^^iural  places  of  abode !    In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 
^^nkitailftkei  or  Phildeutheroe  is  as  rare  on  the  title- 
and  among  the  signatures  of  our  Magazines,  as 
1  name  used  to  be  in  the  dvy»  of  our  shy  and 
^loCioe-ahunning  grandfathers !  When  (more  exquisito 
all)  I  see  an  Eno  Poem  (Spirits  of  Maro  and 
make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  com- 
f)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation, 
Ihst  the  said  Epio  Poem  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
^Arad  namee  oV  living  persons!     No — if  Works  as 
abborrent.  as  those  of  Miyor  Cartwright,  from  all  un- 
worthy provocatives  to  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  the 
«el6ah  passions  of  mankind,  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  public  mind  to  be  mischievous,  the 
plans  proposed  in  lus  pamphlets  would  cease  to  be 
altogether  viatonaryt  though  even  then  they  could 
noC  ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  self^vi- 
dant  principles  of  pure  Reason,  but  on  the  happy  ac- 
ddant  of  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  that  public, 
ftr  whose  suffiages  they  were  presented.     (Indeed 

with  M^^  Cartwright's  plans  I  have  no  present 

No 


^ 


►  ^ 


concern;   bat  with   the   principles,  on  which  be 
grounds  the  obligations  to  adopt  them.) 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  Truth  to  my  reverence  for 
individual  purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one 
good  maA's  writings  is  altogether  a  difierent  thing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself,  when  seasoned 
and  served  up  for  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as  it 
has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by 
writing  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cart* 
Wright's.  For  this  sjrstem  has  two  sides,  and  holds 
out  very  diflerent  attractions  to  its  admirers  that  ad- 
vance towards  it  from  diflerent  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fail  of 
winning  over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shal- 
low heads  and  restless  tempers,  men  who  without 
learning  (or,  as  one  of  my  Friends  has  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  Strong  Bock-mindednes^*)  live  as  alms- 
folks  on  the  ofMuions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, 
(well  pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for 
the  self<x>mplacent  feelings  of  contempt)  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  mn^'Culatterie  of  their  Ignorance, 
by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  Pedantry.* 
The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  solidity  and  depth  o^  foundation  in  this 
theory,  or  to  the  strict  coherence  of  its  arguments; 
and  still  less  to  any  genuine  reverence  of  humanity 
in  the  abstract  The  physiocratic  system  piomisea 
to  deduce  all  things,  and  everything  relative  to  law 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
certainty,  from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident 
principles.  But  who  so  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
apprehending  a  simple  self^vident  principle,  and  of 
following  a  short  demonstration?  By  this  system, 
THE  SYSTEM,  OB  its  odmircrs  were  wont  to  call  it,  even 
as  they  named  the  writer  who  firrt  applied  it  in  sys- 
tematic detail  to  the  whole  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  civil  policy,  D.  Quesnoy  to  wit,  fe  Doeteur, 
or  THE  Teacher  ;  by  this  system  the  observation  of 
Times,  Places,  relative  Bearings,  History,  nattonal 
Customs  and  Character,  is  rendered  superfluous :  all, 
in  short,  which  according  to  the  common  notion  makes 
the  attainment  of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  dtf^ 
ficulty  and  long-continued  effort,  even  for  the  acntest 
and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The  cautious  bal 
ancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  cal 
culation  of  forces  and  counter-forces,  the  preporation 
of  circumstances,  the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  oppo^ 
tnnities,  are  all  superseded ;  and  by  the  magic  ora- 
cles of  certain  axioms  and  definitions  it  is  revealed 
how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be  mech- 
anized, and  then  let  go  on  of  itself.    All  the  positive 


*  "  He  ICharUt  Brandon,  Dvkt  ^f  S^folk)  koowiar  that 
learning  hath  no  enemr  but  Ignoraoea,  did  auvoct  alwaya 
the  want  of  it  in  thoae  men  who  derided  the  habit  of  it  In 
others:  like  the  Fox  in  the  Fable,  who  beint  ^thont  a  Tail, 
would  persuade  othen  to  cut  att  tbein  ee  a  banheo.  Bat  he 
liked  well  the  Philoeopher'i  dirisioa  of  men  into  three  raaks 
— aome  who  knew  good  and  were  wilTing  to  teach  others  { 
thoae  he  said  were  like  Gods  among  omo— others  who  tboogb 
ther  knew  not  much  jret  were  willing  to  learn :  these  he  ssM 
were  like  Men  among  Beasts— and  sooie  who  knew  not  flooi 
and  yet  despised  such  as  should  teach  Ihsm ;  these  he  s^ 
teemed  as  Beasts  among  Hen.** 

Lln£»  8iat$  Wertklee,  9,  Sft 
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had  pnnidEd.  iie  declnral  lo  b« 

and  the  wbule  lg  delivered  oTcr 
[k  all  men  poubH  fhjuallf . 


the  nableal  niub^  sod  I  itxmU  ttn  Hn 
'  cowardt  if  1  divguwd  mj  coof  EctioiM,  ihi 
■    or  ibe  Atutncniuc  (mttj  i«ere  fall  ■•  p 


.    Tben 


lba« 


lie*,  it  i>  Mid,  i*  bill  ihfi  appliaiiidD  of  the  comioon 
a  Miniclan. 
o  ba  on 


wlijth . 

ao  Omiof.  a  Puiniec.  a  Poet  an  Awbiied.  i 

be  a  good  Atechanut  preauppoKB  Grmvt, 

excoUoal  Anizna  or  MeHianic  requirt*  TDOre  iJian 
an  ■cerago  degree  of  Tainii ;  but  in  be  a  ]t%a\niia 
lequim  notbing  bul  commtm  Smt.  The  cominoiml 
BUtnan  iiiielleci  iborelbte  lulGcea  for  a  perlect  inBi|>lii 
ji  the  nhola  idBnce  of  civil  Polilf ,  and  qanlifH*  the 

idmiiriBlnlion  of  hu  oivn  counlry.  «Dd  of  all  nihet 
oalioni.  This  mint  needH  be  agroeuble  lidingH  to  [he 
great  nuin  of  numhind.  There  ii  no  aubjeri.  wliich 
loen  in  gonoml  like  belter  to  harangue  on.  than  Poli- 

■enw  of  lelf-impDrlaace.  For  a>  lo  what  Doctor 
Jobiuon  colli  plebtian  aty,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
nun  uf  men  ara  juaily  rharseoble  wiih  il  in  Iheir 
poUlicul  feeliDgo;  oDt  only  becaoae  envy  ia  geldom 
eiciied  eicepi  by  definite  and  indiTidual  olyecu.  but 
■till  mure  becouie  il  ii  a  painful  paimioii,  and  not 
likely  to  co-eitii  with  the  high  delight  and  Hlf-com- 
placency  with  which  the  haranguea  on  Smtea  and 
SlBieuiicn.  Princes  and  Gcnerali,  are  made  and  lii- 
leneid  tu  in  ale-houie  cirela  or  pron 


drbid-'  I 

■hould  bi 


In  pottiun  ofltu*  is  not  merely  de- 
'  in  a  free  country.  Heaven 
It  ignorant  of  ray 
Siuhjeciaa  well  filled 


But  a  syilem  uhich  nol  only  Saiteia  the  prids  and 
VBoily  of  men,  but  which  ill  m  plaunUe  and  inlelli- 
gible  a  manner  penimdce  them,  nol  ihat  Mil  iavprong 
and  Umi  ihat  ought  to  have  been  managed  uiherwtie ; 
er  that  Mr.  X.  ia  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  ai  a  Min- 
iatet  or  Parliunent  Man,  &e.iic.;  but  that  all  ii 
wrong  and  muiaken.  My,  all  moei  ui^usi  and  wick- 
ed, and  Ibat  every  man  ii  eompfUni,  and  in  conlempt 
ofall  innk  and  property,  on  the  mem  title  orbii  Pcr- 
iona<>(y,  pnescese*  the  Ai,i;Af.and  in  under  the  moaT 
•olemn  moral  oU^olion.  to  give  a  helping  hand  To- 
ward ovenhroivmg  ill  Ihumnrmionof  polilieal  with 
roligiom  rlai  mi,  Ibia  Irantfer  of  the  nghia  of  Religion 
diijoiiiid  from  the  austere  duties  of  nlf  denial,  with 
wliich  rebgiuiu  righta  eiercaed  m  theirproper  aphero 
cannal  fall  to  be  acoamgiimied ;  and  not  only  di^oio- 
«d  Irom  ■elfreairaint,  but  lailal  with  the  indulgence 
of  ihoae  psHiuni  (lelf-will,  love  or  power.  4c..)  which 
it  ia  the  ptinripal  aim  and  hnrdoat  laak  of  Religion  Id 
correcl  and  restrain— this.  I  nay.  ii  altogelher  aider- 
ant  from  the  Village  Poluia  of  yote,  and  may  be 
pronounced  alarming  and  of  dangeroui  tendency  by 
Ibe  boldat  Advocalen  of  Reform  not  lea  conai.lently. 

Still,  however,  the  lyatem  had  iti  golden  lida  fiir 


of  thaw,  ivho  csUed  tti 

in  Iheir  power  to  MMpcod  time  b 

fumithed  new  ar^unwnia  to  the  adtotVm  t 

aiir*.  The  moM  pnidenl.  ai  nell  aa  iV  m 
mode  of  defending  the  existing  arrangcma 
have  been,  to  have  candidly  ailiQiiicd  what 
Hilh  truth  be  dHtied.  and  then  to  bare  tin 
though  the  Uiiogi  complained  of  tiere  c 
were  nece«ary  evila  -.  or  if  they  were  n*i 
Ihsl  the  cmuHiuencfi  of  the  itrak  meilidn 
mended  by  the  ReTo]ution>tB  wdhU  b« 
dreadful  Iban  the  diseaie.  No**  eillKr  It 
'  other  point,  by  Ihe  double  aid  of  Bia 
ind  PhilaaD|Ay,  th»y  tnighl  havs  eatahb 
ertainly  little  >hort  of  deinun>(nitH».  and 
nilun  and  iUuilniioiB'  ai  would  bare  tall 
of  Ihe  very  feeling*  which  had  atudi 
Hntic  ayatem  all  The  good  and  voliiab 
the  party.  Bni  inaliad  of  thia  they  pre* 
posaibility  of  being  Uflened  to  eT-en  by  Ih 
and  matt  ingcauouianioag  the  fiiendaoru 
Revoliiijon,  denying  or  aildiiipting  to  pall 
thai  were  equally  notorioin  and  unj»u)1 
Bupplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  aa  OTetflc 
While  tliey  lamenied  with  inigic  ooicnei  I 
Moiarch  and  the  eiiled  Noble,  tbry  diag 
moM  diagiuling  iiwennbiliiy  to  the  privala 
inga,  and  mnnifbU  oppmnm  of  ibe  gni 
the  Coniifwnlol  population,  aod  a  blindm 
hnianen  abll  more  nflenaive  lo  Ibe  crimrs* 
(etnblp  ahominaiiona  of  their  i 
WBi  the  Bafiile  juaiified.  bul  ihe  S 
ilself— and  thia  in  a  pamphlet 
and  induBiriouily  circulated  by  ihe  adherr 
then  mmiatry.  Thne.  and  by  their  in&lm 
gyrics  on  tho  former  atale  of  France,  th^y  p 
the  hand4  of  Iheir  wont  and  mosi  dangriv 
ifouiiding  Ihe  condiuona  of  lli 


iiiea  of  Milion.  Sidney,  and  their  immorlal 
aa  applicable  id  Ihe  preseni  timea  and  the  ( 
vernmeni.  tho  Demaguttues  apprared  to  lal 
same  longunge  ei  tho  Anii-jacobina  Iheim 
played.  For  if  Ihe  vilest  calumnies  of  uh 
oia  were  applied  agaiuM  iheee  great  men  I 
parly,  with  equal  plauaibiliiy  might  Ibeir  i 

power  of  the  people  bs  r&«pptie>d  lo  the  e 
vemmenl.  by  the  other.  If  the  moaldiagu 
ol'  ciesptilino  were  apoken  of  by  Ihe  our  in 
respectful  language  ai  the  eiecuiive  po> 
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mm  country,  what  wonder  if  the  irritated  partizans 
of  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
sooverse  of  the  (Hopotition,  and  to  confound  the  exe- 
BUtiTe  branch  of  the  English  tovereignty  with  the 
ilespotisfns  of  lew  happy  lands  ?  The  first  duty  of  a 
wrtfle  advocate  is  to  convince  his  opponents,  that  he 
DiKlerstands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with 
Iheir  just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretend- 
ed C<Hi8titutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  of  in- 
Nilt.  and  to  measures  of  persecution.  In  order  to  op- 
pose Jacobinism,  they  imitated  it  in  its  worst  features ; 
in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  violence,  and  even  in 
the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  corruptions 
of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the 
;e  vague  arguments  of  general  Reason,  and  the 
disregard  of  ancient  ordinances  and  established 
opinions,  with  which  the  state  itself  had  been  attack- 
ed by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  state-dependence 
were  represented  as  sacred  as  the  property  won  by 
industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both 
peities  were  playing  the  same  game  with  diflerent 
eoonters.    If  the  Jacobins  ran  wild  with  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
dieir  antagonists  flew  oflT  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as 
Mere  an  abstraction  in  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  Sovereigns.    They  defend- 
ed the  exemptions  and  [Hrivileges  of  all  privileged 
orders  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  them,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been 
ftand,  as  universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privi- 
leges had  been  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
inatead  of  being  the  oflipring  of  chance  or  violence, 
or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.    Thus,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in 
reality  blackening  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and 
useful    privileges  of  our    English  nobility,  which 
(thank  Heaven  f)  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds. 
Thus  too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for   de- 
throned  princes  was  afiTirmed  as  familiarly,  as  if 
kingdoms  had  been  private  estates:  and  no  more 
disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
than  of  as  many  score  head  of  cattle.    This  most  de- 
grading and  superannuated    superstition,  or  rather 
this  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity  raised  up  by  the 
necromancy  of  a  violent  re-action  (such  as  the  ex- 
treme of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  ad- 
herents of  its  opposite)  was  more  than  once  allowed 
to  regulate  our  measures  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  on 
which  the  independence  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  depended. 
I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  first-rate  national  interests, 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  up  all 
his  sea-ports  and  strong-holds   to  the  French,  and 
maintained  a  French  army  in  his  dominions,  and  had 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  territories 
French  dependencies— which  possessions  were  not  to 
he   touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were 
ceger  to  place  themselves  under  our  permanent  pro* 
tection — and  why  f — ^They  were  the  property  of  the 


lung  of— !  All  the  grandeur  and  miyesty  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able despots  of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider 
the  former  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which 
he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  connected  with  its 
fortunes  as  Sooereignt  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  mighty  natfons, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  be- 
tween John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  The  happiness 
of  millions  was  light  in  the  balance,  weighed  against 
a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual  and  his  fam- 
ily, who,  (I  speak  from  facts  that  I  myself  know) 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  worse. 
Though  the  restoration  of  good  sense  commenced 
during  the  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidne3rs, 
and  Miitons,  with  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the 
last  war,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  (least  of  all  a  po- 
litical zealot)  had  chriatened  a  vessel  which  he  had 
just  built — ^The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some 
other  name.  What?  replied  the  owner  very  iiuio- 
cently— should  I  call  it  The  Freedom?  That  fit 
was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people  might 
then  think  only  of  Freedom  of  Trade;  Whereas 
Liberty  has  n  Jacobinical  sound  with  it  7  Alas !  (and 
this  is  an  observation  of  Sir  J.  Denham  and  of  Burke) 
is  there  no  medium  between  an  ague-fit  and  a  fren- 
zy-fever. 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the 
lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  statute 
to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  Sun,  that 
spies  and  informers  might  tyraimize  and  escape  m 
the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  men. 
intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief 
agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country  where 
there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution,  or  even,  alas!  through  too  many  of  the 
provinces  of  a  sister-island,  they  could  not  but  have 
shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time  (Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by)  when  by 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  they  might  have  learnt  the 
true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger,  and  have  se- 
cured themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and 
idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrunk  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and 
strange  consternation  which  precede  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  Coflfee- 
houses  and  public  Theatres,  but  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the 
language  and  with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  con 
scious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  EnglaiMl, 
when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highsBt«th«t«>K«ak\tfjv.^ 
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Intnil  in  which  liia  wpposed  apiniuni  were  hpM  by 
Ihe  gwal  iDBJority  of  llio  people:  and  Iha  on" 
■uinca  of  popubir  etcem  aad  indignBtion  we 
Ihe  liile  of  llie  Goveninient  and  the  Etlabltihed 
Church.    But  wh;  need  I  sppeiil  to  Ihtee  invii 
racu!    Turn  over  Ihe  pages  of  Hiiioiy,  and  Bee 

Jia  EcBleaiBBliCB,  or  the  nKUieyed  claiBea,  in 
OOuDlry  itl  which  Ihe  Influences  of  properly  hud 
oaen  predomiiunt,  and  where  ibe  inierefUi  of  the 
prapriolon  wore  ititerlinked !  EiBioins  the  revolu 
don  or  ihe  Belgic  provincea  under  Philip  the  Seuxnl 
the  civil  wan  of  Fninee  in  the  preceding  genersiioo 
IJLB  biBlory  of  Ihe  American  revolution,  or  Ihe  yoi 
mure  recBQl  eventa  m  Sweden  Bod  Spaia  i  and  j 
will  be  Bcarcel^  ponible  not  ta  perceive,  that  in  Eng 
land.  fioiD  1791  U>  Ihe  peace  of  Amieni,  there  wen 
neither  lendenciee  la  confederacy  nor  aiiual  ciKifed 
eruciei.  agoinil  which  Ihe  eiialing  Lavn  had  noi 
provided  both  auflicient  safeguBrdB  and  an  ajn|iL4 
puniahiuenl.  But  alu!  the  panic  of  properly  hod 
been  ilrucli  in  the  finl  initoncB  for  parly  purpoeea 
and  when  it  became  general,  iii  pni]iagaion  mu^hi 

•ven  ai  our  balls  in  Burrowdale  mnoiinieB  run  nud 
(vilh  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing.  The  conw 
qiiencei  were  moat  iiuoriona  Our  attenlion  was  eoO' 
centnled  to  a  manaler  which  could  not  survive  Ihi 
GOOVukioiiB  in  which  it  bad  been  brtiaghl  Ibrtb,  even 
Ibe  enlighlened  Burite  hinBelf  loo  oRen  taUim;  and 
reaaoningaaif  B  perpetual  snd  optianiwd  anarobyhad 
been  a  poviible  thing!  Thus  while  we  were  warring 
ogainii  French  docltinea,  wo  took  little  heed  whether 
Ihe  meana  by  which  ^ve  had  Blrempled  to  overthrow 
them,  were  not  hkely  lo  aid  and  augment  Ihe  far 
more  Ibrmidable  evil  uf  French  ambition.  Like 
children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur.  nnd 
look  ibelter  st  die  beel*  of  a  vicioui  war-hone. 

The  oanducl  of  the  Briatocradc  porly  won  equiklly 
iinwiae  in  piivaie  life  and  lo  iadividnals.  eapecially 
to  the  young  and  inoiperieniwdp  who  were  aurely  lo 
be  JbrgivoD  for  having  had  their  imaginalion  denied, 
and  Ibeir  anthuBiasm  kindled,  by  s  novelty  bo  iiie- 
ciaua.  thai  even  an  old  and  tried  Sategman  had  pro- 
nounced il  "a  BtupendotH  monumpni  of  human  wia- 
dom  and  human  happines."  Thb  wa(  indeeit  a 
glVH  del  union,  but  anuredly  Ibr  young  men  al  Isnit, 
a  very  venial  one.  To  hope  loo  boldly  of  Human 
Nature  is  a  fault  which  all  good  men  haveaninlereal 
in  fbr^ving.  Nor  wo*  il  leai  rentovable  (ban  venial. 
if  the  party  had  token  the  only  way  by  which  ihe 
error  could  be,  or  oven  ought  lo  hove  been,  removed, 
[laving  first  aympilhiied  wilh  the  warm  benevolence 
and  the  enlhusiaira  far  Liberty,  which  bad  oonae- 
craled  il.  they  abould  have  then  ihown  the  young 
Enlbuaiosti  ihat  Liberly  wan  not  lbs  only  blesting  of 
Society;  ihat  tliouEh  duitahle.even  for  ilsown  soke. 
jrel  derived  ita  main  value  as  the  means  of  calling 
Arth  Bud  neniingathar  ■idiiuilBgetBit&eiGe&aninn»i 


fold  Tolani,  the  detelopmen 

Ihe  independence  and  dlguily  of  Ibr 

lationi  la  foreign  poweis ;  aitd  Ihal  oeitluv  i 

Liberty  iUelf  could  aubiiiH 

ils  Boils.  BD  long  inhabited  and  ao  tallf  mW( 

Great  Britain,  wilhoul  difFfnqice  of  null  iU4 

out  lawa  which  recognized  aitd  poierHl  Htfrn 

Icgeaofeach.  Bui  imleaduf  tbw  wmnufilaal 

from  the  inare.  ibey  Uw  ofleo  drove  Ihwatl 

each  otliet  could  only  eicile  ninteoi|ii  ir  ttaiW 
utiered  them.  To  prove  Ihe  (illy  c/itic|^ 
they  were  repreaenled  as  the  crude  ^bebs  ^  • 
fledged  wit  and  Bchoobboy  atnleaoico ;  Ml  itei 
horrence  was  to  beeTpreaaed,  iheatlfoDiiri^' 
Khosl-boyi  were  ioveaied  with  all  ilnUiAtB4 
brooding  conaiumejr  and  hoary-headed  Intfb  % 
a  aentonce  of  ab«Juie  leprobaiioD  >■  paal  ■ 
them  i  and  Ihe  apeculatiie  errat  of  JuatuMi 
equalized  nihemyUonoUB  tin  in  ScripnuLiU* 

but  even  repentaace.  It  became  ihe  natd^H^' 
Ibe  pony.  "  osci  ,1  Jacobin,  (lwiii  i  J"'"' 
And  whereforef*  (We  will  (upp™ lis j»^ 
asked  by  on  iudiiiduBl,  who  in  im  jmltiomU 
manhood  had  been 


mice  with  all  the  light  and  cD 
and  wilh  all  Ibe  warmth  uf  n 
und  who,  Dierlouking  ita  ufiW 
of  actually  building  a  govenim 
DBtnrel  rigbta  alooej  And  itherdbnl 
imam  an  abeurdily.  and  have  we 
delect  II  wilh  t    U  it  produenve 


ldiery:pnv 
ony  of  m 


marriage  iiaelf  degraded  to 

'iaer  odvocotea  of  Analocraey  liavf  ■• 

Hilly  «id,  are  the  efleclB  of  JacobinBail  I>|R  * 
inBiilftroble  licendouaneis.  and  rti^** 
lie  dnpoliim  t  •■  Oner  a  JattHii,  ^ 
in" — O    wherefore f      Ii 

Creed  which  we  have  alated   i 


wue.   Tha  whala  Eh»  baa  a  pacotiw  I 
>  af  Mi.  Soatbaf -t  JunniW  Ik 
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unwisely  ?  U  it,  becauw  it  deceivee  the  mind 
ki  BIS  purest  and  most  fleiible  period  ?  Is  it,  becauw 
Ift  is  wi  error,  that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  de- 
f  An  error  against  which  all  history  is  full  of 
ing  eiamples  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  experiment 
been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 
ytfpsble? 

fVom  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange 
flMDoraenon.  that  the  young  and  the  enthusiasiic, 
lwko.aa  oar  daily  experience  informs  us,  are  deceived 
In  Ibeir  religious  antipathies,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their 
MMMlahips,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their  modes  of  pleap 
and  grow  wiser;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a 
of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  for  ever 
ever?  And  this  too,  although  in  additioo  to  the 
■■toral  growth  of  judgment  and  information  with  in- 
CViase  of  jrean,  they  live  in  the  age  in  which  the  te* 
■•to  have  been  acted  upon ;  and  though  the  oonse- 
qoeoces  have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart 
and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect 


ESSAY  II. 


Troth  I  ponosd.  ••  Fioey  tketch'd  tbt  way, 
Aad  wmet  bmb  than  I  went  woi«e  astray.       UBS, 


I  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  oon> 
to  the  system.  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it 
mm  an  axiom  in  Politics  with  me,  that  m  every  coun- 
try where  property  prevailed,  property  must  be  the 
gnnd  baas  of  the  government ;  and  that  that  govem- 
■Mnt  was  the  best,  in  which  the  power  or  political 
iDflnence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  proper- 
tf  WM  not  impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs, 
ttor  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding 
nHsses  unduly  encouraged.  I  perceived,  that  if  the 
people  al  brge  were  neither  ignorant  nor  immoral, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent 
dHnge  of  government;  and  if  they  were,  there 
enald  be  no  hope  but  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 
•Hie  Temple  of  Despotism,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
fiimly,  though  in  a  different  architectureL***  Thanks 
to  the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my 
rmon  wm  too  clear  not  to  drew  this  **  cirele  of  pow- 
er** round  me,  and  my  spirit  ton  honest  to  attempt  to 
break  through  it  My  foeliiigs.  however,  and  imagi- 
iMlion  did  not  remain  unkind  led  m  this  general  oon- 
fligrmtion ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
be  Mhamed  than  proud  of  myself  if  they  had !  1  was 
a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,  though  my  little  world 
daacribed  the  path  of  its  revolution  in  an  orbit  of  iti 
own.  What  I  dared  ix>t  expect  from  constitutions  of 
gDveranient  and  whole  nations,  1  hoped  fiom  Reli- 
gioo  and  a  small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  and 
formed  a  plan,  as  harmless  as  it  was  extravagant,  of 
frying  the  experiment  of  human  perfectibility  on  the 
hanks  of  the  SMMjuekannah ;  where  our  Uttle  society, 


in  its  second  generatioo.  was  to  have  combined  the 
innocence  of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge 
and  genuine  refinements  of  European  culture :  and 
where  I  dreamt  that  in  the  sober  evening  of  my  hfe, 
I  should  behold  the  Cottages  of  Independence  in  the 
umUvidtd  Dale  of  Industry, 


"  And  eft.  soolksd  Mdly  by  soms  dirfeTol 
Moss  oo  lbs  iors  Uli  1  bad  left  bshiad  !** 

Strange  fondes!  and  as  vain  as  strange!  jrsC  to  the 
intense  intoreet  and  impassioned  seal,  which  called 
forth  and  strained  every  foculty  of  my  intellect  for 
the  organiatioo  and  defence  of  this  scheme,  I  owe 
much  of  whatever  I  at  present  poaieBi.  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my 
most  comprehensive  views  of  his  social  relatioos,  of 
the  true  uses  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  how  &r 
the  tDealth  and  relative  power  of  nations  promote  or 
impede  their  ifod/are  aiid  inherent  itrenglk.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  from  the  pitfells  of  seditioB :  and 
when  we  gradually  alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of 
common  sense,  Irom  the  gradoally'exhausted  balloon 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built  castles, 
which  we  had  been  parsning,  had  vanished  with  all 
their  pageantry  of  shifting  forms  and  glowhig  eokNB, 
we  were  jret  free  from  the  stains  and  impuritiea 
which  might  have  remained  upon  us,  had  we  been 
travelling  with  the  crovrd  of  less  imaginative  mal- 
contents, through  the  dark  lanes  and  foul  bye-roads 
of  ordinary  fenatidsm. 

But  oh !  there  were  thousands  as  young  and  as  in- 
nocent as  myself  who.  not  Uke  me*,  sheltered  in  the 
tranquil  nook  or  inland  cove  of  a  particular  fency, 
were  driven  along  with  the  general  current !  Many 
there  were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cable greatness  w  to  be  formed,  who  had  appfopriaiad 
their  hopes  and  the  ardor  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at 
large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national  intorsali, 
which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic as  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolu- 
tionary torrents ;  and  who  con6dently  believed,  th^ 
these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  on  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away— 
Enthusiasts  of  kindliest  temperament,  who,  to  lae 
the  words  of  the  Pbet  (having  already  borrowed  the 
meaning  and  the  metaphor)  had  approached 


the 
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or  buniAO  Mtore  firua  Um  golden  Md«. 

And  would  have  fought  even  to  the  death  to  SOssI 

The  qoslity  of  the  meUl  wkkek  they  law.** 

My  honored  friend  has  permitted  me  to  give  a  viIm 
and  relief  to  the  present  Essay,  by  a  quotatioa  fioB 
one  of  his  unpublished  Pbems,  the  length  of  which  I 
regret  only  from  its  forbidding  me  to  trespass  oo  Ui 
kindness  by  making  it  yet  fonger.  I  truirt  ihert 
are  many  of  my  Readers  of  the  same  age  widi  my- 
self who  will  throw  themselves  bark  into  the  state 
of  thought  and^  feeling  in  which  they  were  when 
France  was  reported  to  have  solemniied  her  fint  aa» 
of  error  and  prejudice  oo  the  bloodfesi  aliv 
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of  Freedom,  by  aa  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind 

Oh  *  piauant  %umm  of  hope  and  Joy ! 

For  micbtj  were  the  «uxiliarie>,  which  then  stood 

Upon  our  tide,  we  who  were  ■trooff  in  love 

BliM  wu  it  in  that  dewn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  junng  wu  Tery  heaven !  oh !  timei 

In  which  the  meecre,  Male,  forbidding  wnya 

or  einiom.  law,  and  itatnie.  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 

When  Reason  aeeni'd  the  oMat  to  aaert  her  rif  hta 

When  must  inieni  on  making  of  heraelf 

A  prime  Knchanlcr  to  aauat  the  work. 

Which  then  was  guinir  forward  in  her  name ! 

Not  favor'd  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beauty  wore  of  promise— that  which  sets 

(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 

AmfMig  the  bowers  of  Paradise  iiself) 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  foil  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 

To  happiness  unthought  of  1    The  inert 

Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away ! 

They  who  had  fod  their  child  hood  opi>n  dreams. 

The  play-fenows  of  fkncy,  who  had  made 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtlety,  and  strength 

Their  mwisters.  used  to  stir  m  lordly  wise 

Among  the  grandest  ohjects  of  the  seoae. 

And  deal  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 

As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 

To  yieU  it ; — they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  waich'd  all  gentle  motiona.  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  own  ihooghta.  schemers  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves  ^— 

Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  Meek  and  LoAy 

Did  both  6nd  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire. 

And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish! — 

Were  calPd  upon  to  exercise  Ibeir  skill 

Not  in  Utdpia.  subterraneous  fields. 

Or  some  secreted  island,  heaven  knows  where! 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

Of  all  of  us.  the  place  where  in  the  end 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 
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gnious  than  to  combine  the  puaillanimity,  mhkk  i^ 
•pain  of  human  impcovemeat,  with  the  amgue^ 
•upercilioua  contempt,  and  boiateioua  anger.  «hici 
have  no  pretensMia  to  poidoo  except  aa  the  OTdflw- 
ingt  of  anient  anticipation  and  enthunagfic  ktk' 
And  finally,  and  above  all.  let  it  be  remenbHtd  bf 
both  partica,  and  indeed  by  oontroveiaialiiti,  at  d 
•ubjecta,  that  every  gpeoulative  error  which  boMfei 
multitude  of  advocatea,  haa  iU  gcldtn  aa  «*U  •■  ii 
dark  side ;  that  there  ia  alwaya  aome  Truth  caoDift 
ed  with  it,  the  excluaive  aiteotioa  to  which  hai  ■» 
led  the  Understanding,  aome  morttl  bcAUty  mhichki 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart.  Let  it  be  nmeahtnL 
that  no  Aamilant  of  an  l->n>r  can  reasonably  bopt  • 
be  liiteiicd  to  by  iti  Advocatea,  wbo  has  not  pcond 
to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  aubiect  in  Ai 
nme  point  of  view,  and  h  capuble  of  cootempiaiq 
it  with  the  aame  feelings  aa  themselves:  vfcr  a^ 

j  should  we  obundon  a'catise  at  ihe  persiumoos  of  osi 
wbo  is  igliurant  of  the  reoauna  v%hich  has  attached ■ 
to  it  ?)  liet  it  be  remembered,  that  lo  write,  boirenr 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  wbo  are  already  e» 
vincod.  displays  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster;  and  it 
any  subject  to  rail  against  the  evil  beibie  we  tan 
inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  psBioa 
of  those  who  think  with  us,  by  caricaturing  the  afi^ 
ions  and  blackening  the  motivca  of  our  antagrwifa  f 

I  to  make  the  rndcretonding  the  pander  of  the  p» 
sioiis;  and  even  though  we  should  have  defeodid 
the  right  cause,  to  gain  fi>r  ouiaelvea  ultimately,  fioa 

I  the  good  and  the  wise  no  other  praise  than  the  tt 

'  preme  Judge  awarded  to  the  Irienda  of  Job  for  Ihs 
partial  and  uncharitable  delence  of  his  justice:  "51^ 
wroth  is  kindled  against  you,  lor  ye  have  not  ipohr 
of  ine  right/ulltf." 


ESSAY   III. 

0\  TIIK  MLHAR  KRRORS  RKSPECTING 
TAXES  AM)  TAXATION.* 


Tlie  Peace  of  Amiens  dc«er%Td  the  name  of  pence, 
for  it  gave  ns  unanimity  at  home,  and  reooncileti  Kne- 
lishmen  with  each  oilier.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a 
fancy  a?  any  of  which  we  have  treate<l,  i»)  expect  that 
the  violence  of  party  »pinl  is  never  more  to  return. 
Sooner  or  later  tlie  same  causes,  or  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opprtsition  of  opinion,  and 

bring  the  same  fwssions  into  play,     .\mple  would  be  

my  recom[>ense.  could  I  fJiresee  that  this  prt^sent  !■>-    'O-ro  j 'i  p'^t  r)i  iy\i\sii  o»7oi  /itioi  r/roi^jr 
say  would  be  the  means  of  pre\en!ine  diMtml  and    'Or:ii   -im   »;  >(:/jii  Ki-n-T:^  XiM-^nf  lyxcn  &\?(v 
liiihappiness  in  a  sintrle  family ;  if  its  wonls  of  warn-     f.«/i   ''  >'ii^>  n  »-Ji  «r'i-u»  rdi-  .W-Iaos*   «r»irir, 
ing,  aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  shoiilti  arm  a  sin-    A<Vi  •»'-*•  au  t  >.i.i' »!nfic,  ni   rr.»   -zS^iv  r.iei— rr 
gle  man  of  genius  asiainst  the  fascinations  of  his  own        7>  t-   "i  i  —I-  w  wrh  ynu  a*  with  th  ■•«>  that  in*  fcccn-; 
ideal  world,  a  sinele  philanthn>pist  acainj-t  Ihe  enlhu-    f"  •■  ■••    ^^ '"'''  ""'  f*  "'«1  '*  •"•*■»'  "«='*  i^viwil.  thtry  ui? 
8ia.sm  of  his  own  heart !     Mot  less  would  he  my  sat- 
isfaction, dared  I  flatter  myself  that  my  luciibrntionx 
would  not  be  altogether  without  elTect  on  th«»se  wl.o 
deem  ihemscUes  Men  of  Judgment,  faithful  to  the 
Lght  of  Prur'iir,  and  not  to  l)e  knl  astray  In*  the  wan- 
dering fires  of  Theorj'I     If  I  sliould  aiil  in  making 
theae  aware,  that  iii  recoiling  with  Uio  inc;uilious  an 
abhorrence  fn)m  tlie  hucl)ear8  of  innovation,  ihev  mav 


"1 1  - 

Il'ltilli^.  U\.:  .r  t;.rj  ^tlr  up  iho  lliUil  tiuh  ai:J  ii-w,  :ik-d.  \M1 
lirii..-  I  ■  'li'-  r.'l:  — .i:.«;  y  u  Mii-r, .  il  only  d^  far  ai  j^o  :i." 
K.'l  'h    S  ,»t.  :..  •iiii.'i!;  '.ril  Ciitiru-i.in. 


In  a  passaire  in  the  last  Kssay,  T  reterred  to  th* 
s«'o»>i(l  pnrl  of  the  "  Riehis  of  Man."  lu  wh;c- 
Paiiio  av*nre8  his  Readers  that  their  I\i\cr.y  a 
the  (-iinsei|ueiice  of  Taxation:  that  taxea>  are  m- 
(lertMl  necessary  only  by  wars  arnl  slate  corruplwo. 


sink  all  at  oik e  into  the  slough  of  slavij^hness  and    that  war  and  corruption  are  entirely  owinc  to  !»»' 
corruption.      I^et    sinh    [)ers«»ns    rec»»llect   Ihat   the 
charms  of  hope  and  nt>\eliy  furnish  some  palliation 


for  the  idolatry  to  which  th;/  seduce  the  mind;  but 
that  the  apotheiusi.-*  of  familiar  abuses  and  of  tlie  er- 
rors of  selfishness  is  the  vilest  of  su)iersiitions.    Let 
hem  recr  lect  oo,  t.iat  iK>thing  can  be  more  incon- ,  sc^uvut  part  of  tbu  Work. 


archy   and   aristocracy;   that   bj-   a   revolution  sci 
•  F'T  the  mo'il  cfT^t*  of  our  pretenl  Sypiem  of  Fm^sc* 


rtiii!  Ill*  roii*tH;uriici?4  nn  ihf  vflfarr  of  the  N«itu.n.  af  di 
cin-h-  k\  finni  ii*  wealth.  ih»?  Rf-ad<r  U  rcfiriftl  Xo  the  .^a•bor■• 
SH*iin<l  Lay  Sormon.  and  to  th«  tSvctiun  of  MuraJa  inamb- 
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t    bfodieriy  allknce  with   the  French    RepaUic, 
land  and  tee  ibroei,  our  revenue  oAice^^  end 
fourthe  of  our  pennoneiv,  placemen,  Ac.  Ac 
iMMild  be  rendered  tuperfluoue;  and  that  a  ■mall  part 
Bf  tlM  eipenna  thua  saved,  would  tuffice  for  the  main* 
of  the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  through* 
the  kingdom.    Would  to  Heaven !  that  this  infii* 
nude  of  mialeadirtg  and  flattering  the  lower 
were  confined   to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
But  how  often  do  we  hear,  even  from  the 
of  our  pariianientary  advocates  for  popularity, 
tales  stated  as  so  much  mraiey  actually  lost  to  the 
;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same 
in  kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  ?  It  is  scarcely 
ibie,  ibat  these  men  should  be  themselves  de- 
caired ;  that  they  should  be  so  igtummt  of  history  as 
■oC  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same 
ttana  conmerctal,  have  been  at  all  times  the  most 
hanvUy  taxed :  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to 
Ma  that  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  case  of  a  tradesman 
and   hb  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted  to  itself 
Suiuly,  a  much  ftirer  instance  would  be  that  of  a 
and  wife  plajring  cards  at  the  same  table 
each  other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the 
gains.    Taxes  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are  in- 
Jorions  to  a  country :  at  no  time,  however,  from  their 
aannnt  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  iryodicious  mode 
kk  wfaich  they  are  raised.    A  great  Statesman,  lately 
I,  in  one  of  his  antiministerial  harangues 
aome  proposed  impost,  said :  the  nation  has 
already  bled  in  every  vein,  and  is  fiiint  with 
loai  of  blood.    This  blood,  however,  was  circtilating 
in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
waa  instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.   Had 
be  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries 
of  Taxation,  he  might  have  found  one  less  opposite 
to  the  Act,  in  the  known  disease  of  aneurism,  or  re* 
laxatian  of  the  coats  of  particular  vesnels,  by  a  dia> 
proportionate  accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which 
aonetiroea  occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  sod* 
denly  and  violently  changed,  and  causes  helplesa- 
nesB.  or  even  mortal  stagnation,  though  the  total  quan- 
tity of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  system  at  large. 
Bat  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  Taxation,  both  in 
its  possible  good  and  evil  efiecis.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eraporation  of  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  planet 
The  son  may  draw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river, 
the  aK>rasB.and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial 
showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn- 
field ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture 
from  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand- 
waste.    The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Europe  supply, 
perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  oC  Fi- 
nance jodicioualy  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  r»> 
servoifs  would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and 
Jie  hundred  rilb  houriy  varying  their  channeb  aiKi 
Qoder  the  gardener's  spade,  give  a  pleasing 
of  the  dispersion  a(  that  capital  through  the 
whole  population,  by  the  joint  efiect  of  Taxation  and 
TVida.    For  Tuatkn  itself  a  a  part  of 
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and  the  Government  may  be  fidrly  considered  as  a 
'  great  manufacturing  house  carrying  on  in  diflerent 
places,  by  means  of  iti  partners  and  overseers,  the 
trades  of  theship>builder,  the  clother,  the  iron-found- 
er, dec.  Ac. 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  Constitution  and  Administration 
of  Governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  be- 
comes the  imperious  Duty  of  every  Well-wisher  of 
hb  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  liea,  the 
feelings  and  eflbrts  of  hb  compatriots  from  loaing 
themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  System  of 
Taxation  b  injurious  or  beneficial  on  the  whole,  b  to 
be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  taken  from 
each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains  behind. 
A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  of  certain 
branches  of  TVade,  aiKi  severe  temporary  distress  In 
the  places  where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  but 
are  not  the  same  eflects  produced  in  time  of  Peace 
by  prohibitory  edicts  and  commercial  regulations  of 
fbreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivab  with  superior  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries,  or  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  same  f  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  ii\jured  by 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  Liverpool  and  iti  superior 
spirit  of  Enierpriae ;  and  the  vast  Machines  of  Lan- 
cashire have  overwhelmed  aiKi  rendered  hopelcas 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  females  in  the  Cottages 
and  small  farm-houses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. But  if  Peace  has  iti  stagnations  as  well  as 
I  War,  doea  not  War  create  or  re-enliven  numerous 
branches  of  Industry  as  well  as  Pence  f  Is  it  not  a 
&ct,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  fbrces. 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and 
ciothed  by  British  mami&ctorers  f  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  whole  of  our  immense  military' 
foroe  b  better  and  more  expensively  ckMhed,  and 
both  these  and  oar  sailors  better  fed  than  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacitiea :  and 
thb  forma  one  of  the  real  expensea  of  War.  Not,  1 
say,  that  so  much  more  money  b  raised,  but  that  sn 
much  mora  of  the  means  of  comfortable  existenct- 
are  oonsomed,  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  doea  not  thia,  Uke  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus on  the  producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  mont 
useful  manner,  aiKi  on  the  most  important  branches 
of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  grazier,  ihf 
clothier,  and  the  maker  of  arms  f  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, b  it  possible  that  the  receipts  fh«i  the  Property 
Tax  shouM  have  increased  instead  of  decreased, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rage  of  our  enemy  f 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
waa  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power 
10  another,  as  Bonaparte  within  the  last  years  ha# 
paid  to  the  British  Empire !  With  all  the  natural 
and  arti6cial  powers  of  almost  the  whde  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  aiMl  obstacles  of 
public  and  private  morality  broken  down  befbra  bin, 
with  a  mighty  empire  of  fifty  millioas  of  men.naar* 
ly  two-thirda  of  whom  speak  the  same  langnagt,  and 
are  as  it  were  ffased  together  by  the  inteoseat  nation- 
ality ;  with  thb  mighty  aiKi  swarming  empire,  orgaik* 
iiad  in  all  its  parts  for  war,  and  forming  one  huga 
^  md  hiiilf  ffihining  in  hb  owapanontN 
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tno-lbld  power  of  Monsrch  aod  CommMider  in  , 
ChloCwIth  all  ihcao  odvanutge*.  with  all  the«  ilu- 
ppmlous  inilniinenn  and  ineihauniblo  mourcei  ot 
aSancs,  Ihii  mighty  Being  Btuja  himietr  impriKineil 
by  Iha  tnemy  whom  he  mat  hat«  and  woald  rain 
leipi».  iiunliod  by  every  wbvb  thai  breaka  upon  hia 
ibant.  and  nindsmned  lo  beboM  hit  vui  iklitliii  aa 
(wnhlng  and  idle  aa  ihe  aaa-need  Ibal  cow  around 
^al  AfVar  yean  of  haughly  mpnace  and 
i»B  prepnraiions  for  [ho  invasion  of  an  iiland, 
ea  and  buiidings  or  which  an  vinible  from 
'  Ihe  n»&  of  hia  lAVsl  ■lon-bouin.  he  Ie  hi  length 
compelled  Ui  make  open  confewiDti.  that  he  pameaaew 
mm  nwan  only  of  Ruining  Greol  Britain.  And  whal 
bll  t    The  rain  of  hta  own  emiated  aubjaru  !    To 

Iha  Coniinenl  of  Eonipe  to  the  Mreldifd  lUte  in 
which  il  vm  before  the  wide  diSiiaion  of  Tmde  and 
Conntierce^  deprivea  ita  inhabitania  of  comfurta  and 
advanragca  lo  whifh  Uiey  and  their  liithen  hod  been 
for  more  than  a  cmtDry,  holnluiiled,  and  ihui  de- 
ttroyi,  ga  lar  Di  hia  power  eilCDda.  a  principal 


itae  very  boeom  of  dviliialian.  wid  UwatfMW 

to  iu  Entering  core  (or  hit  uwn  i^umiiiin  inl  ir J 
the  meam  of  hii  elevaiinn  and  pnwer.  dni  ihi  •• 
ine  oSipring  ofihe  old  •erpeni  wsnn  lunmlfim^ 
fiend-like  reaolte  oT  tvaging  war  agaiui  auiedtt 
the  qoiet  growih  of  Ihe  world's  in>|»iiniMiH 
empliaiic  letBo  the  enemy  of  the  human  aa'  ^ 


Iheaaan 


s  only  hope — nod  hi  [hu  hipi  Wti  ~ 


miildlt  t 


«  thmugh- 


out  Chriatendom.  nnd 

■oeieiy.  Ihe  parent  of  intenulional  law,  the  Ibgier- 

the  main  principle  of  stRaction  and  repuMon.  by 
which  Ihe  naiioM  ware  rapidly  though  inaeniibly 
drawing  logolKl^r  inlo  one  ayitem,  and  by  which 
alone  tliey  could  combine  Ihe  manifold  bleaaingi  of 
dialinct  character  end  national  independence,  with 
iIm  noMifnl  ulimalalion  and  general  infiiiancea  of 
intercommuniij.  and  be  virtually  united  without  be- 
.  ing  enubed  logelher  by  conquett,  in  order  to  wbbIs 
■way  under  the  tabea  and  alow  pnlrefaclian  of  n 
iinivemi  nmnnrchy.  Tbig  boosted  Pacilicalor  of  Ihe 
Worid.  thii  rarlMy  Proi-'fAtact*  a*  his  Catholic  Biih- 

hope  of  purchaaing  the  dmtuclion  of  Great  Britaiit 
ol  ■  len  price  than  that  of  iha  barboriim  of  all 
Enrope  !   By  iho  ordinary  war  of  government  againic 

aimiea.  he  could  eflect  noibing,  Ilii  Reela  might  aa 
wall  have  been  built  al  hia  own  eipenie  in  avr 
Dock-yarda,  oa  tribuie-ofTeringa  lo  the  ntailen  of  the 
Ocean:  and  hia  Army  of  England  lay  encamped  on 
hii  Co»H  like  Woltea  baying  Ibc  Moon  f 

Delightful  to  humane  end  coniemplaiive  minda 
waa  the  idea  of  counileai  individual  eflbrts  working 
■ogether  by  common  inatinct  and  to  a  common  object, 
under  (he  piuieciion  of  an  unwritten  code  of  religion, 
philoeophy,  and  common  intereat  which  made  peace 
and  brotherhood  co-ciiat  with  the  moal  active  hoatil- 
ily.    Not  in  tho  uniamcd  Plaini  of  Tarlary.  hul  in 


been  ulierly  bi 
To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  auetittktajN  Wt 

immiiniiyr  The  nvereignly  of  law  ^  ib>  001^  « 
nenof  in  admin iUmiioni  the  nanber  ud ftIM  la 
imporlonce  of  our  religiuua  aem.  whick  iL  n  iri  m 
culable  degi^e  have  added  lo  ihndigBJir^Ai*  In 
tabliihmenti  the  purity,  or  u  levl  ibidwnirf  ai 
private  minla.  and  Ihe  independence,  •aiii>|.ri  In 
weight,  of  public  a[Hnion  I  Thdvandanta*  h 
vanlagei  are  doubtleaa  Iha  naCnWi  of  llii  bl 
bul  what  hai  been  Ihe  cemem  T  WhU  tm  \ 
Ihem  u^etherF  What  hu  rendrnd  Cnai&a 
from  ibe  Orknep  id  ihe  Rudu  uf  Srilly.  iaM  wk  U 
nilh  more  than  inclaphorica!  proprkif  <  »»  W  II 
TiiT.  our  Roada.  Riven,  and  Canala  beicf  ai  B^fe  l« 

pulie  in  Ihe  meiropolia  prnducee  a  cam[«ii 

Wbet  made  Ihe  atoppage  of  ihe  nndoml  IUfe||| 

ibrob,  or  the  aiegnalion  of  ihe  nunmemil 

that  ihe  csuae  etid  molber  principle  of  lb 
pled  confidence,  oT  Ihia  (siiiaiareradil.*tUlt 


Riighly  man  in  free  motion,  than  die  piaot  J*  l> 

aeporale  com poneni  pnfW  woald  beinimurf 
—the  main  cauac  of  ihia.  I  say,  his  tKrninrrkT 


lure,  the  Morals,  and  religi 
I  ahall  hcrcaller  davelope 
But  aa  10  our  political  alrengih  and 
pmsperily,  it  it  the  national  debl'whif 
inindiBalubleunionBlllbeinler«aDfDi>«»l*  !■ 
landed  with  ^e  commercial,  and  Ihe  tw  i''*  N 
pendent  Ibrtune  with  Ihe  alining  Ir^tanaM** 
poeing  annuiiani.  Il  b  the  NaliODil  DaH^iM 
the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the  n\mdii0'* 
made  il  impostible  for  any  coniidenblf  i""*** 
men  to  retain   their  own  Ibnner  cmlirt  ■i' 


joining  in  tl 

d,iaitT.anda*aH«- 

aiock  of  nan 

which  Iho  W»«» 

alea  a  general  oetivily.  ai 

Id  then  by  ilie  Wl^ 

and  ample 

red  it,  which 

c'hb"'.^.;;!^-!; 

object  oawh 

ach  man  the 

mean.nolcal,rfl-«» 

ng  but  of  in 

creeaing  and 

muliiplyingallto^ 
mbolaoflhanak""* 

and  all  the  ay 

lewoabom 

It  ia  tills  w 

lillaandenc 

oaed  the  Ue 

of  Scotland. 

not  lea*  than 

inth.wsdikiai*«« 
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I  Britain:  it  a  this,  which  leaving  all  the 
uses  of  patriotitm  and  national  fervor  undi- 
1  and  uninjured,  has  added  to  our  public 
le  same  feeling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
Kliate  self-interest,  which  in  other  countries 
the  members  of  a  single  family  in  their  oon- 
i^ard  each  other. 

what  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
it  with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market-town  in 
h- West  of  England,  when  one  of  the  compa- 
d  the  conversation  to  the  weight  of  Taxes 
consequent  hardness  of  the  times.  I  answer- 
if  the  Taxes  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
»n  to  their  amount,  we  must  have  been  ruin- 
ago  :  for  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as 
Evident  axiom,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  debt 
on  was  the  same  as  a  debt  of  an  individual, 
ared  our  ruin  arithmetically  demonstrable,  if 
tnal  debt  increased  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
I  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum, 
-True,  answered  my  Friend,  but  the  princi- 
t  be  right  though  he  might  have  been  mis- 
the  time.  But  still,  I  rejoined,  if  the  princi- 
i  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  that  given 
d  the  greater  and  the  more  active  the  pemi- 
jse  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  tV" 
.  We  might  not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but 
nrrassments  would  increase  in  some  propor- 
leir  cause.  Whereas  ipstead  of  being  poorer 
*er,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man 
nses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  pro- 
the  country  has  not  only  been  decupled  with- 
1  century,  but  increased  so  prodigiously  be- 
t  decuple  as  to  make  six  hundred  millions  a 
;:ht  to  us  than  Hfly  millions  were  in  the  days 
"andfathers  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so;  to  what 
ittribute  this  stupendous  progression  of  na- 
provement,  but  to  that  system  of  credit  and 
Tency,  of  which  the  National  Debt  is  both 
•^oir  and  the  water-works  ?  A  constant  cause 
ve  constant  effects;  but  if  you  deem  that 
c^e  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the 
lie.  explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it 
risible,  how  a  cause  acting  on  a  whole  na- 
»KX)duce  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
&  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
^  ngel  of  Light  into  a  Demon  of  Destruction  7 
rftdividual  house  may  Jive  more  and  more 
^V  upon  borrowed  funds,  and  that  when  the 

>  of  the  creditors  are  awakened,  and  their 
^shausted,  the  luxurious  spendthrift  may  all 
c  change  his  Palace  for  a  Prison — this  I  can 
kci  perfectly :  for  I  understand,  whence  the 
c^ould  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
idual  house,  and  who  the  creditors  might  he. 
it  might  be  both  their  inclination  and  their 
U)  demand  the  debt,  and  to  punikh  the  insol- 
btor.  But  who  are  a  Nation's  Creditors? 
^er  is,  every  Man  to  every  Man.  Whose 
interest  could  it  be  either  to  demand  the 

>  or  to  refuse  his  share  toward  the  means  of 
he  Interest?  Not  the  Merchant's:  for  be 
It  provoke  •  crash  of  Bankruptcy,  in  which 


his  own  Hoitte  would  as  necenarily  be  included,  aa 
a  single  card  in  a  house  of  cards!  Not  the  landhold- 
er's :  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  all  credit,  how 
could  he  obtain  payment  far  the  Produce  of  his  Es- 
tates? Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  Possessor  in  so  dire- 
ful a  concussion — not  to  mention,  that  on  him  must 
fall  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  necessities — ^not 
to  mention  that  from  the  merchant's  credit  depends 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the  readiest 
means  of  im|m>ving  it  Neither  could  it  be  the  labo- 
rer's interest :  for  he  must  be  either  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  li^  like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  River 
from  which  the  water  has  been  diverted,  or  have  the 
value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it 
be  the  wish  of  the  lovers  of  liberty,  which  must  needs 
perish  or  be  suspended,  either  by  the  horrors  of  anar- 
chy, or  by  the  absolute  Power,  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  invested,  in  order  to  prevent  them. 
In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate  from 
guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambition, 
there  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  who  can  have 
the  least  Interest  in  producing  or  permitting  a  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted 
us  with  any  national  impoverishment  or  embarrass. 
ment  from  the  increase  of  National  Debt,  nor  theory 
renders  such  effects  comprehensible,  (for  the  predic- 
tions of  Hume  went  on  the  fidse  assumption,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  Nation  was  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Public  Credit)  on  what  authority  are  we 
to  ground  our  apprehensions  ?  Does  History  record  a 
single  Nation,  in  which  relatively  to  Taxation  there 
were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes,  in  which 
there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor,  and  in 
which  the  interest  of  all  the  different  classes  and  all 
the  different  districts,  were  mutually  dependent  and 
vitally  coK>rganized,  as  in  Great  Britain — has  History, 
I  say,  recorded  a  single  instance  of  such  a  Nation 
ruined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  Taxation  ?  In 
France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
Interestt:  its  unprincipled  Government  and  the  pro- 
ductive and  taxable  Classes  were  as  two  Individuals 
with  separate  Interests.  Its  Bankruptcy  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  Yet 
the  Cahiers,  or  the  instructions  and  complaints  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  Towns  and  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  (an  immense  mass  of  documents  in- 
deed, but  without  examination  and  patient  perusal  of 
which,  no  man  is  entitled  to  write  a  Hidtory  of  the 
French  Revolution)  these  proved,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  was  one  only,  and 
I  that  a  subordinate  cause  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment Indeed,  if  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  could  be 
disjoined  from  the  mode  of  raising  them,  it  might  be 
fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  at  all.  Holland 
was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  ourselves; 
but  was  it  by  Taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to 
its  present  miseries  ? 

'The  mode  in  which  Taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on 
the  marketablenesB  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign 
marts,  I  shall  examine  on  some  futore  occasion,  when 
I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  moroaatiifiictoiy  wav 
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than  has  been  hitherto  done,  to  my  apprehension  at  Human  Virtue — A  tj-atem.  by  wfairh  in  the  venri 
leait.  the  real  mode  in  which  Taxes  act,  and  how  and  of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  vinucs  and  ■ 
why  and  to  what  extent  they  afK?ct  the  wealth,  and  useful  quuliiicaof  the  moral  rhararier  areawiksA 
what  in  of  more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  na-  !  developed,  and  formed  into  faabita.  Wei*  than 
tion.  But  in  the  present  exigency,  when  the  safety  i  Bishop  of  Durham  (noodda  whether  a  lenpaalvi 
of  the  nation  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  tlie  sense  !  spiritual  Lord)  in  every  county  or  half  OMUij.Bii 
which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  coro|ianitivc  i  Clergyman  enlightened  w  iih  the  views  and  wamU 
excellencies  of  the  Laws  and  Govemrocni,  and  on  ;  with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every  parish.  «c^ 
the  firmnem  and  wisdom  of  the  legifrlatun  and  en-  I  bid  defiance  to  liie  present  weiehl  of  Tauaai 
lightened  classes  in  delecting.  ex|iosing.  and  removing  .  lioldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  sho«  i  hi 
its  many  particular  abuses  and  corniplions  on  the  Minirj'as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  EnclslLcrvA 
other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  Taxation  are  of  ■  e<]iial  chances  of  improving  their  situation.  BDJa» 
such  esf^cial  im}tortance;  and  I  linve  beyide«  in  my  ■  ciiniig  an  old  age  of  reiuese  arid  comfort  13  a  iabrf 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  facliouit  falsehiiodii    cheertnl  industry*. 

and  moh-ftfrophancy,  i.  e.  the  flattering  of  the  multi-  ■'     I  will  add  another  anecdote,  as  it  demantinMi* 

tude  by  informing  against  their  belters;  that  I  cannot    cnntruvertihiy.  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opiouL  te 

but  revert  to  that  point  of  the  subject  fmm  which  I    Taxes  make  things  really  dear,  taking  in  the  %itm4 

began,  namely,  that  the  wkight  of  Taxes  is  to  be    a  man's  exfiendiiuiv.     A  fnend  of  mine,  «ib>  K 

CAiXL'i^TCD  not  by  wuat  IS  PAID,  BUT  BY  WHAT  K<    paM4Hl  soiue  veans  in  America,  was  qucstiooed  fav « 

LEFT.    What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six  |  American  Tradeaman.  in  one  of  their  cities  ufiM» 

times  more  Taxes  than  his  father  did,  if,  notwiili-    cond  cloiu,  concerning  the  uanica  und  number  of  ob 

standing,  he  with  the  same  portion  of  exertion  enji\vK    Taxes  and  rales.    The  answer  aeemvd  perfsoij-fe 

twice  the  comfom  which  his  father  did  ?    Now  this  .  Obtound  him:  and  he  exclaimed.  *-  How  is  it  psnaa 

I  solemnly  aflSum  to  be  the  case  in  general,  through-    tliai  men  can  live  in  such  a  country-  f   in  tkuhaid 

out  England,  according  to  all  the  facta  which  I  ha\  e    liberty  we  never  see  tlie  face  uf  a  Tax-gatheier.  m 

collected  during  an  examination  of  years,  wherever    hear  of  a  duty  except  in  our  seaporta. "    Mr  msK 

I  have  travelled,  and  wherever  I  have  been  resident  ■  who  was  perfect  master  of  the  queaiiun.  w«^«  ■» 

(I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  lowlands  of  Scot-  '  blauce  ot'tumnig  off  the  coiiM-raation  to  another «» 

land:  and  if  I  may  trust  to  wliat  1  myself  raw  and    ject:  and  then,  without  any  apjiarent  reUmxt  t 

heard  there,  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.)    In    the  former  topic,  asiked  the  Ameriran.  for  wLai  iw 

the  convcrBation  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  taking    he  thought  a  man  cuuJd  live  in  such  and  such  ainib 

place  in  the  south-west  of  England,  b>'  the  assistance  .  with  so  many  servants,  in  a  house  ol' such  diiiiti»i» 

of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we  went  through  .  and  such  a  situauoii  .still  keeping  in  his  mwH  ^ 

every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and  my  ■  situation  of  a  thriving  and  respectable  vhopkic^ 

aMertion  was  found  completely  accurate,  though  the    and  householder  in  dillerent  |ianif  ol'  Kn^iaui,  in 

place  had  no  one  advnntagi'  over  others,  and  many    sup^xjsini;  him  to  rt-stide   iii   riulaile]{.«}t;a  vr  St* 

diiiad vantages,  that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  nun-    York,  and  ilien  in  buiuc  town  oi  »ctxMn:jr.- ioijt:- 

residence  and   lr(H]iient  change  of  itti   Kerk>rii.  the    lam:c     Having  rc»ci\ed  a  dtiailed  aiiawer  !•■  l*.m 

living  being  always  given  to  one  oi*  the  Cauoii-s  (it*    iiuefciioiis.  he  prx>ceedcd   to  (.viivutcc  iLo  Amt-r.cs:. 

Windwr,  and  reiiiened  on  the  aeccpi:ince  of  belter    that  nol\\illi>iaiiJiiig  ull  our  Taxi*,  a  man  iu.i:ii..\: 

prererment     It  woi*  evon  assorted,  and  not  only  as-    in  llie   same  slylr,   but  with    inLvnijsLn^j;*   i:r«-i* 

8crl«»d  but  provc-d,  by  ray  friend  iv\ho  has  fn»m  hi:»    it>iiiforl«,  on  llie  same  income  in  Loudon  ai»  ui  .Ntw 

earliest  youth  devoti-d  a  strong,  original  undtTslanJ-    York,  and  on  a  ciuisidcrably  )e»s  im-omo  lu  Lueit-*.: 

ing.and  a  heart  warm  ami  iKMievolenl  oven  tocnllm-    Hri^iul.  tlian  in  any  American  proxiuv  ;a;  :uwn  ul'  Uk 

siasm,  to  tlio  service  of  the  pixir  and  the  lal»uring    Kiine  relative  iniiNjrtanco.     It  wuiild  be  iib^ulmii:  a., 

claift,)  that  every  mhvr  Lilwrcr.  in  that  part  uf  Ijiir-     Koaders.  lo  iliscus'.*  on  huw  inuth  less  a  j*rw*i  m*, 

land  at  least,  who  should  not  marry  till  lliirly.  might,     vtgoialc  or  bruializi-  in  the  hack  stuileiuenu  U  iif. 

without  any  hardship  or  extreme  sollHlonial.  com-    re  publu-.  ihim  he  lould  live  as  a  man.  ui>  u  laii./to. 

mence  house-keeping  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  from    and  kx  iul  Ix-inc.  in  an  Knglieh  \iUace;  anu  il  H^ii- 

a  hundred  to  a  hundreil  and  twenty  pounds  beluns:-     be  wasiiug  lime  lo  inl'orra  hira.  that  vvheie  men  *n 

ing  to  iiim.    I  have  no  dfiubt.  that  on  seeing  this    r<iin;Kiriiii\fIy  lew.  and  unoccupied  land  it  m  iwi- 

VjajKiy.  my  liiond  will  <x)mmunirate  to  me  the  pnx^l     hauslible  abiiiiiiaiico.  the  LaUirer  and  cxuunu^i  Me- 

in  detail.    Bnt  the  price  of  laUir  in  ihe  M>uih-uosl    t haiiio  must  lu-ods  nceive  jiol  onlv  nominailv  w: 

of  Kngland  is  full  one-third  less  than  in  the  groatcr    rtally;  hiiihor  v^ugo^  than  in  a  pupulous  una  luicv-o*^ 

number,  if  not  all,  of  the  .Northern  rountiea.     What    rupioJ  i-ountr\-.    But  that  the  Americui  Laix>rer  ■ 

then  is  wanting  ?    Not  the  repeal  of  Taxt^ ;  but  the    iht  rtlliro  happier,  or  even  in  fowesvion  uf  mor«  cud- 

increased  activity  both  of  the  gentr>-  and  clergy  of  the    lurti  and  fonvenionces  of  hfe  ilian  a  ».ber  ur  utdia 

Innd.  in  securing  the  irutructwn  of  the  lower  claKSci?.     inous  Knglish  Lak-rer  or  Mechanic,  remain*  lo  be 

A  sysiom  of  education  is  wantine.  such  a  svsiem  as     pn:>v(d.    In  conducting  the  comionMni  we  iui«:  oca 

that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of  thousaiulti  .  hmv  ever  exclude  the  o^H^miion  of  moral  c-au>««.wbea 

realized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  bt»     ihc-ic  causes  are  not  accidental,  but  arise  out  lU  ihc 

wear)'  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  any  spark     nature  of  the  country  and  ihe  con«tituiion  of  ihe  Uo- 

of  regard  for  Human  Nature,  or  of  reverence  fur  ,  vernnieni  and  ^Society.    This  being  the  cate,  lakt 
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ly  from  the  American'B  wtgee  all  the  Taxei 
cfa  hb  insolence,  sloth,  and  attachment  to  spiritr 
liquors  impose  on  him,  and  jadge  of  the  remain- 
l>y  his  house,  his  household  furniture  and  utensils 
id  if  I  have  not  been  grievously  deceived  by 
&  whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found 
:&estionable  in  all  other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an 
^st  English  husbandman,  in  the  service  of  an  en- 
:«ned  and  liberal  Farmer,  who  is  paid  for  his  la- 
&t  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumber- 

•  would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
£e,  who  had  seen  a  true  account  of  America,  ex- 
no  ideas  favorable  to  emigration.  This  however, 
rafess,  is  a  balance  of  morals  rather  than  of  cir- 
stances ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where  foresight 

^ood  morals  exist,  the  Taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 

of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 
w.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  En- 
"^  nation  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fiincy  of 
calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce 
^ut  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  in- 
1  to  us)  Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the  country  with 
tended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
lepopulation,  that  England  at  the  Revolution  had 
IL  Heaven  knows  how  much!  more  populous; 
that  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Re- 
oation,  (!!!)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
ht  have  been  Ip-eater  than  even  at  the  Revolu- 
.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
imonly  clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book 
he  worthy  Doctor's,  and  lefl  not  a  stone  unturned 
he  pompous  cenotaph  in  which  the  efHgy  of  the 
living  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay  inter- 
And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  vras  the  Doc- 
book  to  the  purposes  of  factioti,  and  to  the  No- 
ber  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that 
Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  master-piece  of  per- 
iclty  as  well  as  perspicuity,  was  scarcely  heard 
This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
itrymen  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather 
ous  disease,  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of 
land,  in  which  men,  though  broad  awake,  im- 
e  they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at  a  small  dis- 
e  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
ng  the  population  of  the  empire  has  laid  forever 
uneasy  ghost :  and  now,  forsooth !  we  are  on  the 
k  of  ruin  from  the  excess  of  population,  and  he 

*  would  prevent  the  poor  from  rotting  away  in 
Bse,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
itry!  A  lately  deceased  miser,  of  immense 
Ith,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with 
splendid  discovery,  as  to  have  offered  a  hand- 

e  annuity  to  the  Author,  in  part  of  payment,  for 
new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This, 
^ever,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  in- 
ised  population,  that  if  clothing  and  food  had  ac- 
ly  become  dearer  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
taring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  this 
ct  to  increased  Taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scan- 
m  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's 
,  when  twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat 
m  to  the  same  number  of  (/ishes.  But  the  fact  is 
jrionsly  otherwise,  and  every  man  has  the  means 


of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his 
neighbor,  provided  that  ha  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and 
imprudence.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  con- 
sciences of  our  literary  demagogues,  whether  a  lie, 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  public  disunion  and  de- 
jection, is  not  as  moch  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.  I  entreat  my 
readers  to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does 
not  concern  the  efiecti  of  taxation  on  the  public  inde- 
pendence and  on  the  supposed  balance  of  the  f>ee 
constitutional  powers,  (from  which  said  balance,  as 
well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.) 
That  the  nature  of  our  constitution  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  funding  system,  I  do  not  deny :  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form  part 
of  my  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution  as  it  actually 
exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  lamented,  some  of  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  none  of  which  can 
consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in 
false  Principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
right  (Mies  (and  as  such  belonging  to  the  plan  of  The 
Friend,)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  known  my  opi- 
nions concerning  them,  with  the  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the 
errors  of  discontent  and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  great  evils,  the 
more  does  it  behove  us  not  to  open  out  on  a  false 
scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  Essay  with  the  examination  of 
an  article  in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date, 
which  is  now  lying  before  me ;  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  occasioned  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
take, I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  defending  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late 
expeditions,  and  should  be  grossly  calumniated  if  I 
were  represented  as  an  advocate  for  carelessness  or 
prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  purse. 
The  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably 
wasted.  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general 
falsehood  of  the  principle  in  the  article  here  cited ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of  reform  origina- 
ting in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment  and 
public  mockery. 

••ONLY  A  FEW  MILLIONS! 

We  have  nnfortunsiely  of  late  been  so  mueh  aecDitomed 
to  road  ofiniiliom  being  •pent  in  one  expedition,  and  millions 
beinK  ipent  in  another,  that  a  comparative  insignificance  is 
attached  to  an  Immense  sum  of  money,  by  calling  it  only  a 
fe»  milliotu.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  majr  have  their 
judgment  a  Utile  improved  by  making  a  few  calculations, 
like  those  below,  on  the  millions  which  it  has  been  estimated 
will  be  lost  to  the  nation  by  the  late  expedition  to  Holland : 
and  then  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  many  mil- 
lions whieh  are  annually  expended  in  expeditioi*s,  which  have 
almost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  with  less  money  than  it  cost  the  nation  to 
take  Walcheren,  8lc.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroying 
the  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  we  could  have  completely  built  and  equipped,  ready  fW 
sea,  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  taUoftke  tint* 
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and  n^lan  In  hnvs  renmined  nithmil  Ibod  and 
iDsnt  t  And  wbere  ii  Ihe  pnxif.  tbal  IhoH  ten 
)ioai,  wbidi  (observe)  all  remain  in  ihe  kingdoin,  da 
nnl  circulate  u  bene6diillr  in  ihe  one  way  a*  Ihey 
would  in  Ibfl  other  I  Wbicb  ia  better  I  To  give 
money  to  the  idle,  the  hoiuei  to  thaw  who  do  not  oak 
Ibr  thom,  and  towni  lo  counrieg  which  have  already 
periiapa  loo  many  I  Or  to  aSiird  opportunity  W  iho 
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famibeaofiiidependenipniprielonr  The  only  mode, 
not  absolutely  abeurd,  of  conaideiing  the  mbject. 
would  be.  not  by  il;e  cakulatton  of  the  nuHiejr  ei- 
pended,  but  of  ^e  labor^  of  whjch  tha  money  ii  a 
■ymbol.  Ijut  Men  the  queeilon  would  be  removrd 
flared  ly.  neither 


would  a  lingie  regiment  have  been 
tingle  sloop  paid  off,  Ihongh  the  lile  ol  Walcheren 
bod  never  eiiiied.  The  whole  diipute.  thsretbre, 
reiolvei  itself  to  (hii  one  queilian^  whether  our  nl- 
disn  and  siilari  would  not  be  better  employed  in 

than  in  lighting  or  in  learning  to  fight ;  nnd  iha 
tiadegmsn.  Sic  in  making  grey  coali  inileod  of  red 
or  blue  —  and  ploughshare!,  Ac,  innieDd  of  armi. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  itate  of  Chiaa  and  Ihe  moral 
duracter  of  the  Chineao,  1  dare  not  poaititcly  afTinn 
tbu  It  BOiiU  be  belter.  When  tho  Rfleen  milUom, 
which  form  our  preient  population,  ihall  have  al- 
Uined  lo  the  nme  purity  of  tnomla  and  of  primitive 
fbriuiamty,  and  (hall  be  capabts  of  being  ^vvtoed 
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not,  no  leas  than  for  the  re-acting  of  those  that  have 
been,  repealed.    If  the  authority  of  the  men,  who 
flnt  enacted  the  Laws  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with 
V^  it  mnst  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise 
iBen.    But  the  wisdom  of  Legislation  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  Laws  to  circumstances.    If  then  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  those 
laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist;  and  that  other 
circumstances  altogether  diflerent,  and  in  some  in- 
itances  opposite,  have  taken  their  place;  we  have 
tfie  best  grounds  for  supposing,  that  if  the  men  were 
DOW  alive,  they  would  not  pan  the  same  statutes.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  Uie  statute  interpreted  by 
the  intention  of  the  Legislator  would  annul  the  letter 
of  it    It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  feli- 
chy  of  accident  the  same  law  may  apply  to  two.  sets 
of  circumstances.    But  surely  the  presumption  is,  that 
ngulations  well  adapted  for  the  manneri,  the  social 
distinctions,  and  the  state  of  property,  of  opinion,  and 
of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
fted,  or  even  in  that  of  Edward  the  First,  will  not  be 
wdl  suited  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third.    For  instance:  at  the  time 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and  inferior 
frrmers  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex 
olone  contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twelve  hundred  families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land  that  every  freeman  should  vote  in  the  As> 
sembly  of  the  Nation  personally  or  by  his  representa- 
tiTe.    An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1660  confirm- 
ed what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ef^ 
fected :-— every  Englishman  is  now  bom  free,  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  the  birth-right  of  every  native,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  privileges  all 
classes  obey  the  same  Laws.    Now,  argues  one  of 
oar  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  free- 
Dan  should  have  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being 
DOW  bom  free,  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  every  Englishman  has  now  a  right  to  vote.  How 
dull  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of  that  respect, 
to  which  the  Reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  Reasoning, 
ii  entitled  7  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is 
tfie  confusion  of  two  diflerent  meanings,  under  the 
mme  or  similar  sound,  we  might  almost  characterize 
ttiis  argument  as  being  grounded  on  a  grave  pun. 
Our  ancestors  established  the  right  of  voting  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the  middle 
rank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  al- 
most all,  legal  proprietors — and  these  were  then  call- 
ed the  Freemen  of  England :  therefore  they  establish- 
ed it  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  in  those  who  poe- 
leas  no  property,  because  these  too  are  now  called  by 
the  same  name ! !    Under  a  similar  pretext,  grounded 
m  the  same  precious  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extort- 
ed  a  large  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  Jews: 
"These  books  (the  Pentateuch)  are  authentic?"— 
Yes  !    "  Well,  the  debt  then  is  acknowledged :— and 
now  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or  your  heads !     The 
Tews  borrowed  a  large  treasure  from  the  Egyptians; 
tmt  you  are  the  Jews,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call  for 
the  repayment."    Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpre^ 
ed  by  the  known  intention  of  its  makers,  the  Pariia- 
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ment  in  1660,  which  declared  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor  meant  thereby 
to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election,  did  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the 
common  privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every 
single  Statute  is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  Laws,  with  which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist, 
and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be  modified  and  de- 
termined. In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious  code, 
the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context 
Now,  I  think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  Reform- 
ers themselves  to  make  choice  between  the  civil  and 
political  privileges  of  Englishmen  at  present,  con- 
sidered as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  Ancestors 
in  any  former  period  of  our  History,  considered  as 
another,  on  the  old  principle,  take  one  and  leave  the 
other  i  but  whichever  you  take,  take  it  all  or  none. 
Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as  long  as  they  are 
both  useful  and  practicable;  but  should  there  be  an 
exception,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviving  its  val- 
idity, but  by  convincing  the  existing  Legislature  of 
its  undiminished  practicability  and  expedience ;  which 
in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  the  recommend- 
ing of  a  new  Law.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  third 
class  of  the  advocates  of  Reform,  those,  namely,  who 
leaving  ancient  statutes  to  Lawyers  and  Historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  de- 
ductions from  them  to  the  Schools  of  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics, Theology,  and  Ethics,  rest  all  their  measures, 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly  on  their  ex- 
pediency. Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  com- 
parative expediency  admits,  an4  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence,  as  experience  and  the  logic  of  proba- 
bility can  supply,  that  the  plans  which  they  recom- 
mend for  adoption,  are :  first,  practicable ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  lastly,  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable 
the  Government  to  accomplish  more  perfectly  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These  are  the 
three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change, 
the  credentials,  with  which  Wisdom  never  fails  to 
furnish  her  publip  envoys.  Whoever  brings  forward 
a  measure  that  combines  this  threefold  excellence, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  by  means  of 
the  Press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
Statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to 
respectful  attention  as  State-Counsellors,  who  fully 
aware  of  these  conditions,  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ  their  time 
and  talents  in  making  the  attempt  An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan :  and  in  a  com- 
plex enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always 
shown  by  him  who  first  gives  the  complete  solution. 
The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  when  he  has 
the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed 
the  erroneous  principles  of  political  Philosophy,  and 
pointed  out  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Governments  can  be  either  condemned 
or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  ligna  of  the  tunes,  that 
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branch  of  politics  which  relates  to  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  iriftuiing  new  life  into  our  Legisla- 
ture, ns  the  be««t  meanv  of  sccnring  talent  and  wis- 
dum  in  the  Cabinet,  will  shortly  oocup>'  the  public 
attention  with  a  (xiramonnt  interest  *  I  would  glad- 
ly therefore  suggest  the  proper  state  of  feeling  and 
the  right  preparatory  notions  with  which  this  disqui- 
sition should  be  entered  upon :  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  cnn  efllrct  thin  more  naturally,  \han  by  relating 
the  flicts  and  circumstances  which  influenced  ray 
own  mind.  I  can  scarcely  Im*  accuse<l  of  egotism,  as 
in  the  communications  and  converrations  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to  mc  during 
my  residence  abmtid,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  audi- 
tor. But  alx^e  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
following  {larjgraplis  I  sjicak  as  a  Christian  Moralist, 
not  as  a  Slatr!<man. 

To  examine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are 
requisite:  Hrst.  a  diiitinct  notion  of  the  desirable 
ENOfi.  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which 
would  consist  the  {lerfection  of  such  a  thing,  or  its 
ideal  excellence;  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindlv 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail 
either  toovcrlofjk,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for. 
the  circumsiances  which  prevent  these  ends  from 
being  all  (perfectly  realized  in  the  particular  thing 
which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we  must 
have  a  general  nuliun  \\  hat  a  Man  can  be  and  ought 
to  be,  before  wo  can  titly  proceed  to  determine  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  individual.  For 
tlie  examination  of  our  own  Ctovemment.  I  prepared 
my  mind,  therefiire,  b>'  a  short  Catechism,  which  I 
shall  communicate  in  the  next  Essay,  and  on  which 
the  letter  and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  he  iound  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
commcniar}'. 


ESSAY    V. 


Hoc  poli^fimiirn  pnr'o  fi  lircni  i**  mmrnum  rPF^in  w  fore  iu- 
di<*:in« :  nun  ^i  >]ii;itn  pliirinn.'*  wsl  ti  qnam  oplimiii  im;M^ri't. 
FrtiintJe  pHriim  e!>rc  piiiat  mi*ih  jiru.-hiilu«  rcennni  «uuin  imi- 
nii-<!i(',  n\>\  uImii  \iri«  i-ruiiilimie  juxtu  nc  vii.-t-  in'eiirit.ito 
pr:»'.:i'lli'iitili"H  ilut-t  nl  lut-  linnott-i.  Ninururn  in:t'!li.'i!  h:Vi* 
deii'iii'M  is*i' vi-n  n-pni  iji-rnni,  hn§  vi'ra«  i-p"*  •  hhiif*  THr.im 
et  nii'tiMiiiii;ii:itM  ■fvulisrt'^fiirAiii  i;iiiri.ini. — CK.\S.  livt.  li. 
S.  I'onehtrio,  F.;'ii>c.  Vartsim.  KpisUda. 

Traitf''ifiiin. — Jud^iii^  thai  lie  will  h  ive  t'lnplnfoi]  the  inn«t 
i'tli-i-iu.il  iiK-tnrt  III' Itfini;  a  hnppy  ami  (loucrful  kir.j,  tini  liv 

Pii\i  riiilit!  'Ill'  IIIiKl  MJIlltTnU^  lillt  (ho  [Il(»:t  miir»l  ^K'^plf. 
Hi-  iliouiiil  nl"  -inrill  niiHi.'irr.ry  tn  luivf  protr-i'ti  i]  M;i'  roiMi- 
try  by  rti-tt:i  ami  Kniri^itn,  unlf**  ho  «huulil  ^t  ihe  dHin*- 
tiii-i-  i-iiri--ii  .-iiiti  uriiaiiioiil  ii  with  loi-n  uf  tiniiit-iil  li-urmn^' 
Uivl  liat.ctity. 


1st  In  the  qnality  and  quantity  of  the  /vnccrs:  Ov  I 
pos9c.r9fs  Chemist f,  Meckanittn,  Mtrhanics  of  off  knk 
Mtn  €>f  Science ;  and  the  arts  nf  war  and  peaa :  ni 
if$  Citi:enii  naturallif  strong  and  rf  habitwal  CMnvt 
Another  State  may  jpofweMB  none  or  afeie  enly  rf  thm.  i 
or  the  tame  more  imperfectly.  Or  ef  firo  Sfain  ff-  ' 
9e*finff  the  fame  in  r^wd  perfecitan  the  one  is  mr^. 
mtmerotts  than  the  other,  af  Pranre  and  ^rvfsHorf 
3d.  In  the  more  or  less  perfect  union  of  these  powoi 
Comj^re  yfr.  Lfrkie's  rattta^-le  and  ^vtkenfie  i'n- 
mrnt*  rexperfins  the  rtaie  f*f  Sicily  vrilh  the  prrredm 
Effay  on  Tnration.  ftlly.  In  the  crrealer  or  lev  v 
tiviiy  or  exertion.  Thhik  of  the  eccieftarlieai  SWeni 
its  silent  metrnfuJis,  and  then  of  the  Cftuntyi^ Imsa^ 
ter  and  the  tiwns  of  Manchester  and  LirrrpeoL  Wb« 
is  the  condition  of  powers  exerted  in  union  by  ■  no- 
ber  of  men  ?  A  Government.  What  are  the  ndirf 
Government  ?  They  are  of  two  kindo.  neeaiiTe  nd 
prisitive.  The  negative  end*  of  C^venHneni  ik# 
protection  of  hfe.  of  personal  freedom,  of  propem.of  , 
reputation,  and  of  religion,  from  foreign  and  frn 
domestic  attack*.  The  poeitire  ends  are.  1st  toiaki 
the  means  of  suhnistence  more  easy  to  each  mdirid- 
ual :  2d.  that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  <rf'  lifr  he 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  Un 
a  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  «hit:b  \Kr 
manize  and  ennoble  his  nature :  and  at  the  same  linf 
the  power  of  iierfecting  himself  in  his  osm  bnach 
of  industr>-  b\-  having  thorn  things  which  he  hmo 
provided  for  him  by  other  among  his  feik>w-citiBni^ 
including  the  i<k>Is  and  raw  or  manufactured  maien- 
als  necet>sar>'  for  his  own  emplo\-ment.  /  kner  s 
prrfonnd  maihtmatirian  in  Sicily,  who  had  devdei  £ 
full  third  of  his  life  to  the  pt  rfectinsr  the  discmyy  ff 
the  lAincitmlfi,  and  t/A"  htul rnurincrd  nd  onlxr himtef 
hut  the  jtri.'icijfit  maihttftafu'nirt»  vf  ^U f.^iuQ  OTtd  F^ 
Irrmn  that  h*^  hvi  surcadtd :  hut  nrtfhtr  thrf'bS*'-  i 
Sinlt/  nr  yiijttr!<  nuill  ht  find  a  ^in:;h  Arttst  CQi'i'*x 
if  runs^ru^'itiis  t/ie  iny'rumml!  vhiih  fn  h*i'i  inni!'-: ' 
'M\y.  T\n'  h'-'iM"  ut  hcPcrins  his  own  curnliiK'n  r- 
ihnl  t)!"liiis  (Lilfiri'ii.  TU  ardiud  nt'in  cirtf  i.;i  'A-* 
ftimuftinfs  '■/  /■'»;»»  an'i  t\ttr  irhirh  ctjnsfttuU  tii*  ^^^•■ 
rhurm  (f  thi  5  1*  iiTf  I  ft  :  ujuf  yft  his  ni::Kt'r  Aj»  »  *- 
finijumht  1  A /:.'!/>  wj  .'.'/.'  hvi^r  t*int  jttrifhrf.  Ay  m«!v  'J 
H'l/H  nn  i\<'ni't  tit'  hif  n'lf'irf  tind  on  i.'i«i'j'y«»i>».:  : 
ttiwIifi-Ti  If'  his  m»'^.l'  nnd  infi'lt-.-fnu!  j.'rt^'-rSf'  ' 
Hut  n  -x'uruf  i'litti't'i  i'fi^'.i**itt9  a  n*i*K''ul  rj*.'.  ■:■ 
fiir  i/<  f'<  :.-- /.'/'//■'f.'/on  is  cojujMi'il'U  uith  sKt  »■."■-; 
riaf.fs  ft'  i.tt'it  r.<,  Ihurt  tiur  aucfsttrf  (lass*d  r'* 
u-hi'  nt.'t.  hoitid  to  t'lt  fif  jtfhlii.fi  j/f /-<:■;.  u'.  i  i*u'2i'> 


In  what  do  till  Si.itos  agree?    A  niinilier  of  men — 
exert— jiowiT — in  uni'»n.      Wherein  do  tlit-y  ditler' 

•  I  \m  ill  »l-iu:»?  wlnMi.-r  th--  livn  Inimtroil  potitiuns  pTt-«rrit- 
cd  nt  tii,^  .Ji;ij«  lim."  {.>  ni>-  H.-u--  uf  rofniiioii>  liy  iho  MfnibiT 
tor  W"-iinii,i.iir,  nr»'  tn  ]»••  '■■■iKiiliTifl  .i*  a  rii.'tiiiiii-nl  of  tlii-. 
pmphoy.  I  invi-  hrinl  tU>-  •m-Jki.-h  «»!'  a  *iiii:l>' biiintli>rti(i>i'. 
00  um  ut' i>ur  ('uiu:ji;ri.iiiJ  lakci',  iiiii(.iiij  Uiu  vuiley  fruii)  a 
whule  rt'^iiiiviit. 


♦  Tl.f  s  "■■!  iTiiii.  «li'»  U  prn«r,  nM.  an«!  bMnJ.  ar.nxr»i" 
v*(i'i-(n-il  t'lir  ill*'  iiin<>i->-iii'c  :iiiij  aUfUriiy  of  hi-r  iifv  n-'i  I-. 
til  in  t.ir  tils  ■•■:irii-.;i.".  unit  >i't  univi-rraiy  n^■^'v<-fr^}.  n-'i ;  i  ■ 
li4>rs->ii<  itlini-K!  .1^  p«.>*ir  :i>:  hiins^'if.  i>lriiiid;'y  n'nnn-ltO  tsi^  ol 
(icriii  ■.i;  v/'..i.\'.n  ■)'.  K<  }•'>  r,  ulik'h  muy  bv  tin:*  u-iiiKii'n. 

N«i  mitrT:il  y.'ltti  yc-t  U.\t\  ckimb  «o  hizh 
Ak  Ki.-!«  r-  )i-l  hid  r.»i:iitrj  »aw  hnn  die 
F'ii»  wrv  M-.iril '  Ih'  *hin-!f  alii::o  li.'  !i-il. 
Anil  M*  till'  !fiifs  lot'i  hiiii  wiihi>ut  Lrrsd. 


ITir  .-ri'iil  .■■I.'  m-.iii  T^r»"«M'ii''.'!!  ni"'  with  iho  t'onk  in  wh-'^ 
li.i*  ■!■'•«■  r:'>»'il  :i:  il  I'liii'T^'ritnl  hi*  invtM)ti>-n  -  jinH  I  t^:- 
wi'.li  -t-m;  ;i'i  .liii'i'  Ir-iimtini  it  to  niir  in-i'hi  mu'u'sir  « 
utMMi  t< '  i  III  iii'i-r  >(  i:.  •  \  fii.i.iii^  It  u:.  1  «.'i>Ti)iTiii:ii.  liii.^  i 

(.•pill '.■;■.-  i.<ii  i'.>  III-     ■*. 
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Um^giltnfaiUTiagatiramdiliai/nmliataflknT. 
^MVbU,  «  isa^nm  or  nUcMf.  Amrbct  adixidag*- 
«Wly  1^1  aii**!  mArrwH  b  stiuMd.     Krjbct  «■  UU 

IR/ancy  to  an  En^ii*  oMfo^, 


On  eniahoi  im)  (—ring  the  Mnx 
I  could  not  bui  aoticm  tha  fer^ma 
which  anry  ■ipmaua  ind  (Tcrj  (minicnuics  of  all 
dmoroimiiont  of  p«i>pl(^  Turin  u>d  FranchnMO  ool; 
exeajiMd.  Bianifniad  under  tha  imp  union  ttau  w 
wen  lb*  ■noi-couher  of  wt  EogUnh  ■mqr.  Tbey 
hsl  amceJTad  ihii  &db  ofavntag  the  Eagliirii  jttk 
■I  our  Dwln,  Imking  our  Sag  perh«p*  for  ihal  of  > 
Mint,  and  becaunia  ii  commoa  MKWgh  OTcrr  wlxn, 
ihef  war*  raad^  to  believ*  whU  ibej  oahed.  It 
would  hava  been  cruel  lo  have  undfcaiiad  than: 


(v  u  aniwrW,  and  perliapt  ocuuiimt 
iJan  am  ilt  futfimnt.  I^itlf,  lb* 
Ihoaa  laculMa  which  arc  carnlial  to 
*  byiba  knowladgeof  hia  nwnl  and 
Mduiiecand  tha  incraaaeof  hii  iniallaeiual 
fonmia  inaagraai  adagTea.ai  acnnipatiblawiih  Iha 
Mhar  and*  af  hk  aocial  union,  and  duaa  nut  invoice  a 
MilllailiiliiHi  Tim  poarrM  BriUm  imwnH  murk  mud 
■Vartaal  kmiitUHfe.  mtvl  kt  mmU  »nl  Ann  lad,  1/  ; 
MmUm.  LMtr.  CWt».  aid  llnir  romfiett  had  mH  I 
mitltd ;  ta  il  i(  nirfnf  UhU  IIk  mmnt  of  innn  anA  \ 
'jWw'v  cwU  hM  tnu.  if  all  mtn  lad  a  rigU  la  it 

arWift'sa-  SOU  MKnMim  it  auofOt  ntdi  of  Ow 
■  ■■  iir .-  /or  il  I'a  llal  onljr  n^tcil  iKiifa  bW  aAMrfon- 
iMtf  </ C*r  nnW' KaM  aa  iiaouiTR  iKTTT;  omI  tjbu 
OaMfiran'oa  u  Uc  irnr.  mdn'  iiAhA  lit  ntnet  an  | 
^utrfwltnimirdfit  ii tin gmlat. and  lla  raimt  Oat  ' 
■■■ill  II  and  noHiragc  WtrM  omf  fnuui  lit  moM  ytw- 
cr/WaadnrJwii 
nwaa  war*  my  prepantDiy  nrtiona.    Tha  Innii- 

awn  Conatilulkin.  wrra  tb*  MlawinK.  iirbieh  I  give. 
bM  anetif  SI  Ihef  occumd,  biii  m  the  oidar  in 
which  Ih^  will  ba  illuatnliva  of  Ihe  dillercnt  artt- 
daaof  tba  preredin;  jangraph.  Iliaiwearr  better 
aDd  happier  than  cHhen  ia  indeed  no  reaion  for  our 
■M  hacuning  itiJI  better;  taper  tally  ai  wiih  >lBiee.ia 
lavll  ai  individual!,  not  to  be  profnvwve  ia  10  ba  re- 
aofiKl*.  Yet  the  ampariKHi  will  oaefully  temper 
1W  d«re  of  impioTentent  with  love  and  a  aenac  of 
pilitiide  br  irfaat  we  alieady  ara. 

L  A  Lcrrn  iweiBrf.  ef  SblU  /nm  m  Amrrim 
^trwr  ^  ilj^rt  runt.  iD*D  tat  «i»r  mn'inl  Itr  lAanAi 
•W  rranrj*  o/'  Ike  eangrtt  fur  kit  airn'nf  ia  Ike 


aaqnantly   wilhoa 


>r  EngliAnen  unnig  tba 
niddla  and  lawarocdanoTaocieijp.Bnd  ai  their  allia* 
■toong  Iboaa  of  better  infonnalion.  Wberever  *• 
anlared  or  wherever  halted,  we  wen  MirTOdodad  bf 
Iha  wralRbad  inhahitann;  and  atunnad  with  tbair 
banadiclkm  and  ptayan  lijr  bleaainga  m  ua.  ■■  Will 
tba  Eiigliah  nxaal  An  Ihey  oomingl  God  gianl 
tha  Eng liih  inay  txam  I  we  tnve  no  caauneica — «a 
have  ni  money— we  have  no  bnwli  WbanwiUlba 
k^Mh  aniva!"  My  anawer  waa  oniCjrmly,  At- 
linctl  The  aame  tmw  waa  heard  at  Roaetia  aa 
icatite  of  the  ■ 


w  tba  iabab- 
«  left  that  Tillaga  te 


GaiMD  Cuta,  Dec,  13,  1601. 

qua*  latum  of  inlniduruon  to  hia  Bntannir  MbJ(» 
ly'i  Agmia  hare.  nigaMed  the  pnipneiy  of  ahawiiig 
BB  EnglBh  jackal  the  niain-lap-gallant  mM  head.on 
OTMingthaponorAlenndriaantlieaethulL  The 
1 ;  and  Mr.  B wai  ionedi- 


We  tonnd  in  pott.  ■  Tariwh  Vka  Adaiial.  with  a 
riiip  of  Iba  line,  and  aii  fiiKataa;  a  part  uTwhirfi 
aqovlna  ia  aiatinned  them  10  preaerra  the  Iranciuil- 
hty  of  the  rotuitry :  with  jint  aa  nurh  influenre  ai 
Aa  MBa  uoabei  of  Pebcana  woold  have  on  II 


of  happineK    On  the  luurth  w 

Cairo,  and  br  oar  aecurity  ai  n 

procunmenl  of  accomniadalicna  during  oar  voyaga. 

aa  wall  aa  our  aUy  tbera,  iba  reaideot  directed  Ua 

aacrelaty,  CapL  V ,  10  acrampany  oa,  and  B  give 

<n  lodging!  in  hii  bouae.  We  afirendrd  Ihe  Nile  !•>• 
aaraJy.  and  calling  at  aeteral  villagta,  it  waa  plainly 
parcait able  that  the  laiional  panialiiy.thealniagand 
open  atptvino  of  which  proclainwd  ■>  loudly  tba 
frelin«B  of  ihe  l^ypiiana  of  the  lee  coaat.  waa  gana- 
ral  Ihwugbout  ihe  country :  and  the  pnyaia  ior  llw 

On  Iha  mming  of  Iba  liiih  we  went  on  abon  M 
ih«  nllaga  of  Sabuur.  Tbe  villageia  eipmad  an 
anthuaiatiK  gladneM  ai  eeeing  red  and  Ume  umfonDa 
and  rond  hai*  (the  Krencb.  I  beliava.  waai  tbn*. 
nimered  onaa.)  Two  diya  belbn,  five  hundred  Al- 
I  banian  deaerteia  fnm  Iba  Viraroy'i  army  had  pillaged 
and  left  thia  village;  al  which  ihey  had  lived  at  ffea 
quaiteia  ahoul  Riui  weekL— The  &miihing  inbabi- 

anutbrr  quarter,  A  company  of  wild  Araha  wan 
encoBped  in  Hihi.    They  dreaded  iheir  raiafraaaBd 

I  appnaed  ua  uf  danger  from  them.  We  were  eigbteea 
in  the  [aity.  well  armed  I  and  a  pretty  hnak  lira 

'  which  we  laiaed  around  the  numrimii  Borka  of  pi- 

I  pruhable,  Ihey  bad  Bwdiiated  any  againat  ua.  Urmm- 
ly,  however,  ware  we  on  tuard  and  under  weigh, 
whan  we  MW  Ihwe  mounted  maiaudrn  of  tha  de- 
aen  bll  funoiialy  u|>nn  ihe  henli  nf  ramela,  bu&. 
Ion.  and  raille  of  the  village,  and  dnve  Many  of 

'  ihaiB  off  whiilly  unnnnmnl  on  the  pan  of  tbe  onre- 

'  deemed  an  anrKij-ance.  They  altarwaida  allarked 
1  Md  nibbed  arTenl  unanaeil  boak,  which  warn  • 
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few  hours  astern  of  lu.  The  roost  insensible  must 
■urely  have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  pea- 
santa  of  that  village.  The  while  we  were  listening 
to  their  complainta,  they  kissed  our  hands,  and  with 
prostrations  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  afiecting 
by  the  inflamed  state  of-  the  eyes  almost  universal 
amongst  them,  and  which  the  new  traveller  might 
venially  imagine  to  have  been  the  immediate  eflect 
of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  all  implored  EtigUfh 
succor.  Their  shrieks  at  the  assault  of  the  wild 
Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly, 
while  it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to 
implore  it.  I  confess,  I  felt  an  almost  insurmountable 
impulse  to  bring  our  little  party  to  their  relief,  and 
might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act,  had  it  not  been 

for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain  V 's, 

that  "  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any 
relief  which  we  could  afl!()rd.  would  not  merely  be 
only  temporar}',  but  would  cxasiicrate  the  plunderers 
to  still  more  atrocious  outrages  aOer  our  departure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a 
village.  At  our  approach  the  villagers  fled  :  signals 
of  friendship  brought  some  of  them  to  us.  When 
they  were  told  that  we  were  Englishmen,  they  flock- 
ed around  tis  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  offered  their 
services,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  estab- 
lishment  in  the  country.  Here  we  could  not  procure 
a  pint  of  milk  fur  our  colTee.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  plundered  and  chased  from  their  habitations  by 
the  Albanians  and  Desert  Arabs,  and  it  was  but  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cot- 
tages. 

Grand  Cairo  diflers  from  the  places  already  passed, 
only  as  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on 
the  lips  of  miser)'  with  the  seal  of  terror.  Wretch- 
edness hero  assumes  the  fi>rra  of  melnuchnly ;  but 
the  few  whispers  that  are  hazanled,  convey  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does 
this  misery  nnd  ronsecjnrnt  spirit  <»r  revolution  con- 
sist ?  Not  in  any  fifrm  ofgovornmfnt  but  in  a  form- 
less dpsjt(iti««rn,  an  aimrchy  infltM?d  I  for  it  amounts 
literally  to  an  annihilation  of  rvory  thine  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  c«ivcrnment  or  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  even  in  the  laxost  sen<o.  Kg^vpt  is  under 
the  most  frightfiil  despotism,  yel  has  no  master  I  The 
Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  dix-ipline,  seize 
every  thing  by  \iolenre,  not  only  all  tliat  their  neces- 
sities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprires  suggest. 
The  Mamelukes,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of 
domination.  [»n«cure  themselves  shb»istenie  by  means 
as  lawless  though  Uyas  insup{i<irlably  oppressive.  And 
the  wild  Arabs  availing  tliem.^^r'lves  of  the  occasion, 
plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  luid  plunder. 
To  tlnish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  \iceroy  fix  on 
ever\'  i\\\ivj;  which  ran  \>o  changeij  into  currency,  in 
onler  lo  find  tho  means  of  supportiiur  an  ungovemed, 
disorganized  l>andnti  of  f«>reii:n  tn>ops,  who  receive 
the  harvest  of  his  oppre*v<ioii.  desert  and  betray  him. 
Of  all  this  rapine,  n>!»Sery,  and  extortion,  the  wretch- 
ed cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  |>er|>elual  \ictims. — 
A  spirit  of  revolution  is  ilio  natiinil  <onsequence. 

The  reason  the  inhahilaiiLs  of  this  country  give  for 
preferring  the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true 


or  false,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  simple,  and  as  mSooM 
as  natural.  **  The  English.*'  say  they.  "1*7^ 
every  thing  —  the  French  pay  nothing,  and  ah 
every  thing.**  They  do  not  like  this  kind  oT  4i> 
verers.    


Well,  thought  I,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
the  Slave  Trade  (which  had  not  then  been  abovW  ' 
is  a  dreadful  crime,  an  English  iniqatty !  and  to  ■» 
tion  its  continuance  under  full  convtctioa  and  jptrit 
mentary  confession  of  its  injustice  and  inhunsaft. 
is,  if  possible,  still  bbcker  guilt.     Woaki  thst  m 
discontents  were  for  a  while  confined  to  oar  mad 
wants !  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  oar  Cca* 
tution,  we  have  at  least  an  ediective  GovenaA 
and  that  too  composed  of  men  v%-ho  were  bon  viA 
us  and  are  to  die  among  us.     We  are  at  lean  p» 
ser\*ed  from  the  incursions  of  fi^reign  enefaiei:  Ar 
intercommunion  of  interests  preclodes  a  civil  mi 
and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  nation  equsllymA 
its  laws,  give  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  our  €Km6d 
metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  rraoiA 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  praya  for  in  nit 
in  his  mud  hovel ! 

JWl  vtt  em$lm9ed  n^r  rhMg  viU, 
O  AltuoD,  O  mj  mother  iile ! 
Thjr  vallers  fsir.  ai  Edeo's  bowers, 
GliUer  green  with  Honor  fhowert; 
Thy  gnmr  nplanda*  reotle  swells 
£cho  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 
(Those  glaarqr  hills,  those  glitt'rioff  dells 
Proodlr  ramparted  with  rocks) 
,9ni  octak  *mti  kit  uproar  wild 
Speaks  fofetp  to  kit  ulomd-cktU. 
Hence  for  manj  a  feark'ss  ajre 
Has  social  quiet  lov'd  thj  shore ; 
Nor  ever  sworded  warrior's  rate 
Or  sack'd  tliy  towers  or  stainM  thy  fields  with  core. 
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II.  Amcdole  of  Buonafxirfr. 

Buonaparte,  during  his  short  slay  at  Malta,  calle: 
out  tho  Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Kiiichl. 
amounting  to  tlfteen  hundred  of  the  stoiitt^t  vourd 
men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were  drawn  up  on  the 
parade,  he  informe<l  them,  in  a  b»nnba>tic  hani:cu<. 
that  he  had  re^torod  them  to  hborty  :  but  m  pn.v! 
thai  \m  attachment  to  them  was  not  U^umled  bv  L'li* 
benefaction,  he  wonld  now  give  them  an  opjorturun 
of  addincf  glory  lo  Ireedoin — and  concluding  k»y  ask- 
ing who  of  them  would  niarch  forward  to  be  hr*  fel- 
low-soldier on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  aiwl  it«ri:nSure 
a  flower  of  Maltese  herobsm  to  the  immortal  wreath* 
of  fame,  with  which  he  meant  to  crown  ihe  pyra- 
mids of  Kgypt!  Not  a  man  stirred  :  all  gave  a  sikn: 
refusal.  They  were  instantly  surrounded  bv  a  rti> 
ment  of  Frenrh  soldiers,  marrheil  to  the  M^nivo. 
forced  on  board  the  transpt»rts,  and  threatened  wiiL 
death  if  any  one  of  them  attempted  his  e:«ouj«  or 
should  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  l^!and$  \-i 
Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  were  aluars 
put  in  fn.>nt,  lx)th  to  save  the  Frenrh  si>l»lier}-.  and  to 
prevent  their  running  away  :  and  of  the  w  hole  num 
l>er,  fifty  only  survived  to  revisit  their  native  ixmniir 
From  one  of  these  sur>ivore  I  fu^t  learned  thu  fac, 
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WQs  aAerwmrds  oocifirnMd  to  me  by  teverml 
ff  hb  remaining  comrades,  aa  well  aa  by  the  moat 
stable  inhabitanta  of  Valette. 


Thia  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental 
lovemtion  with  an  old  countryman  in  a  central 
rt  of  Germany.  I  purposely  omit  names  be- 
the  day  of  retribution  has  come  and  gone  by. 
I  waa  looking  at  a  strong  Ibrtrcas  in  the  distance, 
Wluch  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich 
Taried  landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
alopped  to  gaxe  at  me,  its  name,  iic.  adding — 
beautiful  it  looks !  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
at,  answered  he,  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
being  taken  thither!  He  then  proceeded  to 
§mtify  the  curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by 
me  that  the  Boron  — '■ had  been  taken 


Mi  of  his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  that  fortress 
^tftat  be  was  not  heard  of  for  neariy  two  years, 
a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries 
informatjon  to  hia  fiimily  of  the  place  and  mode 
•f  hia  imprisonment  As  I  have  no  design  to  work 
«n  the  feelings  of  my  readers,  I  pan  over  the  shock- 
ing detail :  had  iH>t  the  language  and  countenance 
of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicicm,  I  might 
hmve  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale 
of  horror  from  a  Romance  of  the  dark  ages.  What 
hia  crime !  I  asked — ^The  report  is,  said  the  old 
that  in  his  capacity  as  minister  he  had  remon- 
fllrated  with  the  —  concerning  the  extravagance 
of  hia  mistress,  an  outlandish  counteas  ;  and  that  she 
in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
Baron  who  had  communicated  to  a  profiMsor  at  Got- 
tingen  the  particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some 
thousand  of  his  subjects  as  soldiers.  On  the  same 
day  I  diacovered  in  the  landlord  of  a  small  public 
house  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
seemed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English 
gentleman,  and  in  once  more  talking  Knglish  after  a 
kpse  of  so  many  years.  He  was  far  from  regretting 
tfus  tockJent  in  his  life,  but  his  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  forced  away,  accorded  in  so 
■any  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  deacrip- 
tioo  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  Tragedy 
of  Caial  and  Love,  aa  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction 
on  my  mind,  that  the  dramatic  pathos  of  that  deacrip* 
tion  waa  not  grmter  than  its  historic  fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting.  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the 
leodmg  paragraph  of  a  IxNidon  newspaper,  containing 
moch  angry  declamatkMi,  and  some  bitter  truths,  re- 
specting our  military  arrangements.  It  were  in  vain, 
thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  infVjence  of  parliamentary 
interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage  of 
the  crown  from  becoming  a  despotic  {uwer,  is  not  the 
most  likely  to  secure  the  ablest  cororoanders  or  the 
fittest  persons  fur  the  management  of  our  fbmgn  em- 
pire. However,  thank  Heaven!  if  we  fight,  we  fight 
for  our  own  king  and  country :  and  grievances  which 
OMy  be  publicly  coroplamed  of.  there  is  some  chance 
of  aeeing  remedied. 


Hf.  A  celebrated  Professor  in  a  German  Univer* 
mtft  ahowed  me  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled,  **  Tol- 
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eration.'*— A  Catholic  Prieat,  a  Lutheran  Divine,  a 
Calvinist  Minister,  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  and  a  Philoao- 
pher,  were  repreaented  sitting  around  the  same  Table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude 
of  protection.  For  thia  harmless  print,  said  my  friend, 
the  artist  waa  impriaoned,  and  having  attempted  to 
escape,  waa  sentenced  to  draw  the  boots  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murdereia:  and 
there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  froo^  exhaustkm 
and  exposure.  In  your  happy  country,  sir,  thia  print 
would  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real 
life :  for  in  every  great  town  throughout  your  empire 
you  may  meet  with  the  original.  Yea,  I  replied,  aa 
far  as  the  negative  ends  of  Government  are  concerned 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  Government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  Laws  aa- 
cure  our  lives,  our  personal  freedom,  our  property, 
reputation,  and  religious  rights,  from  domestic  iftii*kt 
Our  taxes,  indeed  are  enormoua— Oh!  ulk  not  of 
taxes,  said  my  friend,  till  you  have  resided  in  a  coon- 
try  where  the  hoor  disposes  of  his  produce  to  stran- 
gers for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  hia  fiuni- 
ly  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manuAo- 
tures,  but  to  procure  that  coin  which  hia  kxd  ia  to 
squander  away  in  a  distant  land.  Neither  can  I  with 
patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws  act  only  to  the 
negative  ends  of  government  They  have  a  manifold 
ptmtive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  adminiatration 
'gives  a  color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  ia  one 
of  the  chief  cauaea  of  your  superior  morality  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  p«iblic  life.* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  difllerent  in- 
cidents which  1  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the 
three  former  of  the  poeitite  cmls  of  (k>vemment  To 
the  morel  feelings  of  my  Readers  they  might  have 
been  ser\-icoable;  but  ibr  their  understanding  they 
are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse 
them,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realiwd  under 
our  Government  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  othw 
old  and  long  people«l  country.  The  defects  of  our 
Constitution  (in  which  word  I  include  the  Lawa  and 
Customs  of  the  lisnd  as  well  aa  its  scheme  of  Legia- 
lative  and  Executive  Power)  must  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  fourth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  aver- 
age of  general  information,  of  general  moral  and  reli- 
gHHis  principles,  and  the  excitements  and  opportuni- 
ties which  it  affords  to  paramount  genius  and  heroic 

*  "  Ths  sdmtniitratioa  of  jostjes  throughout  ihe  CooiiDsat 
is  partisi,  vanal,  sod  infsaioiM.    i  har^,  in  ciinvmaiitia  with 
maaj  »«iMibl«  men,  mrt  with  aonMhins  of  roni^nt  with  thair 
cov^romeota  ia  all  othrr  re*p«>cta  than  tbit .  but  upoA  the 
quMli<io  of  rxpectinf  juatira  to  ba  raalljr  and  fairir  admibis- 
trred.  ev^j  om*  eoofgaawl  there  waa  no  nirh  thing  to  b«  look- 
Mi  fi»r.  The  enoduct  of  tlie  judgea  ia  proflig nie  and  atrocioos. 
TpoQ  almoal  every  caoaa  that  cornea  befitre  them  inlefaal  is 
'  openljr  roada  with  the  jodgea ;  and  woe  betida  tha  mas,  wksw 
'  with  a  cauaa  to  aupport  had  no  neaoa  of  roocilialuig  favor, 
.  either  by  tha  beauty  of  a  handaome  wife,  or  by  other  SM 
.  thoda.**— Thia  quotatioo  ia  roo6oed  in  the  original  to  Fraaes 
I  under  tha  monarchy ;  I  have  extended  the  appheatioa.  aai 
I  adopted  tha  worda  aa  comprwwg  the  rrault  of  my  own  expe- 
I  neora:  and  I  take  thia  npp<>r'unity  of  df^lanng.  thalthsaost 
!  unportaat  parta  of  Mr.  I..«ekie'a  atalemeot  riNKefamf  0ieily  I 
\  myaetf  itnew  to  t»a  accurate,  and  am  authonsed  by  what 
myaolf  mw  ihero,  to  rely  oa  lbs  whole  sa  s  bk  aai 
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power  in  a  BufTiciont  number  of  its  citiziMis.  These  |  place  b)'  every  EngliRhman*^  fire-nile ;  and  nh«i3 
are  points  in  wlJch  il  would  be  unmoraiiiy  to  rr»t  ^  fecJingM  and  trulh<  which  give  diprnity  lu  rbe  frwidi 
content  with  the  presumption,  however  well  fimnded,  j  and  iruntiuillity  to  the  death-bed.  ought  1:1 1«  ]i 


that  wo  are  hotter  than  others,  if  we  are  not  wliat  ,  and  influenoive  in  (he  cabinet  and  in  thr  mtlu-  ' 
we  ought  to  be  oun>olves,  aitd  iMJt  uaiiig  the  means  .  that  time  is  now  with  us.  A«  an  introductKfi  uuc 
of  imprr)vemrnt.  The  first  question  then  i»,  what  i*  '  at  the  Mime  time  am  a  commentary  on.  the  f^bjenof 
the  FACT?  The  second,  fupjumng  a  defect  or  defi-  intemaiional  law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  :b^  r> 
riency  in  one  or  all  of  these  {Kiiiitii,  and  that  tr>  a  dc^  cuinstances  that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Ain!HH.  Bsd 
gree  which  may  affect  our  power  and  pnis^writy,  if  the  re-commencement  of  the  war,  more  e*;*<"ilT 
iK>t  our  ab^iluie  wifety,  are  the  plans  of  I^egislalive  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Malta. 
Ileturm  that  have  hitherto  been  pp^ixved  fit  or  likely  .  In  a  rich  c>immerrial  Mate,  a  war  reldom  &!f  t 
to  remo\e  such  defect,  and  supply  siu-h  deficiency?  become  unpopular  by  length  of  ct>nlinuan<'Y.  Tb» 
The  third  and  last  quciition  !:»— Should  there  appear  f>'^l>  or  revolution  war.  w  hich  towardit  if*  r^A.t^ 
reoMMi  io  deny  or  doubt  iIuh.  are  there  then  any  other  bc*romc  jn»t  and  neceMiary.  perhaps  het'tnd  aIn-k>^ 
mean!*,  and  what  are  thoyf — (X  thetie  pomtn  in  the  mer  example,  had  yet  cnnse«  of  iinpopularilypN-cb? 
roncluduig  [>iay  of  this  Section.  to  itself.    Kxhaustion  is  the  natural  coratf^jupiKe  j( 

A  French  eeritleman  in  the  rei^n  of  liC wis  the  14ih,  excrMive  simulation,  in  ibo  leelingi>  of  naliiVH  e;cL- 
was  (*omparint:  the  French  and  Knglish  writcra  with  ly  its  in  tltow  of  individuals.  Weaned  *^il  hyot«?- 
all  the  biKiiilfnliiesfl  of  national  pre))(»fies8ion.  Sir!  whelming  novelties;  stunneil  as  it  were,  by  a  Mm 
rreplied  an  Kngli^thman  better  verwd  in  the  jmnci-  of  strange  exjilosions ;  sick  too  nf  hope  lung  dehied: 
pics  of  Freodtmi  than  the  canons  of  criticism)  there  .  and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  moave  of  at 
are  but  two  siubjcctji  worthy  tlic  human  intellect:  '  war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  failure  of 
Politics  and  Keuu ion,  our  state  here  and  our  state  its  ostensible  objects  and  motives;  the  public  miod 
hereafter;  and  on  neither  of  these  dare  you  write,  for  many  months  preceiling  the  signing  of  the  ;a- 
Long  may  the  envieil  privilege  be  preserved  to  my  liminaries,  had  ltt«t  all  its  tone  and  elaslicifr.  Tlw 
conntr\- men  of  w  riling  and  talking  concerning  lioth!  ,  consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  d'sa^ 
Xevorlheir «.«.  it  behoves  lis  all  to  consider,  that  to  pointments.  disponed  the  great  majority  of  all  panm 
write  or  talk  oncerninir  any  subject,  without  having  '  to  a  spirit  of  dinidence  and  toleration,  which,  amuh.e 
pn'viously  taken  the  {lains  to  umlenitand  it,  is  a  !  as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  yet  in  a  nation,  and  tKivf 
hrraj'h  of  duty  which  we  owe  to  oun«elves.  though  it  '  all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  is  alway>:M 
m.iy  be  no  oflriirc  asains»t  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  '  nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  ael/lsh  indulgence.  .Kl 
privilege  of  talking  and  even  publishing  ni^nsonse  is  |  unmanly  impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  uni- 
net-emary  in  a  free  slate ;  but  the  more  sparingly  we  ;  venwl.  After  as  long  a  resintancc  as  the  namre  of 
make  use  of  it,  the  better.  '  our  Constitution  and  national  character  permitted  01 

I  even  endured,  the  giw-emraont  applicni  at  length  !be 
*=' only  rcnir«ly  adri|naie  to  the  proatriefss  of  the  l\\.i 

•  rt*  moily  w  hiili  the  ningniimlf  ol  the  e\  il  joiii'e'I- 1:  i 
ESS  AY    V  I.  I  whirh  nothing  bui  an  evil  nf  that  mip:i)ii;dc-  •;.•-!; 

jusiily.     At  a  hitfh  price  they  purchased  |nr  ".l-  :'s 

uitmt  of  j)cace.  at  a  time  whon  the  view*  of  Frar/r 

Who  .pMll  iH.uu.1  hy  the  m-..,.  n.nno  of  IVare  '  ^^'"'""^  ^="^>'  "^'•'^  ^"'>  "^^^^<^  incompatible  w  ■:.-.  ;  -• 

Dreum  col.i.  n  ilr.  am:..    C.i.  w:tiiike  nriitm.  to.  ^■'*'*I   interests.    (.'i>nsidoring   the  peace  as  a  ritrc 

For  iho  jjr.iy  n  i\.'-l)r.in.  lj  eh  .nif  tiiy  jjr'.i-n  laurvb:  iriico  of  e\i«crimeiit,  wi^-o  aiul  tcinpomie  men  Ti'sri- 

Hanjc.,.  thy  n.<.y-  hoh„,.,.  th.tt ,.,.  h.o  j  ^,1  with  n,mplacen.  v  the  Trentv  of  Amu-n..  f.-r  ::.. 

M«jr  have  ji  hivi',  dr  -pmi-r  timl  ii  lomn !  I  ■  "    ■  1    1  ' 

lniit.;n.J  ..f  ilMiiMini:  driiin  .in.l  tl.riKiiu  fi«W  ■  ^"V  rOvisons  thai  wotij.l  have  ensured  the  ti>:^itn- 

lio  luil'dii)  liuly'*  l:i;t  uith  nniiTou!)  t1iiii>«.  I  nation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other  i  r-n.r^ 

Itut  fur  Nj,...i,.,.n.  knnw.  h.  'II  .-^crn  ihi*  calm:  ,  siaiuc?.     It-.  i»JiliKiblo  delkicncici  were  iis  ar.L  i.:? 

Tho  riiHily  i>'-in«-t  ai  AiV  birth  ht^To  *wiiy,  .1        .1        r  1   ■.  .... 

Panguino.  n  <l.„t  his  humor.  uP.J  «-.M  fire  "•"  ^'^'*''".  ^^'^^  ^"""•■'*  ""  '■**'^'  «-**<?»<^«'.  ai"i  de,  .iKu 

liin  nilintr  i-k-mpiit.    Ruco.  nwnn'.  nml  cunning  '  ^l  tir*-!  &i!!hl,  what  alone  it  was.  or  was  inearil  :.•  1* 

Make  up  ilw  temiicr  of  thi*  raprain'*  valor.  '  Anv  attempt  at  that  time  and  in  this  Trcatv  to  l:-itr 

.i.ini.udfromanoUriay.     '  seen  red   Iialy,  lli.llatid.  and    the   German"  Fiv;..rt> 

woiiM  linve  btu-n  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  \\.  rj. 

LiTTLF  pn>speciive  wiwlom  can  that  man  obtain,  pn\i'fsUriius.  The  .Nation  would  ha\e  wiihc.-AAr. 
who  hrirr\irjL'  onwanl  with  the  current,  or  niiher  tor-  all  tliith  in  the  |»aeifle  inientions  of  the  miii:*-r>.  ■: 
rent,  of  eveiit.<i,  U«  !s  no  interesi  in  their  iin;iortance.  the  negntniion  had  l>een  broken  otF  on  a  p'.ea  -.li  l  .^ 
except  a>  fiir  p..--  hi<.  <  uriosily  is  e\i'iled  !»y  their  novel-  kind  :  li»r  it  h;id  been  taken  lor  Rranled  the  vxtar.-o 
ty;  and  to  wh-im  all  renectinn  and  retn)sp«'cl  are  dcj^irablene^s,  nay.  the  neeifs.<.ity  of  a  jn-ace,  a... 
wearis.niH'.  Ife\ir  lliere  wen?  a  time  wlien  the  ihi- «»rice  admitted,  there  would,  n*!  doubt.  Invf  i:-^:j 
f)rniation  "f  jr,>t  ^nJlii-  pririeiplej*  l)ei»nies  a  duty  i»f  an  al'-nrdily  m  eunniminsi  the  war  ll-r  obiti.ts  wK: 
priuifi  iij-.rilily  :  wlnii  ihe  princ  iple>  ol  i/ifin//i/y  iw  '''*'  ^^"r  fiiriiislieil  no  means  of  realizir:*:  I:"  t' • 
^r;ifr/7  iiij-l.l  |i»  >«■  nrtile  !•>  Ite;ir  on  our  {Hiblie  «(nl-  Fir>t  Constul  had  enter(-d  into  ^tip'ilat^-i.- wii:.  -? 
frage*.  nnil  lo  atleit  even  i:r<-nt  n:iti«>n:il  detennina-  re^jwi'iinj:  the  Conlinenl.  they  woiiM  havt-  fn*:;.:- 
lion ;  when,  in  *hort.  hi*^   ciuntry  should   have  a  .  served  only  as  long  as  hid  iniercbts  from  other  caL?<j 
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aight  have  dictated ;  they  would  have  been  ngned 
m  much  nnoerity  and  ofaierved  with  ai  lauch 
fikith  ai  the  article  actually  iuaeried  in  the 
ft—qr  of  Aaiem,  raepecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Vorkvh  em  pile.  This  article  indeed  waa  iKweiy 
iaaeled  upon  by  ui,  becauee  it  afiected  both  our  na* 
riboal  honor,  and  the  intererta  of  our  Indian  enpire 
iMunediately ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  this 
t€  all  others  was  the  nxist  likely  lo  furnish  an  early 
pRXif  of  the  First  Consul's  real  disposiiiuns.  But 
imaply  mtereeted  in  the  late  of  the  Continent,  as  we 
thought  to  be,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been 
idle  to  have  abandoned  a  peace,  supposing  it  at 
■U  desirable,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  govem- 
had  refused  that  which  wxMild  have  been  of 

» Yaloe  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  resulti  one  serious  disadvaoiage  fimn 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the 
.  Switzerland,  dec.  in  a  treaty  between  Kng- 
Imd  and  France :  and,  as  it  should  seem,  no  advan* 
llg*  to  counterbalance  iL  For  so,  any  attack  on 
fham  lighli  instantly  pledgee  our  character  and 
r^**"— '  dignity  to  commence  a  war,  however  inez- 
fwiieot  it  might  happen  to  be, and  however  hopeless; 
while  if  a  war  were  ezpedient.  any  attack  on  theee 
ooantfies  by  France  fumiahee  a  justifiable  cause  ef 
war  in  its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  all 
poaiiive  treaty.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the 
toaaty  of  Amiena  become  ita  real  meriia.  If  the 
fOfvemmeoc  of  France  made  peace  in  the  epirit  of 
peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  h 
iiing  inftnenoea  of  commerce  and  reciprocal 
ky  would  gradually  bring  about  in  both  eonntriea 
llw  diapoaitiona  neceaaary  for  the  calm  diaeomioQ  and 
aincere  conduaion  of  a  genuine,  eflktent,  and  oom- 
prabenaive  treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact, 
llw  Treaty  of  Amiens  nontained  in  itself  the  prin- 
dplee  of  in  own  dissolution.  It  was  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had  both  meant  and  dealt 
feiriy  by  OS.  the  treaty  would  have  Inl  to  a  true  aei- 
tlement :  but  he  acting  as  all  prudent  men  ezpecied 
that  he  would  act.  it  aupplied  just  reasons  for  the 
eowmenrement  of  war--and  at  its  deceeee  left  os. 
m  a  legacy,  blessings  that  assuredly  ftr  ootweighad 
our  loaaes  by  the  peace.  It  left  ua  popular  enthvi- 
aem,  natiorial  unanimity,  and  aimplicity  of  olyeet : 
and  removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to 
the  iMt  war,  by  attaching  to  the  right  obfecia,  and 
enliating  nnder  their  proper  banneit,  the  aeon  aix! 
hatred  of  alavery,  the  panion  for  freedom,  dl  the 
high  thoaghn  and  high  feelings  that  connect  ua  with 
the  honored  names  of  past  ases ;  and  iitspira  aenti- 
menta  and  language,  tn  which  onr  Hampdena,  Sid- 
ney*, and  Ruaaela,  might  listen  without  jealoosy. 

The  late  Peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
mrat,  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  by  the 
nation,  as  an  eiperiment:  as  the  only  means  of  eihi- 
biting  such  proof  as  would  be  aatia&ctoiy  to  the 
people  in  their  then  temper;  whether  Buonaparte 
devoting  hia  ambition  and  activity  to  the  re  eatahliah- 
loent  of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  aodal  moimls, 
te  France,  wookl  abatain  from  in§Mmg,  alarwumg 
■nd  tmi&ngning  the  Britiah  empire.     And 


thanks  at  leaat  were  due  to  the  First  Consul,  that  ha 
didnotlongdeli^  the  proof  With  more  than  papal  io- 
aolenoe  he  iaaned  edicts  of  anathema  against  ua.  and 
eioNnmunicated  us  from  all  interference  in  the  aAin 
of  the  Continent.  He  intuUtd  os  still  mure  indecently 
by  pertinacious  demands  respecting  our  constitutkmal 
Laws  and  Rights  of  Hospitality ;  by  the  oflkial  pub* 
lication  of  Sebastiani's  Report ;  and  by  a  direct  per* 
sooaloutrsgeofiered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
aainieien  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador, 
lie  both  insulted  and  alarmed  as  by  a  display  of  the 
most  perfidious  ambition  iD  the  subversioa  of  the  in* 
dependence  of  Switaerlaod,  in  the  avowal  of  designs 
agaiuat  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  lalanda,  and  in 
the  miaaion  of  military  apiea  to  Great  Britain  itoel£ 
And  by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Hol- 
land, he  at  once  insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered 
ua.  What  can  render  a  war  juat  (pre«oppoaing  ila 
eipedience)  if  insult,  repeated  alarm,  and  danger  do 
not?  And  how  can  it  be  eipedaent  for  a  rich,  uiited, 
and  powerful  Island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unreeenting  passivenem  vrith  an  inaolent 
neighbor,  who  has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an 
unmitigated  war  of  inault,  alarm,  and  endaagermenf 
ia  both  his  temper  and  his  ayatem  f 

Many  attempts  w^Te  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  ezplain 
away  the  force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  feoto 
here  enumerated ;  but  the  great  feet,  for  which  alooo 
they  have  either  force  or  meaning,  the  great  nltimato 
feet,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted,  alarmed, 
and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Foi  himaelf  ei- 
prsmly  admitted.  But  the  opposen  of  the  praaant 
war  concentre  the  atrength  of  their  cauae  in  the  fol- 
fowing  brief  argimieat  Suppoaing,  say  they,  the 
grievancea  aet  forth  in  our  manifesto  to  be  aa  notori- 
ooa  aa  they  era  aaaertad  to  be,  j9t  more  notariooa 
they  cannot  be  than  that  other  fert  which  utterly 
annuk  them  aa  reaaona  for  a  war— the  feet,  that  min 
irten  themaelvee  regard  them  only  as  the  pompoiai 
garnish  of  the  dish.  It  atanda  on  record,  that  Boona- 
parto  might  have  purchased  our  ailence  for  ever,  ra- 
epecting theae  ineolii  and  ii^uriea.  by  a  laere  acqui- 
escence on  hii  part  in  o«r  retention  of  Malta.  The 
whole  treaty  of  Amiens  is  litde  more  than  a  per- 
pleied  bond  of  compromise  respecting  Malta.  On 
Malta  we  rested  the  peace:  for  Malta  we  renewed 
the  war.  So  my  the  opposen  of  the  present  war. 
As  its  advocates  we  do  not  deny  the  feet  as  stated  by 
them :  but  we  hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  all 
the  purposes  of  such  dental,  by  an  explanation  of  the 
feet.  The  difficulty  then  revives  itself  into  tnT>qoca- 
tioM:  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can  we  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  war  ft^r  Malta  akme?  Secondly, 
wherein  doea  the  importance  of  Malta  cthmsI  f  The 
aiHwer  to  the  aecond  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  the 
liberator  and  Political  Father  of  the  Malteae:  while 
the  attempt  to  aettle  the  fiiet  qneetinn,  su  at  the  aama 
time  to  elucidate  the  Law  op  Natiojics  and  its  kiefi- 
tity  with  the  Law  of  Conscience,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Riaay. 
I.  /a  aAof  ttimr  ran  we  he  ajhmed  fe  Aose  rtmtmti 
the  wmr/or  Matla  dUmef 

If  vat  bad  knovra  or  oonid  raaaonably  knva  b*> 
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Ilevcd.  that  the  views  of  France  were  and  would 
continue  lu  be  friendly  or  negative  toward  Great  Bri- 
tain, neither  tlic  subvervioii  uf  tho  independence  of 
Switzeriiuiti.  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French  army 
in  llollnnd.  would  have  fiimiahed  any  prudent 
ground  lor  war.  For  the  only  way  by  wliich  we 
could  have  injured  France,  namely,  the  dentruction 
of  lier  cciinnierce  and  navy,  would  increase  her 
meaii!>  of  coniinental  conquests  by  concentrating  all 
the  rpsijun-en  and  encnries  of  the  French  empire  in 
her  military'  |Niwerf>:  while  the  Uisapfi  and  mifteriet 
which  the  Fiench  people  would  suflfer  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  magnitude,  compared  with  any  ad- 
vaninirt^  that  might  accrue  Ut  them  fntm  the  exten- 
Hion  of  the  nnme  France,  were  facts  which,  we  knew 
by  e!;x?nence.  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  ex- 
isting (lovemmenl.  Its  attacks  on  the  independence 
of  its  continentil  neighbors  become  motives  to  us  for 
the  rc^commencemont  of  hottldily,  only  as  far  as  they 
give  proof t  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  ourselves, 
and  facilitate  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  If  any 
events  had  taken  place,  increa^fing  the  mcann  of  in- 
juring this  ctiuntr)',  even  though  these  events  fur- 
nished no  moral  ground  of  complaint  against  France, 
(such  for  instance,  might  lie  tho  great  extension  of 
her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
goveniment;  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fniits  of 
iniquitous  ambition,  and  therefore  in  themselves  in- 
volved the  priihjhiUty  of  an  hostile  intention  to  us — 
then,  I  Stiy,  every  aHcr  occurrence  becomes  import- 
ant, and  both  a  just  and  expedient  ground  of  war,  in 
proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  ji^ror/  aflbrded  hy  it  of 
an  liostile  dcKign  in  the  Ciovemment,  by  wliose  power 
our  interests  are  endangered.  If  by  demanding  the 
imuiediale  ev.icuatiDn  of  .Malta,  whfii  he  had  him- 
f>clf  done,  auiiy  the  Fecuriiy  of  its  at  lual  indcfKni- 
elciRM*  ;<»n  hh  pnmiiso  of  prcjservin;:  whuli  our  jviritir 
prumist's  roti  d  :(>  «>n  their  sule  fituinirtdoir.  and  this 
too,  after  hr  Ind  ojK-nly  avowed  su«.h  di-signs  on 
Ei!ypt,  as  not  ••itly  in  the  (ipiiijim  uf  o;ir  minislen;,  hut 
in  his  own  npiniou.  made  it  of  the  L'reatist  im|)ortam*e 
tr>  this  country,  tlmt  Malta  slioiiid  not  l>c  under 
French  inthuMic**:  it'bv  this  condiu  t  the  Fir>t  Consul 
exhibited  a  defi«tivc  prunf  of  his  inleniiiui  to  vif)lale 
our  riL'hts  uriil  to  undermine  our  national  interests; 
tlien  all  fiis  prcccilinir  a«-lions  on  llio  Continent  bo- 
came  pn.Mif^^  likewise  of  ihe  same  intention;  and  any 
ont'*  t)f  these  HCiiressions  involves  tho  meaninsof  the 


*  An  l)iin>f rcil  v^\^■^  niidrht  l>c  im.'iein>  d  which  w«.uld  pUce 
thij  .ii4i;rlpiii  111  I'-:  inie  liitht.  Sui>pi>«o,  tiir  in«>tatice,  a  cnun- 
iry  uc('-'>ri'iiij  tn  tli.-  Iiwn  of  which  n  pariMit  might  not  di#in- 
hiTi!  n  n  m  wi'.iiiiui  havinir  ^\*\  cunvM'tiil  him  dftMnie  one  (if 
fun'Iry  crimi'^  (i)iiinor:ite<l  in  a  ■p«vitlc  itntiit".  C'aiui,  by  a 
*,>iii-«  iif  vii-i<tii4  (iriinn»  h»d  ao  nonrly  coiivinctd  hi*  faihorol' 
hi4  uiiiT  Wllrlhl«■,■<,ll0^4,  th-it  tho  faih«T  ivwlvuii  on  tho  niixl 
proviir:iiii>n  to  ii*l-  'ht-  v,  ry  firfrt  opp'^riuniiy  uf  letc.iily  di^ln• 
hi'iiimir  hi*  sum.  Tht-  provurniion  o'-rur*.  and  in  I'wif  fur- 
nifheK  thw  npiMiitiiiiiiy,  nnd  (^iiih  if  di^inhonliti,  though  for 
an  ai'Moii  iniirh  \\'**  t\\\i\\\f.  nnd  iiitolirnblf-  thun  naoft  uf  hia 
prttc^-dmc  dt-iii:i]u<-i'i''.iv)»  had  b<.t?n.  Tho  advoiTaii>y  of  Cdius 
coin^i'diii  ih:it  h"  i--h;iiil(!  bi*  thuit  puiii»hod  fdr  a  cuniparaiive 
trifl*)  r"  m-iny  wnr-i'  iiii>drin«>'inari  having  hcin  paired  o^er. 
Thf!  f.iihiT  icpliox-  "This,  hill  l.i»t  at  uon,  m  noi  the  tau$t  uf 
ihu  ditfinhi.Tii.iiirL- ;  but  the  neana  uf  disinhcnling  htm.  I 
puDiahed  him  6y  it  rather  than  ior  it.    In  trutb  it  vraa  nut  for 


whole.  Which  of  them  ii  to  determine  as  to  i« 
must  be  decided  by  other  and  prudent ial  ccukfim 
tions.  Had  the  First  Consul  acqiiieaced  inourcif^ 
tion  of  Malta,  he  would  thereb)-  have  fuRii».S«c  Kd 
proof  of  pacilic  intentions,  as  would  have  lei  lois- 
ther  hopes,  as  would  have  lessened  uur  alam  its 
his  former  acts  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  u  hin 
altered  in  some  degree  their  nature. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  Pariianiciiv 
national  Council  is  eatfentially  different  frvun  «  CjGR 
of  Justice,  alike  in  its  objects  and  its  duties,    lat^ 
latter,  the  Juror  layt  aside  his  private  knowledge  uc 
his  private  connections,  and  judees  exciuiiieiv  » 
cording  to  evidence  adduced  in  the  Court :  u  ;bf 
former,  the  Senator  acts  upon  his  onn  inienul  cnt- 
victions,  and  oftentimes  upon  private  iuf^^naata 
w hich  it  would  be  imprudent  or  criminal  ta  dan'im. 
Though  his  ostensible  Reason  ought  lu  be  a  true  vd 
just  one.  it  is  by  no  means  necesKary  that  i:  sbjck 
be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.     In  a  Court  d 
Justice,  the  Juror  attends  to  the  character  and 
ral  intentions  of  the  accused  party,  exclusive Ir. 
adding  to  the  probability  of  his  having  or  not  laii:^ 
committed  the  one  particular  action  then  in  qacstxiL 
The  Senator,  on  the  contrary-,  w  hen  he  is  to  dew> 
mine  on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Power.  aUeodi  k 
porticular  actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  character  am 
existing  intentions.    Now  there  were  many  and  v«ff 
powerful  Reasons  why.  though    appealing  to  the 
former  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  confirmati<>ns  of  bs 
hostile  spirit  and  ahirming  ambition,  we  should  nevff- 
theleas  make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  deier- 
minant  of  the  war.    Had  we  gone  to  war  avonec'.i 
fur  the  independence  of  Holland  and  SwitzerUo: 
we  should  have  furnished  Buonaparte  with  a  elr- 
itNt  prftext  for  annexing  loth  countrit-s  imn^t^..!:.-., 
to  the  French  enipire.t  which,  if  lie  sl40»;!u  d.-  > 
his  power  continues  he  mwt  assun-div  will  s<.^c-r  .•: 
later;  by  a  mere  act  of  violence,  and  uniii>in.:?t-j  ::■ 
ranny.  there  will  (billow  a  mc.ral  \\eak»iii:.c  vl  :.t 
jiower  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  may  |.n.:\f  <-i  .-- 
t-uIculaUc  advantage  to  the  indejicnde.Me  aoj  ««.:• 
being  of  F.uropc;  but  which,  unforlunattly.  L-t  l^* 
verv-  reaKin,  that  it  is  not  to  bo  calcuiau,!.  is.  !i»>  ..i>z 
di^rega^de^l  by  onlirjar>-  Statesmen.     A:  ail  t-veri*. :: 
would  have  been  made  the  pica  for  l<iru*:j;ne.  j^l:;- 
dering.  anil  ivrhaps  murdering  nunilvrs  ot  \:r:u-.'>u* 
and  patriotic  indi\iduals.  as  being  tlie   fxiri;za.'is  i>i 
"  tfif  Enemy  of  the  Contintnt."'     Add  to  tiii>,  Uia:  »« 
hhould  have  ap|H>ared  to  have  rushed  iiii.i  a  wiri.)r 
objects  which  by  war  we  could  not  ho^*  to  roaij*. 
we  should  have  exacerbated  ilio  niisf^^riunes  ot"  ":« 

any  of  hi*  artims  that  I  h  jve  thu-j  pu:iiahi.'d  hisi.  I ::  •".  r  r.: 
ric.*  ,•  th:it  ia.  not  («■»  mii-'h  fiir  th.'  irjnru^  whi-h  I  r  .j.  *■_ 
fVrctl,  a«  for  \he  di'posttiona  which  tht^tc  a«"ion*  -rf-,-:'- .  - 
thu  in^uit-nt  and  alarminc  intrntimg  ot  which  ;hc.  ±ri-  r'i'f 
Niiwuf  thu  habitual  temper,  of  tht^o  daivrtoutf  r-V  '<-' 
his  l.iiit  action  it  as  true  and  cump'.otv  a  ni^i.irV.<a-i.jn  ?-  2  > 
or  ull  of  hia  preceding  ofTenr**!  ;  and  11  tlK-rflor<:  r.-.jy  ir 
niu*i  be  taken  as  their  rommon  rtprt^fntattre." 

t  T\\\*  difqui>ition  was  written  in  the  re;:r  IK^j.  in  .Miiu. 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  [with  the  exirepi-oa  m* 
the  latter  paraKrapha,  which  I  have  therelore  lacJudii  ■ 
crotcbili.] 
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es  of  which  we  had  elected  ourselves  the 
ons;  and  the  war  would  have  appeared  a 
kar  of  revenge  and  reprisal,  %  circumstance 
to  be  avoided  where  it  is  possible.  The  ablest 
it  men  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  those  who 
insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
mm  her  oppressions  the  most  severely,  entrea^ 
Government,  through  their  minister,  that  it 
lot  muke  the  state  of  Holland  the  great  osten- 
ason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots,  too,  be- 
hat  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that 
id  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  compara- 
imid  use  which  France  has  hitherto  made  of 
^lute  power  over  that  country.  Besides,  Aiis- 
torn  the  changes  on  the  Continent  much  more 
concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
ition  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
(destructive  of  the  one  great  blessing  purcha- 
he  peace,  our  national  unanimity)  would  have 
trat  in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  charges 
ere  pretexts.  Neither  should  we  ibrget,  that 
war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our  countrymen  to 
ital  interference,  and  a  not  unplausible  per- 
that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensi- 
»  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the 
>r,  unbribed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain, 
pgun  by  the  Government  of  such  a  nation,  at 
ince  of  our  Government,  has  little  chance  of 
an  a  disastrous  result,  considering  the  charac- 
revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy.  What- 
y  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  arga- 
is  however  certain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
lion  in  tlie  British  people  for  a  cause  indls- 
and  peculiarly  British.  And  this  feeling  is 
;ether  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
%t  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must 
end  to  be  too  far-sighted :  otherwise  even  a 
t  peace  would  be  impossible  among  the  Eu- 
lations.  To  future  and  distant  evils  we  may 
:>ppoee  the  various  unforeseen  events  that  are 
^  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  immediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our 
erests  and  honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of 
;vith  a  full  and  efficient  feeling.  Now,  though 
'  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by  probabilities 
spects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
9  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  renders 
dl  wars  popular  at  their  commencement,  yet 
I  always  needs  a  sense  of  positive  Right  to 
ts  spirit.  There  is  always  needed  some  one 
short,  simple,  and  independent  of  complicated 
ion,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular 
I  to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  re- 
>m  enthusiasm,  animal  spirits,  and  the  charm 
Ity,  has  evaporated. 

a  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  to  our  nature, 
t  strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  hap- 
cumstanced,  than  the  jealousy  concerning  a 
right,  independent  of  an  immediate  interest, 
-ender  in  our  national  character,  the  merest 
lat  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on 
he  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  seaibwl  to 
!ggs.  at  the  demand  of  an  insolent  and  power- 
30 


ful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper*s  calculation  of  loss  and 
gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very  distant 
consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing — of  national  spi- 
rit, of  national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the 
veiy  wealth  for  which  the  low  calculation  was  made. 
This  feeling  in  individuals,  indeed,  and  in  private 
life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say  rather,  that 
by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  an  higher  and  engrafted  branch,  yet  nou- 
rished ftiom  the  same  root :  that  it  remains  in  its  es- 
sence the  same  spirit,  but 

Blade  pore  by  Thought,  and  nati^Iixed  in  Hesren ; 

and  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  moral  diflerences  r  f 
national  and  individual  duties,  comprehends  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  is  not  a  whit  the  better 
Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot.  Considered  nation- 
ally, it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many 
good  Christian  sailors  for  the  sake  of  a/eio  yards  f^ 
coartt  canvas.'  Of  such  reasoners  we  take  an  in- 
dignant leave  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet 

Fear  nerer  wanted  arinmaots :  joa  do 
Reaion  jronraetves  into  a  careful  bondage, 
Circumitpect  only  to  your  Misery. 
I  couki  urge  Freedom,  Chartera,  Country,  Laws, 
Gods,  BOd  Religion,  and  sueh  preeioua  nameih— 
Nay,  what  you  value  higher,  WettUk  I  But  that 
You  aue  for  bondage,  yielding  to  demands 
ils  impioof  aa  they're  faisolent,  and  have 
Only  this  alnggiab  aanm— (ejwisAiiU// 

CARTWRIGHT. 

And  here  we  find  it  neceasBry  to  animadvert  on  a 
principle  asserted  by  Lord  Minto,  (in  his  speech,  June 
6th,  1803,  and  a/teruards  published  at  full  length)  that 
France  had  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  on  our  aban- 
donment of  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  likewise  not 
abrogated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  this 
ethn  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  exerted  it.  The  case  is 
simply  thus :  the  British  government  was  convinced, 
and  the  French  government  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  France.  The  French  government  binds 
itself  down  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  will  use  its 
best  endeavors  in  conjunction  with  us,  to  secure  this 
independence.  This  promise  was  no  act  of  libernlity, 
no  generous  free-gift  on  the  part  of  France,  No !  we 
purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  onr 
forces,  we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the 
best  part  of  the  fruits  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it 
therefore  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  be  affirmed, 
that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuation  of  the  island 
was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  is  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  at 
so  high  a  price  7  Tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on 
her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn  treaty,  but  of  an  ab- 
solute bargain  f  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy  of  un- 
principled ambition— the  demand  was  the  fraudulent 
trick  of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  f  She  sold 
OS  the  independence  of  Malta:  then  exerted  her 
power,  and  annihilated  the  Teiy  po«billty  of  that 
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iodfundeaeg,  tad  ItiUf,  dentaded  of  m  duit  wm 
Aoold  le«v»  ft  booad  hand  tad  Iboc  ibr  her  to  niM 
wMioattnNiUe,  wlMiMver  her  ambitioai  prqfeeto  )ed 
her  to  regud  nieh  Mimre  ■■  eipedient  We  booad 
qqieelfii  to  larrender  it  to  die  Knighti  of  Blelto— 
not  mrdly  to  Joeepht  RotMit^  or  Niioolei»  but  to  ft 
kaovm  older,  elothed  widi  oertam  poweit,  ead  eepft- 
hle  of  eierfiDg  diem  in  ooawqnenoe  of  oertein  t&v^ 
aooi.  We  fiNtod  ao  iiich  older.  The  men  faideed 
•ad  the  name  we  ftmid :  end  even  10,  if  we  had  pmt- 
cfaeied  Beidinia  of  ite  iOTereign  for  oo  meny  milfions 
of  money*  which  t&oQgh  oar  national  eredit,  and 
Ami  the  egntfilifn  of  our  national  paper  to  gold 
•ad  flher,  he  had  agreed  to  rooetre  in  bank  notca, 
wad  if  he  had  received  them  doobdem,  he  would 
hsve  tlM  bank  notea*  even  dwagh  immediately  after 
ear  p^rment  of  tliem  via  had  fcr  this  veiy  porpom 
fmed  the  Bank  Company  to  break.  Bat  wookl  he 
have  leeoived  dm  debt  doe  to  himf  It  ii  netUng 
nnra  or  lem  thaa*  practioal  jwn,  aa  wieked,  thoogh 
BOtqnlto  ID  indiaNlai^  aa  the  (In  dl  unttQ  mterwUt 
pan  of  Earl  Godwin,  whe  leqaeidng  fanam  (jL  Ob  a 
kha)  fiom  the  arohbiriiop,  dweenpon  aeiitd  on  the 
iiehbiriiop'ii  manor  ofRawham 

A  Traaty  ii  a  writ  of  mutual  pmniM  between  two 
faidepeodent  Slalom  anl  dm'  Imm  of  Fkonuae  ii  the 
aunetonationaaatoindifvidaabL  Itiitobemeradly 
porftrmed  by  each  party  in  that  Mnae  in  which  it 
knew  and  pannitlBd  the  ortier  party  to  uadentand  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  Anydung  diort  of  due 
ia  oriminal  deceit  in  individuab,  and  in  govwnmenta 
impbuB  perfidy.  After  die  oondnetofFronce  in  die 
■ftUr  of  die  goaranteei^  and  of  llie  levenuea  of  the 
Olden  me  had  dm  aune  ri^t  to  prmerve  die  iiiand 
independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a 
lawful  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  dishonest  debtor. 

One  other  assertion  of  his  Lordship's,  in  the  same 
speecha  bears  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The 
FancND,  as  far  as  it  proposed  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciple of  Internationa],  no  less  than  of  private  morality, 
that  I  feel  mjrselfin  some  degree  under  an  obligation 
to  notice  it  A  Treaty  (says  his  Lordship)  ought  to 
be  strictiy  observed  l^  a  nation  in  its  literal  senw. 
even  though  the  utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be 
die  certain  and  fore-known  consequence  of  that  ob- 
servance. Previous  to  any  remarks  of  my  own  on 
this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  subject  **  A  man 
may  devote  himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a 
nation ;  but  no  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  to  save  mankind.  Machiavel  is  decried 
for  saying, '  that  no  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what 
is  honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  be  to  save  a 
state  or  to  preserve  liberty  :*  which  as  to  the  manner 
of  expression  may  perhaps  be  crudely  spoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  nation  vrill  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  or  an  engage- 
ment thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  feith  given,  were  not  piety  but 
Ally.** Crudely  spoken  indeed!   and   not  lem 


ermMy  dmnghti  nor  ii,tii0 
fte  coflMMBlalDr*   TeC  ovary 
qoaiittBd  wiihlfae  woild  and  im 
dmtdwyteitoalfiB  trtdyotoMd 
important  ia  dm  pMsent  u]gnlani^  no 
Ua  heart  a  fliD,  deep^  and  dowurigiit 
iAoaid  he  otberwiw.   Tbo 
plciityinthe  moial  ftilingii  ago  not 
sively  iqfurionsL    Fbrnoa  lieaiiiig  the 
would  be  binding  on  two  indiTidaalB  fivi§g 

independent  atatos^  in 
deafly  the  impracdcabinty  or  roniimug 
and  harfaig  at  themow  thmo  •  dim 
that  two  Siaiaa  can  nevor  fan 
same  giouud  aa  two  indlvidaalo« 
flom  thrir  perpleii^  by 
mitie,  and  amort  that 
caam  no  auooramamo  m 
odier  woids,  diat  a  got efiiinwil 
noe^  and  yet  romain  bMmaeieM* 
hanuded  (I  rooord  It  wMi  nnlMgnid 
BGnistor  of  Btate^  on  the  aflUr  of 
mendoua  ammtkm!  dmt  wo^d 
pfadnt,  which  we  nrnke*  of  tfan 
F^ofieh  tymnt^  hj/poeimyt  v 
matkn  fcr  the  ■mplo»handod 
heaven!  itiaaa  uiiiamamiii 
tramendouB.   For  what  ia  a  twiy  f  > 
tract  between  two  not 
lliat  faMBnee.   NowitlaaDii^mndfali 


Ito  own  afaaolafo  deatwciion  In  n 
mraom  aune  ooom  novo  pioiB|iiiaQ  it  m 
reiy  thonght &  eetfcontradiotoffy.  Nole^  Ate 
(we  will  say)  could  not  have  intended  this  ts  km 
been  understood  in  any  specific  peoaHso  ■aiit 
Sparta;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imegiBsdltf 
Athens  had  so  intended  it.  And  Alliens  itmif  art 
have  known,  that  had  she  even  affirmed  the  coama. 
Sparta  'could  not  have  believed — nay,  woaU  hss 
been  under  a  morel  Migatiom  not  to  have 
her.  Were  it  poosible  to  auppoae  such  a 
instance,  such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single 
town,  under  an  independent  goTomment  m  Aittf 
Nomantium — it  becomee  no  longer  a  stals^talA* 
act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
sacrificing  themselves,  each  to  preecife  1 
honor.  For  the  stato  waa  already  deanoysi  hf  A* 
circumstances  which  aluie  oould  make 
gagement  conceivable. — ^But  we  havo  said. 
Applied  to  Enghmd  and  France,  relatively  to  tnoi* 
this  is  but  a  ibrm  of  speaking.  The  treaiy  ii  ndk 
made  by  some  half  dooen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hmiid 
individuals,  possessing  the  groosriMsaif  of  Iki  nao 
tries.  Now  it  is  a  universally  admitted  pait  ^^ 
Law  of  Nations,  dut  an  engagement  enlaied  iidilf 
a  minister  with  a  foreign  power,  when  it  wmki^ 
to  this  power  that  the  niiniater  in  ao  doi^  hal* 
ceeded  and  contmvened  hiainatructiooB,  ■  ata|^ 
nugatory.  And  is  it  to  be  aqppoaad  fiir  a 
that  a  vrhole  natkm,  onnaioting  of  perhapa 
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Eniona  of  human  souli,  could  ever  have  inveated  a 
w  individuals — whom  altogether  for  the  promotkxi 
*ili  welfare,  it  had  intrusted  with  its  government— 
itfa  the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  ? 


ESSAY  VII. 


repraiieiisioiiet  mtiniiiM  seeipiftiinia,  oportsC:  stiam 
si  repnbendi  Don  merait  opinio  nostra,  vol  banc  proptor 
quod  raelo  dofeodi  poiast.  81  rvn  iallrmitss  vd 
▼•I  propria,  eCiam  com  reraeiter  aifoitar.  non  po- 
tssl  non  aliqaantohun  contristari,  nolios  tumor  dolot  enm 
ooratur,  <inam  dam  ei  pareitur  et  non  nnatur.  Hoc  onim 
est qoodaeoiavidit.  qui  dixit:  uttUorassmobaodraroinimi- 
eaa  objurfaatatt  qoam  arnicas  otrfurgaro  nMCnoolss.  UK 
ana  dum  rtxantor,  diennt  aUqnaodo  ▼•»  qam  eorrigamat : 
isti  autom  minoram,  quam  oportet,  exhibeot  jutitia  libor- 
latam.  dam  amieitia  timont  exasperare  duloodiDom.— AU- 
QUBTINUS  HIEaONYMO:  Ji;pi«l.xoiU.  HUrvn  Qpars. 
Tom.  u,  p.  S33. 

V—Wsfi—  Censarei  oflRmd  b  ftiondlinssi,  wa  ongbt  to 
laesivo  with  gratitndo:  joa«  thoofh  our  opinions  did  not 
■Mrit  cemure.  we  tbonld  stiil  Iw  tbankftil  for  tho  atlaeli  on 
dMan.  wera  it  oohr  that  it  rtTM  as  an  opportnaitf  of  niceoss- 
My  defoodins  the  same.  (fVr  nmter  rftU  mm  imp^rtmU 
tmUktprtad  itt  r—U  §0  wide  0r  elMtptke  ttil  §•  Btrnkktm- 
Ir.  a«  leken  it  hat  braved  tke  winde  ef  eentroveretf.  There 
it  a  etirring  emd  m  fmr-keard  wtueie  eemt  fertk  /rem  tke 
pree  ef  eemid  hmeUdge,  when  ite  brtnckee  mre  JigkHag 
with  tke  eteem,  wUek  paeeing  enweurd  ekrUle  emt  ai  emee 
IVmtk'e  triMMtpk  md  its  own  defeat.)  But  if  the  infirmity 
of  human  natare.  or  of  our  own  conatitotional  temperament, 
aaanot,  even  when  we  hvrt  been  ftirly  convicted  of  cifor, 
fast  mffee  some  ■nail  mortifieatioo.  yet  better  ioflbr  paia 
IImnb  its  extirpation,  than  from  the  conaequenoes  of  its  eon- 
dnoance,  and  of  the  &lse  tenderncaa.  that  had  withheld  the 
laanedy.  Thia  is  what  the  acute  obaerrer  had  in  hia  miod, 
friM  aaid.  that  apbraidinc  eoemiee  were  not  aeUom  mora 
piofitnble  than  IHenda  afiaid  to  fhid  Ikult.  For  the  fiwmer 
aaiidat  their  quarrelsome  inveetiree  may  chance  on  aoose 
hosae  trutha,  which  we  may  amend  in  couaequence;  while 
Iba  buter,  from  an  orer-delieate  appreheoaion  of  mflfinc  the 
aurfbee  of  fnendahip,  ahrink  from  ila  duties,  sod 
the  manly  freedom  which  Truth  and  Justice  damaad. 


Omlt  a  few  privileged  individuals  are  autboriiad 
>  psM  into  the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door- 
wper's  box;  but  every  man  of  decent  appearance 
mf  put  down  the  play-price  there,  and  thencefbr- 
«rd  haa  as  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themaelvea 
)t  only  to  aee  and  hear,  as  frr  as  his  place  in  the 
Miae,  and  hia  own  ean  and  eyea  permit  him,  but 
bswiae  to  axpreas  audibly  hia  approbatioo  or  disap* 
(obation  of  what  may  be  going  forward  on  the  stage. 
*  hia  feelings  happen  to  be  in  imiaon  with  thoae  of 
le  audience  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of 
•oorum  penevere  in  hia  noticea  of  applauae  or  dis- 
ks, till  the  wish  of  the  bouse  ia  complied  with.  If 
e  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  reata  contented  with 
Aving  (Mice  exerted  hia  common  right,  and  on  that 
oeaaion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the 
muaeraent  of  thoae  who  feel  differently  from  him. 
b  it  is,  or  so  it  should  be,  in  Literature.  A  lew  ex- 
raordinary  minds  may  be  allowed  to  pan  a  mere 
ptrn'oR :  though  in  point  of  ftct  thoae,  who  alone  are 
Dtitled  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  laat  to  avail 
Minaelvea  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  hmm  opin- 
Mia  of  such  nan  may  in  general  be  regarded  ailher 
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as  promissory  notes,  or  as  receipts  referring  to  a  fi>^ 
mer  payment  But  eveiy  man's  optaton  has  a  right 
to  pass  into  the  common  auditoiy,  if  hia  reamm  lor  the 
ophiion  ia  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  fi>r  argtmienta 
are  the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect  The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  the  opinion  is  entitled,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  reaaons 
for  it;  and  whether  theae  are  shillings  or  pounds 
Bteriing,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
Uamelesa,  provided  he  contenta  himaelf  with  the 
place  to  which  they  have  entitled  him,  and  doea  not 
attempt  by  the  strength  of  limgs  to  counterbalance  its 
disadvantagea,  or  expect  to  exert  as  immediate  an  in- 
fluence in  the  back  seata  of  the  upper  gallery,  as  if 
he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 

But  unfortunately  (and  here  commence  the  pointa 
of  difierence  between  the  theatric  and  the  Literary 
Public)  in  the  great  theatre  of  Literature  there  are 
no  authorized  door-keepers :  for  our  anonymoua  crit- 
ics are  selfelected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  cnarge  of 
calumny  if  I  add,  that  they  have  lost  aU  credit  with 
wise  men,  by  unfair  dealing :  such  as  their  refusal  to 
receive  an  honest  man's  money,  (that  is,  hia  aigu- 
ment)  because  they  anticipate  and  dislike  his  opinion, 
while  others  of  suspiciotis  character  and  the  moat  im- 
seemly  appearance,  are  suflbred  to  pass  without  pajr- 
ment  or  by  virtue  of  order$  which  they  have  them- 
selves distributed  lo  known  partizana.  Sometimes 
the  honeat  man's  intellectual  coin  ia  refuaed  under 
pretence  that  it  is  light  or  ooimterfeit,  vrithout  any 
proof  given  either  by  the  money  acalea,  or  by  souimI- 
ing  the  coin  in  dbpute  together  with  one  of  known 
goodness.  We  may  carry  the  metaphor  still  farther. 
It  ia  by  no  means  a  rare  caae,  that  the  money  is  re- 
turned because  it  had  a  diflerent  aound  from  that  of 
a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  aeemed 
to  blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which 
they  were  inisled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  live- 
ly emblem  of  a  lie  self-detected.  Still  oflener  doea 
the  nrjection  take  place  by  a  mere  act  of  inaolence, 
and  a  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's  money  ia 
light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  aeoond  assertion,  that  he 
ia  a  fool  or  knave  for  oflbring  it. 

The  second  point  of  difllerence  explaina  the  pre- 
ceding, and  accoimta  both  for  the  want  of  eatablisbld 
door^keepen  in  the  auditory  of  Literature,  and  for  the 
piacticea  of  thoae,  who  under  the  name  of  Reviewers 
volunteer  this  oflke.  There  m  no  royal  mintage  for 
argumenta,  no  ready  meana  by  which  all  men  alike, 
who  possess  common  sense,  may  determine  their 
value  and  intrinsic  worth  at  the  fiist  sight  or  sound. 
Certain  forms  of  natural  Logic  indeed  there  are,  the 
inobservance  of  which  ia  decisive  againat  an  argu- 
ment; but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  !x>  proof 
of  its  actual  (though  an  indispensable  condition  of  ila 
possible)  validity;  in  the  argoer's  own  oonacience 
there  is,  no  doubt  a  certain  value,  and  an  in&Uible 
criterion  of  it  which  appliea  to  all  argtunents  equal- 
ly: and  thia  is  the  stncara  conviction  of  the  mind  it- 
self. But  for  those  lo  whom  it  ia  oflered,  theae  are 
only  oon^scfaral  marks ;  yet  such  as  will  seldom  mis- 
lead any  man  of  plain  aense,  who  ia  both  honeat  and 
obaervant    Theae  characteriitioB  thk  Feund  a(> 
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[welfof  ihMB  mcani:  then, 
every  bunmn  Uejng  a  uu- 
p  public  ibe  groandi  of  my  opinion 
,  and  ofcuune  Ihs  opinion  itielf,  bb 
'tn.  Coxieequenlly.  it  it  ihe  duly  of 
-oya  indeed  lo  attend  to  liim.  but,  ir 
d  lo  him  with  rcipeot.  and  wilh  a 
II  upparenl  tolontion.  I  ihould  of- 
bnd  npiiDal  my  own  t^wH.  if  I  discLoied  at  pnveiLl 
lbs  nature  of  ray  conTictioni  concerning  iho  degrvo, 
>n  which  tbuvinneofloleralionii  poncwedand  prac- 
■iaed  by  Ibe  mjuorily  of  tny  conlampomfiea  and  cnun- 
trjmea.    But  if  ihBcontnry  lempor  ii  felt  and  shown 

aeried,  which  have  bean  atatud  at  full  in  llio  prch- 

Work,  and  Ihe  chief  of  vihich  I  have  juit  now  recap- 
ilukted)!  have  no  heeimiton  in  declaring  thai  whac- 
flier  the  o|nnion  may  be,  and  howevor  oppoaiie  to 
the  heorer'a  or  reader's  previaua  penmneiona,  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  following  dcfecti  mml  be  laken 
far  granted.  Cither  the  intolerant  penon  la  not  mas- 
ler  of  the  granode  on  which  hii  own  fliilh  ii  bnill : 
whieb  Iherefbre  neither  uorciu  be  bia  own  failk, 
though  il  may  very  easUy  be  hie  imagined  iRlcrett, 
and  his  haftU  of  thought.  In  Ihii  caie  he  ia  angry, 
noi  al  the  oppwiiion  lo  Truth,  but  at  Ihe  intcmiption 
ofJik  own  indolence  and  inlclleclual  >luraber.  ux 

which  he  had  been  accnilomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or. 
•econdly,  he  liea  no  love  of  Truth  for  iu  own  aake  ; 

ncMly  ader  it.  which  comouitd,  if  it  had  nol  been  ao 
ollan  and  (oleninly  given  by  Revelation,  ia  yet  In. 
volTcd  ondeipreraed  in  the  giR  of  Roason  and  in  ihe 
dependence  of  all  our  virtuea  on  ila  developiaeat. 
lie  hu  no  moral  and  rsligiom  awe  for  freedom  of 
duMghl,  though  acnjmponied  both  by  ainceriiraniJ 
bomiliqij  nor  [or  ilie  righl  of  free  communication 
which  IB  ordained  by  God,  together  wilh  Ihal  Ireedana, 
if  it  be  true  Ihal  Cod  ha>  ordained  ub  to  live  in  kcI- 
ely,  and  ho*  mailo  the  progrraaive  improvemenl  of 
all  and  each  uf  ub  depend  on  the  recipiocsl  aids, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  each  euppliea  lo  all,  and 


tolerance,  are  ocnaioned  by  hii  elsmal  nihrr  IM 
temporal  inlennu,  and  if  a>  ii  moa  mmmoalj 
caae,  he  doea  not  deceive    hinwelr  on   tiw  | 
gloomy  indeed,  and  erroDeoua  beyvnd  idolatry, 

Burely  Ihe  poor  Heathen  wbo  repreecnU  la  hu 
tlie  divine  aiiribulei  of  wisdom,  juslice.  and  ■ 
under  multiplied  and  ibrlndden  aymbola  in  iht 
en  oTNatore  or  the  bduIb  of  eimuirdiaary  nan. 
utes  a  Buperetition  which  (though  si  once  lht< 
and  eOect  of  blindnen  and  aenatialityl  a  Iob  u 
intible  wilh  inward  pieiy  and  Hue  nligiout  le 
than  the  creed  of  ihst  man,  who  in  ihe  ipim  i 
practice.  Ihougb  not  in  direct  wonlB.  low  Hghlrfrf    | 
these  atlribnieB,  end  •ubalitule*  "  servile  and  Iki*    I 
like  (ear  irateod  of  the  adoptive  and  chcwAil  iH 
neoa,  which  our  new  alliance  with  God  roqniiw  i  ,  1 
UB  at  Chriaiiaiu."*    Such   Tear-ridden  aiid  Ami 
angry  hetioverB.or  nther  iH^ietanU.  Mould  toiti 
lo  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  ohaerTe  ihi  ■» 
lenca  paaKMl  by  ihe  a!l-ju*l  on  Ihe  friend*  rf  Oitirf 
ienjf,  who  had  hoped,  like  venal  adioram.  •  fr- 
eAoae  the  iavor  of  deily  by  uneriog  Inilln  of    ' 

comprehemion.   Tuctrutu  vaoM  thi  uni 

nen  of  egony  ui  iho  KVRhing  and  betvihlend  (^ 
ploinont  wob  forgiven  in  eontiderauaii  uf  hit  <iM» 
rity  and  integniy  in  not  di^uiiing  ihs  uuedii 
of  bia  Reimn  and  CoRBcience.  but  avovnn|  ho  mm 
pabihiy  of  aolving  a  problem  by  his  Snm.  irioJ 
before  Ihe  Chn>han  di>peni«[ion  ihe  AliaifMyai 
-1        J         1...  .  iiy  by  declaring  it  Id  be  bsjoidft 


limii)  of  hua 
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style  than  I 
ippcnl  lo  ihrae  virsbn 
rantB.  whow  faith  dHellt  in  the  land  ofihe  S 
of  Darkneia.  theie  Popisia  without  Pope,  uu)  PnB 
lanta  who  pnilcilonlyagainBt  all  fVDinlin^;  a  '  ' 
appeal  lolhem  in  wordi  which  yet  more  tnunc 
concern  them  at  Chrietians.  in  the  hope  Ihal  iMya* 
lend  a  feorlew  ear  id  the  learned  apoaJe,  wbn  h 
both  otaurei  and  labori  to  penuade  Ihera  thai  Itaj 
mere  calltd  in  ChriU  to  alt  ptr/rcOttt  i%  ^rM 
knawltdgt  and  full  atmrann  of  undmUrnimg  it* 
nvifery  n/  God.    There   can    be   no  end  trift* 

fium  the  laak  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  bat  • 
doavon.  The  original  Block,  or  wild  ohie-trntfea 
natural  pnwcra.  waa  not  given  tw  lo  be  hunt  a 
blighlcd.  but  tn  be  grafled  on.  We  m  mi  nd;  M 
foilndden  toeiamine  and  propose  ourdouba.  leilh 
done  wilh  humihly  and  pnxnad  from  a  mI  deiS 
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to  know  the  Truth ;  but  wa  are  repeatedly  command- 
ed so  to  do :  and  with  a  most  unchristian  spirit  must 
that  man  have  read  the  preceding  passages,  if  he  can 
mterpret  any  one  sentence  as  having  for  its  object  lo 
excuse  a  too  numerous  class,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine,  quarunt  non  utfdem  ud  ut  infiddi' 
totem  inveniant:  i.  e.  such  as  examine  not  to  find 
for  fitith,  but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


h  Um  iniqaity  of  men,  that  they  rack  in  opinions  ai  wild 
•SMS  do  the  wind,  without  dutinguiehing  the  wholeaome 
from  the  eomipted  sir,  and  then  Utp  upon  it  st  a  venture : 
and  when  all  their  confidence  ia  built  upon  seal  and  naiatake, 
yet  therefore  beeaisM  they  are  sealoua  and  miataken  they 

am  impatient  of  eontradtclion. TAYLOR'S   Epitt. 

Dtiic  t0  th*  Libertw  ef  Prophetifum, 


*'W*  (observes  the  eloquent  Bishop  in  the  13th 
section  of  the  work,  from  which  my  motto  is  select> 
ed)  "an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in  a  crime, 
an  if  a  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion 
m  not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor 
because  he  believes  it  lawful  to  commit  treason ;  and 
e  man  is  a  murtherer  if  he  kills  his  brother  unjustly, 
although  he  should  think  that  he  was  doing  God  good 
eervice  thereby.  MaUert  cf  fad  are  equally  judi- 
en&Ze,  tohether  the  principle  of  them  be  from  within  or 
^rom  withouL'* 

To  dogmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doc- 
tfine,  IB  itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime 
dogmatized  is  more  or  less  palpably  so.  Yoti  say 
(aeid  Sir  John  Cheke  addressing  himself  to  the  Pb- 
piaCa  of  his  day)  that  you  rebel  for  your  religion. 
Fiiet  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you 
to  rebel.  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to 
treat  of  Tolerance  and  Intolerance  in  the  public 
bearings  of  opinions  and  their  propagation,  I  shall 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  selecting  the  two  paa- 
iHges,  which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider 
ee  the  roost  eloquent  in  our  English  Literature, 
though  each  in  a  very  different  style  of  eloquence, 
ea  indeed  the  authors  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  bias, 
if  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bishops  of  the  same 
church  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
too,  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will 
be  new  to  a  very  great  majority  of  my  readers.  For 
the  length  I  will  make  no  apology.  It  was  a  part  of 
my  plan  to  allot  two  numbers  of  The  Friend,  the  one 
to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  other 
from  our  poets  ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that 
do  not  occur  in  our  ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  the  first  from  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery : 
— the  second  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  Bedell's  to  an 
unhappy  friend  who  had  deserted  the  chureh  of  Eng- 
land for  that  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  controTersy,  from 
the  speculative  Opinion  of  an  Individual  to  the  Revo- 
lution or  Intestine  War  of  a  Nation. 

Tliis  ia  one  of  the  most  inseparable  charaeten  of 
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a  heretic;  he  sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  hia 
charity  upon  his  article ;  for  to  be  sealoua  in  the 
schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man,  that 
is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  reat  he  excoaea 
you  or  tolerates  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  a  good  man  and  a 
precious,  you  are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints, 
and  one  of  the  godly.  All  Solifidians  do  thus ;  and 
all  that  do  thus  are  Solifidians,  the  church  of  Rome 
herself  not  excepted ;  for  though  in  words  she  pro- 
claims the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  command- 
ments ;  yet  she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaks 
them  all,  than  with  him  that  speaks  one  word  against 
any  of  her  articles,  though  but  the  least ;  even  the 
eating  of  fish  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lent.  So  that 
it  is  faith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  be- 
lief more  than  a  holy  life ;  and  fbr  this  you  shall  be 
with  them  upon  terms  easy  enough,  provided  you  go 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  any  thing  of  her  belief  ' 
For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for  you  two  deaths 
and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal.  And 
this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which 
the  chureh  of  Rmne  is  guilty :  fbr  this  in  itself  ia  the 
greatest  and  unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the 
procedure  is  of  great  use  to  their  ends.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that  cannot  c<hi- 
sider  things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their 
bottoms  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing 
events  which  are  to  come  afler;  but  are  carried 
away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  affection  and  preposaes 
sion :  and  therefore  the  Roman  doctors  are  careful  to 
govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  3^00  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five ;  but  if 
you  threaten  them  with  damnation,  you  keep  them 
in  fetters ;  fbr  they  that  are,  *  in  fear  of  death,  are  aU 
their  lifetime  in  bondage*^  (saith  the  Apostle:)  and 
there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear  of  the 
two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of 
iron  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keepa 
her  timorous  or  conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy 
Protestant  calls  upon  you  from  scripture  to  do  your 
duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy  faith,  the  fiiith 
of  the  Apostles  and  firat  disciples  of  our  Lordj  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth ;  and 
if  ye  will  obey,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  3rou  of  your 
sin.  and  that  all  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  but 
judges  no  man's  person,  much  less  any  states  of  men. 
He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  righteous  and 
true;  but  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  abaolvea 
many  persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  were  con- 
demned :  and  if  be  had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say, 
that  he  should  destroy  all  the  Papists,  as  Jonaa  had 
concerning  the  Ninevites;  yet  he  rememben  that 
every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more»  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger 
will.  Beaides  these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring, 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  nnderatanding, 
that  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by  such  impulaea,  of 
which  no  man  can  give  an  account  But  we  all  re- 
member a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the 
dispotatioo  between  the  two  Reynolds's,  John  end 
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WUmi;  dw  ftiiMr  afwhioh  baiiif  a  V^mt,  tad 
te  lirtlw  a  PlmlBilnil»  met  and  dkpittad,  with  a  par* 
pgM  to  etnlhtok  and  to  eoa wt  mik  o(^.  And  n 
thtf  dUs  ftff  IhoM  aigmMolli  trbidi  wen  utad, 
pnifailtd  fiU^  agaiiiit  ttiiir  advenuy*  and  yet  did 
not  pefaU  with  thaamlvaa.  Tha  FHWt  tonad 
P^otoatawr,  and  the  Pkmartant  bacana  a  Pipht,  and 
M  laaMimil  to  Ifaair  dying  daj.  OfwhiehaaaM 
ijliwinw  panon  gave  a  nmt  handaoma  aoeount  in 
tha  Aqpiiiiif  aaoillant  Epigianw 


oMlia,ftitiai 


QaadMiiBf«tfik 
QaodlUiiB 


ftatiwi  flapll  altar  olaiqi 
pwditi 


■■It  yu  ^etM  ftadst 
datet 


Btatftrtharjpatthaooniidan  tha  natozal  and  iagii> 
larhiinriliaaoriaanUnd;  and  God  oonidaia  than 
■odkiHCB;  hahflowa  that  in  OMUBtfaaia  la  nothii^ 
•dflriiabla  hot  hM  ignotinca  andwaahnaa;  hia  pie- 
Jafioih  and  dw  kftOibto  oaitunty  of  baing  daoaitad 
injfBiythiBgn  haaaiMhaf  wiokadmanoftantinei 
know  tonflh  mora  than  aiaiif  vaiy  good  Manf  and 
that  *•  nadantanding  linoc  of  iiwlf  oooddaiabia  in 
mmUlf,  and  aflaeti  nothii^  in  rawaida  and  pnnirii- 
BMOli;  hia  tfw  will  onlf  that  inlaa  nan,  and  oan 
obigr  God.  Ha  aaai  and  deplofaa  it;  that  man  itndj 
hind,  and  ondantond  littla,  that  thay  dapoto  aaniait- 
tfiBadandopatondnotonaanotharataU;  thntaA^ 
ttooB  eraap  ao  eaitainly,  and  ndngia  with  diair  aign- 
ingi  that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothing  reroaim 
bat  the  eonflict  of  two  adv^nariM*  afiections ;  that  a 
man  ia  ■o  willing*  ■o  eaay,  so  ready,  to  believe  what 
malua  ibr  bis  opinion,  eo  hard  to  underhand  an  argu* 
mant  against  himself,  that  it  is  plain,  it  is  the  princi- 
pla  within,  not  the  argument  without,  that  determines 
him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  in- 
dividuals  excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  ftmily,  of  their 
sodaty ;  that  there  is  never  any  oomiderable  change 
made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  to 
sea  a  Jemdt  of  the  Domtmam  opinion ;  or  a  Domini- 
earn  Cnntil  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every  order  gives 
laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  oonaden  there  is  such  ambiguity 
in  words,  by  which  all  Lawgivers  express  their  mean- 
ing; that  there  is  such  abatru^enee^  in  mysteries  of 
religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too  high  for 
na,  that  we  cannot  understand  them  rightly ;  and  yet 
thay  are  ao  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will 
think  diey  are  bonnd  to  look  into  them,  as  ftr  aa  they 
ean;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  &r, 
where  no  nndentandmg,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  conld 
gD&ranongh;  bat  in  theee  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
to  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  ex> 
pnss  those  things.  That  there  is  such  variety  of  hn- 
nan  nnderrtandings,  that  men*s  ftces  difler  not  ao 


{■■d  thai  if 
■iMhdiiBoi%ia  things  jral  tbqr  eoali  anbtflr 
variooily  appnhaodad  hf  aataial 
ha  oouidanii  that  hi  twan^  Ofdnioaa^  il  Hv  ha  tC 
not  one  of  than  ii  traa ;  n^a 
ad.  diat  aaoiV  Aa  oU  FfaiktephaaB 
DDBQrad  ODiBiona  ooocaHnos  ^aa 
diat  yet  not  one  of  diamhil  tha  right-  HaaNtia 
diat  hi  aU  lalipoMb  hi  aU  aocitiiaa.  ni  aU  J 
in  all  dungit  opinMBB  dUftr;  and 
too  oAen  begot  bypaarioovhf 
thay  are  kept;  aiidafvaiiyflnaiBtaoa|itla< 
his  own  opinion;  andoatof  ajdaoiiw 
shooid  ooniCTi  hw  Jadgpaanl  la 
ia  apt  to  be  aaraaat  hi  diair 
dm  pnpoKdon;  and  Ibon  being 
ha  wfll  dihik  it  iKodiBbla;  ai^  if; 
aidiar  wUb  oonfideDoa  or  niyoritioDj  ha 
yon  it  la  naeaaniy ;  and  aa  ha  knvaa. 
aa  he  does,  ao  ha  is  ready  to  hala  tliifli  that  ^41; 
anddianaaonClyfiomwiriiiBf  avfl  tah^iak^ 
to  bdMva  avU  wlU  eoBW  to  hia;  and  fltekbjtf 
itshonld;  andbydilitiawdMoiBnioBiBtoDiHw 
^ffif  poti  other  bmb  apon  dwir  guanl  Mpdattl^  ■! 
than  while  paMon  lalpiib  and  laaaoB  ii 
padanl^  and  talhi  not  hiad  Hba  a  alai 
moia  mgudad  than  troth,  and  SMa  caB  OM  tatoii 
party,  and  hii  jodgnanli  on  and  ftr  HgtHHl^fll 
dm  diiaaianuv  of  tha  Seriptiva  ava  nalikii  ifli. 
hHta^aad  w^n  Haam  mnm§,Jb^^im^t^mi^m 
and  1^  ddi  time  all  dw  wofid  k  in  matmmm  it 
thi^,  anl  a  dioannd  ddagi 
aaii  oonridafQg  ^ny  not  Aoir 
ChriMhn  who  dariraa  il;  and 
Creed,  and  la  of  dm  raKgioo  oflha 
councils;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  liva  writ;  tktf 
receive  into  their  bosom  all  trae  believaia  of  wka 
church  soever;  and  for  them  that  err.  they  ii 
them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty,  to 
or  foil  before  their  own  master. — 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  Ibr  being  tha 
charitable. 

**  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  ua. 
two  in&llible  notea  to  know  tha  chor^"  *% 
sheep^**  saith  he,  ^'hear  my  voice;"  and  agaai,"^ 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  yoa  are  aiy  diseiphnif 
ye  love  one  another."^What,  ahall  wa  aisod  apai 
ooi\)ecmral  arguroenti  fiom  that  which  nsn  ayf 
We  are  partial  to  ourselves,  malignant  to  onr  epp 
sites.  Let  Christ  be  heard  who  be  lua^  who  not  Aat 
for  f^  hearing  of  Att  voue — O  that  it  might  be  tki 
iflsue !  But  I  see  you  decline  it.  thereftva  I  Isave  it 
also  for  the  present  That  other  ia  that  which  nsvl 
stand  upon :  *'  the  badge  of  Chriat'a  ahaafk'*  Hit  • 
likelihood,  but  a  certain  tohm  whetefay  cacry  ■■ 
may  know  them:  *'by  this.*'  saith  ha,  "alaD  all  wa 
know  that  ye  are  my  dimplea,  if  ye  have  diaritjisw 
towards  anodier."— Tbanka  he  to  God.  dik  nnk  rf 
our  Saviour  is  in  us  which  you  with  oar  aduaaatiei 
and  other  enemies  want  AsSokMnonfeoDdlhetnt 
modier  by  her  natural  afiection,  that  ehoea  lalhw  a 
yield  to  her  advemry'a  plea,  clainii^  har  chili,  Aai 
endure  that  it  shonld  be  eat  in  piaoaa; 
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b0  fi>iind  at  thia  day  whether  ii  the  tnie  mother. 
Oora,  that  saith,  give  her  the  liTing  child  and  kill  him 
not ;  or  yours,  that  if  the  may  not  have  it,  is  content 
it  be  killed  rather  than  want  of  her  n^ilL  Aloi! 
(Muth  ours  even  of  those  that  leave  her)  these  be  my 
children!  I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in  baptism:  I 
have  nourished  them  as  I  could  with  mine  own 
breasts,  his  testaments.  I  would  have  brought  them 
up  to  man's  estate,  as  their  free  birth  and  parentage 
deserves.  Whether  it  be  their  lightness  or  discontent, 
or  her  enticing  words  and  gay  shows,  they  leave  me  : 
they  have  found  a  better  mother.  Let  them  live  yet, 
though  in  bondage.  I  shall  h^^e  patience ;  I  permit 
the  care  of  them  to  their  father,  I  beseech  him  to  keep 
them  diat  they  do  no  evil.  If  they  make  their  peade 
with  him,  I  am  satisfied :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at 
all.  Nay,  but  saith  yours,  I  sit  alone  as  Queen  and 
Mistress  of  Chriat's  Family,  he  that  hath  not  me  lor 
his  Mother,  cannot  have  God  for  his  Father.  Mine 
IbmreSare  are  these,  either  bom  6r  adopted:  and  if 
diey  wUl  not  be  mine  they  shall  be  none.  So  with- 
out expecting  Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  with  the 
temporal  sword,  hangs,  bums,  draws,  those  that  she 
perceives  inclined  to  leave  her,  or  have  left  her  al- 
ready. So  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
that  subject  not  to  her,  yea  thousands  of  souls  that 
not  only  have  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  ne- 
ver so  much  as  have  heard,  whether  there  be  a  Pope 
of  Rome  or  no.  Let  our  Solomon  be  judge  between 
ihem,  yea,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth !  more  seri- 
ously and  maturely,  not  by  gueases,  but  by  the  very 
mark  of  Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves  you  have 
unawares  discovered  in  us :  judge,  I  say,  without  pas- 
sion and  partiality,  according  to  Christ's  word :  which 
is  his  flocii,  which  is  his  church. 


ESSAY  IX. 
ON  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


Ilf^  iroX/ws'  iviatfiovlav  Kai  iiKatovHiniv  ttdrra  ISi^rov 
l/<irptfo^«vr/rainra(  ^^ovi*  rrfwrnw  Sk  rti  fih  'avSpiivtva 

dc?  fiXiiruv,  dvx  ^  fpo^  itpiriK'  ri  ftopoioVf  oAXa 
vpif  i^tnrv  h  apcrat^  asi  h-nofiKvoScaVf  &f  tepis" 
«d/ioy  riva  vo/io5cr9  wra. 

nAarwv  xtfli  Noftci>v. 

TVoMslation.—Fov  all  thinci  that  regard  the  well-beiof  and 
juatice  of  a  State  are  pre-ordained  and  eatabliibed  in  the 
nature  of  the  indiTidoal.  Or  these  it  behoirea  that  the  mere- 
ly human  (tU  temporal  amd  fivxicnal)  should  be  referred 
and  nibordioatad  to  the  DiTine  in  man,  and  the  Divine  in 
like  manner  to  the  Supreme  Mind,  lo  howerer  that  the  State 
is  not  to  raffulaie  ita  aetioni  by  reference  to  any  partieolar 
form  and  Tracment  of  virtue,  but  muit  fix  its  eye  on  that 
▼irtoe,  which  is  the  abidinr  spirit  and  (as  it  were)  substra- 
tum in  all  the  virtues,  as  on  a  law  that  is  itself  lefislative. 


It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should 
be  under  a  law  of  Moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a 
millkm  of  the  same  individuals  acting  collectively  or 


through  representatives,  should  be  exempt  from  all 
law :  for  morality  is  no  accident  of  human  nature,  but 
its  essential  characteriitic.  A  being  absolutely  widi- 
out  morality  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  according  as 
we  conceive  this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  or 
sel^produced ;  or  (to  come  nearer  to  the  common  qd. 
tion,  though  with  the  sacrifice  of  austere  accwaoy) 
according  as  the  being  is  conceived  without  the  law, 
or  in  tmceasing  and  irretrievable  rebellion  to  it  Yet 
were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral, 
it  would  remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  without 
a  moral  obligation  to  be  otherwise ;  and  none  but  a 
madman  will  imagine  that  the  essential  qualities  of 
any  thing  can  be  altered  by  ita  becoming  part  of,  an 
aggregate ;  that  a  grain  of  com,  for  instance,  shall 
cease  to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck 
or  bushel.  It  is  therefore  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  that 
wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  nations, 
have  always  considered  the  several  states  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with 
the  latter  under  a  moral  obligation  to  exercise  their 
free  agency  within  such  bounds,  as  render  it  compa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in  othen.  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  bee  agency, 
as  a  right  of  commonage,  the  formation  of  separate 
stetes  as  an  enclosure  of  this  common,  the  allotments 
awarded  severally  to  the  co-proprieton  as  constituting 
national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as  the  common 
register  oflice  of  their  title  deeds.  But  in  all  morality, 
though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  tpirit  of 
the  law,  remains  perpettial  and  tmaltered,  even  as 
that  supreme  reason  in  whom  and  from  whom  it  has 
its  being,  yet  the  UUer  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  instances,  and  the  mode  of 
realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  modified  by 
the  existing  circumstances.  What  we  should  desire 
to  do,  the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us ;  but  Aew 
and  when  we  are  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  in  our  power  to  accomplish  it,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  acquaintance 
with  foclB  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thence 
the  imjMovement  of  our  jiudgment  and  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  on  all  subjects  included  within 
our  sphere  of  action,  are  not  merely  advantages  re- 
commended by  prudence,  but  absolute  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances  then,  under  which  men  act 
as  Statesmen,  are  dififerent  from  those  under  which 
they  act  as  individuals,  a  proportionate  diflference 
must  be  expected  in  the  practical  rules  by  which 
their  public  conduct  is  to  be  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood:  I  speak  of  a  difierence  in  the 
practical  rules,  not  in  the  moral  law  itself  which 
these  rules  point  out,  the  means  of  administering  in 
particular  cases,  and  under  given  circumstances. 
The  spirit  continues  one  and  the  same,  though  it  may 
vary  its  form  according  to  the  element  into  which  it 
is  transported.  This  difllerence  with  its  grounds  and 
consequences  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical 
juspnblicist  to  discover  and  display :  imd  exactly  in 
this  point  (I  speak  with  unfeigned  difiUence)  it  ep- 
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psBn  Id  ae  thai  the  Whienon  ibo  LaworKaiioiu,*' 
who*  worki  [  havo  had  llie  opportunity  of  itudying. 
Ii«ve  been  IpMHuceeHfuL  Iq  whal  ilu«i  Ibe  Law 
le  Lnwa  enacted  by 

>1  Gitd  or 


dolined  by  biunan  nfleciicina.  tb*  txnl  fina  ■> 
which  bemm«  cacred  benenth  ihoquittoio 

Ibe  reluming  ci 


iipreai 


wilhou 


conTuB 


.n  principle  of  all  momlily.  ii 


ly  tcguUr  mi 


entilleJ 


poulive  in  ilaeirnor  lupplind 

of  being  onlbrvsd.    Like  IhoKUUiia  in 

impBrfecl  dulies  [Ihougb  the  moil  nltocio 
be  involved  in  the  onLsHon  or  violati™  c 
Iaw  of  Nltiona  Hppeale  only  to  Ibe  con 
pndeace  of  Ihe  parties  conccnmd.  W 
don  11  differ  from  the  motal  \awi  which 
oonridered  n»  Coiucience,  dicuiei  Ibr  ibi 
individual!  f  Thia  ii  u  more  dinicoll  qucelion ;  bul 
iDfuuwar  would  be  delcnDined  by.  and  grounded 
on  Iha  obyioDS  diOiireiieBB  of  ibe  circunBlsnce*  ia 

reuoning,  nol  u  eapbiais  or  eyaiem-nungen,  bul  «■ 
men  snnoui  to  dincoVBi  nhal  ia  right  in  order  tlini 
wo  may  pmcuae  il,  gixo  our  nuflrege  and  the  irllu- 
raiBo  of  out  oinnion  in  recommanding  ili  pmettce. 
Wo  mtirt  tlierelbfe  (wnflno  the  qumion  lo  Iboae 
cuei  in  nhieh  honest  lava  and  real  palrioia  nut  Bup- 
poao  any  controveny  to  east  between  real  pnthDiiflm 
and  eomniDD  honeaiy.  The  objecisof  ihepalriDtare, 
thalhiieoiinlrynienibaubl  aa  far  u  cirruDialances 
porniit.  enjoy  whai  Ibe  Croaior  designed  Ibr  ihe  ett- 
ioymenl  of  animali  endowed  nitb  reuoo,  and  of 
DouiM  detelaped  thoee  ficuliics  which  were  given 
Ihem  10  be  developed,  tlo  would  do  his  beat  that 
evary  one  ofbii 


number  i 
■ible/o. 


:e  Ihe  1 
UT  by  a  lingle  voice,  dslind  pel  nrhern 
imiLtng  to  eipreti  one  Ihoiigbl  and  Ihe  MR 
hero,  where  even  the  common  Kiltlier  dai 
pusage  Ibr  bit  cumnidei  by  gatbcriag  up  ilu  (■» 
neta  of  Ibe  enemy  inio  hie  awn  bread:  lirna 
country  -  expeclfd  ettery  man  toda  hi^dMi^r*  u 
not  sAer  he  bea  been  hardened  by  hnbii.  bu  ■ 
bably.  In  hia  fini  baiUe  :  nol  reckles  or  bspetaLka 
braving  death  from  a  keener    Hanbibly  to  & 
bleaaitigi  nhicb  make  Ufo  dear,  to  thuaa  qeili 


ould  bo  enabled  or 


».  nnd  Ibat  a  sutTiciei 


Ihe  rt^si  erotfn  ia  loved  and  mmhippi 
glory  around  tbotainted  head  oT  FiiruK»!  Vtel 
the  [twlic  al  hn  plough  whiailm  with  eqiial  a 
eani.  "  Ood  mh  lAe  King."  and  ■■  BtiUaa  ana 
Ac  ama;"  or,  perbap*,  leovei  one  thiMle  uaiMU 
in  h]>  garden,  bflcauae  it  ii  iheaymbol  orh»diai<» 
lire  landJt  Hrrr,  from  wiibin  Ihtt  circle  drii 
light  by  ahape,  or  rather  u  light  n-iOiin  ligh^br* 
inlenaily,  here  alone,  and  only  within  thaw  i^ 
clea.  riie  up  Ihe  awful  apirio.  wluwa  norda  in  a» 
clet  for  mankind,  whase  lave  embracea  all  oh 
and  wliuee  vMce  ooundi  through  all  agea !  11« 
hare  only,  may  we  confideDily  eipecl  lb«  tttf^ 
muida  to  be  reared  end  ripened.  wh«»  eon 
DBlumlitnl  hi  foreign  landa,  Ihe  aure  lellow-Danlla 
of  civilisation!  and  yet  render  Iheir  own  o 
dearer  and  more  proudly  dear  to  Iheir  owd  cd 
men.     lliia  ia  indeed  Cusmpoliiinn.  ai  m 

of  patriotic  alfecikin!   Ttai 


d  thia 


e  Philu 


rllencie 


though  n.; 


.    thot 


.ropy,  V 


He  knows,  thai  jntrioiinn  itself  is  a  nectssar 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  aflectiona  end  virtuei 
and  luma  away  with  indignant  scorn  fVom  Ibe  &Ia 
Philosophy  or  mialaken  Religion,  which  would  pei 
snide  him  that  Caemopolitiim  ia  nobler  Ihan  Nftiona 
ily.aod  the  human  raceaaublimerobjtctariDvolba 
a  people  i  thai  Plato.  Luther,  Newton, and  thoir 


orld.ai 


iBiiher 


I  acluiowlodge  no  other  bond 
■very,  and  are  distinguished 
le  which  the  mselvea  perhaps 
;  abhor  I    Not    In  a  circle 


•Gredua.  BrtouluclE.  Pefltndi 


in  which  il  remains  rooled.  Il  is  feebleDCS  aiil) 
which  cannot  be  generous  withoui  Injustice,  or  j» 
wilhout  ceasing  lo  be  generous.  Is  the  mocoingMi  f, 
loaa  brilliant,  or  does  a  ray  less  fall  oa  Ibe  fiiMa 
fiuilBgo  of  the  DBilb,  because  Ibe  nwona  tt  Sana 
too  feed  ibeir  tamps  from  the  samo  Sua  J  Ef«tG» 
many,  though  cum  with  a  base  and  haiatiil  haodrf 
nobles  and  priuoeliiiga.  cowardly  and  raifswaa  JK^ 
ala  Id  Ibe  very  Oocks  inlrusled  Id  them  as  B  ifaf 
bonli,  who  bunt  br  ihe  tiger  and  whine  n^  in| 
their  Uiila  for  his  bloody  oSil — even  Germany.  atM 
ever-changing  bound aties  superannuate  tbe  lax ftart 
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ip,  and  are  altered  as  easily  as  the  hurdles  of  a  tem- 
porary sheep-fold,  is  still  reroerabored  with  filial  love 
and  a  patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  German 
hears  the  names  of  Luther  and  Leibnitz.  ''Ah! 
why,"  he  sighs,  **  why  for  herself  in  vain  Should  my 
eountry  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 
minds!'*  Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded, 
and  barbarized  Greek,  can  still  point  to  the  harbour 
of  Tenedos,  and  say,  "  there  lay  our  fleet  when  we 
were  besieging  Troy.'*  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
past  history  of  this  wonderful  people !  What  were 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent? 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirron  set  in 
a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  fi>cus  of  patriot- 
im,  yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of 
converging  to  one  point  and  of  consuming  a  common 
foe  r  What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains  of  light 
and  civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  man- 
kind !  they  were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart 
of  the  whole  world !  They  lost  their  independence, 
and  with  their  independence  their  patriotism;  and 
became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity.  It  haa  been 
truly  observed  (by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Paui  was  murdered)  that,  afler  the  first  acts  of  seve- 
rity, the  Romans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  mora 
mUdly  than  their  own  slaves  and  dependants,  they 
behaved  to  them  even  aflbctionately  and  with  muni- 
fioence.  The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the  pro- 
of the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  give 

ictity  to  every  grove,  every  fbimtain,  and  every 
fimim.  **  Think  (writes  Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends) 
tbat  yon  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
tme  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
even  com,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered; 
tbat  3rou  are  sent  to  administer  the  aflbirs  of  free 
states,  that  is,  to  men  eminently  free,  who  have  re- 
tained their  natural  right  by  valor,  by  services,  by 
friendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religion.  Revere 
the  Gods,  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  repre- 
sented in  those  Godt^revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this 
▼ery  old  age  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  dticB  sacred. 
Cherish  in  thyself  a  reverence  ofantiquity,  a  reverence 
for  their  great  exploits,  a  reverence  even  fbr  their  fiibles. 
Detract  nothing  from  the  i»oud  pretensions  of  any  state ; 
keep  before  thine  eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent 
us  our  institutions,  which  gave  us  our  laws,  not  afler 
it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance  with  our  peti- 
tiou."*  And  what  come  out  of  these  men,  who  were 
eminently  free  without  patriotism,  because  without 
national  independence  7  (which  eminent  freedom, 
however,  Pliny  himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
styles  the  shadow  and  residuum  of  liberty.)  While 
they  were  intense  patrioti,  they  were  the  benefactors 
of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  par- 
tial afifections  interrupted  their  philanthropy,  and 
when  yet  they  retained  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty  dis- 
coveries may  we  ix>t  expect  from  them  f  If  the  ap- 
plause of  a  little  city  (a  firs^rata  town  of  a  country 
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not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire)  aiKi  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  Pericles,  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Sophocles, 
and  a  constellation  of  other  stan  scarcely  inferior  in 
glory,  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  cflfect, 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  impe- 
rial master  f  Alas!  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phid- 
ias was  bom !  individual  genius  fled  with  national  in- 
dependence, and  the  best  products  were  cold  and 
laborious  copies  of  what  their  fathers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  nuyesty.  At  length 
nothing  remained  but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves, 
who  avenged  their  own  ruin  and  degradation  by  as- 
sisting to  degrade  and  ruin  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  remained  only 
as  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition ! 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patrioti, 
and  patriotism  cannot  exist  without  national  indepen- 
dence, we  need  no  new  or  particular  code  of  morals 
to  justify  us  in  placing  and  preserving  our  country  in 
that  relative  situation  which  is  more  favorable  to  its 
independence.  But  the  true  patriot  is  aware  that 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  tyttem  of 
general  conquest,  such  as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son,  nor  yet  by  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  the  onp  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  formidable  rival :  the  unwise  measure  recom- 
mended by  Cato,  and  carried  into  efllect  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  instance  of  Carthage.  Not  by  die  latter: 
fbr  rivalry  between  two  nations  conduces  to  the  in- 
dependence of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained. 
Still  less  by  the  former:  for  the  victor  nation  itself 
must  at  length,  by  the  very  extension  of  its  own  con- 
quests, sink  into  a  mere  province ;  nny,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the  Elm- 
pire,  and  the  most  cmelly  oppressed,  both  because 
it  will  be  more  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common 
tyrant,  and  because  it  will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of 
bis  luxury  and  corraption.  Even  in  cases  of  actual 
injury  and  just  alarm  the  Patriot  sets  bounds  to  the 
reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  himself 
with  such  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  wel- 
fare, though  not  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
nation,  whose  aggressions  had  given  the  provocation : 
for  as  patriotism  inspires  no  super-human  faculties, 
neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  which  would  re- 
quire such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  re- 
mote periods ;  nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  cares  of  Providence  and  the 
govemment  of  the  world.  How  does  be  know,  but 
that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues 
of  the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he 
would  fain  reduce  to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob 
even  of  its  ancient  name,  may  in  some  future  emer- 
gence be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own  country ; 
and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  hereaf- 
ter protect  and  preserve  it?  The  experience  of 
Histoiy  authorises  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  An  American 
commander,  who  has  deserved  and  received  the 
highest  honors  which  his  grateful  ooontiy,  through 
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The  poor  Tine^raner  liwi  fhxn  sweet  sleep,  vfot- 
lups  his  Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  and  children 
Bto  tus  little  plot-Hretums  to  his  but  at  noon,  and  eats 
Im  produce  of  the  similar  labor  of  a  former  day.    Is 
M  useful  ?  No !  not  yet.    Suppose  then,  that  during 
hm  remaining  hours  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to 
^▼ide  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by 
physical  eiperiments  and  philosophical  research,  by 
ioi|i]iiing  knowledge  for  himself^  and  communicating 
t  lo  his  wife  and  children.    Would  he  be  useful 
Iheo  ?    **He  useful  ?    The  state  woukl  lose  nothing 
iltbough  the  vine-dresBer  and  his  land  were  both 
ntallowed  up  by  an  earthquake !"    Well  then,  in- 
taad  of  devoting  the  latter  half  of  each  day  to  his 
ioaet,  his  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conveisation, 
Dppoae  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground 
rhich  would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
raoty  o£  his  fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quan- 
f  of  liquor  that  will  dkease  the  bodies,  and  delnuch 
B  aools  of  an  hundred — is  he  useful  lUNof — O  yes! 
A  very  useful  man,  and  a  most  excellent  citiien !! 
In    what  then  does  the  law  between  stale  and 
JtB  difier  from  that  between  man  and  man  f    For 
berto  we  seem  lo  have  discovered  no  variation. 
m  kiw  of  nations  is  the  law  of  common  honesty, 
difiad  by  the  circumstances  in  which  States  diflbr 
SB  individuals.    According  to  the  Feiend's  best 
,  the  difierenoes  may  be  reduced  to 
point :  that  the  influences  of  examp/e  in  any 
BMOcdinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of  an  ao- 
1  apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  difierent, 
£  considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calcula- 
M  of  an  individual;  but  of  little,  if  any,  in  those 
a  nation.    The  reasons  are  evident    In  the  first 
ee,  in  cases  concerning  which  there  can  be  any 
^te  between  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot, 

eircninstanoes,  which  at  once  authorize  and  dis- 
■inafe  the  measure.  Are  so  marked  and  peculiar 
I  notorious,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
»  a  precedent  by  any  other  state,  under  dissimilar 
•onssitances;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pratext  for 

action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without 
Bvence  to  this  authority,  and  which  would  have 
jmn  place,  though  it  had  never  existed.  But  if  so 
Bsige  a  thing  thmJd  happen,  as  a  second  coinci- 
aea  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  drcumstanoes 
ficiently  similar  to  render  the  prior  measure  a  &ir 
icedent;  then  if  the  one  action  was  justifiable,  so 
U  the  other  be ;  and  without  any  reference  lo  the 
mer,  which  in  this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light, 
t  cannot  be  requisite  as  an  authority.  Secondly,  in 
Inordinary  cases  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
ndnct  of  states  will  be  determined  by  example. 
•  know  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
ings  can  be  determined  by  any  other  consideration 
It  that  of  the  imperious  circumstances  which  ren- 
(r  a  particular  measure  advisable.  But  lastly,  and 
ore  important  than  all,  individuals  are  and  must  be 
ider  positive  laws :  and  so  very  great  is  the  advan- 
ge  which  results  from  the  regularity  of  l^;al  ded- 
ODs,  and  their  consequent  capability  of  being  ibre- 
aown  and  relied  upon,  that  equity  itself  must  some- 
OMs  be  sacrificed  lo  it    For  the  very  letltr  of  a 
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positive  law  is  pan  of  its  spirit  But  states  neither 
are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  laws.  The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  spirit:  the  letter  of 
the  law  consists  wholly  in  the  drcumstanoes  lo  which 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  applied.  It  is  mere  puerile 
declamation  to  rail  against  a  country,  as  having  imi- 
tated the  vefy  measures  for  which  it  had  most  blamed 
its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  prevkmsly 
changed  all  the  relative  drcumstanoes  which  kai 
existed  for  kbn,  and  therelbro  rendered  kis  conduct 
iniquitous;  but  which,  having  been  removed,  how- 
ever iniquitously,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  sup- 
posed any  longer  to  control  the  measures  of  an  inno- 
cent nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  lor  its  own 
safety:  espsdally  when  the  measures  in  question 
were  adopted  fiir  the  veiy  purpose  of  rttUmng  those 
circumstanoesL 

There  are  times  when  it  would  be  wise  to  regard 
patriotism  as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
out,  mtber  than  as  a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fanned 
by  the  winds  of  party  spirit  There  are  times  when 
party  spirit  without  any  unwonted  excess,  may  yet 
beoomeiactkin;  and  though  in  general  not  less  uaefol 
than  natural  in  a  free  government  may  under  partic- 
ular emergendes  prove  &tal  to  freedom  itself  ItfOil 
I  am  writing  lo  those  who  think  with  me,  that  to  have 
blackened  a  ministry,  however  strong  or  rational  our 
dislike  may  be  of  the  penons  who  compoato  it  is  a 
poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  unnecessarily  Uackeiung  the  character  of 
our  country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my 
reader  to  cast  his  eye  back  on  my  last  aigument  and 
then  to  fiivor  me  with  his  patient  attention  while  I 
attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport  and  to  show  its 
cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fiuicy>to  the  age  and 
country  of  the  Patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it 
to  some  small  colony  uninfluenced  by  the  mother 
country,  which  has  not  oiganised  itself  into  a  state, 
or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular  gover- 
nor. We  will  suppose  this  colony  to  consist  of  iroai 
twenty  to  thirty  households  or  separate  establish- 
ments, dififering  greatly  fiom  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  possessions.  Each 
household,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain,  the 
least  equally  with  the  greatest  in  full  right ;  and  its 
master  is  an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own 
boundaries.  This  mutual  understanding  and  tadt 
agreement  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
grsdoal  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  produced 
misery  to  all  and  real  advantages  to  none :  and  that" 
the  same  sober  and  reflecting  perwns,  dispersed 
through  the  diflerent  establishmenii,  who  had  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  had  likewise  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and  humane  reg- 
uhitioM,  which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unaniiftous,  and  from 
the  evident  good  sense  of  the  rules  themselves,  were 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony,  though 
the  determination  of  the  cases,  to  which  these  rulaa 
VTcre  applicable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  recog. 
niaed  judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any 
particular  magntrala.    Of  these  ▼iitual  laws,  this, 'we 
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■Mf  mMjt  oondnde,  wonU  be  the  chief:  diet  ■■  no 
ttwn  ought  to  inleHere  in  the  afiiin  of  another 
^pdnt  hiewill,ioif  anyneeteraf  a  hoQnhold,in- 
mmd  of  occnpying  hioaelf  with  the  inptoYement  of 
Ub  own  fieMt  and  floeki,  or  with  the  better  legnla- 
tkmof  hii  own  eitabliriuDent,  ■hooki  be  fiioliih  and 
wkked  enoogh  to  eoplof  hii  cfaildien  and  nrvante 
In  bteaking  down  tfie  ftnoea  and  ttdung  pciMwinn 
of  the  landt  and  properff  of  a  leUow^cokmiat,  or  in 
taming  the  heed  of  the  Amily  oot  of  liii  hooae*  and 
tedof  thoie  that  remained  to  acknowledge  hinaelf 
ae  tlieir  goveroor  initead,  and  to  obejr  whomever  he 
Bigfat  pleaM  to  appofait  ai  hii  depoty^— that  it  tlien 
beeame  the  duty  md  intereat  of  the  otlier  ookmiiti 
to  Join  agaimt  the  aggremr,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  pievent  him  fiom  aooorapUriung  hii  bad 
porpoMi,  or  to  compd  him  to  make  leetitotkHi  and 
ooQpenMtioa.  The  mightier  the  aggremr,  and  the 
weaker  the  iigared  party,  the  more  cogent  would  the 
motive  become  ftrreetndning  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  wai  plain  that  he  who  wairaflered 
li  overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprielcMe, 
and  reikder  the  memberi  of  their  eeiabliihment  rab- 
aervient  to  hii  will,  most  KMn  become  an  overmatoh 
iir  thoie  who  were  finnerly  hii  equab:  and  the 
migfatieit  woaM  difier  fiom  the  meaneit  only  by 
bifaig  the  last  victim. 

liuM  allegorical  ftbie  ftithlblly  poortrayi  the  law 
of  natxmi  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eo- 
npeenitalei.  Let «  proceed  with  it  in  the  ftrm  of 
Hbtoiy.  In  the  aecond  or  third  generatnn  the  pro- 
prlekin  too  generally  dinegarded  the  good  old 
opinkn,  that  what  iiynred  any  eoold  be  real  advan- 
toge  to  none ;  and  treated  diaee,  who  adll  profeawd 
it,  ai  fit  only  to  inf  tract  children  in  their  catedusm. 
By  tho  avarice  of  tome,  the  cowardice  of  others,  and 
by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  great- 
er part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  complete- 
ly changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  nought  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  in- 
■tramental  in  producing  this  state  and  in  preserving 
it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  stronger  had  preyed  on 
the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  poorer  proinietors,  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  each  other  efi^ctually, 
when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  one  af^er  the 
other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all :  and  from  a  con* 
currence  of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  of  the  whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  creatures  and  depend- 
ants of  one  overgrown  establishment  Say  rather, 
of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  swine-]rard,  or  the 
slaughter-house,  from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aver* 
sion  to  all  the  Art  that  tended  to  improve  either  the 
land  or  ihose  that  were  to  be  maintained  by  its  pro- 
duce. He  was  however  eminent  fi)r  other  qualities, 
which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  power 
among  those  degenerate  colonists :  for  he  feared  nei- 
ther God  nor  his  own  conscience.    The  roost  solemn 


oaths  cooM  not  bind  him;  the  Bost  deplonkbi* 
mitiee  coaM  not  awaken  hie  pHy;  ami  wfcm  I 
were  eeleep^  he  wae  either  faroodiqg  ewri 
scheme  of  robbeiy  or  mnrder,  or  wi 
banditti  actually  empfciyed  in  layiqg  mtfekai 
bor^  ftncei^  or  in  imdeimiiiii^  the  «alb  tf  i 
houses.  His  iMtoral  eumtng;  ™ifiiifftf 
honest  avocatkms^  and  meeting  with  no 
ther  in  his  heed  or  heart  and  above  all.  hsi^il 
quickened  and  strengtbened  by  i 
iavored  by  the  timee  with  all 
tiee,  ripened  at  last  into  a 
premiou  and  tyranny;  and,  as  we  mart 
him  by  some  name^  we  will  call  him  AfHi»  ||{ 
only  estate,  which  renmined  able  to  bii 
this  coBwnon  enemy,  wae  that  of  pAmtA^iti  ^ 
to  Misetes  in  vrealth,  and  his  equal  ■  Mg||  2 
though  not  in  the  power  of  doing  bonIbi 
less  hi. the  wish.  Their  ehaiactonfieni 
fectly  eootiaitedt  Ibr  it  may  be  tralr 
throughout  the  whole  colony  there  wm  a«  11 
establahment  whkh  dkl  not  owe  wam^mi 
buildragi,  the  incieesed  pndnee  of  in  firi^l 
proved  implements  of  indoetiy,  and  the  i 
decent  appeannoe  of  its  mmUmn,  to  Aei 
given  and  the  eneouragesMnto  aflbnied  by  1 
and  those  of  his  hoosehoU.  Whoever 
duuD  they  wanted  6r  their  own 
euro  to  flod  a  ready  purdmev 
oAentimee  6r  articles  which  thsy  hal 
been  befixe  aocoskNued  to  nigaid 
luisanceBt  disj  received 
or  agreeaUe, and  alwayeiami] 
leest  useful  that  dieynmsed  the  podMri 
try  and  its  accompanying  virtues.  Inibiiii 
munion  all  were  benefited;  forthe weslibiffi* ji, 
philuB  was  increased  by  the  increasing  inhriytf  .^ 
his  fellow-colonists,  and  their  indosiiy  imW^  '|. 


support  and  encouraging  influences  of  i  imp     •  ^ 

capital.    To  this  good  man  and  his  sBtinistibkM^  |^ 

bold  Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  bsui^  -  ^ 

had  publicly  sworn  that  he  woukl  roothoiMii'^ 

only  sort  of  oath  which  he  was  not  likelj  to  im^ 

any  ^*aot  of  wiU  or  effi>rt  on  his  own  pait  M^ 

tunately  finr  Pamphilus,  his  main  proptfijoni^ 

of  one  compoct  estate  divided  from  MimMi  «ik 

rest  of  the  colony  by  a  wide  and  diogenviM 

with  the  exception  of  one  small  plantatka  iMI* 

longed  to  an  independent  proprietor  wfaoastm 

name  Lathrodacnub  :  a  nan  of  no  inftMSK  a^i 

colony,  but  much  respected  by  PuapbS*  ^ 

were  indeed  relations  by  blood  origioalijr  tfi  ^ 

wards  by  intermarriages;  and  it  wsi  toAipi^ 

and  protection  of  Pamphilus  that  Laihwl*'*^ 

his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid  ^  ^'^ 

distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  propnetoe-  I^j* 

fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  mens  ^P^ 

the  river  were  pnssossud  exclosively  ^^'^^ 

and  his  above  mentioned  kinnnan;  aDdBOt*|T'| 

boats  themselves,  but  all  the  means  ofw***' 

rfl» 


and  navigating  them.  As  the  very  exi>t>o^ "T 
throdacnus,  as  an  independent  coloniit,  M  fjT 
ground,  but  in  the  strength  and  prosparitf  o^^^ 
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nd  as  the  interests  of  the  one  in  no  respect  in- 
)d  with  those  of  the  other,  Pamphilas  for  a  con- 
ble  time  remained  without  any  anxiety*  and 
1  on  the  riyer-crafl  of  Lathrodacnus  with  as 
ilarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishmenL  It 
)t  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained 
J  in  the  quarrel.  Nay,  though  many  advan- 
which  in  peaceful  times  would  have  belonged 
iphilus,  were  now  transferred  to  his  Neighbor, 
id  more  than  doubled  the  extent  and  profit  of 
icem,  PamphiluB,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
ad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came 
the  general  evil.  Great  then  was  his  surprise, 
he  discovered,  that  without  any  conceivable 
Lathrodacnus  had  employed  himself  in  build- 
d  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of  such 
SM  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  traffic,  but  do- 
exclusively  as  ferry-boats :  and  what  was  still 
er  and  more  alarming,  that  he  chose  to  keep 
in  a  bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
one  small  plantation,  alongside  of  Pamj^lus's 
.  from  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
aterials  for  building  them.  Willing  to  believe 
mduct  a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's  oo- 
«d  partly  by  his  vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to 
i  latter  passion  the  want  of  liberal  education, 
36  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  groqnds 
I  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject) 
hilus  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent 
endiy  remonstrances.  The  only  answer  which 
xlacnus  vouchsafed  to  return,  was,  that  by  the 
f  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus  had  made  so 
professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
^pendent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries; 
e  boats  were  lus  own,  and  the  opposite  shore, 
'h  they  were  fastened,  part  of  a  field  which 
3d  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  Pamphilus  had 
t  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  his  pro- 
I'lrhich.  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
Pamphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  law  of 
ony.  To  this  uncourteous  rebuflf  Pamphilus 
vrith  a  fervent  wish,  that  Lathrodacnus  could 
iore  propriety  have  appealed  to  a  law,  as  still 
ng,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  eflfectually 
>ci  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  success  of 
B«  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
*<:ca8ion  to  the  law,  and  made  it  wise  and 
^ble.  He  further  urged,  that  this  law  was  not 
*'  the  benefit  of  any  one  man,  but  for  the  com- 
ity and  advantage  of  all :  that  it  was  absurd 
^'•e  that  either  he  (Pamphilus)  or  that  Lathro* 
'iirnself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or 
'knowledge  this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
^e  the  very  circumstances,  of  which  it  was 
o  reflex.  Much  less  could  they  have  even 
*«ented  to  it,  if  they  had  ever  understood  it 
'Hzing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute 
^lother,  who  had  perhaps  fifty  times  the  pro- 
^oee,  and  perhaps  ten  tiroes  the  number  of 
Answer  for,  and  yet  forbidding  the  ixgured 
^  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
^<fet  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a 
'^ding  duty.    Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  in- 


sisted on  the  rights  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  dutieM  which  it  re- 
quired, and  join  heart  and  hand  with  Pamphilus  Id 
his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
I  the  former  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  this  to  re-en- 
force the  old  law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  had 
enslaved  the  one  and  set  at  nought  the  other.  So  at- 
dently  was  Pamphilus  attached  to  the  law,  that  ex- 
cepting his  own  safety  and  independence  there  was 
no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which 
he  would  not  make  for  its  restoration.  His  reverence 
for  the  very  memory  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  transgressing  it  would  be  a  heavy 
afl[liction  to  him.  In  hope  therefore  of  gaining  from 
the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  consent  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly  kind- 
ness, be  oflfered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation 
ten  times  the  value  of  ail  his  boats,  and  yet,  when* 
ever  the  colony  should  onto  more  be  settled,  to  re- 
store the  boats:  if  he  would  only  permit  Pamphilni 
to  secure  them  during  the  present  state  of  things,  on 
his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household.  To 
all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnus 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  P&mphilus  remained  agitated 
and  undetermined,  till  at  length  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus  had  called  a  x»uncil 
of  the  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  did 
not  declare  himself  his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  meadow  befongiog  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  from 
the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  and  the  irritable 
temper  of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with 
him  the  majority  of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  few  wise  heads  among  them)  settled 
it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again  pressed  on  this 
point  by  Misetes,  he  would  join  him  and  commence 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It 
is  indeed  but  too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded 
over  this  scheme;  for  to  what  oUier  end  could  he 
have  strained  his  income,  and  over-worked  his  ser- 
vants in  building  and  fitting  up  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  ?  As  soon  as  this  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Pamphilus,  and  this  from  a  quarter  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  self-preservation,  took  possession  of  the 
passage-boots  by  force,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
own  grounds ;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  La- 
throdacnus, and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compen- 
sation and  continue  in  that  amity  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly Uieir  common  interest.  InsUinlly  a  great  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Pamphilus.  who  was  charged 
in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes, and  then  imitated  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  the  calmness  of  a  good  conscience  Pam- 
philus contented  himself  with  the  following  reply : 
•*  Even  so,  if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party  with  a 
Quaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  towards 
us  an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made 
known  his  intention  of  killing  me  wherever  he  might 
meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion  the  Qutker  would 
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inr  ovun  piuniiae  la  miike  the  leoit  ceiialaDoe 

iber'B  allcmpl  [D  iliann  tiiroielf;  you  oiigbl 

robber  for  wreiUo;  Ihi*  gun  from  my  mm- 

lough  (ill  DO  other  pufpoM  bgt  tbitt  I  migfai 

I  Gir  by  nyKlf.  wbal  he  imgkl  lo  bme  done. 

nut  do  eilhei  for  or  with  me!    Even  ». 

nuwbly,  you  tnlghl  ejcliim.  O  the  hjpociilo 

.'n!     Who  hai  i»t  hson  denTeDed  with  hca 

la  agBiDtl  mbbcn  and  fonlpnda !  and  lo '.  h« 

lU  turned  footpad,  and  roDiniflju^  by  n>1>- 

jeacerul  and  uwuspecttiig  roni]>uiioa  of  hu 

drreilsd  gua'."     Il  a  the  biiiinen  dTThi 

w  lo  lay  down  principle*,  not  Ininako  Ihoapfili- 

■  of  ihem  to  paHiculac.  mudi  Icn  to  recenl 

if  applicable,  the  render  <■  no  len  toaster  of 
»  thui  the  Writer  ol  the  pment  Emxy.  If 
I  principle*  renaio  ;  «nd  The  Piieno  hue  lin- 
Im  laib  which  the  plan  of  his  worh  inipout] 


of  m 


a  ihose  eilrome  cot 
jwed  IQ  differ. 


^KT  i-OSTSCRIPT. 

The  pieceding  Emay  has  more  than  its  nntunl  in 

down  on  him  ai  the  defender  of  the  siloek  ODCopen 
llBgeD.  and  Ihe  ■eizare  of  Ibo  Daniah  fleet  Thi 
odhun  of  Ihe  meaiure  reeled  wholly  on  Iha  eoia 
mencenirnl  of  boitihliei  wilhonl  a  previnui  procla 
iDBlion  of  war.  Now  il  ia  remBrkiihle,  thut  in  a  work 
publiflhed  many  yean  hethre  (hit  event  Profbuoi 
Beck  had  made  Uiii  very  poinl  tlie  lulijeci  of  ■  par 
licular  chapter  in  hii  admirable  Commoi 


I  poiiiive  Right,  ai  would  nupend  and  ii 
lul  the  Right  itMlf:  the  Bighi  of  w 
Mloace.    Thii  Hcond  elceplian  i 
in  the  eiiitence  i>f  the  ^nit,uid  mun  alie^H 

heae  eiceptioDe  appertained  (o  the 

■ry  lopabhih  iho  Hillowiiig  niauneDt.ailicLIa 

D  the  preseni  rifaaTajstnie  of  Tux  Funb  ■% 

mljveaf  the  fundamental  principle  of  piibh 

rii.  that  penonal  and  luttooiil  moraliiy,  ent  tadj 

ircunulaiuea.  and  difierent  mewatta  oly  ■] 


•econd.  or  ethical  aectian  of  Tta  Fam^  tt 
f~>~iae  and  derelope  my  own  (yaieai,wAM 
T  'rling  the  tyclenu  of  olhera,  I  ahall  fttr^ 
\-  the  Etaay,  which  follow*  flii*  FwiKr^H^I 
cou  deration  of  Ihe  problem :  How  fa 
nati  [«  of  an  aetion  oontiluted  by  in  lodnidalil 


llw 


ia  an  afiiiir  beiwwn  (tale  and  ■ 


ande 


s  of  Ihe  I 


staled  by  him  as  (a 
neceaeity  of  pre\'iDi»  piocli 

in  Ihe  Copenhagen  eipedilion.  1  need  mention  lwi> 
only.  Fint  hy  ihe  ucl  or  acta,  which  piovoked  the 
eipedilion.  the  party  allacked  had  knowingly  placed 
himaelf  in  a  ttale  of  war-  Let  A  aland  for  Ihe  Dan- 
iah, B  for  the  Britiah,  goveramcnl.  A  bad  done  thai 
whicJl  he  himself  waa  fully  aware  would  produce 
immediata  hnatilitioa  on  Ihe  port  of  B,  Ihe  moment  il 
came  lo  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  ilMlf 
was  a  waging  of  war  against  B  on  the  port  of  A.  B 
therefore  was  Ihe  party  attacked :  and  common  sense 
dictate*,  that  to  misl  and  bafRe  an  aggroaian  re- 
quires  no  piDclamalioa  lo  justify  11.  I  perceived  ■ 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  ofa  wan- 
ing given  lac,  jnsi  lime  enough  to  [irevent  Ihe  Mow, 

reproaches  me  with  treechnry,  because  fotaoolh  1  hod 
not  sent  him  a  chnllenge  '■  Secondly,  when  the  ob- 
Jed  which  jiislilios  and  necesaiiaies  the  war  wou1i3 
be  Inutraleit  hy  the  proclamation.  For  neither  Slsle 
or  Individual  can  be  presumed  lo  have  given  either 
■  finMl  or  >  laoit  aaMU  «  uj  nclk  iBodlflcatiaD  of 


would  both  see  and  abhor  it,"    Now.  I  hu  oiM( 

defending  or  attacking  Ihe  mcaaure  itself.    M|  ^  I 

"       ■  were  oonlined  to  ibe  gnnadM  whirh  M  )f 

1  bolh  in  the  arraigning  of  that  Hi' 

fence,  because  I  thou^l  toth  eqasll^DB 

BAinning,  that  Aa^ 

/uii,  on  which  it  wos  dt/rttdol  m  the  le^ 
pesred  lo  mo  filler  objects  of  Indignant  n 
than  Ihe  bct  ileelf  This  having  beeo  |i 
replied  lo  the  asaortion  above  suied.  by  ssviiBife  ', 
direct  controry:  namely,  that  were  a  »raiiiar*i 
conceived  between  nun  and  nan.  Ifae  KTnelf  l 
raigners  of  Ihe  measure,  wonld.  om  rAfir  rnv^U  Z 
nothing  to  blame  in  il.  How  waa  I  in  pKxtto*  , 
(ertioo  T  Clearly,  by  imagining  same  rase  hiMi  j 
individual*  living  in  the  saroe  rclattons  tnnid  id  i 

existed.  My  allegory,  therefore,  so  far  fan  bii|l  j, 
disgniae,  was  a  neccMary  gnrt  of  the  muo  bmA  L 
a  oase  in  poinl,  lo  prove  the  identity  of  ibt  h»«  V^ 
oaliona  wiih  the  law  of  eoracience.    We  Itf"  4  l 

in  ord^r  lo  learn  that  the  rulca  emanaonf  iriB  i*  I 
nalionol  law,  differ  from  those  of  pritau  is^  I 
»lely  through  the  diRerence  of  Ihe  ciKTUBSW* 

BulwhydidnoiTiiEFBiKND  avow  the  <f^i^>  . 
of  the  principle  to  Ihe  seizure  of  tba  [aiiak  W 
Because  Idid  not  possea  suflicieni  ev ideate  •'I''*  1 
to  DIhen,  or  even  U  decide  for  nyselt  thsi  nf  ^ 
ciple  fuu  applicable  lo  thia  pariicalar  act-  ii^ 
cose  of  Pam[>hilus  and  Lathrodacntn.  lb*  pnMa 
and  necessity  of  the  measure  waa  cenais^iadb 
taken  for  granted,  I  showed  its  perfect  nf  kM« 
In  ihe  affair  of  Copenhageo.  I  lud  no  doala  » * 
rxghl  to  do  ai  we 
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:treiiie  pradence  of  the  nMatore;  taking 
I  that  there  exieted  a  motive  adequate  to 
and  that  the  action  was  an  adequate 
alizing  the  motive. 

[  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted 
ai  I  had  been  in  the  imaginary  caie.  I 
■eaiom  fi>r  the  affirmative,  and  many  ftr 
e.  For  the  former,  the  certainty  of  an 
^  on  the  part  of  the  Danet,  the  alarming 
land,  that  vnhierable  heel  of  the  Britiih 
nd  the  immense  difference  between  mili- 
vol  superiority.  Our  naval  power  coUeo- 
it  have  defied  that  of  the  whole  world ; 
widely  scattered,  and  a  oomlnned  opera- 
the  Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon, 
y  bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that 
ould  have  brought  against  it  during  the 
hat  might  be  necesnry  to  convey  thirty 
iiaand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
qually  clear  that  Buonaparte  needed  sail- 
ban  ships ;  and  that  we  took  the  ships  and 
e  Danish  sailon,  whose  presence  in  the 
twerp  turned  the  scale,  perhaps,  in  &vor 
9  than  disastrous  expedition  to  Walchoen. 
peat,  that  The  Fkiend  had  no  concern 
easure  itself:  but  only  with  the  grounds 
s  on  which  it  had  been  attacked  or  de- 
hose  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  rigki 
riolated  by  us,  and  that  no  motive  could 
,  violation,  however  imperious  that  niotire 
In  opposition  to  such  reasoners,  I  proved 
i  right  existed,  or  is  deducible  either  from 
il  law  or  the  law  of  private  morality, 
n  who  defended  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
ded  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right;  but 
at  such  violation  was  justified  by  the  ur- 
le  motive.  It  was  asserted  (as  I  have  be- 
i  in  the  introduction  to  the  subject)  that 
icy  cannot  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to 
'  morality :  in  other  words,  that  a  govem- 
ict  with  injustice,  and  yet  remain  blame- 
rove  this  assertion  as  groundless  and  un- 
s  it  is  tremendous,  formed  the  chief  object 
le  disquisition.  I  trust  then,  that  my  can- 
will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  not  oiily  the 
ind  pretext  of  The  Friend,  but  his  oon- 
uid  actual  intention,  to  establish  Princi- 
he  refers  to  particular  fiu^ts  for  no  other 
in  that  of  giving  illustration  and  interest 
rinciples:  and  that  to  invent  principles 
w  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the 
attacking  or  arraigning  a  transitory  cabi- 
iseness  which  will  scarcely  be  attributed 
iiEND  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
1  though  the  suspicion  should  not  hare 
ided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  author. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Dttdtwuns  itsibsiid  loff ;  loffln  ood  bsCnmsn  win,  wis  dsi 
fur  OiMt  Mch  dtrtteUsads  PifUist ;  Tanapelisub  lulemsk. 
men.  wis  Dnid ;  js,  Aehren  suraufbn  am  Sabbath,  soeh 
nor  dsmaa,  weil  miefa  hangert,  and  d*»  OetHt  «n  d»t 
wmuehtm  wOlm  gtmmekl  i»U  niekt  der  MtmA  ym  dtt 
Onglut  wiUmi. J ACOBI  an  FICHT£. 

7Vcii«ialMn.-Yai,  I  an  that  AUmiA,  that  godlM  psnoa, 
who  in  oppoMtion  to  an  imaftnary  Doctrine  of  Calcnlalion, 
to  a  mere  ideal  Fabric  of  general  Coneequeocee,  that  can 
never  be  realised,  woald  fie,  aa  the  dying  Detdemema  lied  ;* 
He  and  deeeiTe  aa  PwUdu  when  he  personated  Oreetee ; 
would  commit  lacrilege  with  Dtarid;  yea  and  phiok  eaia 
of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was 
fainting  fh>m  lack  of  food,  and  that  tk$  Law  wa»  made  for 
JtfsN,  aid  not  Man  for  the  Law. 

JACOBPS  UUer  to  FICHTE. 


dsr  Atheiit  nn  Gottloae.  der  einar  ImsgfaMiaa 
griehre.  einer  bloeen  EinbiMung  von  slIgssMinaa 
ft  Dis  Iblgao  koonsn.  suwider— logsa  wBI.  wis 


l7  there  be  no  better  doctrine,  I  would  add— Much 
and  oflen  have  I  suflered  from  having  ventured  to  avow 
my  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  certain  opinions^ 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  minds  of  many  hear- 
en,  by  the  authority  of  some  reigning  great  name; 
even  though  in  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  bad  all 
the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rero- 
lution  on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summon 
courage,  without  some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  the 
present  work  will  be  in  direct  oppodtkHi  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  late  Dr.  Pdey.  This  confession  I  should 
have  deferred  to  future  time,  if  my  opinions  on  the 
groimds  of  international  morality  had  not  been  con- 
tradictory to  a  fundamental  point  in  Pdey's  System 
of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.  I  mean  that  chap- 
ter which  treats  of  osneral  coNSEatrENCES,  as  the 
chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  vnong  of  par* 
ticular  actions.  Now  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  bs 
neither  tenable  in  reason  iK>r  safe  in  practice:  anr 
the  following  are  the  groimds  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  ui<o2,  and  so  fhr  poi 
sesses  no  advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  Mo 
rality:  while  it  labors  under  defects,  with  whici 
those  are  not  justly  chargeable.    It  is  ideed :  kit  it  de 
pends  on,  and  must  vary  with,  the  notions  of  die  indi- 
vidual, who  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion is  to  make  the  calculation  of  iti  general  conee- 
quences.    Here,  as  in  all  other  calculation,  the  resolt 
depends  on  that  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  degrees  of 
which  men  most  vary  from  each  other,  and  which 
is  itwlf  most  afiected  by  accidental  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired 
knowledge — ^the  foculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  sys- 
tematic comprehension.    But  surely  morality,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men,  ought  to  be  ground- 
ed, if  possible,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  in  ^1 
men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same :  in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly :  this  criterion  coo- 
founds  morality  with  law ;  and  when  the  author  add% 
that  in  all  probability  the  divine  Justice  will  be  regn- 

•JBmHa^O  who  bath  dons 
Thiadeedl 

Dead.  Nobody.    Imynlf.   Farewell. 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord-O— fiirewell. 

OthoOo.—Yoa  beard  her  lay  yowaeif;  H  was  not  L 

•Smiiis.— Sheaaidio.  I  muat  needi  report  the  Iralh. 

OOctttf.— She  *8  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hsU  I 
*Twss  I  that  killed  bw* 

JBsigi'a^— TTto  mort  amgol  tk§  I 
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laled  in  the  final  judgment  by  a  rimilar  mle,  he  draws 
away  the  attention  from  the  vkU,  that  is,  from  the  inward 
motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  morality,  to  the  outward  act :  and  thus  changes  the 
Tirtue  comnianded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legal- 
i^.  which  was  to  be  enlivened  by  it  One  of  the 
most  penunsi  ve,  if  not  one  of  the  strongest,  arguments 
for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the  belief,  that  although 
by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and  temporal 
welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  con  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human 
law,  there  roust  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more 
appropriate  sentence  hereafter,  in  which  our  inlen- 
Horn  will  be  considered,  and  our  happiness  and  mis- 
ery made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  our  actions. 
Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we 
do  is  of  no  worth,  except  as  it  flows  from  what  we  are. 
Though  the  fig-tree  should  pr6duce  no  visible  fruit, 
3ret  if  the  living  sap  is  in  it,  and  if  it  has  struggled  to 
pat  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  maturing  by  inevitable  contingencies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be 
accounted  as  fruit:  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will 
light  on  many  a  tree,  from  the  boughs  of  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  satbfied,  because  the  omniscient 
judge  knows  that  the  fmits  were  threaded  to  the 
boughs  artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base 
fear  and  selfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by 
the  love  of  God  or  of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces 
engrafted  on  the  stock  by  religion.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, all  that  is  meant  in  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word, 
7AITH,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justification;  but  it  is 
included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  it.  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  groundless, 
than  the  alarm,  that  this  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial 
to  outward  utility  and  active  well-doing.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  beneficent  by  be- 
coming benevotentf  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd, 
than  to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a 
perennial  fountain  may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought. 
Just  and  generous  actions  may  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tives, and  both  may,  and  often  do,  originate  in  parts 
and  as  it  were  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  lascivious 
man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  sympathetic,  and 
the  belter  part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  upper- 
most The  same  man  shall  afterwards  exert  the  same 
disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  seduce  that 
friend's  wife  or  daughter.  But  faith  is  a  total  act  of 
the  soul :  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not 
at  all !  and  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its 
exclusive  worth. 

This  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  and  the  understanding  of  it  to  the 
present  tranquillity  of  many  thousands  at  this  time 
and  in  this  country,  that  should  there  be  one  only  of 
all  my  Readers,  who  should  receive  conviction  or  an 
additional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  1  dare  hope 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  considera- 
tion of  that  solitary  effect  think  these  paragraphs 
neither  wholly  uninteresting  or  altogether  without 
Taluck    For  this  cause  I  will  endeavor  so  to  explain 


this  principle,  that  it  may  be  inteiligib 
plest  capacity.  The  apostle  tells  tboi 
substitute  obedience  for  iaith  (addressia 
obedience  personified)  **Knoio  tkal  tJu 
the  Root,  but  the  ROOT  fAee'*— a  sea 
methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  disp 
ing  faith  and  good  works  impossible  amo 
profess  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  the 
would  i^pear  incredible,  if  the  &ct  wer 
ous.  that  two  sects  should  ground  and 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the 
apostle,  that  we  are  justified  by  foith,  i.  c 
and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions ;  sod 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  j 
cording  to  our  actions.  As  if  an  acts 
either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from  its  pcii 
it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  pm 
the  word,  an  action  at  all,  and  not  rather 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions!  T( 
well  worth  the  while  to  show  the  beaoty 
ny  of  these  twin  truths,  or  rather  of  ih 
truth  considered  m  its  two  principal  bei 
will  judge  each  man  before  all  men :  c 
he  will  judge  us  relatively  to  man.  Bot 
not  the  heart  of  man ;  scarcely  docs  so 
his  own.  Thera  must  therefora  be  outm 
ble  signs,  by  which  men  may  be  able  to. 
inward  state :  and  thereby  justify  the  ws] 
their  own  spirits,  in  the  reward  or  pm 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  Now 
are  these  signs,  and  as  such  become  dm 
short  there  are  two  parties,  God  and  the  fa 
and  both  are  to  be  satisfied !  first,  God.  srl 
root  and  knoweth  the  heart:  therefora  tfai 
foith,  or  the  entire  and  absolute  principle, 
who  can  judge  only  by  the  fruits:  ihercfoi 
must  bear  fruits  of  righteousness,  thai  pni 
manifest  itself  by  actions.  But  that  whici 
tfiat  alone  justifies !  What  man  sees,  docs 
show  that  the  justifying  principle  mov  be 
the  thing  seen ;  but  in  the  final  judgment  i 
ance  of  these  actions  will  show,  that  tbi 
actually  uws  the  root.  In  this  world  a  pw 
presumption  of  a  good  man :  his  vinuoitf 
the  only  possible,  though  still  ambievous, 
tions  of  his  virtue :  but  the  absence  of  » 
not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the( 
long  as  it  continues.  Good  works  ma?  ei 
saving  principles,  and  therefore  cannid 
themselves  the  principle  of  salvation;  ' 
principles  never  did,  never  can,  exist  v\ 
works.  On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  in 
have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obscurity- 
talk  against  faith,  and  make  strange  rouflfl 
imagination  of  those  who  profess  to  abide  b 
of  the  Apostle  interpreted  literally:  of^ 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  a 
similar  principle.  For  what  is  love  w 
offices,  wherever  they  are  possible  ?  (ai 
always  possible,  if  not  by  actions  rominor 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks ;  and, 
these  are  out  of  our  power,  by  kind  thou; 
vent  prayera  0  yet  what  noble  mind  w 
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ed,  if  he  were  tupposed  to  value  the  senrice- 
)flices  equally  with  the  love  that  ]HX)duced 
or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the 
f  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for  the  sake 
love  ? 

turn  to  the  question  of  general  consequences, 
ered  as  the  criterion  of  moral  actions.  The 
)r  of  Paley's  System  is  required  to  suspend  for 
:  time  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  has 
/  made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 
ley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the 

I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point, 
I  have  completed  my  present  chain  of  argu- 

It  has  been  shown,  that  this  criterion  is  no 
^eal  than  that  of  any  former  system :  that  is,  it 
«tB  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experi- 
i  proof,  compulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all 
Rich  as  the  criteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.  Yet, 
>  the  elder  Systems  of  MoraUty,  it  remains  in 
t>rld  of  the  senses,  without  deriving  any  evi« 
'  therefrom.  The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to 
t  of  itself  in  order  to  tmng  back  conjecluretf  the 
bility  of  which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness 
mdi  vid  ual.  But  this  criterion  is  not  only  ideal : 
kewise  imaginary.  If  we  believe  in  a  scheme 
novidence,  all  actions  alike  work  for  good. 
I  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
8  of  Nero  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing 
our  present  advantages,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
lines.  Lastly :  the  criterion  is  either  nugatory 
e.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  only  real  conse- 
fs  cannot  be  meant  The  individual  is  to 
le  what  the  general  consequences  toould  be,  all 
Kings  remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to 
b«  is  about  to  act    I  scarcely  need  remind  the 

'^hat  a  source  of  self-delusion  and  sophistry 
»  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
vx)t  say  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  not 
'  and  the  immediate  good  consequences  are 
tt.ry  and  improbable?  When  the  foundations 
aJity  have  once  been  laid  in  outward  conse- 
>«,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what 
■sequences  would  be.  were  all  men  to  reason 
B«me  way :  for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to 
^  that  neither  its  action  nor  its  reasoning  is 
t«  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  immediate 
excepted.    But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 

How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  na- 
C"  an  action  considered  as  indefinitely  multi- 
tsnless  it  has  i»eviously  a  distinct  notion  of  the 

of  the  single  action  itself,  which  is  the  multi- 
cl  f  If  1  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
^«  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what 
^red  crowns  are ;  but  how  can  the  notion  hun« 
each  me  what  a  crown  is  ?  For  the  crown  sub- 

X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and  my  imagination  may 
^ly  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much  at  a  loss 
ore.  But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
^ion  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  f 
d  we  give  light  to  the  sun,  or  look  at  our  fingers 
Sh  a  telescope  f  The  nature  of  every  motion  is 
nioed  by  all  its  cireamstances :  alter  the  circimi- 
■■  and  a  similar  set  of  moCtonff  may  be  repeated, 
31  ft<i 


but  they  are  no  longer  the  same  or  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to 
cut  off  a  limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  the 
same,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  f  Would 
not  his  answer  be — **  Whoever  does  the  same  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  motives, 
will  do, right;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motives 
are  different  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?"  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even 
meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of  general  consequences, 
unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  eflect  of  our  example,  arid  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being 
misunderstood.  I  will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drowr 
a  litter  of  kittens  in  the  presence  of  my  child  of  four 
yean  old,  because  the  child  cannot  understand  my 
action,  but  will  understand  that  his  father  has  inflict 
ed  pain,  and  taken  away  life  from  beings  that  had 
never  oflbnded  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it 
is  strange  to  state  that  as  a  criterion  of  morelitp 
which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary  aggravation  of  an 
action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of  caation 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or 
suspend  what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  e^mple  is  no  doubt  a 
most  important  duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bed, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  according  as  the  action 
may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of  being  imitated.  I 
once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circumstances  at 
least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fifths  of  whom 
professed  that  they  went  to  church  entirely  for  the 
example's  sake;  in  other  words  to  cheat  esch  other 
and  act  a  common  lie  f  These  rational  Christians 
had  not  considered,  that  example  may  increase  the 
good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
either.  If  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  kneel  when  they 
were  not  inwardly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
discourse  of  which  they  believed  little  and  cared 
nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  example.  Per- 
sons in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they 
may  encourage  the  shoe-black  in  continuing  hit  occa- 
pation :  and  Christianity  does  not  think  so  meanly  of 
herself  as  to  fear  that  the  poor  and  afllicted  will  be  a 
whit  the  less  pious,  though  they  should  see  reason  to 
believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good  things  of 
the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  all  the 
blessings  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferi- 
ors. If  I  have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  itbe  reool 
lected  that  my  subject  is  hjrpocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  considered  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misun- 
dentood,  and  from  superficial  resemblances  to  be  con- 
founded with,  and  so  appear  to  authorize  actkms  of  a 
very  different  character.  But  if  this  caution  be  in 
tended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderatanding  must 
be  such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  nei- 
ther very  weak  nor  very  wicked.  The  apparent  re- 
semblances between  the  good  action  we  were  abont 
to  do  and  the  bod  one  which  might  poasibly  be  done 
in  mistaken  imitatk>n  of  it  moat  be  obvunis :  or  that 
whidi  makes  them  essentially  difll^rent,  must  be 
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rabtle  or  recondite.  For  what  ii  there  which  a 
wicked  man  blinded  by  hie  paMona  may  not,  and 
which  a  madman  will  not,  minindentand  V  It  is  ridi- 
coloua  to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

The  question  may  be  thos  illustrated.  At  Florence 
there  is  an  unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michael 
Angek),  under  which  a  Cardinal  wrote  the  following 
distich: 

Dum  Bniti  effifiem  Knlptor  de  maimore  finxH, 
In  meniem  icelera  vcnit ;  et  abctinatt 

^g  tke  Sculptor  wu  forming  Vm  ejkn  if  Brutuo,  m  mar- 
Mc  he  recollected  ki$  set  of  gnilt  and  refrained. 

An  English  Nobleman,  indignant  at  this  distich, 
wrote  immediately  under  it  the  following: 

Brntum  efflnziMet  iculptor.  Md  roente  recunat 
Mulra  Tin  virtm ;  ttetit  et  obitupaiL 

TV  Sculptor  would  kovo  framed  a  Bratua,  hut  tka  vaat 

amd  manifold  virtua  of  the  aura  JIaaked  upon  kia 

Ikaught :  ka  atvpped  aMd  remained  t»  aatonr 

iahad  euiMtraiion* 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  senti- 
ment, the  Italian  Cardinal's,  or  the  English  Noble- 
man's 7  The  cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  doctrine 
of  general  consequences,  and  pronounce  the  death  of 
Casar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin.  For  (he 
would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  ano- 
ther because  he  thinks  him  a  tjrrant,  religious  or  po- 
litical phrenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the 
beet  of  kings;  regicide  will  be  justified  under  the 
pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority for  the  Clements  and  RaTilliacs.  From  kingi 
it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these 
to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pro- 
nounce unfit  to  live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler 
of  MvsBina  in  every  city,  and  braves  in  our  common 
streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name 
Brutus,  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by 
commenting  on  the  words  **  because  he  thinks  him  a 
tyrant"  No !  he  would  reply,  not  because  the  pa- 
triot thinka  him  a  tyrant ;  but  because  he  Aaoics  him 
to  be  so,  and  knoi^-s  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
slaves  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  has  by  violence 
raised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country — be- 
cause he  knows  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally 
with  himself  abhor  the  fact !  If  there  be  no  such 
state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  when  it  exists;  if  because  men 
sometimes  dream  tliat  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow 
that  no  man,  when  awake,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
dreaming;  if  because  an  hypochondriac  is  positive 
that  his  legs  are  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  so  positive  that  their 
legs  are  legs;  what  possible  advantage  can  your  cri- 
terion of  UEN'ERAL  CONSEQUENCES  possess  ovor  suy 
other  rule  of  direction  7  If  no  man  can  be  sure  that 
what  he  thinka  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  de- 
manding his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  enquir- 
ing after  his  health ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a 
cobbler  perhaps,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
poirjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  representatives  of 


his  country  oat  of  the  senate  at  the  poini  of  thih^ 
onet,  subverted  the  oooatitotioo  whicli  had  m4 
enriclied,  and  honored  him,  tiWDpM  on  lbs  ha 
which  before  God  and  Man  he  had  swom  liikf 
and  finally  raised  himself  above  sil  law)  wmfwkk 
spite  of  his  own  and  his  net^bon*  knowMfstfte 
contrary,  be  a  lawful  king,  who  haa  raecmi  ta 
power,  however  despotic  it  womj  be,  fnm  ths  im% 
his  ancestors,  who  exercises  no  other  pueti  *■ 
what  had  been  submitted  to  torn  oentiUMa,  aad  kai 
acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  ommHy;  oa  «k 
ground  can  you  possibly  expect  lesa  laUifailii^,vi 
result  more  to  be  relied  upoo  in  the  aame  ■bd'ioI' 
culatkm  of  jfoicr  oknzeal  ooiiSBaDBicBf   IToel 
he,  at  least,  find  any  difficult  in  ooovertiag  yov  o 
terion  into  an  authority  for  his  ectf    What  Am 
prevent  a  man,  whose  peiceptioiia  end  jodgsMdiai 
so  strangely  distorted,  from  ergoing,  that  Bodof  i 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished  fcr,  ea  m  gensfal  tmt 
quence,  than  that  every  man,  vrho  by  violsnes  |tei 
himself  above  the  laws  of  hie  countiy .  shaoU  ia  d 
ages  and  futiooa  be  oonsiderad  by  manftiod  «|hai 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protectioo  of  kw.ad  h 
treated  by  them  aa  any  other  nonons  wiU  brt 
would  be  f    Do]roa  think  it  neoeaaary  toUyiiia 
by  a  jury  7    Do  ]roa  hesitate  to  ahoot  m  om 
cause  it  is  not  in  your  povrer  to  heve  him 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Beiley  t    On  ths  iiv 
hand,  what  cooseqncnoe  can  be  coneeivad  wmh 
testable,  than  one  which  would  aet  m  boim^m  At 
most  enormous  crime  in  homan  natnie,  and 
as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the 
ment  of  the  most  atiocioaa  goilt  in¥tli  the 
tor  with  impuni^,  and  rendem  hie  penoa  ftrtwe 
cred  and  inviolable  7    For  madmen  and  enthaaai 
what  avail  your  moral  criteriona  ?    But  as  to  jsc 
Neapolitan  Bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who  "  /i;^ 
to  the  general  vrong  of  Rome,  Slew  hia  beat  loavja 
the  good  of  Rome,'*  authorized  by  the  lam  of  b 
country,  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  selfish  inlfRe 
in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  instantly  pfesesaf 
himself  and  his  cause  fint  to  that  Senate,  and  ibfis 
the  asKrabled  commons,  by  them  u>  stand  aeqdBi' 
or  condemned — if  such  an  act  as  this,  with  sfi  • 
vast  out-jutting  circumstancea  of  distinction,  em  h 
confounded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic^  with  ths  ctiv 
of  a  cowardly  skulking  assaaain  who  hires  ooi  is 
dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  oot  bs 
own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  vkho  aska 
a  compromise  between  his  revenge  and  his  oomii 
ice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom  be  dusd 
not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  brfcre  ik 
l^wa  of  his  country — tchat  actions  can  be  so  difieuL 
that  they  may  not  be  equally  confounded  7    The  ia> 
bushed  soldier  must  not  fire  hia  musket  lestAun- 
ample  should  be  quoted  by  the  villain  who.  to  mh 
sure  of  his  booty,  dischargee  hia  piece  at  the  tamt- 
picious  passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.    The  pbie 
cian  must  not  administer  a  aolution  of  anenic  lo  ib 
leprous,  lest  hia  example  should  be  quoted  by  pnii^ 
sional  poisoners.    If  no  distinction,  full  and  «lim^ 
tory  to  the  conscience  aiKi  common  aense  of  nuakad 
be  aflbrded  by  the  deteatation  and  horror  exdtida 
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dl  men,  (even  in  the  neaneit  and  nioit  vicioiis,  if 
•re  not  wholly  monMen)  by  the  act  of  the  ae- 
contraated  with  the  fervent  admimtion  felt  by 
good  and  wiae  in  all  ages  when  they  mention 
nune  of  Bnitaa ;  coniraated  with  the  fiict  that 
bonor  or  ditrespect  with  which  that  name  wa* 
of.  became  an  historic  criterion  of  a  noble  or 
%hmm  age ;  and  if  it  is  in  vain  that  oor  own  hearta 
■ewer  to  the  qoestion  of  the  Poet 

**  latiMre  amoBff  the  adanaiitim  fpherai 
WheaUoff  aoihtkea  throuch  Um  bouadiMi  mid, 
Aof  ht  that  with  half  aoeh  majaaty  can  fiU 
Tbo  homan  boaom,  aa  when  Brutug  roae 
Aalhlfent  fVoiii  the  Mroka  of  C«aar*a  fltta 
AmiA  the  crowd  of  Patriota ;  aad  bia  ann 
Aloft  extendinff,  like  etenal  Joto, 
When  f  oUt  bringa  down  the  thonderi  eall'd  aloud 
Od  TnUy'a  name,  and  ahook  h'n  crimaon  awoid, 
And  bade  the  Father  of  hia  Country,  Hail ! 
Per  lo  the  TVrant  proatimte  oo  the  duat. 
And  Home  acaia  ia  fiee !"' 

1^  I  flay,  all  this  be  llUacioaB  and  inanffident,  can  we 
wiwm  any  firmer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calonlatioo 
r  imaginary  oinkbal  coNnausNcn,  which,  if 
lejr  were  general,  conld  not  be  cofMequenoeM  at  all : 
w  they  would  be  efifccta  of  the  frenzy  or  flenzied 
rlekedneai,  which  alone  coald  confband  actiona  ao 
neriy  diaaimilarf  No!  (would  the  ennobled  de- 
[wmlant  of  oor  Rnmela  or  Sidne]^  conclude)  No! 
Sidmnnioiis  bigot !  never  yet  did  a  human  being  be- 
ODM  an  aaaawin  from  hia  own  or  the  general  admi- 
ation  of  the  hero  Bratna;  but  I  dare  not  warrant, 
bat  vfllaiiM  might  not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade 
f  — cret  murder,  by  finding  their  own  guilt  attribu- 
•d  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and  might  not  conclude, 
hat  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  asRSMn,  an  aflaa* 
kn  can  be  no  worw  than  Brutus. 

I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as 
■^  own  judgment  on  tyrannicide.  I  think  with  Ma- 
Usrel  and  with  Spinoza  for  many  and  weighty  reaaoos 
■rigned  by  dioae  philoaopheia,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
noceive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man  would  attempt 
ymmicide,  because  it  is  difiicnlt  to  conceive  one.  in 
iMA  a  wiM  man  would  recommend  it  In  a  small 
•He,  included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and 
iHiere  the  tyranny  is  maintained  by  foreign  guards. 
I  mtf  be  otherwise ;  but  in  a  nation  or  empire  it  is 
Mrimpi  inconceivable,  that  the  drcunwtancen  which 
■adn  a  tyranny  possible,  should  not  likewise  render 
be  removal  of  the  tjrrant  useless.  The  patriot's  sword 
DBy  cut  off  the  Hydra's  head ;  but  he  poaaesses  no 
mid  to  stanch  the  active  corruption  of  the  body, 
irhich  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  successor. 

I  must  now  in  a  few  words  answer  the  objection 
o  the  former  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part 
■dy  the  objection  appliea,)  namely,  that  the  doctrine 
€  general  cooseqnenees  was  stated  as  the  criterion 
Cthe  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  might  answer,  that 
be  mnthor  himself  had  in  some  measure  justified  me 
n  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  boldhig  fbrth  the 
■obability,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by 
be  aame  rule.  The  agent  may  then  safely  be  faiclii- 
Ud  in  the  action,  if  both  here  and  hersaller  the  ao- 
loB  only  and  ila  general  oonaequenoea  will  be  attand- 
id  Id.    But  Biy  main  gronod  of  joatifieatioD  b  that 
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the  distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and 
vitaL  The  character  of  the  agent  m  determined  by 
his  view  of  the  action :  and  that  qrstem  of  morality 
is  alone  true  and  auited  to  human  nature,  which 
imiles  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and 
the  light,  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  nund.  This 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  amoral  principle..  Sacha 
principle  may  be  extracted,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  from  the  ore  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and  entire  in  the 
Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  Faith. 


ESSAY  XII. 


The  Ibllowinff  addraaa  waa  delivered  at  Brbtol.  ni  the  year 
1794-00.  The  only  oiuiariona  retard  the  namea  of  peraooa: 
and  I  ioaert  them  here  in  aopport  of  the  aaaertion  aaade  by 
ne  in  a  fbmer  Leetnre.  and  becaoae  thia  very  Lectore  baa  been 
rafbrred  to  in  an  infamona  laM  in  proof  ot  the  Aathor'a 
former  Jaeobmian.  Diffbreot  aa  my  preacnt  eonvictiooa  aae 
on  the  Butujeet  of  pbiloaophieal  Neeaanty,  I  hare  for  this 
reaaoo  left  the  last  pete  nnahved. 


A(c  yaf  rrif  BXcv^cfMof  c^cc^ac*  woXKa  it  tw  mc  mt 
^iXcXcv^cpoif  mc^nm,  arrtXtv^tfa, 

Tyantlation.  -—Tot  I  am  alwayi  a  lorer  of  Liberty  ;  hot  fai 
tboae  who  would  apmopriale  the  Tide,  I  find  too  SBaay 
poinia  daatmotiTe  of  Liberty  and  batefU  to  hw  geaaioe 
advocataa. 


CoMYANiia  reaembling  the  preaent  will,  fiom  a 
riety  of  circumstances,  oonsist  ckie/ly  of  the  zeakma 
Advocates  for  Freedom.  It  will  therefore  be  our  en- 
deavor, not  so  much  to  excite  the  torpid,  as  to  regu- 
late the  feelings  of  the  ardent:  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  Principles, 
that  so  we  may  not  be  the  unstable  Patriota  of  Pas- 
sion or  Accident,  nor  hurried  away  by  names  of  which 
we  have  not  sifM  the  meaning,  and  by  tenets  of 
which  we  have  not  examined  the  oonaequenoea.  The 
Tiroes  are  trying ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  against 
their  diflteulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt 
iiu;ility  of  adverting  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  Truth.  In  a  deep  and  strong  soil 
must  that  tree  fix  ita  roots,  the  height  of  which  is  to 
**  reach  to  Heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of 
all  the  Earth." 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  **  Warning  to 
Britain."  A  nation  wading  to  their  righta  through 
blood,  and  marking  the  track  of  Freedom  by  Devaa- 
tation !  Tet  let  us  not  embattle  our  Feelings  agamat 
our  Reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  pae- 
sions  under  the  mask  of  Humanity.  Inatead  of  rail- 
ing with  infuriato  declamation  against  these  excGssaa, 
we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  in  devefep- 
ing  the  sources  of  them.  French  Freedom  is  the  ben- 
con  which  if  it  guides  to  Equality  should  show  ns 
likewise  the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  have  reoord- 
ed  in  letten  of  btood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
eannoC  ooonteract  the  ignorance  of  the  many ;  flat 
the  light  of  phUoaophy,  when  it  is  conflned  to  smmU 
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ne  Oinndkili»  who  were  die  fine  repobliciiii  in 
pom*  were  mn  of  cnkiied  viewe  enl  gieet  liter* 
oqr  idlriiMiiiili;  bat  thejr  eemi  to  have  been  defi- 
ilifll  in  that  Tigor  and  daring  aotivilft  whicfa  cuvianh 
toeaaij.  Men  of  fenioi  are  lately 
proapt  in  action  or  rnnrimit  in  general  eoo- 
TMr  eariy  habili  have  been  tboae  or  eonloa»- 
pltfive  indolence;  and  die  dajMlroam,  with  wUdi 
thejr  have  been  acenatomed  to  anaie  tiieir  eoUtode 
adapt  them  ilir  aplendki  epennlation,  mt  temperate 
andpraetieable  oonmrifc  Briaoti  the  leader  oT  die 
Oiiande  paiff,  ii  entitled  to  die  eharaeter  of  a  viitn* 
««iMan,andaneloqaentapeaker(  bntbeweiiather 
a  anWiaieviwonaiy,  than  agnjofc-eyed  politician;  and 
hii  eneellenoee  equally  with  hii  ftolta  renderadhim 
mAi  Ar  die  helm  in  die  itonny  boor  of  Revolaiion. 
Bobanlefiei  who  dinlaeed  hinv  pOHatood  a  ^bwing 
arte  that  otiUreoMnibered  the  end;  and  aeool  ftra- 
dtf  that  never  either  overioohed,  or  ecrapled  the 
wmmt.  What  that  end  wae,  ii  not  known :  that  it 
wae  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved.  I 
mther  think,  thai  the  distant  proapect,  to  which  he 
waa  travelling,  appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ; 
bat  that  he  fixed  bis  eye  on  it  with  kuch  intense  ea- 
gerness as  to  neglect  the  foulness  of  the  road.  If 
however  his  intentions  were  pare,  his  subsequent 
enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  prooC  that  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  possessor  which  directs  the  pow- 
er, bat  the  power  which  shapes  and  depraves  the 
character  of  the  possessor.  In  Robespierre,  its  influ- 
ence waa  asusted  by  the  properties  of  his  disposition. 
— Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  fie- 
qoendy  generate  sensations  of  an  unkindly  order.  If 
we  dearly  perceive  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and 
infinite  importance  to  ourselves  and  all  mankind,  oar 
fint  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with  angry  contempt 
fimn  thoae  who  doubt  and  oppose  it  The  ardor  of 
nndisetplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity : 
and  whenever  our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  otgects 
grsat  and  excellent,  intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does 
Boat  eeaily  beset  us.  But  this  enthusiasm  in  Robea- 
piem  waa  blendod  with  gloom,  and  suspiciousness, 
and  inordinate  vanity.  His  dark  imagination  was 
still  brooding  over  supposed  plots  against  fivedom — 
to  prevent  tyranny  he  became  a  tjrrant— and  having 
leidiaad  the  evils  which  he  suspected,  a  wild  and 
draadfal  tyrant— Those  loud-tongued  adulatoia,  die 
oveipowerad  the  lone  whispered  denondationB 
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examine  with  an  anxmua  eye  the  motives  and  ■» 
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The  mi^rity  of  democrala  appear  to  rae  ta  hn* 
attained  that  portion  of  knowledge  in  poliiioi^  wlak 
infidels  possess  in  religkxi.  I  would  by  no  Bssaihi 
auppoaed  to  imply,  that  the  olgectiona  of  hoik  m 
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of  their  recipients.  The  first  class  among  the  pro- 
tesed  friends  of  liberty  is  composed  of  men,  who 
anaccastomed  to  the  labor- of  thorough  investigationt 
and  not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of 
ttate,  are  yet  impelled  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove 
of  its  grosser  depravities,  and  prepared  to  give  an 
Indolent  vote  in  &vor  of  reform.  Their  sensibilities 
unbraced  by  the  cooperation  of  fixed  principles,  they 
ofibr  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Their  political  opinions  depend  with  weather-oock 
imcertainty  on  the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  from 
France.  On  the  report  of  French  victories  they  blaze 
into  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French  excesses  they 
darken  into  aristocmts.  These  dough-bahed  palriott 
are  not  however  useless.  This  oscillation  of  political 
opinion  will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will 
operate  as  a  preventive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisive- 
neas  of  character,  though  the  eflfect  of  timidity,  is  al- 
most always  associated  with  benevolence. 

Wilder  features  characterize  the  second  cUtss. 
Sufficiently  possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the 
priest,  and  of  natural  feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor, 
liiey  listen  only  to  the  Inflammatory  harangues  of 
mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
I,  not  ibod  ;  rage,  not  liberty.  Unillomined  by 
pfaUoBophy,  and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by 
^gravated  wrongs,  they  would  make  the  altar  of 
fieedoro  stream  with  blood,  while  the  grass  grew  in 
tile  deaolated  halls  of  justice. 

We  contemplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Tet 
Ihity  poetess  a  kind  of  wild  justice  well  calculated  to 
■pread  them  among  the  grossly  ignorant.  To  unen- 
lightened  minds,  there  are  terrible  charms  in  the  idea 
of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  inculcated. 
The  groans  of  the  oppressors  make  fearful  yet  plear 
•uit  music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness, 
and  into  whose  soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — Tet 
soon  to  form  an  overwhelming  majority,  unless  great 
and  immediate  eSbrtM  are  used  to  lessen  the  intolera- 
ble grievances  of  our  poor  brethren,  and  infuse  into 
their  sorely  wounded  hearts  the  healing  qualities  of 
knovdedge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should 
want  humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstance  of 
life  that  humanize  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  with  the 
ignorance  of  brutes  they  should  unite  their  ferocity? 
Peace  and  comfort  be  with  these !  But  let  us  shud- 
der to  hear  from  men  of  diesimiiar  opportunities  sen- 
timents of  similar  revengefulness.  The  purifying 
alchemy  of  education  may  transmute  the  fierceness 
of  an  ignorant  man  into  virtuous  energy — but  what 
remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him,  whom  plenty  has  not 
Bofiened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  benevo- 
lence? This  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  eflfects 
which  result  from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom, 
who  possess  not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first 
deacriprion,  nor  the  ferocity  last  delineated.  They 
porsue  the  interssts  of  freedom  steadily,  but  with 
narrow  and  self-centering  views:  thej^  anticipate 
with  exultation  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and 
of  acts  that  perMCute  hv  exdoiioo  finom  the  right  of 


citizenship.  They  are  prepared  to  join  in  digging  np 
the  rubbish  of  mouldering  establishments,  and  strip- 
ping off  the  tawdry  pageantry  of  governments.  Wha^ 
ever  is  above  them  they  are  most  willing  to  drag 
down ;  but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  ele- 
vate the  ranks  of  our  poorer  brethren,  they  regard 
with  suspicious  jealousy,  as  the  dreams  of  the  vision- 
ary ;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of 
Lord  to  Gentleman,  so  mortifying  in  the  barrier,  so 
fatal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as  the  more 
real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man 
and  of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  en- 
nobled neighbor  7  Do  the  childish  titles  of  Aristoc- 
racy detract  from  my  domestic  comforts,  or  prevent 
my  intellectual  acquisitions  ?  But  those  institutions 
of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours  daily  toil,  would  make  my  aoul  a 
slave,  and  sink  the  rational  being  into  the  mere  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatures*  wrongi 
to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when  by  the  bitter  com- 
puhdon  of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior  to  us 
in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  under- 
standing. Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of 
time — that  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  unless  we 
each  in  our  individual  capacities  do  strenuously  and 
perMveringly  endeavor  to  diffuse  among  our  domes- 
tics those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equalizers 
of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
small  but  glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  thinking  and  disinterested  pa- 
triots. These  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  the 
sympathetic  paasions  till  they  have  become  irresisti- 
ble habits,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of 
their  self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation 
of  that  moral  taste  which  derives  our  most  exquisite 
pleasures  from  the  contemplation  of  possible  perfec 
tion,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  perception  of 
existing  depratxiUon.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
afihirs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  and  they 
never  pause.  Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political 
knowledge  which  gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place 
one  foot  before  the  other;  as  they  advance  the  scene 
still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right  onward  with 
a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around  them- 
Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Con 
vinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man.  but  in  the 
surrounding  circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in 
the  understanding ;  he  is  hopeless  concerning  no  one 
— to  correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct  he 
pollutes  not  his  hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion ; 
but  by  endeavoring  to  alter  the  circumstances  would 
remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  disarms  the 
temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempers  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times 
awaken  a  natural  pang ;  but  he  looks  forward  with 
gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period  when  justice 
shall  have  established  the  universal  fraternity  of  love 
These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which 
they  anticipate.    He  whose  mind  is  halitnally  im- 
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■••k  it  with  an  hamble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise 
ha  will  be  precipitant  and  overlook  it ;  or  he  will  be 
prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  lee  it  To  emancipate  iXtdf 
from  the  tymnny  of  a$$ociationt  is  the  most  arduous 
efibrt  of  the  mind,-  paiticolaily  in  religious  and  politi- 
cal disquisitions.  The  asserters  of  the  system  have 
associated  with  it  the  preservation  of  order  and  pub- 
lic virtue ;  the  oppugner  of  imposture  and  wars  and 
rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute,  each  trembles  at 
the  anuequencetof  the  other's  opinions  instead  of  at* 
tending  to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this  however 
-we  may  be  certam,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  In- 
fidels, Aristocrats  or  Republicans,  that  our  minds  are 
in  a  state  unsusceptible  of  Knowledge,  when  we  feel 
an  eagerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  an  adverse- 
iy*s  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if 
dMfe  be  Truth  in  them ; — when  we  examine  an  ar- 
mament in  order  that  we  may  answer  it,  instead  of 
iwering  because  we  have  examined  it 
Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting 
le  Theory  of  Freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advo- 
fiom  our  lives  they  draw  the  most  forcible  ar- 
gnmenls  against  our  doctrines.  Nor  have  they  adopt- 
ed an  uniair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science  the 
eirkieoce  suflers  neither  diminution  or  increase  from 
die  actions  of  its  professors;  but  the  comparative 
wisdom  of  p(ditical  systems  depends  necessarily  on 
die  manner  and  capacities  of  the  recipients.  Why 
■honld  all  tilings  be  thrown  into  confusion  to  acquire 
fSbaA  liberty  which  a  Action  of  sensualists  and  gam- 
bien  will  neither  be  able  or  willing  to  preserve? 

A  system  of  fundamental  Reform  will  scarcely  be 
efiected  by  massacres  mechanized  into  Revolution. 
We  cannot  therefore  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each 
other  too  often  or  with  too  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
easBty  of  cultivatmg  benevolent  affections.  We 
jbonld  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even 
of  ¥111110118  indignation.    Indignation  is  the  handsome 


brother  of  Anger  and  Hatred.  The  temple  of  Des- 
potism, like  that  of  Tescalipoca,  the  Mexican  deity, 
is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with  human 
blood;— let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ; 
lest  when  we  erect  the  edifice  of  Freedom  we  hut 
vary  the  style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  mate- 
rials. Let  us  not  wantonly  oflend  even  the  preju- 
dices of  our  weaker  bretiiren,  nor  by  iU-tinied  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  ma- 
lignant feelings  towards  us.  fhe  energies  of  mind 
are  wasted  in  these  intempente  effusions.  Hiose 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which  now  carelessly 
scattered  explode  with  an  offensive  and  useless  noise, 
directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocks 
from  their  base, — or  perhaps  (dismissing  the  meta- 
phor) might  produce  the  desired  effect  without  the 
convulsion. 

For  this  "subdued  sobriety*'  of  temper,  a  practical 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems 
the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error 
and  the  offipring  of  surrounding  circumstances,  the 
object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is  a  pro- 
position easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated. 
But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the 
affections,  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the  most  watchful 
attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths — 
we  must  feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the 
whole  heart  be  colored  by  their  qualities,  and'  show 
its  food  in  every,  the  minutest  fibre. 
Finally ;  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Watch  ye !  Stand  fiurt  in  the  principles  of  whkdi 
ye  have  been  convinced :  Quit  yourselves  like  men ! 
Be  strong!  Tet  let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spuit 
of  love. 
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ESSAY  I. 


ll  wwn  «  wiBtomw  tad  woald  demaad 
Bawmm  raproof  if  w  w«re  men  wbota  bnrts 
GmU  boU  ruia  daffianee  wiUi  the  miKry 
EvM  of  the  dead ;  eonteof  ed  theoee  to  draw 
A  aooMotary  pleaame.  never  mark'd 
By  taaeoB,  benen  of  all  fotnfe  cood. 
B«t  we  have  known  that  there  a  oAen  found 
h  ■oomfol  thoofhti,  and  always  mi<bt  be  found 
A  power  to  ▼irtoe  friendly. 

WORDSWOBTH.  MBS. 


I  mow  not  how  I  can  better  oommeoce  my  lecood 
Lahduio  Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Poli- 
tici,  than  by  the  following  proof  of  the  eevere  miee- 
rlei  whidb  miigovenmient  may  occanon  in  a  ooontry 
nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the  Thkoc 
Grates  (published  in  my  Sibtixine  Leaves)  I  have 
attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which  one  painful 
idea  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation 
of  the  understanding;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  pub- 
lished, I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  to 
madness,  step  by  step.  But  though  the  main  inci- 
dents are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  is  of 
my  own  invention :  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at 
least  equivalent  u>  it.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  pre- 
sent an  instance  of  the  same  causes  acting  upmn  the 
mind  to  the  production  of  conduct  as  wild  as  that  of 
madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  Reason  or  the  Understanding :  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars. 
But  in  truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest, 
and  needs  no  philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  im- 
pressive. The  account  was  published  in  the  city  in 
which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the  same  year  I 
read  it,  when  I  was  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
oade  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  ihough  I  re- 
late it  in  my  own  language,  and  with  my  own  feel- 
mgs^and  in  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  my  recollection, 
I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  in  all 
important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  enviably  d\a\in^u\&Vved  b^ 


the  ▼irtnous  and  primitiTe 

and  bythepaientalcfaaiacleraf  tbairaevenli 

moiiB.    Aa  excepciooa,  howerc 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  poiaooed  by  French 

the  concourse  of  gameaten  and  abaipen;  mi  ll» 

deeenre  a  better  frte  than  to  haTe  ifaeir  fivai  ^ 
propertiea  under  the  gnardiandiip  of  a  weifcli  ^ 
motnleas  oligarchy,  pfond  from  ignofanea,  aid  w 
maining  ignorant  throogfa  pride.  It  ia  fioM  Ike  mJ 
States  of  Gennany,  that  our  wiitera  oo  polxiieal  •e* 
omy  might  draw  their  most  forctbto  malBDeai  of  » 
tnaily  oppreasiTe,  and  even  mortal  tOTatirw,  aad  pm 
the  dearest  inrighl  into  the  caoaea  and  cacvrnt/^am 
of  the  ininry.  One  other  remark,  and  I  pmeaad  H 
the  Btoiy.  I  well  remember,  that  tbe  eYcat  I  m 
about  to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  aevetal  of  lheO» 
man  periodical  publications,  the  most  paaaiaoate  (Hi 
in  more  than  one  instance,  blasphemoos)  dephwa 
tions,  concerning  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  loonl 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  iojurtioe 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  BA 
assuredly,  every  one  of  my  readers,  however  de^ 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  poor  suflerers.  will  it 
once  answer  all  such  declamations  by  the  simple  r^ 
flection,  that  rK>  one  of  these  awful  events  coald  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  ko- 
mane  government,  and  that  men  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  Providence  for  evils  which  they 
selves  are  competent  to  remedy  by  mere 
sense,  jomed  with  mere  common  humanity. 

Maria  Eleonora  Schoning  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Nuremberg  wire-drawer.  She  received  her  no- 
happy  existence  at  the  price  of  her  mother's  life,  tnd 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as  the  nlc 
mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent  Froa 
her  thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  &• 
ther's  sick-bed,  the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs :  and  beheld  the  arch  of  heaven  onlj 
when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medicines.  The  di^ 
charge  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  hor 
time  and  all  her  thoughts.  She  was  his  only  num. 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  livcxi  without  a  iff- 
vacit    She  prepared  his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  hii 
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•ching  limbs,  and  though  weak  and  delicate  from 
constant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her 
nrms,  from  the  halnt  of  lifting  her  old  and  aufiering 
fiither  out  of  and  into  his  bed  of  pain.  Thua  passed 
away  her  early  youth  in  sorrow:  she  grew  up  in 
tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of  youth,  and  its 
more  dehghtful  schemes  and  imaginations.  She  was 
not.  however,  unhappy:  she  attributed,  indeed,  no 
merit  to  herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason 
were  they  the  more  her  reward.  The  peace  which 
passeUt  all  undemanding,  disclosed  itself  in  all  her 
looks  and  movements.  It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight ;  and  her  voice, 
which  was  naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came 
fiom  her,  like  the  fine  flute-tones  of  a  masterly  per- 
ibrTDer  which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  distance, 
seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  instrument.  If  jrou  had  listened  to  it 
in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the 
activity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  are  sos- 
fwoded,  and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  round,  instead 
of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring 
I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
loond  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  within  a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an 
mneen  nightingale  was  piping  its  sweetest  notes) — ^in 
Hich  a  mood  yon  might  have  half-fancied,  haif^felt, 
that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — that 
It  was  a  living  something,  whose  mode  of  existence 
was  fi>r  the  ear  only :  so  deep  was  her  resignation, 
m  entirely  had  it  become  the  unconscious  habit  of 
her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or  said,  to  perfectly 
were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance  without 
eflbrt  and  without  the  appearance  of  efibrt!  Her 
dying  father's  last  words,  addressed  to  Uie  clergyman 
who  attended  him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that 
during  his  long  and  sore  trial  his  good  Maria  had  be- 
haved to  him  like  an  angel:  that  the  most  disagrees^ 
Ue  offices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and  sex, 
had  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and 
that  whenever  his  eye  had  met  her's,  he  had  been 
sore  to  see  in  it  either  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden 
■mile  expressive  of  her  afiection  and  wish  to  cheer 
him.  God  (said  he)  will  reward  the  good  girl  for  all 
her  long  duti  fulness  to  me !  He  departed  during  the 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  Uiese  his  last  words. 
His  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  eternity ;  but  for  this 
world  the  prayer  of  the  dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sate  aiu^  ept  by  the  grave,  which  now  coI^ 
tained  her  father,  tier  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which 
she  was  linked  to  life.  But  while  yet  the  last  sound 
of  his  death-bell  was  murmuring  away  in  the  air,  she 
wras  obliged  to  return  with  two  Revenue  Officers, 
who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and 
fhmi  them  to  discover  whether  he  had  alwajrs  given 
in  his  income,  and  paid  the  yearly  income  tax  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  his  property.* 

*  Thk  tax  called  the  Lotnnff  or  Rantom,  in  Nurembarff, 
was  at  tint  a  voluotarr  contribution :  ererj  one  f ave  so- 
ooniinf  to  his  liking  or  eireomttancM  ;  bat  in  the  beginninc 
of  the  ISth  ceatnrj  the  heavy  contribution  levied  for  the  ssr 


After  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  thnngh 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  oflkers  finmd,  or 
pretended  to  find,  sufficient  prooft,  that  the  deceased 
had  not  paid  his  tax  proportionably,  which  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the  eflects  under  lock  and 
seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden  to  retue  to 
an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  had  decided 
on  the  afliur.  Bred  up  in  sufilering,  and  habituated 
to  immediate  compliance,  the  afifrighted  and  weeping 
maiden  obeyed.  She  hastened  to  the  empty  garret, 
while  the  Revenue  Officers  placed  the  lock  aiid  seal 
upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the  pa- 
pers to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  &int  Maria,  ex- 
hausted with  weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  her  bed :  uit  she  found  the  door  of 
her  chamber  sealed  up  and  must  pass  Uie  night  on 
the  floor  of  the  garret  The  officers  had  had  the  hu- 
manity to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  sev- 
eral days,  till  the  officers  returned  with  an  order  that 
Maria  Elxonora  Schonxno  should  leave  the  hoiae 
without  delay,  the  commission  Court  having  oonfii- 
cated  the  whole  property  to  the  City  Treasury.  The 
fiither  before  he  was  bed-ridden  had  never  possossed 
any  considerable  property ;  but  yet,  by  his  indnstiy, 
had  been  able  not  only  to  keep  himself  firee  fiom 
debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the  evil  day. 
Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  yean  of  sick- 
ness, had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still 
eitough  remained  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter 
from  immediate  want,  but  likewise  to  maintain  her 
till  she  could  get  into  some  service  or  employment, 
and  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  bear  up 
against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  the 
dying  father  comforted  himielf,  and  this  hope  too 
proved  vain ! 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of 
sorrow  and  privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the 
commissioners  in  her  own  behalf;  but  these  were,  as 
is  mostly  the  case  on  the  Continent,  advocates — the 
most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society,  harden- 
ed by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldcnn  supe- 
rior in  moral  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old 
Bailey  attorneys.  She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not 
a  word  could  she  say  for  herself  Her  tears  and  in- 
articulate sounds — for  these  her  judges  had  no  ean 
or^  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged 
dove  fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betook 
herself  to  her  home,  and  found  the  house-door  too 
now  shut  upon  her.    Her  whole  wealth  consisted  in 

vice  of  the  empire,  forced  the  roagistratea  to  determine  the 
proportions  and  make  the  payment  compulsory.  At  the  tioae 
in  which  this  event  took  place,  1787,  every  citisen  most  year- 
ly take  what  was  called  his  Ransom  Oath  (Losungseid)  that 
the  sum  paid  by  him  had  been  in  the  strict  determinate  pro- 
portion to  his  property.  On  the  death  of  any  citisen,  the 
Kaosom  Office,  or  commissioners  for  this  income  or  property 
tax,  possess  the  right  to  examine  his  books  and  papers,  and 
to  compare  bis  yearly  payment  as  found  in  their  registets  with 
the  property  he  appears  to  have  possessed  during  that  time. 
If  any  disproportion  appeared,  if  the  yearly  declaratiou  of 
the  deceased  should  have  been  inaccurate  in  the  least  degree, 
his  whole  effects  are  confiscated,  and  though  he  should  have 
left  wife  and  chiM  the  state  traasory  beoones  his  heir 
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th0  dochfls  ihe  wore.  She  had  do  relatiora  to  whom 
■he  oould  apply*  Tor  ihoae  (rf'her  mother  bad  diacUum- 
ed  all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  lather  waa  a 
Nether  Soion  by  birth.  She  had  do  acquaintance. 
lor  all  the  iriendii  of  old  Schoamg  had  ibnaken  him 
in  the  fint  year  of  hia  aickneai.  She  had  no  play«fel- 
low.  for  who  waa  likely  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  a  nuive  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  7  Surely,  ainoe 
the  creation  never  waa  a  human  being  more  aolitary 
and  ibnaken,  than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  thai 
now  roamed  about  friendlea  in  a  populous  city,  to 
the  whole  of  whose  inhalnlants  her  filial  tenderoess, 
her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft  yet 
difficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  llie  model 

"  Bui  bomcleat  netr  a  thonuDd  bomeg  abe  «tood, 
Aad  near  s  ibouaand  tablM  pmed  and  wanted  food  !'* 

The  oi^t  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  shelter.  She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  the  St. 
James*  Church  in  Nuremburg,  where  the  body  of  her 
fiuher  rested.  Upon  the  yet  grassless  grave  she 
threw  heiielf  down;  and  could  anguish  have  pre* 
▼ailed  over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  m  heaven, 
llie  day  came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltleai, 
this  good  being,  stole  away  from  the  crowd  that  be- 
gan to  pass  through  the  church-yard,  and  hastening 
through  the  streets  to  the  city  gale,  she  hid  herself 
behirid  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept 
away  the  second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening 
cloaed  in :  the  pang  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid 
the  dull  aching  of  self-wearied  anguish,  and  drove 
the  suflerer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yet  what  could 
she  gain  there  ?  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  lo  her 
innocent  mind.  Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was 
going,  or  why  ohe  went,  she  found  herKif  once  more 
by  her  fathoro  grave,  q»  the  Ia.«t  relict  of  evening 
fadeti  away  in  the  horizon.  I  have  8ate  fur  some  min- 
utes with  my  [>cn  renting :  1  can  scarce  summon  the 
coiinige  to  tell,  what  I  Kcarce  know,  whether  1  ought 
to  tell.  Were  1  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader 
might  juNtly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and 
most  certainly  would  have  abundant  right  to  reitent 
such  an  incident.  ai4  an  outrage  wantonly  ofIi>red  to 
his  imazination.  As  I  think  of  the  cinMimstance,  it 
seems  m(»re  like  a  (JiMtemi>ered  dream :  but  alas !  what 
is  guilt  so  detcfilahle  other  than  a  dream  of  madnees, 
that  worst  mndne»).  the  madness  of  the  heart  1  I  can- 
not hut  l)f'lieve,  that  the  dark  and  reKtlcM  patwionf* 
muflt  firwt  ha\e  drawn  the  mind  in  uixm  themselves, 
and  as  with  the  (■onfiifion  of  imperfect  Mleep,  have  in 
come  Hlnin<;e  manner  taken  away  the  notwo  of  reality, 
in  order  to  rcndt^r  it  jMissihle  fi)r  a  humnn  being  to 
per(i«>lnite  wlwit  it  is  to«)  certain  that  human  I)eing8 
Irive  |)i'rj>elrale<l.  Tlie  cliurcli-yards  in  nwwt  of  the 
(lenn.'in  cities  and  t(M)  often,  I  fear,  in  those  of  our 
own  niunlrv,  are  not  more  injurious  to  liealth  than  to 
morality.  Their  fi>rmer  venerable  character  is  no 
more.  The  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  su- 
jierKtitions,  an<l  their  darknew  and  lonelinenM  tempt 
worse  HpirilN  to  n)am  in  them  than  those  whoj*o  night- 
ly wandrrirmH  ap[rfillrd  the  l)elie\ing  hearts  of  our 
brave  fi)n>fathi>rMl  It  wns  cloco  by  the  new-made 
grave  of  her  father,  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daugh- 


ter became  the  victim  to  braial  Tiolcfxc.  iriM 
weeping  and  watching  aikI  ooUI  aikI  hnnier  badia 
dered  her  utterly  unable  to  rfaisf  The  mnwurlii 
her  in  a  trance  of  atape&ctiocu  and  into  her  i^ 
band,  which  she  had  denebed  oooTulsiTely.  k  W 
forced  a  halfdollar. 

I 

It  was  one  of  the  darkeat  nigfalaaf  aotamn:  iati 
deep  and  dead  silence  the  only  aoonds  audible  wm    - 
the  alow,  blunt  ticking  of  ihe  chorrii  clock,  and  tm 
and  tlien  the  sinking  down  of  booca  in  Ihe  n^  ck» 
nel  house.    Maria,  when  ahe  had  in  aome  degnt  » 
covered  her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  aU 
— not  her  innocence  had   been  aachficcd.  hut  Aa 
which,  from  the  frequent  admonitions,  and  aliHaiAi 
dying  words  of  her  fiather,  ahe  had  been  accmoaii 
to  consider  as  such.    GuilUcsa,  ahe  felt  the  psoptf 
guilt,  and  still  continued  to  graap  the  coin,  wbickte 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  angaahiias 
as  if  itbad  been  indeed  the  wagca  of  volnniaiy  pi» 
titution.    Giddy  and  faint  from  want  of  feed,  ki 
brain  became  feverish  fitjm  aleeplcaaneas,  and  Ail 
uneiampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  ompb 
cation  and  entanglement  of  misery  in  vmntjlikt 
imagined  that  she  heard  her  &ther*a  voice  baSdiagki 
leave  hit  sight.    His  last  bleaaioga  had  been  caaA* 
tional,  fiur  in  his  last  boura  he  had  told  her.  tlM  At 
loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  rest  qaitf  ii 
his  grave.    Ilia  last  blessing*  now  aounded  ia  ki 
ears  like  corses,  and  she  fled  Ifom  the  church- j«<a 
if  a  demon  had  been  chaaing  her;  and  haityBi 
along  the  streets,  through  which  it  b  probable  her a^ 
cursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  ofdo^ 
step*  to  hii  place  of  rest  and  security,  ahe  was  wtad 
by  the  watchman  of  the  night — a  welcome  pnj,u 
they  receive  in   Nuremburg  half  a  gulden  from  At 
police  chest,  for  every  wonrm  that  they  find  m  tht 
streets  aAer  ten  o'clock  at  night.     It  wa*  mldJiigbiL 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  next  walch-h<itL«e. 

The  sitting  magi^trate.  before  \%hiini  ^he  wotcv- 

*  It  must  mirely  hii%-e  Hmii  nfiifr  heiirinir  nr  o!*  vitMMSf 
■onH*  ■iniilar  evfni  or  •icvite  uf  wretch«Mn--«*,     hi:  Ukr  s»: 
el<M|uent  of  our  Wntern   f|h:it|   almost  laiii  (ir  r.ur   PwCB 
J'-Tfvnj  Taylor,  wroti*  I  hi*    fillitwine    parafrnph.  wtrh  r 
k;aiit  in  LonKinuii'i  tvnnti  nf  thi>  Mitrd,  wo  m.iy  i<ia?r  acfff 
the  m«iM  swhfime  piifHacrii  in  Knirlwh  Liifraiur*.    "HctM 
'»  no  fool,  but  can  cnnoulcr  wiiutlr.  if  Ih*  Ih*  it.  i>ir^  «i!h  'at 
world  wc  tifvA  nut  dt^pair  liui  flint  a  witty  innii  ii.i<h!  reft* 
rile  him  with  inrtiiiP!*,  and  ■■  akc  him  thirk  rl-ar-.tshy  i/ :hr 
rark.  and  b«>  bromrht  to  admire  the  hnrmtmy  tha*  m  e>a^e* 
a  hi-nl  of  tftfiinf  Mtilvit  whi'O  they  n,\^   ihnr  liriue-'t  i^ 
bhiod  III  ihi-ir  iiiidnt::ht  rt  v«!>a.     Tiie  rroaiK  nt   a  'Lin  »  t& 
ofihp  monc  an*  wnr.-i>  than  all  ihi-<<«> ;   and  th^  <1i«';sc'['iai6r 
a  tntulilfd  ctiprTipiiri*  arp  wiir^*   thin    lhi>««*  ^  ruin*  -  4iivS 
a  enrrlr$f  mtrrp  tinnrr  ijt  troritt    thnm  all  tkU.    FSul:fn 
ctiuld  fiom  one  of  the  bal<k>iiii.Mit«  of'  Ht>a«-(.'ri  (-[•) ,  ba«  nuf      , 
inon  and  wnmpii  ut  thi^  time  he  fiintinc  and  d*irix  fvr  vtf      j 
of  broad,  hnw    mniiy   yuun^    nn**n   arc   hi-wn  liowa  ty  (fee 
■word  of  wiir;  Iiom'  mtny  orphan*  arc  iutw«i<v[>;Br  pnr  te 
Bra%r«  of  ihi-ir  fHihi^r.  by  wh«>M'  life  thry  wcr*-  t-iij^lrJ  i>>Mi 
if  wi>  roiild  but  Iwar  huw  many  inarinrr«  and  p^j^^^^icrn  W 
at  Ihi^  pri'M'nt  tiriir  in  a  htorin,  aiMi   »hrirk  out  l-^iiu'«  iH? 
k«M'l  dnnlifH  H^Hinift  a  rock,  or  hiiltrua  under  ihcm  :  how  sm 
people  there  are  that  wpepwith  want,  and  are  niai:  vidian 
pn-anion.  or  arc  doniterHie  by  a  too  quirk  a^n^e  of  a  c-.«<u 
infeliciiy  :  in  all  n;n>Min  wo  vhould   he  iclad  tu  t<>i-4ircr^ 
noito  and  participation  of  *o  nnany  eviU.    Thn  u  a  pb<v^ 
•orrow  and  toart.  of  creat  evila  and  oioatant  rataoiiiM  k 
iifl  rfmove  hence,  at  k'Ut  in  afiVclion*  and  prvparaUuM  d 

miod. //tf/y  Vwing,  Chap.  1.  Sect.  S. 
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the  neit  morniog,  praAoed  his  qaettioo  with  the 
opprobriouB  title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  moet 
hudeneil  ■treet-welken,  and  whioh  man  bora  of 
■hould  not  addre«  even  to  thete.  were  it  bat 
own  sake.    The  frightful  name  awakened  the 
orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back 
the  oonscioosnesB  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  tiie 
Hoee  likewise  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her  helplessness. 
The  cold  hand  of  death  seemed  to  grssp  her,  she 
ftinted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was  not  without 
iiflkuity  recovered.    The  magistrate  was  so  ftr  soA- 
l,  and  only  so  ftr,  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  pre- 
;  but  with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House 
of  Correction  if  she  were  brought  before  him  a  se- 
•ood  time.    The  idea  of  her  own  iraiooence  now  be* 
mMom  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  but  mingling  with  the 
Aougfat  of  her  utter  forlornness,  and  the  image  of  her 
wmgry  father,  and  doubtless  still  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
dsiment,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  drowning  her* 
in  the  river  Pegnitx — in  order  (for  this  was  the 
which  her  foncy  had  taken)  to  throw  herself 
her  fother's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to 
in  the  World  of  Spirits.    She  hoped  that  her  fa- 
would  speak  for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she 
aboaU  be  forgiven.    But  as  she  was  passing  through 
Aoaoburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's  wife,  vi:|io 
4ving  the  life-time  of  her  fether  had  been  occasion- 
ally  employed  in  the  house  as  a  char-woman.    This 
foor  woman  was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel, 
•nd  more  disordered  looks  of  her  young  mistress,  and 
qmatinned  her  with  such  an  anxious  and  heartfelt 
iHMieraess,  as  at  once  brought  back  the  poor  orphan 
It  her  natural  feetings  nnd  i|f|l  obligatMOs  of  religion. 
At  m  frightened  child  thfows  itwlf  into  the  arms  of 
ili  mother,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half 
Irila  amid  lote'^hat  has  haf^iened  to  it,  so  did  she 
te>w  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  who  had 
iMlared  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her  since  her 
fether's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related 
what  she  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to 
kuwe  dooe,  told  her  all  her  afflieUcn  ctnd  mitenft  the 
marmmood  and  (As  gaU!    Her  kind-hearted  friend 
mmglad  tears  with  tears,  pressed  the  poor  forBaken- 
Qoe  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out 
of  the  hymn-book ;  and  with  the  most  aflectionate 
ODtveaties  coloured  her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose, 
ftr  lliat  life  was  short,  and  heaven  was  for  ever. 
BCaria  had  been  bred  up  m  the  fear  of  God :  she 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose, 
followed  her  friend  Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  ber  guardian  angel,  to  her  home  hard  by.    The 
moment  she  entered  the  door  she  sank  down  and  lay 
at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
ptooe  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.    As 
wfaan  a  withered  leaf^  that  has  been  long  whirled 
about  by  the  gusts  of  autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave 
or  boUow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  looks 
iIm  very  image  of  quiet— euch  might  this  poor  orphan 
appear  to  die  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend 
mllmg  to  comfort  her,  all  that  she  could :  but  the 
DoUe-hearted  Harlin  was  herself  a  daughter  of  eala- 
adty,  one  who  ftom  year  to  year  must  lie  down  in 
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weariness  and  rim  up  to  labor;  for  whom  this  world 
providm  no  other  comfort  but  sleep  which  enaUm 
them  to  fbiget  it;  no  other  pfay^cian  but  death, 
which  takes  them  out  of  it!  She  wm  married  to  one 
of  the  dty  guards,  who,  like  Maria's  fether,  had  been 
long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him,  herself)  and  two  lit* 
tie  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washii^  and 
diaring  ;*  and  sometime  afler  Maria  had  been  domea> 
ticated  with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself 
had  been  once  driven  to  a  desperate  thought  by  the 
cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
one  of  the  little  ones,  and  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  had 
eonceived,  all  would  be  well  provided  for;  the  swv 
vivingchiki  would  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her  husband  into  the 
Hoqntal ;  while  she  herself  would  have  atoned  for 
her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the 
child  that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into 
a  state  of  bliss.  All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and 
those  tragic  ideas  left  but  too  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  Weeks  afler,  she  herself  m- 
nev?ed  the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  benfr- 
fectrem  her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
fiir  one  human  being  to  take  away  the  life  of  another, 
mpecially  that  of  an  innocent  little  child.  For  that 
reason,  replied  Harlin,  becaom  it  was  m  innocent 
and  m  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
world.  Thinkest  thou  then  that  I  would  have  my 
head  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  ?  There- 
fore it  wm  little  Nan,  that  I  meant  to  have  taken 
with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always  m  sweet  and  pa- 
tiei^t ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and  naughty 
tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  worid.  This  vnis  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence, 
then  passionately  snatched  the  children  up  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  would  protect  them  against  their  own 
mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  fay  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off 
absolute  want  As  a  little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  sin, 
though  in  his  thirteenth  year)  once  told  me  of  him- 
self, as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken,  in  the 
Hartz  Forest,  they  had  hut**UitU  qf  that,  of  vAich  a 
great  deal  tellt  but  for  Uule."  But  now  came  the  se- 
cond winter,  and  with  it  came  bad  times,  a  season  of 
trouble  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  household.  The 
wife  now  fell  sick:  too  constant  and  too  hard  labor, 
too  scanty  and  too  innutritious  food,  had  gradually 
vrasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her 
eflbrts  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their 
virashing  which  they  took  in ;  but  the  task  wm  above 
her  powers.  Besides,  she  was  m  timid  and  so  agi- 
tated at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  sometimes,  with 
the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  employment 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  lesst  value  which 
they  possessed  vnis  sold  off,  except  the  bed  on  which 
the  husband  lay.  He  died  just  before  the  approach 
of  spring ;  but  about  the  same  time  the  wife  gave 

*  I  am  ignorant,  whether  thece  bo  any  elsaaical  aathority 
fbr  this  word ;  bot  I  know  no  oilier  word  that  ezprams  oc 
esaioBal  day  tabor  la  the  hoosts  of  olfasn. 
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■gM  of  oonvtieacence.  The  phynciui,  tboagb  •!- 
raort  H  poor  an  hit  patienti,  had  been  kind  to  them : 
■ilver  and  gold  had  he  none,  bat  he  occasionally 
brought  a  little  wine,  and  often  asMired  them  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recovery,  bat 
better  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Har- 
lin's  spirits  sank,  and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she 
became  more  melancholy,  silent,  and  self-involved. 
And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind  was  incessantly 
racked  by  the  frightful  ap[Hehenaion,  that  her  friend 
might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her 
fonner  purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  fond 
of  the  two  children  as  if  she  had  borne  them  under 
her  own  heart ;  but  the  jeopardy  in  which  she  con- 
ceived her  friend's  talvaticn  to  stand — tkU  was  her 
predominant  thought  For  all  the  hopes  and  fears, 
which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  were  trans- 
ferred, by  Maria,  to  her  notions  and  images  of  a 
future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening, 
Maria  started  up  uid  suddenly  left  the  house.  The 
last  morsel  of  food  had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two 
diildren  for  their  breakfast ;  and  for  the  last  hour  or 
more  the  little  boy  had  been  crying  for  hunger, 
while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  face  in 
Maria's  lop.  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her 
knees,  in  order  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  dull  the 
aching  from  emptiness.  The  tender-hearted  and  vis- 
ionary maiden  had  watched  the  mother's  eye,  and 
had  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and  steady  looks 
according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusias- 
tic thought,  that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  offer 
her  own  soul  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  her 
friend.  The  money,  which  had  been  left  in  her  hand, 
flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single  uncon- 
nected irange:  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering 
with  cold,  she  sallied  ibrth  —  in  search  of  guilt  I 
Awful  are  the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme,  and  in 
his  severest  judgments  the  hand  of  mercy  ia  visible. 
It  was  a  night  £o  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  or  rather 
rain  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished  wolf 
would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl 
more  fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria!  thou 
wert  kneeling  in  pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy 
lather,  and  thou  becamest  the  prey  of  a  monster! 
Innocent  thou  wert  and  without  guilt  didst  thou  re- 
main. Now  thou  goest  forth  of  thy  own  accord — but 
God  will  have  pity  on  thee!  Poor  bewildered  inno-  j 
cent!  in  thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  evil  which  thou  wentest  forth  to 
brave !  To  save  the  soul  of  thy  friend  was  the  dream 
of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wert  again  appre- 
hended as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensuality,  at  the 
moment  when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied 
with  the  glorified  forms  of  thy  friend  and  of  her  little 
ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Re- 
deemer ! 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  her  a  new  mean  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose :  and  she  replied  to  the  night-watch,  who 


with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her  expect  oo  the  ■■■ 
the  immanly  punishment,  which  to  the  di^pntf 
human  nature  the  laws  of  Protestant  Milti|k 
even  those  of  our  own  country,)  inflict  oo  kwAw 
grants,  that  she  came  to  deliver  herself  o^  a « 
infanticide.    She  was  instantly  taken  befbniki^^ 
istrate,  through  as  wild  and  pU3e$i  a  dan  mm 
pelted  on  a  houseless  head!  through  aibkekiri 
**tifrann(nt8a  nighU**  as  ever  aided  the  worbytfi 
heated  brain !    Here  she  confessed  that  ihe  y  ha 
delivered  of  an  infiint  by  the  soldier's  inle.  lUk    , 
that  she  deprived  it  of  life  in  the  pmenoeef  ftdk    | 
and  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  niA  \Kt,tk    | 
that  Harlin  had  buried  it  somewhere  io  ibeinoiki  \ 
whero  she  knew  not    During  this  strup  irii  ii    | 
appeared  to  listen  with  a  miiture  of  fear  lod  «ii» 
tion,  to  the  howling  of  the  wind;  aod  wnrai 
could  a  confession  of  real  guilt  have  btoi  wm 
panied  by  a  more  dreadfully  appropriate  wmL  H 
the  moment  of  her  apprebeniion  she  hid  fimiili 
scheme  of  helping  her  friend  out  of  the  mild  ill 
state  of  innocence.    When  the  soldier^ifridivai 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  ltticrU» 
peated  her  confession  to  her  face,  Hariin  smMli 
these  words,  *«For  God's  sake,  Maria!  howkMl 
4p0erved  this  of  thteV*    Then  turning  lotbeHp 
trate,  said,  "  I  know  nothing  of  this.*'   Thima  ii 
sole  answer  which  she  gave,  and  not  motto  «d 
could  they  extort  from  her.    The  instnuMoferfl* 
ture  were  brought,  and  Harlin  was  waned,  ii>f 
she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  accoid,  ihi  1^ 
would  be  immediately  forced  from  her.  ThiiMBi 
convulsed  Maria  Schoning  with  afiiright:  btf  ii> 
tion  had  been  to  emancipate  henelf  sod  btf  M 
from  a  life  of  unmixed  sufiering,  witboat  die  (OB 
of  suicide  in  either,  and  with  no  guilt  at  ail  on  Ik  j  ^ 
part  of  her  friend.    The  thought  of  her  frieDd'i  bei^ 
put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.  Wd^    ,. 
and  eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  haodi,  aMr    j, 
bound  in  preparation  for  the  torture— ihe  pn**    ^ 
them  in  agony  between  her  own,  and  «aid  lo  fc»     ^ 
"  Anna !  confess  it !     Anna,  dear  Anna!  it  will  ^     ^ 
be  well  with  all  of  us!  and  Frank  and  little-^     ^ 
will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  House!  Mana'ittfc*     j^ 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  d**     ^ 
dow's  mind,  she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kisied  3h»     ^ 
repeatedly,  and  then  serenely  turning  herfcceio*     ^ 
judge,  acknowledged  that  she  had  added  totl*P"     ^ 
by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her  friend  hada*     ^^ 
hod  been  true,  save  only  that  the  had  ihrow  ■     \ 
dead  infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  i*  • 
wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  «•  ■'F 
both  persevered  in  their  common  confcw<«,d*^ 
cess  was  soon  made  out  and  the  condemw**  *' 
lowed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by  T^bi**  *y 
were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword.  «**"*  i 
ed  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one-  **  r 
morning  of  the  execution,  the  delinqueaii  «•  ^ 
brought  together,  in  order  that  they  might  bei**  4 
ciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in  common  ?»*?•''  ;  <■ 
forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Maria's  thoughts  took  another  toifr  ^ 
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It  her  benefactroM,  that  so  very  good  a  wo* 
)uld  be  violently  put  out  bfhfe,  and  this  with 
3y  on  hor  name  which  would  cling  for  ever 
ttle  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her  own  ex- 
lesire  to  die  scarcely  i»«vented  her  from  dis- 
r  the  whole  plan ;  and  when  HarUn  was  left 
ith  her.  and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and 
ate  look,  her  fortitude  was  dissolved:  she 
JO  a  loud  and  passionate  weejung,  and  throw* 
«lf  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive 
f  entreated  her  forgiveness.    Harlin  pressed 

agonized  girl  to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mo* 
i  kissed  and  fondled  her  wet  cheeks,  and  in 
:  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured  her,  that 
u  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of 
todness  to  remove  her  at  once  from  a  nuaera- 
d  and  from  the  temptation  of  committing  a 
rime.  In  vain!  Her  repeated  promises  that 
Id  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
fy  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at 
le  presence  of  a  clergyman  and  the  prepara- 
receiving  the  sacrament  occasioned  the  wi- 
iddress  her  thus — "See,  Maria!  this  is  the 
i  Blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away  all  sin! 
irtake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  full 
xod  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  hap- 
These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheer- 
t,  and  accompanied  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
^mess  and  serenity,  brought  back  peace  for 
to  her  troubled  spirit    They  communicated 

and  on  parting,  the  magnanimous  woman 
re  embraced  her  young  friend :  then  stretch* 
tand  toward  Heaven,  said,  **  Be  tranquil,  Ma- 
o-morrow morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our 
ita/  here  behind  us." 

'n  to  the  scene  of  execution :  for  I  anticipate 
9r's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  own 
ierene  and  with  unaltered  countenance  the 
ded  Harlin  heard  the  strokes  of  the  deatb- 
d  before  the  scaflbld  while  the  staff  was  bro- 

her.  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps,  all 
'Oadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which 
KiQore  distant  from  fear  than  fiom  defiance 
Ado.  Altogether  difierent  was  the  state  of 
*ia :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  agonizing 
2«  that  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  mur- 

her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staj^ered 
the  scaffi>ld,  and  stumbled  up  the  steps. 
'  Qrlin,  who  went  first,  at  every  step  turned 

round  and  still  whispered  to  her,  raising  her 

heaven, — **  but  a  few  minutes,  Maria !  and 

^ere !"    On  the  scafifold  she  again  bade  her 

again  repeating,  "Dear  Maria!  but  one 

low,  and  we  are  together  with  God."    But 

^  knelt  down  and  her  neck  was  bared  for 

Q,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  selPcommand,  and 

•ud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold 

Murder  the  innocent    "She  is  innocent!    I 

He  false  witness !  I  alone  am  the  mordereasf' 

>d  herself  now  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner, 

ir  at  those  of  the  clergyman,  and  conjured 
Br 


them  to  stop  the  execntioD :  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  invented  by  herself;  that  ahe  had  never  brought 
forth,  much  leas  de8tr03red  an  in&nt;  that  for  her 
frieikd*s  sake  she  had  made  this  discovery ;  that  for 
herself  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  if 
they  would  take  away  her  friend,  and  promise  to  free 
her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony  of  having  murdered 
her  friend  by  folse  witness.  The  executioner  asked 
Harhn,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  SchrK, 
ning  had  said.  The  Heroine  answered  with  mani- 
fest  reluctance:  ''most  assuredly  she  has  said  tha 
truth :  I  confessed  myself  guilty,  because  I  wished  to 
die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us :  and  now  that 
my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  life— but  any  wretchedness  is 
to  be  endured  rather  than  that  poor  creature  should 
be  hurried  out  of  the' world  in  a  state  of  despair.*' 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to 
suspend  the  execution:  a  report  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sembled magistrates,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bitter  words  for  her 
former  false  confession.  "  What,"  she  replied  stem-^ 
ly,  but  without  anger,  "  what  could  the  tmth  have 
availed?  Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I 
did  deny  it :  my  assurance  was  pronounced  an  impu- 
dent lie :  I  was  already  bound  for  the  torture,  and  so 
bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started,  and  one 
of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  have  roe  stretched  till  the  sun  ahone 
through  me!  and  that  then  I  should  cry  out.  Yea, 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  priest  was  hard-hearted 
or  superstitious  enough  to  continue  his  reproofs,  to 
which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further  an- 
swer. The  other  clergyman,  however,  was  both 
more  rational  and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in 
silencing  his  colleague,  and  the  former  half  of  the 
long  hour,  which  the  magistrates  took  in  making 
speeches  on  the  impnAability  of  the  tale  instead  of 
re-examining  the  culprits  in  person,  be  employed  in 
gaining  from  the  widow  a  connected  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  in  listening  occasionally  to 
Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her  friend's 
goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an 
influx  of  lifo  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her 
mind,  both  that  she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from 
death  and  was  about  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  her  pur 
pose  by  her  own  executicm.  For  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  All  which  during  the  deep  silence  of 
this  interval  could  be  heard,  was  one  exclamation  of 
Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — ^"  Oh,  Maria !  Maria ! 
couldst  thou  have  kept  up  thy  courage  but  for  ano- 
ther minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven! 
The  messenger  came  beck  with  an  order  from  the 
magistrates— —to  proceed  with  the  execution !  With 
re*aniraated  countenance  Harlin  placed  her  neck  on 
the  block,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  execu* 
tioner  fiunted  after  the  blow,  and  the  under-hangman 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place.    He  was  not  wanted. 
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Maria  wai  already  gone :  her  body  wa*  ibund  aa  cold 
aa  if  she  had  been  dead  for  some  houn.  The  flower 
bad  been  mapped  in  the  itorm,  before  the  icytbe  of 
tioleoce  could  come  near  it 


ESSAY  II. 


Tht  HWtory  of  Tinm  repraMateih  the  mai nitude  of  artiom 
and  Ihe  public  fum  or  deponment  of  pertoM.  ami  paiteth 
over  in  lileiice  the  imaller  patMitea  and  moiiou  of  men 
and  matter!.  But  uch  being  the  workmanrhip  of  God. 
that  he  doth  hang  the  rrc*te«t  weight  upon  the  smalleat 
wirca.  maxima  e  miaimia  auipciideoi :  it  comn  therefore  to 
paai,  that  Uiatoriei  do  rather  ael  forth  the  pomp  of  buiineM 
than  the  true  and  inward  leaorta  thereof.  Bui  Live*,  if 
ther  be  well  written,  prop^mnding  to  tMemnflrm  a  person 
tm  rrprtMent  in  whoB  actiona  both  greater  and  •mailer,  pub- 
lie  and  priTate,  faara  a  eommiztore,  murt  of  oece«ity  eon- 
tain  a  more  true,  native,  and  h«-elj  reprpaentatioa. 

LORD  BACX)N. 


Mankind  in  general  are  bo  little  in  the  habit  of 
looking  steadily  at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing 
the  wofdg  by  which  they  eipreas  ir,  that  the  writer, 
who  ia  careful  to  do  both,  will  sometimet  mislead  his 
readers  through  the  veiy  excellence  which  qualifies 
him  to  be  Iheir  instructor :  and  this  with  no  other 
fault  on  his  part,  than  the  roiMlest  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing in  those,  to  whom  he  addrewes  himself,  an  intel- 
lect as  waichful  as  his  own.  The  inattentive  Reader 
adopts  as  unrunditionally  true,  or  pcHmps  rails  at  his 
Author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  exami- 
nation would  be  found  to  have  been  dulv  limited,  and 
would  so  have  been  understood,  if  opaque  Fpots  and 
false  refrartioiis  were  as  mre  in  iho  lueiital  as  in  the 
bodily  eye.  The  inultn.  i«>r  iasuinrr,  to  this  Paper 
has  more  than  niice  H^rvcnl  ns  an  excuse  mid  authori- 
ty  for  huge  vdlumes  of  bioi^raphirnl  niinudo',  which 
renders  the  real  character  almost  invi.<>ibIo,  like  cloudci 
of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  tlie  conntorfril  frankincense 
which  ?moke-blncks  the  favorite  idol  of  a  Catholic 
villa^re.  Yet  Lord  Baci^n.  by  the  wonls  which  I  have 
marked  in  italics,  evidently  confines  the  Biographer 
to  such  fact!*  aa  arc  cither  susceptible  of  some  useful 
general  inference,  or  tend  to  illu.'?irate  tho!>e  qualities 
which  distinguish  tlie  subject  uf  them  fnnn  ordinary 
men;  while  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to 
guanl  the  Historian  against  considering,  as  trifles,  all 
that  might  appear  so  to  those  who  rct^tgnize  no  great- 
ness in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any 
incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its  ex- 
ternal accompaniments.  Things  ap^^rently  insignifi- 
cant are  recommended  to  our  notice,  not  fur  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  influences  on 
things  of  impttrtancc;  in  other  wonis,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearance  only. 

An  inquisitivencss  into  the  minutest  circumstances 
and  casual  sayings  of  eminent  conlem[)urarie8,  is  in- 
deed quite  nafural ;  but  s<i  are  all  our  follie:i,  and  the 
more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution  should  we 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  tnflcs 
oven  on  the  perishable  glass  of  an  iim  window,  is  the 


mark  of  an  idler ;  but  to  togrrnxm  them  on  the  ■» 
hie  monument,  tacred  to  the  memory  of  the  depuM 
Great,  ia  something  worse  then  idleoess.    The  ipn> 
of  genuine  Biography  is  in  nothing  more  coospagpot. 
than  in  the  finnocM  with  which  it  witbsttndiik 
cravings  of  woithlesi  cnriosily,  es  diatmt luihed  &«■ 
the  thirst  aiker  uaeful  knowledge.    For,  in  the  £a 
place,  such  aneodotei  as  derive  their  whole  and  w 
interest  frum  the  great  name  of  the  persoo  cam!» 
ing  whom  they  are  related,  and  neither  dlosinie  ki 
general  character  nor  hia  particular  aciiooi.«^ 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  esrefibf 
men  of  weak  minds;  it  is  not  unlikely  lherribR.iy 
they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time,  and  it  a  ■■ 
probable  that  they  have  been  related  as  ineomnlj 
as  they  were  noticed  injudicioasly.    Nor  are  the  coa- 
Boquencee  of  such  garrulous  Biography  merely  vt^ 
tive.    For  as  insignificant  storiea  can  dehieooni 
respectability  from  the  eminence  of  the  pcison  «k 
happena  to  be  the  subiect  of  them,  but  ruber  la  ad> 
ditional  defonnity  of  disproportion,  they  are  a^  a 
have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  p» 
sions  that  accompany  the  habit  of  gossiping  ia  gc» 
ral ;  and  the  misapprehension  of  weak  men  laceai 
with  the  misinterpretations  of  naalignant  nou  ban 
not  seldom  formed  the  ground  of  the  most  grmia 
calumnies.  In  the  second  place,  these  trides  aieib 
^'ersive  of  the  great  end  of  Biography,  which  is  »ft 
the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  ma  ■ 
those  qualities  and  actiona  which  have  made  a  ptt 
cular  life  worthy  of  being  recorded.    It  is,  no  dooli 
the  duly  of  an  honest  Biographer,  to  portny  the  ^ 
minent  imperfections  as  well  as  excellencies  of  b 
Hero;  but  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  csaii 
deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  together  a  muliiuii 
of  particulars',  which  can  prove  nothing  of  ar.y  n^ 
that  might  not  have  been  safely  taken  tur  sTaz:*t>i  z 
all  men.    In  the  present  age  ;emphal:L~.i:Iy  lieut 
of  peivonality !)  there  are  more  than  orxiituuv  va^z^fi 
for  withholding  all  encouragement  from  t^  ciii 
of  busying  ourselves  with  the  names  uf  o::,eni.  «it:i 
is  still  more  alarming  as  a  s\*mptom.  than  i: ;» :r:*.:;.'^ 
some  as  a  disea^^e.    The  Reader  must  be  »:i:i  '.t*^.' 
quaiiited  with  contemporary  literature  iban  izne'S- 
a  case  not  likely  to  occur — if  he  needs  r»f  tu  xi« 
him,  that  there  arc  men,  who  tradiTig  in  :he  «:le£ 
anecdotes,  in  unpro\oked  abuse  and  s«-rviKle#  eulo- 
gy,  think  themselves  nevertheless   emfil«nei  oK. 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  bio  il->ne  "n 
good  fet  tcrmr"  and  from  the  preas.  and  o\j:\,ft!c  fb> 
meters :  a  class  which  has  increased   so  rap.rfl)  "- 
late,  tlial  it  becomes  dilTicuIt  to  disoo\er  wha:  itt 
racters  are  to  be  anisidered    a^   private.     .\ia*'  - 
these  wretched  misusers  of  language,  and  :he  miria 
of  giving  wings  to  thought,  the  means  i»i"  mulvij-') .1^ 
the  presence  ot'an  individual  mind,  hod  t\cr  kr-i-.v:. 
how  great  a  thing  the  pcwse*«ion  of  any  or.e  iiir.;^* 
truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  {;xci  if.  t-Ui' 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  si»me  comprehensive  irjih;  r 
they  had  but  once  exjwrienced  the  tiiiUirn^wcd  ■:■«- 
placency.  the  inwaid  independence,  the  hcajr-N"* 
strength,  with  which  every  clear  ciinreptii'-a  j:"ij« 
rcuMJii  is  accompanied :  they  would  shrink  frC'iL  'JbfT 
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pages  af  at  the  remenibmoce  of  a  crime.    Fora 

it  ia,  (and  the  man  who  heaitatea  in  pronouno- 

i^f  h  nch,  muat  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 

li  books,  what  he  himaelf  owes  to  them  in  spite  of 

Mi  Ignormnce)  thus  to  introdace  the  spirit  of  valgar 

If  lalal  and  personal  inquietude  into  the  Ck)set  and 

iM  LibfBry,  enviioning  with  evil  paasioDs  the  vwy 

ttluaries,  to  which  we  should  flee  ibr  refuge  from 

Ihtm!    For  to  what  do  theae  Publications  appeal, 

wiMher  they  present  themselves  as  Biography  or  as 

aooDjnoos  Criticism,  but  to  the  same  feelings  which 

iM  •eandal'bearen  and  time-killeis  of  ordinary  life 

•Mk  to  gratify  in  themselves  and  their  listeners? 

And  bocfa  the  authois  and  admirers  of  such  puhlica- 

in  what  respect  are  they  less  truants  and  desert- 

fium  their  own  he<irts,  and  from  their  appointed 

of  understanding  and  amending  them,  than  the 

garrukms  female  Chronicler,  of  the  goings-on 

tf  yeaierday  in  the  fiuniliea  of  her  neighbors  and 

towmafblkr 

Thb  FBi»rD  has  reprinted  the  following  Biograph- 
isil  sketch,  partly  indeed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
Jkm  OMUis  of  introducing  to  the  Reader's  knowledge, 
\m  eve  he  should  not  have  fbrmed  an  acquaintance 
■rich  them  already,  two  of  the  most  interesting  bio- 
lisolyeal  Works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight 
if  Oe  nnlter,  and  the  iacuriosa  felicitas  of  the  style. 
i  wftt&r  to  Roger  North's  Enmen,  and  the  Life  of  his 
the  Lord  Chancelkw  North.  The  pages  are 
•live  with  the  genuine  idwms  of  our  mother- 


A  ftaiidioos  tisto,  it  is  true,  will  find  oaenoe  in  the 
pveatnonal  vnlgariMna,  or  vrhat  we  now  call  damg, 
svlrich  not  a  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  afler  the  Re- 
■lomioii  of  Charies  the  Second,  seem  to  have  aflect- 
•d  aa  a  mark  of  kjyalty.  Theae  instances,  however, 
mm  but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  mmgkt/or, 
M  is  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange, 
Oollyer.  Tom  Brown,  and  their  imitators.  North 
— ¥nr  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek  them  or  to 
Bvaid  them;  and  in  the  main  his  language  gives  us 
riM  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy 
CBBvenational  EmgUak. 

TIhs  b  The  PaiBif  d'b  first  reason  for  the  insertkai 
0f  tfua  Extract  His  other  and  principal  motive  may 
to  flMod  in  the  kindly,  good-tempered  spirit  of  the 
paaaage.  But  instead  of  troubling  the  Reader  with 
Hm  painful  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force 
oa  ny  own  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  eharactermakets 
of  the  present  day  to  the  Letters  of  Erasmus  and  Sr 
Hwaaas  Mors  to  Martin  Dorpius.  that  are  commonly 
■nnexed  to  the  Encomium  Moris;  and  then  for  a 
practical  comment  on  the  just  and  aflbcting  senti- 
Msnii  of  these  two  grsat  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger 
North,  as  proofs  how  alone  an  English  scholar  and 
gmileman  will  peimil  himself  to  delineate  his  con- 
i— peiaiies  even  uiMler  the  stimgeat  prejudices  of 
party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coaraast  sub- 
jMtoL  A  coarser  subject  than  L.  C.  J.  Sanndars  can- 
■oC  wall  be  imagined ;  nor  does  North  jam  his  eokfs 
wUk  a  sparing  or  very  delicate  hand.  And  ya(  the 
tothatofkiDdi 


BzrmAOT  noM  HomTH'a  exauii. 

Tbm  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saundeis  succeeded  in  the 
room  of  Pemberton.  His  character,  and  his  begin- 
mog  were  equally  strange.  He  was  at  fiivt  no  better 
than  a  poor  boy.  if  not  a  parish-foundling,  without 
knowing  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a  way 
to  live  by  obsequiousnea  m  Clement's  Inn.  as  I  re- 
member, and  courting  the  attorneys'  clerks  for  scrape. 
The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the 
boy.  made  the  society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on 
the  top  of  a  staircase ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court,  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer  that  he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some 
pence  by  hackney-writiitg.  And  thus  by  degrees  he 
pushed  his  fecolties  and  fell  to  forma,  and  by  books 
that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entertaining 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  coone  of  improvement  of  him- 
self, an  able  counael,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large :  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  had  practice  in 
the  King's  Bench  Court  equal  with  any  there.  As 
to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beaatly,  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  by  hit 
Crqf^s,  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talking  he  affeei* 
ed)  none  could  say  he  wanted  iaue  of  his  body,  for 
he  had  nine  in  his  Iwck.  He  vraa  a  fetid  masa,  that 
ofiended  his  neighbors  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpeat  de- 
gree.   Those  whose  ill-fortune  it  vraa  to  stand  near 


him.  were  confessors,  and  in  the  summer  time,  ahnosi 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcase  came 
upon  him  by  contfaiual  sottishness ;  for  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  hii 
nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  that  ha 
used;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk  or  pi]K 
ing  at  home;  and  that  home  vraa  a  tailor's  hoosa,  in 
Butcher  Row,  called  his  fodging,  and  the  man's  wife 
vraa  his  nurse  or  worse ;  but  liy  virtue  of  his  money, 
of  which  he  had  made  little  account  though  he  got 
a  grsat  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  family; 
and  being  no  changeling  he  never  removed,  but  waa 
true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life.  So  much  for  his  persoo  and  education.  As 
fbr  his  pans,  none  bad  them  more  lively  than  he ;  wit 
and  repartee  in  an  affected  rusticity  were  natural  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  and  never  at  a  Vm;  and 
none  came  so  near  as  he  to  lie  a  match  for  sergeant 
Mainerd.  His  great  dexterity  vraa  in  the  art  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  he  wouM  lay  snares  that  often 
caught  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of  his  tiapa. 
And  he  was  so  food  of  succesa  fbr  his  clients,  that  ra- 
ther than  foil,  he  would  set  the  court  with  a  trick ; 
for  which  he  met.  sometimes,  with  a  reprimand  which 
he  wouhi  ward  off.  so  that  no  one  was  much  oflendad 
with  him.  But  Hales  oouhi  not  bear  his  irregularity 
of  life ;  and  fbr  that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  nsad 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  m  the  court  But  no  iH-usags 
fitim  the  bench  was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  boanesi^ 
beiftg  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  but  hiaMstf  With 
!  all  thii  he  had  a  goodnsm  of  nature  and  disporiliaB  in 
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m  (fre*t  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deeervedly  ityled 
a  Philnnlhrope.  He  waa  a  very  Silenua  to  rhe  boya, 
as  in  this  plare  I  may  term  tbe  itudenti  of  the  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  il. 
He  hod  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  nt  the  bar  grumbled  at  hi«  itench.  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
white;  and  why  not.  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich  ?  And  for  good-nature  and  conde- 
iiccnsion  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen  him 
for  hours  and  half-houn  together,  beft)re  the  court  sat, 
xiand  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  Students  over 
against  him.  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suit- 
ed their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  imlustry. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  withoat  a 
parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  iac> 
lion,  but  did  his  business  without  oflence  to  any.  He 
put  off*  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jcats.  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield  to 
cover  all  his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  courw  of  using  the  law  against 
all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
king's  business;  and  had  the  part  of  drawing,  and 
penisal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings 
thereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling 
of  the  large  pleadings  in  the  quo  Warranto  against 
London.  His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of  convereation 
'  with  him  but  in  the  wny  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
but  onre,  nfl^r  he  \xas  in  the  king's  busino?^,  he 
dined  with  his  I^nlship.  and  no  int»re.  And  there 
he  showed  another  qiialitlratum  ho  had  acquired,  and 
that  was  to  piny  jics  upon  an  harfnirhonl ;  having 
taucht  himself  with  the  opportunity  ofnn  old  vircinal 
of  his  landlady's;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  de- 
fect, but  flirnrc,  o-s  to  see  him  wore  a  jest.  The  king 
observing  him  to  bo  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal, 
friendly,  and  without  prccdiness  or  piiilo,  thought  of 
him  to  be  Chief  Justice  to  the  Kmii's  Ilonrh  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve 
of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  nt  Ft.ike.  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  pnnciple?.  or  such 
as  anything  might  tempt  to  dcrert  them.  While  he 
sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule 
tolhe  general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But  his 
coarse  of  life  was  so  different  fmm  what  it  had  been, 
his  business  incessant  and  withal  crabbed ;  ami  his 
diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
hia  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it.  and  he 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
parts;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 
He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  ^uo  Warranto;  but 
was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion 
bf  one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the 
pmoouncing  of  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court 
f,  which  is  frequently  done  in  like  cases. 


ESSAY    III. 


Pioiods  «  vidsbtar.  faaaal  isti  om  tatraaear* 
cstMS  hmss,  sol  si  nalmt.  cqaitasM  is 
Nam  qua  taadsa  ssl  iaiqaita*,  cam  omai  v.i» 
foot  htmm  eonesdsmas,  stadia  aallam  omsiao 
mitiare:    SMsims  si  ita  tradcatar  ladi«-r«.  at  «x 
qoaodo  phm  fioffis  icfcfal  Iceior  ooo  omnmo 
qaam  ex  qooraadam  tmxic'm  ac  ■pfaodidM  area 

E&ASMl.  Prmf.  ad  Jbr. 

t 

Tr€nMlMti0n.—Thrf  may  prcf cod.  if  they  like,  thst  I 
myKir  wiih  plaring  Fox  aod  Gocwe,  or.  if  tkvrp 
equiisme  in  araodioo  looca.  tbmt  I  rid«  ibe  coek 
my  fTaoduB's  erateh.    But  wherein.  I  prar,  em 
onrsinwM  or  im|»opri«Cy,  when  erery  trade  lad 
if  allowed  itc  own  ipotand  travrvty.  in  vxt< 
permimioa  to  Itterators  :  csfwctaily  if  trifla 
that  a  reader  of  tokrablo  qoickaess  maw 
rire  more  food  for  proOtablo  refleetioa  tliaa  fram 
work  of  grand  or  i^oomr  argamcatl 


I  BUS,  the  forlora  Ima,  wb 
ststed  in  bread  and  water,  whoae  clothing  of  ow  » 
lered  mantle,  and  whooe  bed  of  an  ann-fuU  of  tfns. 
this  same  Inw,  by  a  rapid  transition  of  fcrtaBt.b 
came  tbe  most  pnmpenMiM  mortal  under  the  saa.  b 
pleased  the  Gods  to  snatch  him  at  ooee  out  of  ii 
dust,  and  to  |dace  him  by  the  aide  of  prinen.  "Hi 
beheld  himself  in  the  poascssion  of  incalculable  i» 
sarea.    His  palace  eicelled  even  tbe  temple  of  it 
gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  omamenta ;  hia  least 
ous  clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and 
might  well  ha^e  been  named  the  coapeodiaatf 
luxury,  the  summary  of  all  that  the  volupmoas  i^» 
nuity  of  men  had  invented  for  the  graiificaiioaarAi 
palate.    A  numerous  train  of  admiring  depeoAff 
followed  him  at  every  step:    thwe    to   whom  ^ 
voiicht-afed  a  gracious  look,  were  esteemed  slresn 
in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and  the  fuvi>rrd  ind.t: 
uai  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  h.irid.  npTeamf' 
be  the  object  of  common  envy.     The  nameorirJ 
sounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome    memento  vc 
per|wtual  reproach  of  his  former  poverty,  he  fjrito 
reason  named  himself  Ceraunius.  or   the  LightraK- 
flnsher.  and  the  whole  people  celebrated  thistplefic: 
change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings,     llie  porr.  »k 
a  few  years  ago  had  personified  poveriv  it*e!f  ur-:"-' 
his  former  name  of  Irus.  now  made  a  di^-ovcrv-  wKi-:- 
had  till  that  moment  remained  a  pn>foun.i  seirri.  b::: 
was  now  received   by  all  with   implicit  fai'h  i:.: 
warmest  approbation.    Jupiter.  il>r!Kxith,  had  Wyrt 
enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ccrauniii!*.  and  aw:'""*: 
the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order   to  enj-»,-  her  '"^f 
Henceforward  they  erect<?d  altars  to  him.  ihey  •»•:?? 
by  his  name, and  the  priests  disco vero«l  in  the  cn'n^s 
of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  the  critat  CraAi^irs. 
this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  S'>le  pillar  of  tbe 
western  world.      Toxaris.    his   fiirmer   neighbcr.  t 
man  whom  good  fortune,  unweantni   industry,  sac 
rational  frugality,  had  placed  among  the  ricliesi  nc 
zens.  became  tbe  flrat  victim  of  the  pride  of  this  or* 
deroi-god.    In  the  time  of  his  poveriv.  Irus  htd  i»- 
pined  at  his  luck  and  proaperitv.  and  irritable  froo 
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BrnucTBD  rmoM  iattrani*i  lbtteks. 

Rataebttrg, 

m  •  ChrMtniM  cwtom  here  which  plcaaed 
innrwud  me.^The  childrra  nwk«  Uctle  pr8»> 
10  their  parrats.  aiid  to  ooch  ochor ;  ond  the  po- 
lo their  childreo.  For  three  or  tbnr  moothi 
Christinai  the  girls  are  til  hoejr,  and  the  hoy* 
op  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  porehaae 
pweenifc  What  the  preaent  ia  to  be  ii  cau- 
fkmif  kept  secret  and  the  giria  have  a  world  of  con- 
Irivaftoea  to  conceal  it—onch  as  working  when  they 
•ot  oo  visiiB  «id  the  olh«a  art  aoC  with  thorn; 

ftrt 


, and  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaris  had 

looked  cuntemptuously  on  him;  and  now  was  the 

lime  that  Cenuniut  would  make  him  feel  the  power 

if  him  whoae  father  grasped  the  thunder-bolt.    Three 

advocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  estab- 

Kihed  order  of  the  Cygnet  gave  evidence  that  Toxa- 

•ria  had  denied  the  gods,  committed  peculations  on 

Iha  aacrad  Treasury,  and  increased  his  treasure  by 

MH  of  sacrilege.    He  was  hurried  olf  to  prison  and 

to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 

to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  re- 

fvaaentative  qf  the  deities.    Ceraunius  now  found 

■mhing  wanting  to  his  felicity  but  a  bride  worthy  of 

kim  rank  and  blooming  honors.    The  most  illustrious 

of  fSbm  land  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.    Eu- 

the  daughter  of  the  noble  Austhiis,  was 

with  his  final  choice.    To  nobility  of  birth 

had  added  for  Euphorbia  a  rich  dowry  of 

I  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature.    The 

Bom'mg  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her 

eyes,  her  stately  figure,  her  m^estic  gait, 

enchanted  the  haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the 

told  what  the  inspiring  muses  had  revealed  to 

that  Venus  more  than  cmce  had  pined  with 

J—kwwy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.    The 

of  espousal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of 

proceeding  in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when 

riM  angoish-stricken  wife  of  Toxaris,  with  his  inno> 

•lal  chiklren,  suddenly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

Mid  with  loud  lamentations  entreated  him  to  spare 

riM  life  of  her  husband.    Enraged  by  this  interrup- 

Cereumus  spumed  her  from  him  with  his  feet 

awakened,  and  found  himaelf  lying  on  the 

w  strew  on  which  he  had  lain  dowq,  and  with 

old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.    With  his 

reason,   conscience   too   returned.      He 

the  goda  and   resigned  himself  to  his  lot 

Caninnios  indeed  had  vanished,  but  the  innocent 

Tnuk  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet  guiltless. 

Can  my  reader  recollect  no  chancter  now  on  earth, 

»time  or  other  will  awake  feom  his  dream  of 

»,  poor  as  Ims,  with  all  the  guilt  aixl  impiety 

•CCeraoniusf 

P.  &  The  reader  will  bear  in  mmd,  that  this  feble 
mm  wriUen  and  fint  published  at  the  ckioa  of  1809. 


gening  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light  &'C.  Than 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas  day  one  of  the  pai^ 
lors  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  pa 
rents  must  not  go.  A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened 
on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  a  mnl 
titude  of  little  tapen  are  festened  in  the  bough,  but 
so  as  not  to  eaick  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
coloured  paper,  Ac.  hangs  and  flutteri  from  the  twigs 
— Under  this  bough  the  children  Uy  out  in  great  order 
the  presents  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  conceal- 
ing in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for  each  other 
Then  the  parents  are  introduced>-«nd  each  preaents 
his  little  gift— and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces.— Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and 
the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness ;  and 
the  tean  ran  down  the  fece  of  the  feiher,  and  be 
clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifie  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him,— I  was  very  much  aflected.— The  sha- 
dow of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  «vall, 
and  arehing  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture— and  then  the  rapturea  of  the  very  little  ooeo, 
when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to 
take  fire  and  map—O  it  was  a  delight  for  them !— Od 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  parior,  the  parents  lay  oat 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of 
more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
cuatom.  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her 
daughters,  and  the  fether  to  his  sons,  that  which  he 
has  observed  roost  praise-worthy  and  that  which  was 
most  faulty  in  their  conduct — Formerly,  and  still  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  througViut  North 
Germany,  these  preaentB  were  sent  by  all  :he  parents 
to  someone  felbw  who  in  high  buskins, a  white  roba, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig.  personates  Knecht 
Rupert,  L  e.  the  aervani  Rupert  On  Christmas  night 
he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  says,  that  Jcaui 
Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither— the  parenu  and 
elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  revo- 
rence.  while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  fright- 
ened— He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  acoivd- 
ing  to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the  pannt 
he  givce  them  the  intended  present — as  if  they  caiM 
out  of  heaven  from  Jeoos  Christ — Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rad, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to 
use  it  frequently. — About  seven  or  eight  yean  old 
the  chiklren  are  let  into  the  ascret  and  it  as  curioM 
how  faithfully  they  keep  it! 


CHRISTMAS  OUl*  OF  DOORa 

The  whole  Lake  of  Raiieborg  is  one  moas  ol 
thick  transparent  ice— a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles 
in  extent!  The  lowness  of  the  hills,  which  rise  fiuai 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  preclude  the  awful  aublauly 
of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  bwness  b  a 
conditMQ.  YeatoMiMiming  1  saw  the  lesser 
pletely  hid  by  nsiat;  hut  the  moment  the  sun  peepeo 
over  tho  hill,  tho  atol  brak«  iB  the  middW.  Mid  in  a 
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flrir  iMoiidi  ilood  divided,  iMTiof  a  tooad  road  all 
uanm  the  laka;  and  betwaan  Ihiia  mo  walh  of  miit 
ihm  aonlight  humi  npoD  Ilia  ioa,  ftraiiiig  a  road  of 
foHan  Bn,  intoleimblj  bright!  and  dm  mirt-walli 
fhanaelTei  partook  of  the  blaaa  m  a  nnliitiide  of 
rfdnbig  oolora.  Thii  ii  our  woond  fioit.  About  a 
Bonifa  agOi  beftra  the  thaw  came  on,  there  waa  a 
norm  of  wind ;  doling  the  whole  night  aodi  were 
the  dianden  and  howlingi  of  dm  brBakng  ice^  that 
tbtf  have  left  a  cooTietion  on  my  mind,  that  tliere 
are  aoandi  more  niblime  than  any  right  eoi  be.  more 
abnlately  ampending  the  power  of  oompaiiion,  and 
wan  ntteriy  absoriiing  the  mind'a  eelfoooKioaBem 
in  In  total  attention  lo  dw  olgeet  woiUng  upon  it 
But  of  dw  ioewiilch  the  reiiemenee  of  the  wind 
iwd  ehattered,  wiadriven  ihon»*ward  and  fioao  anew. 
On  the  oTeniog  of  the  next  day,  at  ran-aet  dm  ihat- 
twed  ioe  thai  fionn,  appeared  of  a  deep  Une  and 
in  drnpe  lilse  an  agitated  aea;  beyoiid  thia,  the  water, 
Ant  fan  np  between  dw  great  iihmdi  of  ice  whidi 
hnd  preierved  their  mamei  entife  and  mooih,  riiane 
of  a  yellow  green:  bat  all  tbiae  acattered  ice-alandi, 
thaoMelvee,  were  of  an  IntenMly  bright  blood  eolor— 
they  ieemed  blood  and  Uglit  in  onion!  Oniomeof 
the  Ingeat  of  theee  idamb^  die  firiiemMn  itood  poll- 
ing oat  their  hnmenae  neti  throogh  the  holii  made  in 
die  ioe  ftr  fhi"  parpoBe»and  die  men,  their  net'^polei^ 
and  their  hage  neli^  were  a  part  of  die  gkiy}  wij 
lafter,  it  appeared  ai  if  dw  rich  orinMon  light  had 
Aapad  imif  faito  dieee  ftime,  ligarae,  and  atiitndee, 
a  gkriooB  Tirion  hi  moeiwry  of  eaithly 


Hie  lower  lake  li  now  all  aHve  widi  ikalei%  and 
with  ladiea  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  can. 
Mercory,  rorely.  wai  die  fint  maker  of  ■katae,  and 
the  wings  at  hit  feet  are  ■ymboli  of  die  invention.  In 
ekating  there  are  three  pleating  circumitances :  the 
infinitely  eubtie  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
np,  and  which  creep  and  ran  before  the  skate  like  a 
bw  mist,  and  in  sun-rise  or  san<set  become  colored ; 
second,  the  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  seen 
through  the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melan- 
eholy  undulating  sound  from  the  skate,  not  without 
variety;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together, 
die  sounds  and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy 
trees,  and  the  woods  aU  round  the  lake  HtMe. 

Here  I  stop,  having  m  truth  transcribed  the  pre- 
ceding in  great  measure,  in  order  to  present  the  loven 
of  poetry  with  a  descriptive  passage,  extracted,  with 
the  author's  permission,  from  an  unpublished  Poem 
oo  the  Growth  and  Revolutioos  of  an  Individual 
Mind,  by  Wordbworth. 


-snOrphie  taleindesd. 


A  tale  dhrine  of  high  and  psMtonste  tboucbn 
Tb  tiwir  own  nraiie  ehsmed ! &  T.  fX 


OAOwrn  OF  grnius,  vrom  thk  ufrLUKNCis  or 

NATURAL  OBJECTS    ON    THE  IMAOINATION,  IN 
BOYHOOD  AND  KARLT  TOUTH. 

Wkdom !  sad  Spirit  of  the  UniTene ! 
Thou  floal,  that  ait  the  Eteniitjr  of  Tboofbt ! 
And  siT'st  to  feme  and  inafes  a  bieath 
Aadevoriaaikif  aolkNi*  aociaraia. 


Br  day  orslsi^Hlkt  thM  wsm  anr 

or  ChUdhood  dIMThoB 

The  pairiBBa  thai  beiM  «p  ear 

Nor  with  the 

Bat  wkh  Ugh  eldeen^  wUh 

WtthLUbMidVaiaiet  pariOrlaK 

The  iliiiiBlief 

And  nastHyiac  hf 

Both  paia  eadter,  aati  we 

A  ifaBdser  la  the  bsadass  «f  *e 


Noriiaidrii 
WRbsdnl 
MnNevapois 
Aleasbsssai 
At  nooa,  and  'add  the 
Whea  bf  Ihs  assifiB  of  dw 
BoBMtblhsitoovhBIsI 
lasofiiBdi 

*T«as  arise  saMW  the  Mds  haih 
Aadbfthewaisnadw 


AadlatheflMiy 
Wssssi,  sad.  vUUe  ftr 
The 


It  was  ladeod  te  aO  of  w 
Itifaoacias  efiaplwa! 
The  viBafeeioeklord  rial  1  wheeTd 


Thotearsdaotteili 

We  hin*d  alo^lhs  polsh*d 


AadwoedUad 


And  Bol  a  voles 

MoaawhBslhs 

The 

ThklsdikakoB, 

Into  the  tamrita 

Of 


The 

Not  wtUom  ftoa  die  vproar  I  lethej 
Into  a  lilent  bay  or  wpattirtiw 
Glanced  iidewaj,  leaTing  the  Imi' 
To  eat  aeroM  the  imace  of  a  alar 
That  gleain*d  upon  the  ice :  and  oftaBliaHB 
When  we  had  giTen  oor  bodies  to  the 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  oo 
Came  sweepinfl  throagb  the  darkaeaa 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  thea  at 
Hare  I  reclining  back  open  my 
Stopp'd  abort :  yet  itiU  the  eolilary 
WheeI'd  by  me  even  as  if  the  oarth  had  leVd 
With  riable  motion  her  diamal  rooad ! 
Behind  me  did  they  itrateh  in  aniimin  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  atoc»d  and  waieh*d 
Till  all  was  tianqaU  as  a  sni 


ESSAY  IV. 


El  ift  fait  tranrig  ni  mbeo,  wie  man  von  der  fUk 
QoeOea  m  gans  tieh  abgewcodel  kat.  In  Mtrpm 
doakelo  unentraibielbarra  Hiero^plMa  hatauadm 
■el  alter  Weiiheit  noheo  woOea ;  jeiat  Mt  vea  ■ 
Indieni  Spraehe  und  Wetibeit  Hb  Rode ;  aiwr  §m  '. 
iiche  BchrifVen  liegeo  nnerfbncht. SCHELLO 

TVmulatian. — It  ii  moomffal  to 
hare  tamed  oor  baefci  opon  the 
obeeare  fanolvablo  riddles  ef  the 
the  Learned  bare  been  hopinc  lo  find  the 

doctrine,  and  now  we  bear  nothing  bnt  the .^ 

winhm  of  India,  while  the  writiatfi  and  trsdhiiei 
RabbiM  an  BsniiigHsJ  w  naglsei 
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THE   LOAD  HKLrSTH  MAN  AND  BKAflT. 

Daring  his  march  to  conquer  the  vit>rld,  Alexander 
hm  Macedonian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who 
Iwelt  in  a  remote  and  aecluded  comer  in  peacefa! 
iota,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They 
•d  him  to  the  hut  qf  their  Chief,  who  received  him 
loapitably  and  placed  before  him  golden  datea,  gold- 
nk  ligB,  and  bread  of  gold.  Do  you  eat  gold  in  thia 
soontry!  nid  Alexander.  I  take  it  for  granted  (i«- 
^iMd  tiie  ChieO  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
bod  in  thine  own  coontry.  For  what  reaaon  then 
Ht  tlioa  come  among  uaf  Your  gold  has  not  tempted 
■•  hither,  taid  Alexander,  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
DOBM  acquainted  with  your  manners  and  coatoma. 
Bo  be  it,  rejoined  the  other,  aojoum  among  us  as  long 
lo  it  pleeseth  thee.  At  the  cloae  of  this  oonrenatioo 
l«vo  dtiaens  entered  as  into  their  Court  of  Justice. 
TIm  plaintiff  said,  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of 
lood,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it  I 
ftond  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bai^ 
gj^ntd  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that 
It  be  concealed  beneath  it :  and  yet  the  former 
T  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it  The  defend- 
ant answered :  I  hope  I  have  a  conacience  as  well  as 
oqr  fellow-citiaen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its 
eootingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
nqoently  the  treasure  inclusively. 
The  Chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  su- 
judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that 
parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood 
aright  Then  after  some  reflection  said :  Thou 
It  a  Son,  Friend,  I  believe?  Yes!  and  thou  (ad- 
theolheiOa  Daughter?  Yes  .'-.Well  then, 
toe  thy  Son  marry  Iky  Daughter,  and  bestow  the 
tMOsnre  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  por- 
IML  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 
Tlunk  you  my  sentence  unjust?  the  Chief  asked  him 
no,  replied  Alexander,  but  it  astonishes  roe.  And 
r,  then  rejoined  the  Chief,  would  the  case  have  been 
in  3^our  country?— To  confess  the  truth,  said 
Atonoder.  we  should  have  taken  both  partiea  tnto 
eoMody  and  have  seixed  the  treasure  for  the  king*s 
on.  For  the  king's  use !  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now 
in  his  torn  astonished.  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that 
eoonCry? — O  yes!  Does  it  rain  there? — Awuredly. 
Wooderful !  but  are  there  tame  Animals  in  the  ooun- 
tiy  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs?  Very 
and  of  many  kinds. — Ay.  that  mvM  be  the 
said  the  Chief  t  for  the  sake  of  those  iimocent 
Animals  the  AU'gracioua  Being  continues  to  let  the 
son  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


WBOIO  BATH  FOUND  A  VUTUOlTf  WIFI  HATS  A 
«tKATSa  TUtASUES  THAN  C08TLT  RAALB. 

Socfa  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  Teacher  Rabm 
IfliA  foond.  He  sat  daring  the  whole  of  one  aab> 
badi  day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  tba  peo- 
ptoh  Dwiag  his  ahsenoe  from  his  boose  his  two  sooi 
I,  both  of  them  of  onooninioo  beauty  and  enlight* 
m  th#  law.  His  wife  bora  them  to  her  bed- 
r»  kid  tham  npoo  the  tmim§^^M4,  wad 
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spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies.  In  tbt 
evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  Where  are  my  two 
sons  he  asked,  that  I  nay  give  them  my  bleavng  ? 
They  are  gone  to  the  school,  was  the  answer.  I  lo- 
peatedly  kioked  round  the  school,  he  replied,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  there.  She  reached  to  him  a  gob> 
let,  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sab> 
bath,  drank  and  again  asked :  where  are  my  Sons  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  They  will 
not  be  for  ofl;  she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him 
that  he  might  eat  Ho  was  in  a  gladsooie  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal, 
she  thus  addressed  him.  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission 
>I  would  &in  propose  to  thee  one  question.  Ask  it 
then,  my  love !  he  replied :  A  lew  days  ago,  a  person 
entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  be 
demands  them  again :  should  I  give  them  back  again  ? 
This  is  a  question,  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wifo 
should  not  have  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  ask.  What, 
wouUst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  lestora  to 
every  one  his  own  ?— No,  she  replied ;  bat  yel  I 
thoaght  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith.  She  then  led  him  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  stepping  to  the  bed,  look  the  white  covering 
from  the  dead  bodies. — Ah,  my  Sons,  my  Sons,  ihoa 
loudly  lamented  the  Father,  my  Sons,  the  light  of 
mine  Eyes  and  the  Light  of  my  Understanding,  I  was 
your  Father,  but  ye  were  my  Teachen  m  the  Law. 
The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husbsjMl  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  moat  not  be 
reluctant  to  restore  that  whidi  was  intrusted  to  oor 
keeping  ?  See  the  Lord  gare,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Blessed' 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  and 
blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too!  for  well  is  it 
written ;  whoso  hath  found  a  virtuoos  Wile  hath  a 
greater  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls;  She  openafh 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  longoe  is  the  kw 
ofkindnesB. 


OONTKBIATION  Or  A  PHILOaonnR  WITH  A  ftABB. 

Tour  God  in  his  Book  calls  hhnself  a  jcokos  God, 
who  can  endure  no  other  God  beside  himself,  and  on 
all  occasions  makes  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atry. How  cooMs  it  then  that  he  threatens  and  saeaa 
lo  hate  the  wocshippen  of  fiilse  Gods  mora  than  Iho 
Gods  themselves.  A  certain  king,  replied  the  Rabbi, 
had  a  disobedient  Son.  Among  other  worthlcaa 
tricks  of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  basentm  to  give 
his  Dogs  his  Father's  names  and  titles.  Shoukl  the 
King  show  his  anger  on  the  Prince  or  the  Dogs  ?— 
Well  turned,  rejoined  the  Philosopher:  bot  if  yoor 
God  destroyed  the  olgects  of  idolatry,  he  would  take 
away  the  tempution  to  it.  Yea,  retorted  the  Rabfai. 
if  the  Fools  worshipped  such  things  only  as  were  of 
no  furthef  ase  than  that  lo  which  their  Folly  applied 
them,  if  the  Idol  wera  always  as  worthless  as  the 
Idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the  Son, 
Moon,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Riven,  the  Bso.  Fuo 
Air,  aikd  what  not  t    Wooid  yoo  that  the  Creaior.  for 
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tbe  Mke  of  these  Fools,  should  ruin  his  ov«7i  Works, 
•nd  disturb  the  lavii  appointed  to  Nature  by  his  own 
Wisdom  f  If  a  man  steals  grain  and  sows  it,  >hould 
the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  because  it  was 
stolen  ?  O  no !  the  wise  Creator  lets  Nature  run  her 
own  coune ;  for  her  coiirM  is  his  own  appointment 
And  what  if  the  children  of  fully  abuse  it  to  evil  \ 
The  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  oAi  and  men  will 
then  learn  that  human  actions  likewise  re-appear  in 
their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as  the  green 
Made  rises  up  out  of  the  buried  corn-seed. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


IIs^  Ti^rav  rhv  ivvoiav  t9v  car.)  <^vaiv  ^i)r,  tat  rd 
W/iror  a^^d^uts,  ILic  co^accia;  ftiv  riicijf  rro^entiioav 
tJwai  T^  hftiXiiv  avrdi'i  ai^m/iuirijrov  ci  -ao'  avriv 
Ikuvov  Tii»-  Kdioov  iivai'  cat  Ojia  fiit  ara7i^aToy  cihai, 

l^c^icoy    rwi»    lavrSv    cuXwv    ^yorftnov     r^i-    atrdv 
vXvfLa^iriv.  M.  ANTQN.    iii,i.  a. 

TVMw/oiimi. — From  Sexfiu,  and  fron  the  contemplttion  of 
his  eharseter,  I  learnl  what  it  was  to  live  a  hfe  id  hannooy 
with  nature;  and  that  Kfmlinefi  and  dicoitf  of  deportment, 
which  ernared  ihe  pro  roundest  reTerence  at  the  very  laine 
tiiM  that  hii  companf  was  aoore  winning  than  all  the  flat* 
lary  in  the  world.  To  him  I  owe  likewiie  that  I  have 
known  a  man  at  once  the  moat  divpaaiionate.  and  the  moat 
aflectiooate,  and  who  of  all  hia  ailraciiomi  tet  the  least 
CO  the  multiplicity  of  hia  literary  acqaifiiions. 

M.  AMX>\.  B90k  I. 


To  Tin  Editor  of  The  Friend. 
Sir, 

I  IIOPR  you  will  not  oiirribc  to  prosumption,  the 
liberty  I  take  in  ndilrt^^inc:  you,  on  the  Hiibjcct  of 
)rour  Work.  I  fool  deeply  intoro««toiJ  in  tho  cause 
you  have  nn»lori;ikon  to  Kup|ii)rt;  and  my  object  in 
writing  ihm  Irttrr  is  to  dt-s*  nU'  to  yon.  in  part  from 
my  own  foolinti'*,  wlial  1  f*<inroivc  to  Ik?  the  s-tate  of 
many  minds,  which  imy  derive  im{itjrtant  advantage 
from  your  instniriionA. 

I  speak,  fir.  of  ih«wo  who,  thoueh  bred  np  under 
our  unfavorable  i>ystem  of  cdiinition,  have  yet  held 
at  times  some  intercourse  witli  nature,  and  with  those 

•  With  this  mtroiliir'jun  romnifiirfH  the  third  vnlumc  of 
the  Englifh  rdiimn  of  7V  Frififl;  to  which  Yolume  the 
foHowing  lines  nrc  pri'fi.xo<]  &•  a  motto : 

Now  f(ir  the  writing  "f  this  wcrke, 
T.  who  Hm  n  loncnoino  clrrke, 
PiirpuM'il  fur  to  write  a  hook 
Afier  the  world,  that  whilomn  took 
Iin  roiirsp  in  ol.lii  dnjr^  lont  pa«ii<Hi : 
Pot  for  m^n  •nyn,  it  i*  now  IsMed 
In  W(ii9i>r  p!if  ht  than  it  wns  tho^ 
I  ihouehi  mti  for  to  touch  al«o 
Tho  worM  which  ncwcth  every  day — 
Bo,  «•  I  rin.  sti  lis  I  mar, 
Altfoit  (  «i'*knf>s«hnrc  and  pain, 
And  Innr  hivn  hid.  jt>\  would  I  fain 
Do  mjr  minii*-  ho-tt  and  IniiinoMi, 
That  \n  ■ii-ne  pirt,  »<>  a«  1  riicaf. 
'•The  cent'»»  nimd  may  bo  advi^d. 

GOVVER.  Pro.  to  Ike  Omfest.  jSw^mmlis. 


great  miinls  whose  wxirka  heve  been  mouliM  br  li 
'  spirit  of  nature:  who,  therefore,  in  hen  they  (OMln 
the  seclusion  and  constraint  of  early  stLdy.  iai| 
.  with  them  into  the  new  scene  of  the  world:  taudrf 
J  the  pure  sensibility  which  is  the  spring  of  ali  liaii 
;  greatly  good  in  thought  and  action.     To  icck  it 
;  season  of  that  entrance  into  the  world  is  a  Missrf 
.  fearful  importance ;  not  tor  the  seduction  of  itc  |» 
sions,  but  of  its  opinions.     Whatever  be  their  mA 
lectual  powers,  unlea  extraortlinary  cirttinxNiMi 
in  their  lives,  have  been  so  fa\  orable  to  the  poit 
I  of  meditative  genius,  thai  their  speculative  opuia 
•  must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  imk 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  ;  they  have  do  » 
ward  impulM  steadily  to  propel    them:  and  urn 
trust  to  the  chances  of  the  world  for  a  guide.  Ad 
such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellectual  stsie.tta 
these  chances  are  little  else  than  variety  of  daifa 
.  There  viill  be  a  thousand  cmusea  conspiring  lo  ei» 
plete  the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  \xy  enckHf 
the  mind  on  every  side  from  the  influences  ufnitari 
I  feeling,  to  degrade  its  inborn  dignity,  and  fituHj  hni| 
the  heart  itself  under  subjection  to  a  corrupted  fld» 
standing.    I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  j-ouaktl 
have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  diapoeitiom  and  fbd 
i  ings  that  will  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  af 
tend  to  lay  the  mind  open  to  the  infection  of  ili  thai 
falsehoods  in  opinion  and  nentiment.  which  rouMM 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.    Though  it  would  ootb 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  the  rounliyii 
much  enerx-ated  since  the  dayn  of  her  strength.  ■< 
brought  dowTi  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  nia 
forlorn  of  all  good,— there  is  nothing  m  ihefiinrf 
the  times  so  dark  and  saddening,  and  lepabiTe-a 
to  nhock  the  first  feelings  of  a  generous  sprrir.  ad 
drive  it  at  once  to  seek  rrfucc  in  lUc  iMit  ac^rf 
our  greatness.    There  yet  Kiir\i\o<i  sui  r:i:; :. -f  i!* 
chararler  bred  up  throiiirh  lonjr  years  i.f  J.JifrtT.  di> 
per,  ami  glory,  that  even   what   llii?   ace  pn-Jocw 
hears  trares  of  those  that  ore  past,  and  :i  fuA  \}t'sa 
enouch  of  beautiful,  ami  splendid,  and  toM.  1j  rtjfr 
vate  ail  anient  but  untutored   iinai:iiiaiji.n.    Arc  ■ 
this  real  excellenre  is  tho  Ix^einning  ot  danger  if: 
is  the  first  >j»rinu  of  that  ctcoysive  admirai.fct  ofw 
aee  uhith  at  Ia.«l  briricK  down  t.)  it*  ow.t  levri  i 
mind  Ixirn  aljove  it.     If  there  existed  only  iV  crf* 
ral  di>j'Of*iiion  of  all  who  are  lorrne<l  uitll  u  h.chn- 
pacity  i'or  jo^nJ,  to  be  nilher  oroduloij.x  .if  i-n  fi.Vrw 
than  suspiriously  and  severely  jrij»t.  th»'  ernrw-itJ 
I  not  be  rarriotl  far :— hut  there   are  to  a  v.'>iii;s  r.iTil. 
I  in  this  cotinif)'  and  at  this  time,  niimerM.M  p.-we-i 
causes  ronr  ur.-iii^  to  inflame  thi-*  d:s|i»siij  .n.  i.: 'ii 
excess  of  the  afloction  above  the  worth  nf  -.n  ..S-^. 
is  beyond  all  computation.     To  trace  tli«.e  ca-^  :i 
will  he  nerewar\'  to  follow  tho  history  of  a  tutp  ar 
noble  mind  fmm  the  first  moment  of  that  rr.inl  ;»• 
sage  from  8e<lu«ion  to  the  world,  which  i  hnr.-p*  i 
the  circumstances  of  its  intellectual  eximeni-p.  *h-ir* 
it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  livina  n.ertrK 
calls  up  the  new  feeling  of  numemus  relai«rrfa  N 
which  it  is  to  he  connected  with  them. 

To  tho  young  adventurer  in  life,  w  ho  en!en  uja 
hii  course  with  such  a  mind,  everything  seems  mdr 
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m  delnaioo.  He  oomeii  with  a  spirit  whose  dearett 
i^inge  and  highest  thoughts  have  sprung  up  under 
M  inflaences  of  nstnre.  He  tmnsfen  to  the  reali- 
■■  of  life  the  high  wild  fimcies  of  visionary  boy- 
ood :  be  brings  with  him  into  the  world  the  passions 
r  aoUlary  and  untamed  imagination,  aixl  hopes 
rbich  he  has  learhed  from  dreams.  Those  dreams 
m99  been  of  the  great  and  wonderful,  and  lovely,  of 
n  which  in  these  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  him :  his 
iMMighls  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of  nature, 
the  loftiest  spirits  of  men— heroes,  and  sages, 
•aints ;— those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and 
were  high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have 
the  familiar  companions  of  his  soul.  To  love 
to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his  eiistence. 
and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de- 
of  the  world.  For  theee  he  has  searched 
into  the  ages  that  are  gone :  but  with  more 
iiti#fil  and  peremptory  expectation  he  requires  them 
iT  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast :  for  to  look  on 
with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his  na- 
and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is 
iwiwiiided  with  excellence. 

first  how  this  spirit  will  aflect  his  judgment  of 
character,  in  those  with  whom  chance  may 
him  in  the  common  relations  of  life.    It  is 
■C  thnae  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  that  his  soul  first 
this  (bod  of  her  desires.   From  their  conver> 
their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  she  asks 
•vcellence.    To  ask  from  all  and  to  ask  in  vain, 
be  too  dismal  to  bear:  it  would  disturb  him 
IM  deeply  with  doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear.    In 
Ikii  hope,  and  in  the  revolting  of  his  thoughts  fioro 
ik#  poasibility  of  disappointment,  there  is  a  prepara- 
for  self-delusion:  there  Is  an  unconscious  deter- 
that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied ;  an  obstinate 
ivill  to  find  good  every  where.    And  thus  his  first 
study  of  mankind  is  a  continued  efibrt  to  read  in  them 
ll»  etpKssion  of  his  own  feelings.    He  catches  at 
aocertain  show  and  shadowy  resemblance  of 
he  seeks ;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is 
woo  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are 
ji  Act  only  false  pretensions.    But  this  error  is  not 
evhed  fiir;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude, 
wkich  like  the  pressure  of  a  talisman  given  to  baffle 
the  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pnre  mind 
•fainst  hypocrisy.— -There  is  another  delusion  more 
dilBcolt  to  resist  and  more  sk>wly  dissipated.    It  is 
when  he  finds,  as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  fea- 
mnm  of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  llieir  native  form. 
For  then  his  rapid  imagination  will  gather  round 
them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting  to  per- 
ttd  beauty ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not 
find,  the  moral  creature  of  his  expectatioo :  —  peo- 
pling, even  from  this  human  world,  his  little  circle 
of  aflection,  with  forms  as  &ir  as  his  heart  desired  for 
its  love. 

Bat  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has 
ranched,  he  hfls  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  oat  his  spint 
to  nngn  over  the  great  scene  that  is  opening  before 
him  and  around  him< — the  whole  prospect  of  dviluEed 
Itfis  so  wide  and  wr  magniBcent : — when  he  begins 
ID  «Mit«nplati^  in  their  Tirioao  oiationB  of  power  or 


splendor,  the  leaden  of  mankind  —  those  men  on 
whose  wisdom  are  hung  the  fortunes  of  natieao— 
those  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the  heroism  of  a 
people ;— or  those,  in  no  inferior  **  pride  of  place,** 
whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society, — chieft  in 
the  realm  of  imagination, — interpreters  of  the  secrots 
of  nature. — rulers  of  human  opinion what  won- 
der, when  he  looks  on  all  this  living  scene,  that  his 
heart  should  bum  with  strong  aflfection.  tliat  he  shoald 
feel  that  his  own  happmess  will  be  for  ever  interwo- 
ven with  the  interests  of  mankind  f — Here  then  the 
sanguine  hope  with  which  he  looks  on  life,  will  again 
be  blended  with  his  passicMiate  desire  of  excellence ; 
and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to  single  out  some,  on 
whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may  repose.  To 
whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action  hia 
mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of 
pubhc  passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  states 
men.  and  warriors,  and  p^losophers,  and  poets,  he 
will  distinguish  some  favored  names  on  which  he  may 
satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just  as  in  the  little 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eagerly  on 
every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  fron 
his  own  credulous  hope,  completing  real  with  imai- 
gined  excellence,  till  living  men,  with  all  their  impar> 
fections,  become  to  him  the  representatives  of  ha 
perfect  ideal  creation :— Till,  multiplying  his  objeelo 
of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  ho 
will  have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  hia  own 
hands,  and  his  imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a 
glory  in  the  countenance  of  the  age,  which  is  but  the 
reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power 
of  generous  hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  aixl  az- 
aggeraled  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives : 
— and  his  pre-disposition  will  meet  with  many  favof^ 
ing  circumstances,  wlien  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
system  of  education  Uke  ours,  which  (as  perhapa  all 
education  must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dia- 
tinct  and  embodied  cUiss,  who  therefore  briitg  to  it 
the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices  of  their  order) 
has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverruee  ol 
former  times,  with  sn  unjust  contempt  of  his  ow& — 
For  no  sooner  doss  he  break  loose  from  this  control, 
and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  contemplates  the  world  for 
himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding  him  on  all 
sides,  thst  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  thera 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  ii^iostiea. 
Inih  to  the  age  and  to  his  own  mind :  and  he  is  is 
pelled  warmly  and  eageriy  to  give  loose  to  the  foot- 
ings that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek  oat  «id 
to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicato 
the  insulted  worid.  while  it  justifies  too,  his  resenl- 
ment  of  his  own  undue  sub)ection,  and  exalts  the 
value  of  his  new>fbund  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  froM 
knowledge,  and,  in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  ^«- 
tem  of  ideas,  cut  off"  from  his  shara  in  the  thoaghH 
and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men,  ho  fhkh 
himself,  at  the  first  stops  of  his  liberty,  in  a  now  io> 
tollectual  world.  Passions  and  powers  which  ho  know 
iMt  of,  start  up  in  hb  soal.  The  haman  mind,  whieh 
ho  had  aooB  bat  ondor  ono  aopoct,  now  presonia  to 
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him  a  thonnnd  unknown  and  beautiful  forms.  lie 
wes  it,  in  ita  varying  powers,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restless  curiosity,  and  with  impetuous  energy 
striving  for  ever  against  the  barriers  which  she  has 
placed  around  it ;  sees  it  with  divine  power  creating 
from  dark  materials  living  beauty,  and  filing  all  its 
high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable  forms. — 
In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art.  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger : — in  the  confusion  of 
new  sensations,  bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems 
beautiful;  all  seems  admirable.  And  therefore  he 
engages  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  fulso  or  insulBciont 
philosophy ;  he  is  won  by  the  allurements  of  licen- 
tious art ;  he  follows  with  wonder  the  irregular  trans- 
ports of  undisciplined  imagination. — Mor  where  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to 
distinguish  between  the  acquiititions  which  the  age  has 
made  for  itself,  and  that  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
which  it  has  only  inherited ;  but  in  his  delight  of  dis- 
covery and  growing  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  new-burn  to  the  world. — To 
himself  every  f iresh  idea  appears  instruction :  every 
new  exertion,  acquisition  of  power:  he  seems  just 
called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  and  to  his  true 
place  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  tovirards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  re- 
covery of  his  dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to 
the  dominion  of  minds  that  were  not  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaden  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imaginap 
tion,  which  seizes  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene, 
tends  irresistibly  to  bind  it  by  stronger  attachment  of 
love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age.  And  there  is 
one  among  the  new  emotions  which  belong  to  its  en- 
trance on  the  world — one — almost  the  noblest  of  all 
— in  which  this  exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially 
mingled.  The  faith  in  the  perpetual  progression  of 
human  nature  towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such 
lofly  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  ofima* 
gination ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart 
just  opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness 
of  new  strength,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  des- 
tined achievements.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
compulsion  on  generous  and  enthujtiastic  spirits,  as 
they  trust  that  the  future  simll  iransrciKl  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transrenda  the  past.  It  is 
only  on  an  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own 
age,  that  they  ran  build  their  confidence  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this  faith, — which 
in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  rroed  of  virtue. — 
without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form 
in  which  the  young  adopt  it  For  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual acquisition  of  knowledge  and  art, — an  unceasing 
process  in  many  of  the  modes  of  exertion  of  the  hu- 
man mind, — a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues  with 
the  changing  manners  of  society : — and  it  is  not  for  a 
young  mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has 
passed  away ;  to  discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  race,  the  intellectual  power 
of  individual  minds  may  be  falling  off;  and  that  amidst 
accumulating  knowledge  lof>y  science  may  disa{>- 
pea/; — and  stilt  less,  to  judge,  in  the  more  compli- 


cated moral  character  of  a  peofde,  what  is 
and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  mind  ponesaed  ivith  this  penoaMitffc 
perpetual  progress  of  man,  there  may  even  inya!^ 
tibly  steal  both  from  the  belief  itself,  and  fnmaB 
of  the  views  on  which  it  rests — something  liki  li 
trust  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former  spitK 
with  the  re verence>- which  no  delusion  viil  m 
overpower  in  a  pure  mind — for  their  greatiias,tft» 
cied  discernment  of  imperfection  ; — of  inoompklia 
cellence,  which  wanted  for  its  accomplishnit  ii 
advantages  of  later  improvemenrs :  there  wdlbii 
surprise,  that  so  much  should  have  been  poaibii  ■ 
times  so  ill- prepared ;  and  even  the  study  cf  ihv 
works  may  be  sometimes  rather  the  curious 
of  a  speculative  inquirer,  than  the  devout 
tion  of  an  enthusiast;  the   watchful  and  obcte 
heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  the  inspinliaB  dm 
master. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  delusion  thatviDpAs 
round  the  first  steps  of  a  youthful  apirit.aad  thus 
enchantment  over  the  world  in  which  it  is  ttimd, 
Hope  realizing  its  own  dreams: — Ignoranoe  dnM 
and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshine : — Pswerssika 
ed  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  consciouaneai.'-~l 
asm  kindling  among  multiplying  images  of 
and  beauty ;  and  enamoured,  above  all,  of  oosipi* 
did  error:  and.  springing  from  all  these, such  •  o^ 
ture  of  life  and  hope,  and  joy,  that  the  hniL  ia  ii 
power  of  its  happiness,  transmutes  things 
repugnant  to  it,  into  the  excellence  of  its  omi 
these  are  the  spells  that  cheat  the  eye  of  dw  iM 
with  illusion.  It  is  under  these  inflneoces  Aa 
young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  bis  lore,  nd  iff 
erence.  and  zeal,  to  productions  of  art  to  theoriff  ^ 
science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  isrtf 
racters  distinguished  in  the  world,  that  are  fir  ^ 
neath  his  own  original  dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springs  not  from  hi«im« 
but  his  hcWcr  nature,  it  scorns  as  if  there  could  bcr 
warning  to  him  from  within  of  his  danger :  for  tin 
the  impassioned  joy  which  he  draws  at  tinx?  ii* 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  from  thoiie  of  her  Tm^Vn: 
sons,  and  which  would  startle  him  from  s  dimz'l 
unworthy  possion.  serves  only  to  llx  the  mfiitui:^ 
— for  those  deep  emotions,  proving  to  himih«:fc> 
heart  is  nnoorrupted,  justify  to  him  alt  its  vrorkx^ 
and  his  mind  confiding  and  delighting  in  itself  ytf^ 
to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  impulses  of  plrant 
His  chnrire,  therefore,  of  security,  is  the  chan«'ii 

I  the  greater  number  of  objects  ciccurrinsr  to  a^^*^ 

j  his  honorable  passions,  mny  be  worthy  of  tl'C 
But  wo  have  seen  that  the  whole  power  of  cirfcc- 

i  stances  is  collected  to  gather  n)und  him  such  i-^j^r* 
and  influences  as  will  hend  his  high  paswowoc:' 
worthy  enjoyment     He  engages  in  it  wiihahfti 

I  and  understanding  uniapoiled  ;  but  ihey  rar.w! . « 
be  misapplied  with  impunit\-.  They  ar*  iin*' 
gradually  into  closer  s^-mpathy  with  the  faisihow 
they  have  adopted,  till,  his  very  nature  seeminc  - 
change  under  the  corruption,  there  disappesn  t'no 
it  the  capacity  of  those  higher    percepiionB  jsi 
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res  to  which  be  waf  born :  and  he  is  cast  off 
the  communion  of  exalted  mindfl,  to  live  and  to 
with  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered 
If. 
ir  minds  under  these  circunurtances  of  danger  are 
wed  from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom, 
tfiinki  be  to  themselves  that  they  owe  their  deliver- 
It  must  be  a  fortunate  chance  which  places 
under  the  influence  of  some  more  enlightened 
,  from  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
^.^Aerivards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which, 
-  MBding  them  by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to 
^  Ilia  principles  which  should  give  life  to  thought  and 
^Thl'wr  to  genius,  will  discover  to  them  in  clear  and 
feet  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that 
misled  them :  and  restore  them  to  themselves. 
this  philosophy  they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and 
to  understand ;  but  they  must  be  led  into  its 
iries  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for  they  want  the 
.  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves  the 
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'       ir  a  superior  mind  should  assume  the  protection 
SBf  otiierv  just  beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers 
^V  hmve  described,  it  would  probebly  be  found,  that 
ions  springing  from  their  own  virtuous  activity, 
not  the  only  difficulties  to  be    encountered. 
after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to 
hood  may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many 
both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature; 
that  will  sometimes  shake  the  authority 
•f  acknowledged  truth.    There  may  be  intellectual 
indalence ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  effort 
of  combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and 
btinging  into  distinct  form  the  knowledge,  which  in 
llB   elements  is  already  its  own:  —  there  may  be, 
wliere  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion,  mis- 
givings and  modest  self  mistrust,  in  him  who  sees, 
Aat  if  he  trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judg- 
Vtent  of  all  around  him  .-—there  may  be  too  habitual 
j^elding  to  authority,  consisting,  more  than  in  indo- 
laoce  or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helpleraness,  and 
incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own 
plft^  against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ; — and 
lliere  may  be  too  indiscriminate,  too  undisciplined  a 
ajrmpathy  with  others,  which  by  the  mere  infection 
of  feeling  will  subdue  the  reason. — ^There  must  be  a 
in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks,  with  sad- 
if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of 
tiie  multitude,  and  that  multitude  how  vast : — a  re- 
hictance  to  embrace  a  creed  that  excludes  so  many 
-whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has  revered : 
—a  difficulty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that 
Aose  whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good 
and  honorable,  his  superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in 
diis  which  is  the  most  important  of  all : — a  sympathy 
pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to  descend  to  the 
fellowship  oi'  h>8  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith  and 
wisdom  for  his  own. — How  oflen,  when  under  the 
impalsej  of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt 
with  clearer  insight  and  deeper  faith  his  sacred 
troths,  he  labors  to  win  to  his  own  belief  those  whom 
he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indifference  or 
their  laughter!  and  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his 


meditations  a  painful  and  disheartening  sorrow, — a 
gloomy  discontent  in  that  &ith  which  takes  in  but  a 
portion  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  include  in  all 
his  blessings  ?  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  dis- 
traction of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so 
strongly  that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  cir- 
cle within  which  he  vrauld  embrace  all  he  loves — 
would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes,  and  ei\joy- 
ments,  is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  aflectionsf 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just 
feeling  united,  and  relsring  on  its  strength,  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  Truth,  how  much  is  there  in  the  course 
and  accidents  of  life  that  is  for  ever  silently  at  work 
for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed 
harmless,  that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  inno- 
cence :•— there  are  pursuits  held  honorable,  or  impos- 
ed by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral  spirit ; — above  all 
there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society ;— that 
restless  activity  of  frivolous  conversation,  where  men 
of  all  characters  and  all  pursuits  mixing  together, 
nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not  of  common  inte- 
rest to  all  —  nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvious 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of 
things :— and  all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
Nature,  all  which  impassioned  feeling  has  made  o/i- 
ginal  in  thought,  would  be  misplaced  and  obtrusive. 
The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that  which 
can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment : — 
and  the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which 
flatters  the  vulgar  pride  of  soc^ety,  by  abasing  what 
is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its  sympathy.  A  dange^ 
ous  seduction  to  talents  —  which  would  make  lan- 
guage— ^that  was  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fer- 
vid expression  of  its  pure  emotions — the  instrument 
of  its  degradation.  And  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  uprightness  to 
choose  so  dishonorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  manners,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled 
who  mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  offend  those  with 
whom  he  converses  by  his  superiority ;  and  whatever 
be  the  native  spirit  of  a  mind,  it  is  evident  that  this 
perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to  others — this  watch- 
fulness against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this  studied 
sympathy  with  mediocrity — must  pollute  and  impo- 
verish the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the 
errors  of  its  misl^iding  activities,  may  generous  youth 
be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  an  enlightened 
mind  ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be  guarded  by  in- 
struction against  the  ir\juries  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
the  world.  Hi»  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protec- 
tion to  friendship:  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the 
watchful  guardian  of  his  mind.  He  will  not  be  de- 
luded, having  that  light  to  guide :  he  will  not  slum- 
ber with  that  voice  to  inspire ;  he  will  not  be  de- 
sponding or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on. — 
But  bow  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  lefl 
unprovided,  except  in  their  own  strength  ;  who  must 
maintain  themselves,  unassisted  and  solitary,  against 
their  own  infirmities  and  the  opposition  of  the  world ! 
For  such  there  may  be  yet  a  protector.  If  a  teacher 
should  stand   up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
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above  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  )'ct  more  |  but  I  i^as  unnilUng  lo  leave  any  ihing  unstid  «be 
m  the  Qsscriion  and  proclamation  of  disregarded  ;  might  induce  >'Ou  lo  coiwider  with  favor  the  r^'jec 
Truth — to  Ilim — (o  hi:;  cheering  or  summoning  voice  j  I  was  anxious  to  make,  in   the  name  oT  all  Wum 


all  licarts  would  turn,  wlunse  deep  son»ibiliiy  has  ■  slate  of  mmd  I  have  described,  that  voa  wvi.ji  i: 
been  oppresAod  by  the  iiidiflert-nee.  or  misled  by  the  :  times  regard  us  more  pariiculurly  in  your  vsi's^:- 
seduction  of  the  lime^.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has  lions.  I  cannot  judge  to  what  degree  i;  nay  b«  r 
been  given  to  our  own  age.  you  have  dc»cri)K-d  the  '  your  power  lo  give  the  Truth  you  leach,  a  cf-a!r. 
power  when  you  said,  that  in  his  annunciution  of  o\ cr  understandings  that  have  matured  liieir^Ltrx: 
truths  he  H-omcd  to  sjicak  in  ihundert*.    I  believe  ,  in  error:  but  in  our  clofrs  I   am  sure  j-oa  ii.il  bav 

that  mishly  voire  hus  not  bt*en  poured  out  in  vain ;  ^  docile  learnenu Matuetiis. 

that  there  nre  hearld  that  hn\e  receivtMi  into  their  in-  j 

most  depths  nil  its  vur^-ing  tones:  and  that  even  now,  |  The  Friend  might  n*t  satislied  that  hu  eierjcc: 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  name  of  Wordsworth  ■  thu»  far  have  not  been  wholly  linproiliaUe.  ii  i- 
calls  up  the  recollection  of  their  weakness,  and  the  .  other  proof  had  been  given  of  i!ic:r  induecce.llj: 
consciousneiv  of  their  &(reng(li.  i  thai  of  having  called  forth  the  ibrrgomg  leiic-r.  nz 

To  gi\e  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man,  ^  which  he  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  iv:^ 
this  complete  coiitml  over  the  minds  of  ot)ier!>,  it  is  ^  not  deny  himi»elf  the  pleasure  of  cMinmuaicatiui:;    ' 
necessar)*,  I  think,  that  he  should  be  Iwrn  in  their  ^  his  reude». — In  answer  lo  his  Corre»}«uideLL  .:  utt. 
own  times.    For  thus  whate\er  faUe  opinion  of  pre-    scarcely  here  be  repeated,  that  une  of  the  miin  ;<-'• 
eminence  is  altat-hefl  to  the  Age,  bi'comes  at  once  a    pot>es  of  his  work  is  to  weigh,  honc»tty  auj  z.<>;^::> 
title  of  reverence  to  him :  and  when  with  distinguish-    fully,  the  nioml  worth  and  intellcc:ual  i^iwer  (.-!  'a 
ed  powers  he  sets  hwnself  a^iarl  from  titc  Age,  and  .  age  in  which  we  h\e;  to  ascertain  our  gam  a^ii.-.' 
above  it  ns  the  Teacher  of  high  but  ill-undcrsUxxI  .  Ii>&t!;  lo  determine  what  we  ore  in  oursciV»  pK'.ir 
Tniths,  he  will  api)ear  at  once  to  a  generous  iinagi-     ly,  and  what  we  are  c<.iinparcd   wiih  our  an<.e^l]^ 
nation,  in  the  dignity  of  one  wh<«e  £U}ierior  mind  .  and  thue,aiid  by  every- other  means  within  L&?;^«f: 
outstei«  the  rapid  progrtss  of  society,  and  will  derive    lo  discover  what  may  l»e  hop<?d  l^^r  future  tlai<:4.ii-j' 
(Torn  illii«>ion  iijcelf  the  power  to  disiierse  illusions.    It    and  how  lamentable  are  the  eviln  to  be  fcAPHi.Uk 
is  probable  loo,  that  he  who  laliors  under  the  errors  I     how  far  there  is  cause  for  fear.      If  ihla  antzp 
have  describeil.  might  feel  the  power  of  Truth  in  a    f hould  not  be  inaJe  wholly  in  \  ain.  my  inrcLia-- 
wriler  of  another  age.  yet  fail  in  applying  the  full    Corres^vjudenl,  and  all  who  are  m  a  Eia:e  ui  Ciii: 
fopce  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times ;  but  w  hen  he    resembling  that  of  which  he  gi\  cs  to  lively  a  {(..ruiv 
receives  them  from  a  living  Teacher,  there  i:<  no  room  '  will  be  enabled  more  readilv  and   surelv  ti}(LiU- 
for  doubt  or  misapplication.     It  is  the  errors  of  his    guish  falfc  from  legitimate  objects  of  adimr3:!oD:&i. 
own  generation  that  are  denounced ;  and  whatever  j  thus  may  the  (lersonal  errors  which  he  wcuij  p.s. 
authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the  instructions  of  ,  against,  be  more  etreetuully  prevented  or  r«ii>.At-: 
his  -M:isler.  strike:*,  witli  iiie\iljl)le  f>rif.  at  his  vcrie-     by  the  dc\c'li>jiinciil  of  general   tr;:;li  :Lr  j  ;•::■-- 
ration   f'r  t!ic  o;niiiiMi>   and   i  haru  tt'ns  of  his  o\\n     ]'Mr;.>>i'.  thin  by  in>irut.  L:i«:.!-  siH.v-.\.  .:'.[v  ^i.-:.. 
time* — Ai;d   lir::illy  llitre  will  l-o  gilheroil  muiiil  a     liini-olf  or  '.o  :ho  class  of  wh:cii  ;.».  :s  liii  ::!■■:  :. ;"- 
living  Tiurlur.  whi>  spLiik"  to  the  dii-|i(  r  si. 111.  inriny     ^erlla^ive.     Tiicro  is  a  lifo  ;i;k:   >p':r:l  ;:.  k;...\..:-- 
foeliii«f?'  I'f  liiMivni  l<»\e.i:i.nt  will  |'!..i  o  the  inOniiiiics     which  wctxirail  Irom  Initli.-?  >i  :»;:'.r».-!  i"  :  ■..-.  \'.- 
of  the   hcnrl   i^i  oiil;ar!v  iiuihr  !»:>  ct'ijlrul;   at  the     lit  of  all.  and  whit  h   the  i;ii:ii3.  I'v  it*   ..iw:i  ...:.v.. 
same  llino  ll.'ii  tiioy  I'lml  with  ai.i!  :ii.iin::to  llie  a!-     h:i>  a|i',»r«»priateJ  to  itsL-ll'— a  hlo  a;. J   ^j  ;r.t.  u   ... 
tacliiiiriil  lo  h:-*  (:iii:-o.     S-i  tlj;»i  ilu-re  will  llnw  lK»m    sclJ'»in  f.ni:id  in  knowleslu'e  (onimu:....  .;-.i  J  : -.  :.-.■._ 
him  S'liiu-ilii.iu'  of  tilt'  ]  1 1  liliar  iii}liicni.e  •.'f  a  iVitiul:     and  din-oi  prci'cpt^.  tvtn  when  tht-y  utv  c  v./'  ;  ■-  . 
while*  Ijis  i!  'iT.'-iiiC'-  Will   be  eiu^ra- cii  and   av-K-riod,    endeared  hy  n  voroncc  ::i:d  l.>v«.  f..-  i:.i-  •«-   ;..; 
and  \in']ii  :it( 'I   wiili  i!je  arJi  nt  zi  al  of  a  di-iij»I(«.        Nvvcrtiieli.!-.-,  t!ii)'.:gh  I  tru.-t  tl*^:   il.c   :»»-.>  i'. 
such  as*  ran  s..;if.i.ly  be  C'irr:id  \".':k  iLnIislani  tiiius,     whirh  my  C'.>rri-^".>[ul(  nt  has  d-.:.o  i:;-  li.t  ;,    .  :   . 
or  coniucliil  vv;ih  vjii  i-.-   that  >,.iak  only  fp»iii  the    re<.ii:i.?t.  will  in  coiirst  of  UiOf  ll.-.v  t.-iiiir:!.;-  l"r  :;.  r 
gra\e.  laSi.-s.  in  a  minnor  that  will  b»\<i  >trvo  i.jr.'.,  1  ;  _•■ 

I  have  il  )ni?  what   I  |.rj|Ht-i.l.     I  ha\r  related  to    re>;st  l!ie  inrimation  t-.>  r:Mi:iiH-l.  al   j-riSs;.;.  w  ; -,   _■ 
yoti  a«  r   l.n\e  had  o;ijvjrtiiniti«  .s  of  kniAvinj  of  the    lolli-r  a  few  rtmark>  of  d;reit  a^-j  1..  .ii;.  :i  :.■  .  .    ;.  - 
dini<iillit>  r:-.iiii  within  and  fr'wn  w;i:..iut.  wl.iili  inav     ject  f»f  it — :i:./'j.'A.<.  I  s:iv.  l^r  t  i  >i...\   I  -i^^^  .     .  _- 
opi^.iic  tin- nritiiral  iii.\ti'.i|iMu  lit  of  true  Itilinj:  aiiil     nu^ili",  ii.ili  ;v::dtnt  of  l!u- main  ;i»  ;:,:  .j..'.  t:" '.^     "i 
rii:ht  o;i.:i:  iM.  ill  a  ni.nd  KiniiLil  wiiii  .<oni»:  ca;»;icilv    his  cojujilainl  and  rtHpii  *l  b 'ih  pri.vi  tii.  I  i:;-.  j". 
forp'».ii.  aiid  ilii-  rr'i'iurit<  wliith  stall  a  niiiid  may    a^-.sunu-d  inft-riorily  of  the  prc-sd:  aj^-  ;:j  i...rj.  i^ 
dLrlvc  fr..i:n  an  cnli-ilit*  n-.-.I  roiJtniimrarv  writer. — If    nitv  and  inlilloclua!  i-iwir.  to  i!.i.>>l  wi.u:,  i.^vr  •.:; 
what  1  havr  ^aul  hf  jv.sl.  it  is  ci.  rlain  that  lhj>  iniiu-    ivdi  .1.     For  if  iht-  f.ui  wore  triic.  lliul  wt  :..*..  t  -.; 
enc(;  will  bi-  lilt  iii  iro  partiiiilarly  in  a  work,  adapted    Pli.-i.^l^^cd  i-iir  asw  i'>:or>  in  the  bt>»t  «^f  \^!i..:  :>  ^  '^i- 
by  it.s  III- 'If  i-f  p:;ljlKai;"ii  to  a.Mrt«s  ilu*  li  rlinn.";  of  :  the  main  part  of  the  vlangi  .■>■  and  ii.-,n.  Jiintn:-  wl  . 
the  tiiiii'.  ■iii.l  I.I  l.iri'i::  !<i  'u<  rta.Io  rciKiut-d  .'uluioni-  '■  niy  ("iirn  .-jM^ntli  nt  h.i>  l<t  I.n^Iy  j- ■."tr.ivi'.i.  i.    ...L  :. 
tjon  and  rc  pi-an  (1  r(.iiis.)l.t'.i>in.  ci  a^t- !■»  <  \ist  f-r  mind-  l:ke  I. is,  i.or  iKvin.] -.^  -^ 

I  fia\i»  ]••  rliij"?  j.fi.'*  iiHil  lo »  llir  ill  tro>|».i>.>«in::  on     llu-y  be  niui  h  i!t:.i.ni^)icu  :   3s  tlit  y  nris'f  •  .i!  •:' "■■ 
vour  a::i  iii.'»:i.a:i'l  in  ci\  .lu  wav  to  nivown  thoiiiihl-:  .  con-tiiiiii.^n  of  i!i;iii'"'.  in-Jii  the  ikiIi.t*-  r  i'v-l:..  ir.- 
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lavft  that  goTern  the  growth  of  the  focultiee,  and 
the  neceemry  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
Lind.    Let  lu  throw  oanelvea  back  to  the  age  of 
EInabeth.  and  call  ap  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  warn- 

the  ttatetraen,  the  poets,  the  divinet^  and  the 
philoanphera,  with  which  the  reign  of  the  vir- 
gio  queen  woa  illustrated.  Or  if  we  be  more  strongly 
attracted  by  the  moral  purity  and  greatness,  and  that 
lanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with  which  the 
tjrrmnny  of  Charles  the  First  was  struggled  against, 
tot  OS  cast  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  roand 
llHit  circle  of  glorious  patriots — but  do  not  let  us  be 
|iefsuaded,  that  each  of  these,  in  his  course  of  disci- 
pliiie.  was  uniformly  helped  forward  by  those  with 
wIhnb  he  annciated.  or  by  those  whose  care  it  was 
to  direct  him.  Then  as  now,  eiisted  objects,  to 
wliich  the  wisest  attached  undue  importance ;  then, 
9m  DOW,  judgment  was  misled  by  factions  and  parties 
— Ciroe  waited  in  controversies  fruitleia,  eicept  as  &r 
1*  they  quickened  the  Acuities;  then  as  now,  minds 
were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  infln- 
•ore  to  the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather 
than  to  their  own  power.  Then,  though  great  ao- 
tioos  were  wrought,  and  great  works  in  literature 
and  science  produced,  yet  the  general  taste  was  ca- 
priciocis. fiinta8tical,or  grovelling:  and  in  this  point  as 
in  all  others,  m-as  youth  sukgect  to  delusion,  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and 
■Iponf  as  the  strength  of  the  imagination.  Every  age 
halh  abounded  in  instances  of  parents,  kindred,  and 
fntods.  who,  by  indirect  influence  of  eiample,  or  by 
positive  ii^imction  and  eihortation,  have  diverted  or 
diKoaraged  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  nature,  had  determined  to  follow  his  intel- 
Uctual  genius  through  good  and  through  evil,  and 
had  de^-oied  himself  to  knowledge,  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all,  have  not  the  oom- 
IBOQ  duties  and  cares  of  oommoo  life,  at  all  times  ex- 
posed men  to  injury,  from  causes  whose  action  is  the 
tmare  fatal  from  being  silent  and  unremitting,  and 
which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched  and 
ateodily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  con- 
aomed  the  diviner  spirit. 

There  are  two  errors,  into  which  we  easily  slip 
v^hen  thinking  of  poM  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting 
lu  the  ex(*ellenre  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- 
balance of  HTirthleasness  that  has  been  swept  away. 
Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiqui^,  the  situa- 
tion (»f  ihe  mind  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  travel- 
ler* in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  at* 
Iracled  to  the  burial-place  of  one  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitante  It  is  cmwpicuous  upon  an  eminence,  **  a 
mount  ufion  a  mount!**  He  digs  into  it,  and  finds 
thai  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature: 
and  he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  belief,  that  as 
Ih^re  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  that  all  men  were 
fiania.  But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest 
lo  him.  that  this  tomb  would  never  have  forced  itself 
upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 

distingubhcd  from  others,  that  of  a  man  who  had 


•  Vide  Aabt*i  TraTab  la  Aneriea. 
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been  selected  as  a  chiefbun  or  ruler  for  the  veiy  na- 
son  that  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  alatara 
and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicuously  inhumed  opan 
the  mountain-top,  while  the  bones  of  his  fblloweii  are 
laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upoo  the 
plain  below.  The  secofxl  habitual  error  ia,  that  in 
this  comparison  of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into 
past  and  present,  and  place  these  into  the  balance  to 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  not  oonsideriof  tfiat 
the  present  is  in  our  esiimatioa  not  more  than  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  moat,  and  that 
the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  po- 
riods,  perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  Icoat 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own 
country  has  been  distinguished.  We  may  iUoatimto 
this  by  the  famiUar  use  of  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modem,  when  applied  to  poetry — what  can  bo  toon 
inconsiderate  or  ui\just  than  to  compare  a  fow  oaal- 
ing  writeia  with  the  whole  succession  of  their  pro- 
genitors? The  delusion,  fimn  the  moment  that  oar 
thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  too  gross  to  deoonro 
mention;  yet  men  will  talk  for  bouiv  upoo  pootiy, 
balancing  against  each  other  the  words  AnctenI  and 
Modem,  and  be  uncooacioua  that  they  have  folloo 
into  it 

Theae  obaervationa  are  not  made  as  implymg  adi^ 
aent  from  the  belief  of  my  Correapoodent,  that  the 
moral  spirit  and  intollectual  powers  of  this  country 
are  declining ;  but  to  guard  againat  unquaUfei  admira- 
tion, even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been  rightly 
fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression,  which  must  no- 
cessarily  follow,  where  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  nn- 
favorablenera  of  the  present  timea  to  dignity  of  mind, 
has  been  carried  too  far.  For  in  proportion  as  we 
imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ouraelvea  to  retard 
our  progress,  w  ill.  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded. 
— Deeming  then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  mind  will 
be  bafned  and  led  astray  in  the  manner  under  coo- 
tomplation,  though  in  various  degrees,  I  shall  at  pro- 
sent  content  myself  with  a  fow  practical  and  deaol- 
tory  comments  upon  some  of  those  general  cauaea,  to 
which  my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  onon 
in  opinion,  and  the  lowering  or  deadening  of  aenti- 
ment,  to  which  ingenuoua  and  aspiring  youth  is  ex- 
posed. And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief  in  the 
peqwtual  progress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of 
unattainable  perfection.  If  the  present  agedo  indeod 
transcend  the  post  in  what  is  mart  beneficial  and  ho* 
nonble,  he  that  perceives  this,  being  in  no  error,  has 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  a  yoolh 
of  genius  might,  it  sliould  seem,  be  preserved  from 
any  wrung  influence  of  this  faith,  by  an  insight  into  a 
I  siro^tle  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  tlie  desires  of  oiir  nature,  or  to  reoonalo  us 
to  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  there  should  bt 
at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in  what  ia  of  hlgh- 
'  est  worth.  In  fiict  it  is  not.  as  a  writorof  the  preoenl 
,  day  has  admirably  olnerved,  in  the  power  of  fidioa, 
to  portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  coo* 
ceive  in  spirit,  actions  or  characlera  of  moro  oialtad 
\irtue,  lliaji  tluwe  which  thousands  of  yean  agohavo 
ciisted  upon  earth,  as  vie  know  from  the  records  of 
authentic  history.    Such  ia  the  inherent  digni^  Tt 
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hnmnrntiinbthattheieboloiigto  it  MibUmitiOTor  dawhrting  hpniomc  whicfa  jmnwulirtriy  Miw<fc 


the  wtii  of  Yotk  md  LinriMif r,  be  JiMii  hM 
tarn  ft  b4a«iiig,i«ithfiFliieh  the  kml  hw 

Alajrl  iwcnm  to  Hm  thoiiBlitof 
mnladoo,  of  inci««iiig  Ughf»  or  of 
bjr  whidi  it  my  ploaM  as  to 
meat  of  tfaa  ■pedct?  The  hmdrad  jwn  te  H 
lowed  the  imirpetiuii  of  Haoiy  die  Fooifkpvaii 
hnrling-beck  of  the  mind  of  the  cumniy.e 
tion,  en  eitmetiao;  jet  iuetitutiw^  leii% 
■od  hAfaiu,  were  thai  brolMBdofwiB,wfaieh 
heve  beeo  eo  leedlly,  nor  perhepe  eo  ihrnnmlii  d» 
■tioyed  by  the  gnduel  inlliienee  of 
ledge;  eod  under  the  oppreMion  of 
bed  oootinDed  to  enrt.  the  wtne  end 
prowea  of  the  fooeeeding  oentoiyoMild  Dothnei^ 
peered  et  ell,  moeh  leei  oonld  iliey  hete  Af^il 
themaelYet  with  that  eifer  hmre^  end  mA  *«§!» 
nefioent  triompfao  which  will  to  Ihe  end  ef  iBi  It 


virtaee  wliieh  ell  men  may  ettein,  end  which  no  men 
.eea  trenooend:  end  though  thit  be  not  tme  in  en 
eqnel  degree,  of  intelleetael  power,  yet  in  tiie  penNm 
of  Plefo^  DemoMheneib  end  Homer,  end  in  thow  of 
Shekipeere,  Blillon,  end  Lord  BeooOf— were  eo- 
•hrined  ei  moch  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  etf  the  in- 
hebitpnli  of  thia  plenet  cen  hope  will  ever  tidM  op 
in  ebiode  emong  diem.  Bottheqneoiionianotofthe 
power  or  worth  of  individoel  mindi,  but  of  the  gene- 
lel  moral  or  intelleotaal  meiiia  of  en  ege— or  e  pe^ 
pie,  or  of  the  hnnien  rece.  Be  it  ao — let  oa  eUow 
end  believe  thet  there  ii  e  progw  In  the  •peciea  lo- 
werdi  onetteinehle  perfection,  or  whether  thia  be  ao 
or  not,  that  it  aa  e  necearity  of  egood  end  greetly-gift- 
ed  netue  to  betiere  it— aorely  it  doea  not  firilow^hat 
lUi  progrem  ihoaild  be  oooKent  in  thoae  virtuea,  and 
meUeetael  qnelitiei,  end  in  thoae  departmenta  of 
Inwwledge,  which  in  theflaaelvea  obaolatoly  cooad- 
eretf  en  of  moat  velae — tfainga  independent  and  in 
Ifaair  degree  indiqienHible.  The  progreas  of  the  ape- 
eiea  neither  la  nor  cen  be  like  thet  of  e  Romen  road 
in  e  light  line.  It  may  be  more  jnatly  compared  to 
diet  of  e  rhror,  which  bodi  in  its  ■mailer  reechea  and 
leiger  tomingi,  ia  frequently  ibroed  back  tovi*erda  iti 
fimnCaiui,  by  ofctjecta  which  cannot  otherwiae  be  elu- 
ded or  overBome;  yet  with  on  aocompenying  impolae 
tliet  will  enamie  iia  advanoement  hereafter,  it  aa  eitlier 
gaining  atran^  every  boor,  or  oooqaering  in  aecret 
aome  dilBenlty,  by  e  labor  thet  contribatea  aa  efiecto- 
elly  to  Ihrtber  it  in  its  coiuae,  aa  when  it  movea  ibr- 
werd  iminterropted  in  e  line,  direct  ei  that  of  the  Ro- 
man rood  with  which  vre  begen  the  comperiaoo. 

It  anflbsaa  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may 
be  an  apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  species,  that  something  is  doing  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  the  cfllects  of  which,  will  in  '  eipected  from  youth  7    Is  it  not  to  denmnd  tfat 
due  time  appear; — that  something  is  unremittingly  |  when  the  blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  iibooilj 
gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and    at  the  mercy  of  frosts  and  winda  f    To  expect  five 


looked  beck  npon  with  edameliptt  end 

Iftheferegoingobvieoediatiactionibe< 
perceived,  end  ateedily  kepi  in  vtew,  I  da  art  « 
why  e  belief  in  the  prugtceaofhm 
perfaetioo,  abooJd  diapoae  m  yoDihfal 
enthoaieaiic  to  en  nadee  edadretioii  of  km 
end  thna  tend  to  degrade  tfaet  naiiid. 

Bat  let  me  atrika  et  ooee  el  tbe  root 
corapleined  of  in  my  GorreapoDdeai^  leMn> 
tkn  fiom  eny  &iel  eflecta  of  eediirtiwia,  eel  l» 
dnnoea  which  opinioti  mej  Anvw  ia  the  way  tf 
pore  end  hlgh-mhided  yooth,  cui  only  be  oMBi 
with  ceitemty  et  the  aeme  ptioo  hf  wtneh  evaqrdig 
greet  end' good  is  obtained,  niaely,  atoedf  dipa^ 
ence  npon  volimtery  end  eetfor^neling  cfloii  ed 
upon  the  practice  of  selfexeminatioa,  sinmiljsmri 
at  and  rigorously  enforced.    Bat  how  is  this  lo  be 


triumphant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  every 
where,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  make  for  itself:  we  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form 
and  separate  life  of  an  individual  But  human  kind, 
what  is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  va- 
rious degrees  obedient  to  their  Reason ;  some  torpid, 
iome  aspiring;  some  in  eager  chase  to  the  right  hand, 

some  to  the  leA;  these  wasting  down  their  moral  na- ,  bility  to  the  impressicms  of  the  netoral  Dmvene,iB 

the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively  syoia' 
thy  and  fiimiliar  communion  with  the  geneiooi  s^ 
tions  recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  paasoi 
of  poetry ;  and,  above  all,  youth  ia  rich  in  the  poi- 
sesdion  of  time,  and  the  accompanying 


youth  these  virtues  and  habits,  in  that  degree  of  a- 
cellence  to  which  In  mature  yeara  they  amy  be  at 
ried,  would  indeed  be  prepoaieroua.  Vet  has  foab 
many  helps  and  aptitudes,  for  the  diacharge  of  ihae 
difficult  duties,  which  are  withdrawn  for  ike  me 
part  from  the  more  advanced  ateges  of  life.  Fff 
youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence;  its 
rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  apirils,  in  itii 


ture,  and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  ?    A  whole 

generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  ex- 

aaperated  with  rage — they  that  compose  it,  tearing 

each  other  to  pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.    It 

is  enough  for  complacency  and  hope,  that  scattered 

and  solitary  minds  are  always  laboring  somewhere  in    of  freedom  and  power.    The  young  man  feeh  Ae 

the  service  of  truth  and  virtue;  and  that  by  the  sleep    he  stands  at  a  distance  from   the  aeaaon  fibeo  Ui 


of  the  multitude,  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be 
prepared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
chains  of  the  people  may  be  broken.  Happy  moment 


harvest  is  to  be  reaped, — that  he  baa  leisure  and  aif 
look  around — may  defer  both  the  choice  and  the  eit> 
cution  of  his  purpoaea.    If  he  make  an  attempt  ad 


was  it  for  England  when  her  Chaucer,  who  has  right-    shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  niah  in.  aod  Bf» 
ly  been  called  the  morning  star  of  her  literature,  ap-    promises.     Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  to 


peered  above  the  horizon— when  her  Wickliff,  like 
the  sun,  *•  shot  orient  beams"  through  the  night  of  Ro- 

eiiah  a uperstilion  I—Yct  may  the  darkness  and  the  '<  of  censure,  nor  the  neceaM^  of  worldly  maim 
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feelings,  and  in  the  elaaticity  of  his  spirit  txAK 
worldly  ambition,  nor  tbe  love  of  praise,  nor  dad 


THE  FRIEND. 


■or  WIT  of  tboM  cantn  which  teropC  or  compel  the 
habitaally  to  loak  out  of  itielf  for  mpport ;  nei- 
thew.  nor  the  pMnooi  of  eovy,  rear,  hatred, 
itepondency,  and  the  rankliiiffof  diMppointed  hopes, 
ffJd  which  in  after  life  give  hirth  to.  and  regulate  the 
•flbrts  of  men,  and  determine  their  opiniom)  hare 
p^wer  10  preaide  over  the  choice  of  the  young,  if  the 
dHposiiion  he  not  naturally  bad,  or  the  circumttancct 
iMve  Dot  been  in  an  uncommon  degree  unfavorable. 
Id  contemplation,  then,  of  thii  ditintereeted  and 
condition  or  the  youthful  mind.  I  deem  it  in 
points  peculiarly  capable  of  ■earrhing  into  it- 
••IC  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions— such 
•■  these  that  follow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the 
•■ertion  of  my  power  from  the  pleonurc  of  intelleo- 
toal  activity,  and  irom  the  knowledge  thereby  ac- 
qihrad  ?  In  other  words,  to  what  degree  do  I  value 
mj  feculties  and  my  attainments  for  their  own  sakcs  f 
they  chiefly  prised  by  me  on  account  of  the 
which  they  confer,  or  the  superiority 
which  they  give  me  over  others  7  Am  I  aware  that 
ianiediate  influence  and  a  general  acknowledgment 
€f  nerit,  are  no  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  successful 
adherence  lo  study  and  meditation,  in  those  depart- 
■Htots  of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  ^-alue  lo  man> 
kind  f  that  a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments 
Id  ftr  lew  to  be  eipected— in  feet,  that  there  is  little 
■Btoial  oonneiion  beivi'een  them  ?  Have  I  perceived 
truth  f  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  countenance 
philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beau* 
in  my  eyes  f — lias  no  base  bediromed  it  7  has  no 
etoud  passed  over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look 
which  was  before  so  encouraging  7  Knowing  that  it 
ia  my  duty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my  inclination,  to 
■ingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  felk>w  men;  pre- 
pared also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that 
will  probably  exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  greatest  pnrtiun  of  my 
lo  employments  where  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
how  or  when  I  am  to  act ;  have  Y.  at  this  mo- 
when  I  stand  as  it  were  npon  the  threshold  of 
IIhi  busy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence 
Id  which  virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter 
wotd  the  sanctities  of  religion)  sit  enthntNied  above 
all  denominations  and  dignities  which,  in  various  de- 
grees of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of  men  7 — l)o 
I  feel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandate*  shall  be  forgot- 
ten,  or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  tu 
them  when  opposed  to  othen.  I  sholl  not  only  have 
lived  for  no  good  purpose,  but  that  I  sluill  havcsarri- 
ficed  ray  birth-right  as  a  rational  lieiiig;  and  that 
•very  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  dskgrace  to 
we  7  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  m- 
cnfircs  as  present  thentfelves  to  tlie  youthful  imagi- 
oalioa  in  the  shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  con- 
■cience  is  violated  ;  such  a  thought.  I  know,  would 
be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without  indignation; 
but  1  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Pnidi- 
COB,  representing  the  choice  of  Hercules — Here  is 
Ike  World,  a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head 
of  a  train  of  willing  or  gkldy  folk>wen :— her  air  and 
deportment  are  at  once  careless,  remiss,  sel^wtiified. 
Mid  haogfaiy ;    and  there  is  Inteuxctual  Faawna, 
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with  a  pale  cheek  aixl  serene  brow,  leading  in  chaini 
Truth,  her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.  The  ooe 
makes  her  salntatioo  with  a  disooutse  of  eaee,  pl«D- 
sure,  feeedom,  aixl  domeelio  tranquillity ;  or,  if  aba 
invite  to  labor,  it  ia  labor  in  the  busy  and  beateo 
track,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of 
parents,  friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate. The  promiM  also  may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the 
husM  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile  of  kings,  and 
the  munificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  doa* 
not  venture  to  hoM  forth  any  of  these  alloremenii 
she  does  not  conceal  ftom  him  whom  she  addreosv 
the  impediments,  the  diwppointments,  the  igix>raiica 
and  prejudice  which  her  follower  will  have  to  en- 
counter, if  devoted  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life ; 
and  if  lo  contemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  Iwn, 
a  scheme  of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of 
entire  neglect  perhaps,  or  assuredly  a  hfe  exposed  to 
scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and  hatred;  but  cheered 
by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by  applaud 
ing  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  pet 
haps,  of  fiune — a  late,  though  lasting  conseqoeoet 
Of  these  two,  each  in  thb  maimer  soliciting  you  la 
become  her  adherent,  you  doubt  not  which  to  prefer, 
— but  oh !  the  thought  of  moment  is  not  prefwenca, 
but  the  d'^rer  of  preference ;  the  passionate  aixl  pan 
choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  uDchaof^ 
able  devotion. 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questioos— the  qncotMS 
involved  in  this  deliberation  is  simple ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  high  and  awful :  and  I  would  gladly 
know  whether  an  answer  can  be  returned  wtisfec- 
tory  to  the  mind. — We  will  for  a  moment  suppow 
that  it  cannot;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  hesita- 
tion.—Are  we  then  to  despond  7  to  retire  from  all 
contest  7  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  at  ocice  to  carea 
without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  efforts  in  which 
there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  ia  found 
in  the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfevored  and  iu»- 
aspiring  many  7  No —  but  if  the  inquiry  have  not 
been  on  just  grounds  salislaclorily  answered,  we  may 
refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  nature  of  which  he 
deems  himself  an  enihusiasiic  follower,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  continue  no  less  faithful  and  enthusiasiic. — 
We  would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he 
has  not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  pen^ 
traied.  that  there  is  a  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen, 
a  iuiImis  which  he  has  not  fiptt— a  sublimity  to  which 
he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  treroMed  ba- 
cause  there  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  a 
lapse  of  which  he  is  conscitMis;  if  he  foresee  open 
or  secret  affncks.  which  he  has  had  inlimali(ins  that 
he  will  neither  be  stnmf  enough  to  rr«i«t.  nor  watch- 
ful enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  ascribe  this 
weokness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
siofM  accompanying  them,  in  any  decree  to  the  virtuw 
or  noble  qiialmes  with  which  ycMith  by  nature  is  fur- 
nished ;  but  let  him  first  he  assured,  beftwe  he  looka 
about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the  dia- 
criminating  powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of 
manhood,  that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the 
appropriate  excellencies  of  youth,  than  youth  h«  yet 
supplied  to  it  ^-that  the  evil  under  which  ha  bban 
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■  not  ■  niiwfibimdtiiee  of  the  iutiiieli  and  the  am- 
■MliBg  ipifU  of  that  ago,  bat  a  falling  ■hort,  or  a 
iiUnray — Bat tvfaat can  he  gain  fioan thia  admonitiont 
he  eamiot  recall  part  time;  be  cannot  begin  hia 
joaroay  afreth;  he  cannot  ootwirt  ihe  linki  by  which, 
in  no  nodelightfal  hannooy,  imagea  and  aentimenfa 
are  wedded  in  hia  mind.  Granted  that  the  ncrad 
light  of  childhood  ia  and  mart  be  for  him  no  mom 
than  a  ramembranoe.  He  may,  notwithatanding t  be 
remanded  to  natare;  and  with  traat>worthy  hopea; 
ftonded  leai  npon  hia  aentient  than  upon  hie  intelleo* 
toal  being— to  natore,  aa  leading  on  inaeneibly  to  the 
aoeiety  of  reaion ;  hot  to  reaaon  and  will,  aa  leading 
baek  to  the  wiadom  of  natare.  A  re-onion,  in  thia 
ofder  aecompUehed,  will  bring  reformalion  and  a 
timely  aapport;  and  the  two  powera  of  reaeon  and 
natare,  thoa  reciprocally  teac^r  and  taagfat,  may 
•dvanee  together  in  a  track  to  which  there  ia  no 
limit 

We  have  been  diaooomng  (by  implicatioo  at  leeaQ 
of  infrncy,  chOdbood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  pleoi- 
BOree  lying  npon  the  nnfolding  intellect  plenteooaly 
aa  morning  dew  dropa— (€  knowledge  inhaled  inaen- 
tSbly  like  the  ftagrance— of  dlapoaitiona  atealing  into 
the  apirit  like  moiic  firom  onknown  quarten— of  im- 
ogea  uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  eshalatiooa— of 
hopea  plucked  like  beautifal  wild  floweia  fiom  die 
rukied  tombi  that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity, 
to  make  a  gaiknd  for  a  living  forehead  :^in  a  word, 
we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of 
tmth  through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  aa  a 
oieatreai  of  the  fiiculties  by  a  process  of  smoothneai 
and  delight  We  haye  made  no  mention  of  fear, 
dikme,  aonow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
thoughts;  because,  although  these  have  been  and 
have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in 
that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing  into  raanhood 
-—overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We  now  apply  for  suc- 
cor which  wo  need,  to  a  Acuity  that  woriu  after  a 
diflerent  course :  that  faculty  is  Reason :  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she 
works  by  thought,  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts 
she  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improvements, 
the  reverse  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason 
introduced :  There  never  perhaps  existed  a  school- 
boy who,  having  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly 
blown  out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice, 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bod  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the 
sullen  light  wliich  had  survived  the  extinguished 
flame,  did  riot,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch  that 
light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It 
fades  ana  revives — gathers  to  a  point — seems  as  if  it 
would  go  out  in  a  moment — again  recovers  its 
strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than  befure :  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  with  an  endurance,  whicli  in  its  ap- 
parent weaknete  is  a  mystery — it  protracts  its  exist- 
ence so  long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports 
it,  that  the  observer,  who  had  laid  down  in  his  t>ed 
so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy:  his 
pympathiea  are  touched — it  is  to  him  an  intimatioo 


and  en  image  of  dtipu^tag  ImnMB  litoy  ifca 
coBDoa  nearer  to  him — it  ia  die  life  of  a 
parent,  of  a  bdoived  brother  or  naier.orof  ae^ 
domeatio ;  who  ere  fane  lo  the  gimve,  or  whwsda 
tiny  it  aoon  may  be  thoa  to  linger,  tfaoa  to  ha^api 
the  kat  point  of  otortal  •aJBtenee,  thoa  ftially  i»|» 
part  and  be  Been  no  more.  Hue  ia 
aeriooslyand  aweetly  Ihrongh  tlie 
ing  the  haait,  and.  throogh  Ihat  inetinct  oTi 
devek>ping  the  underMendinf^ — In  thia  ii 
olfject  of  aoUdtodeia  the  bodily  life 
na  accompany  thia  aame  boj  to  that  period 
yoatb  and  manhood,  when  a  aolieitade  mk 
awakened  for  the  moral  life  of  biaMelC— Aral 
any  powers  by  which,  beginning  with  a 
ward  decay  that  afleda  not  howaverihe  nannlii^ 
he  could  call  to  mind  tbe  euae  image  end  h^aw 
it  with  an  equal  intereot  aa  a  viaible  type  of  ha  an 
pe*hingapiiitf— Oh!  noraljr.  if  the  faakv^fa 
individual  be  under  hia  own  care — if  itbafeafg 
care-^if  doty  begin  fiom  the  point  of  aeeooMli^ 
new  to  our  oooacienee,  and  duongh  that  toGolari 
human  nature ;» if  without  anch  pcinmiysmtf 
duty,  all  aecoodoiy  care  of  taaeher,  of  fiMod.« !!• 
rent,  muat  be  baselem  and  finitleaa;  iCImd^fc 
motkma  of  the  aoul  tranocend  in  worth  those  tfii 
animal  fenctkne;  nay  give  to  then  their  ada  who; 
then  truly  are  there  aoch  poweta :  and  the  immtf 
the  dying  taper  may  be  recalled  and 
though  with  no  aadnesa  in  the  nenrea,  no  i 
to  teen,  no  unoooquerablo  oigfaob  yet  wi  A  a  mI» 
ofaoly  in  the  aool,  a  """fc**^  inwaid  into 
fiom  tfaooght  to  thooghty  a  ateady 
a  high  rsaolve.— Let  tbwi  the  yoath  go  beck,** 
caskm  will  permit  to  natare  and  to  solitude.  Aa 
admonished  by  reason,  and  rel3riiig  upon  this  neirif 
acquired  support.  A  world  of  freeh  sensation  ml 
gradually  open  upon  him  as  hia  mind  pots  offdia 
firmities,  and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  restkadf 
towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too  hasty  lore,  h 
makes  it  his  prime  business  to  understand 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  out 
and  sanctioned  by  that  reaaon  which  tM  their 
author;  and  precious  feelings  of  disinterested,  tblii 
self-disregarding  joy  and  lovo  may  be  regenefiiri 
and  restored : — and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  aid  le 
measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  tiod. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  letaiaa 
the  visible  universe :  and  to  con'-'^raatioa  viith  » 
cient  books ;  and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  whidia 
the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient  spirit;  and  k( 
him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfokls  itselC  s4 
to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  cs- 
not  possibly  go  unseen,  and  aro  remembered  or  sa 
as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the  thinking  auid, 
which  searches,  discovers,  and  treasures  up,— infaoiv 
by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which  it  cuavena 
an  intellectual  life ;  whereby  they  remain  planted  ii 
the  memory,  now,  and  for  ever.  Hitherto  the  yosA. 
1  suppose,  has  been  content  for  Ihe  moot  part  to  look 
at  his  own  mind,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  m^ 
along  the  stars  in  the  firmament  with  naked  muki 
sight :  let  him  now  apply  the  teleacope  of  art— isafl 
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the  inviiible  stara  out  of  their  hiding  places ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  through  the  system  of  his  be- 
ing, with  the  organ  of  reason ;  summoned  to  pene- 
trate, as  far  as  it  has  power,  in  discovery  of  the 
impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate :  they  de- 
mand nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  a  few 
plain  truths ;  namely,  that  knowledge  efficacious  lor 
the  production  of  virtue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
90otU  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose. 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superior- 
ly of  contemplation  to  action.    The  Friend  does  not 
in  this  contradict  his  own  words,  where  he  has  said 
heretofore,  that  "doubtless  it  is  nobler  to  act  than  to 
think."    In  those  words,  it  was  his  purpose  to  censure 
dial  barren  contemplation,  which  resbi  satisfied  with 
ilitolf  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality 
that  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  imbodied  in  action. 
fiat  he  speaks  now  of  the  general  superiority  of 
thought  to  action : — as  proceeding  and  governing  all 
action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes ;  and.  secondly, 
■a  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
iodividual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of 
the  being  within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can 
reach  to  disturb  or  to  impair: — and  lastly,  as  pro- 
ducing works  of  pure  science ;  or  of  the  combined 
Acuities  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ; — works 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin 
upon  accident,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the 
wide  spread  of  their  influence,  are  entitled  rightly  to 
take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  deeds 
of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  estab- 
liahed  superiority,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth, 
whom  we  wish  to  guide  and  encourage,  is  to  be  in- 
lible  to  those  influences  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  sta- 
by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed.  Our 
have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart 
fiom  human  nature,  or  transcends  it  In  fact  there 
ia  DO  such  virtue.  We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him 
to  undervalue  or  slight  these  distinctions  as  modes  of 
power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person ;  and,  through 
him,  upon  those  who  love  him ;  nor  as  they  may  con- 
nect his  name,  through  a  family  to  be  founded  by  his 
auccess,  in  a  closer  chain  of  gratitude  with  some  por- 
tion of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  him,  as  among 
their  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the 
mere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would 
aupply.  We  suppose  ik>  indifieronce  to.  much  less  a 
contempt  of,  these  rewards ;  but  let  them  have  their 
due  place ;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when  the  soul  is 
searched  mto,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  Ibrce. 
If  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I 
take  for  granted,  possesses  no  ordinary  endowments, 
and  whom  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  more 
dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed,  must 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  wasted  away :  then 
would  our  institutions  be  deplorable ;  and  the  educa- 
tioo  prevalent  among  us  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 
But   my  Correspondent,  who  drew  forth  these 
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thoughts,  has  said  rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age 
may  not  without  injustice  be  thus  branded :  he  will 
not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of  other  oountriei^ 
there  is  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excel- 
lence of  individual  minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or 
military,  enough  to  excite  admiration  and  love  in  the 
sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  intoxicate 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  I  will  compare, 
then,  an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  I  will  compare  him  in 
this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to  a  newly-invested 
knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unsignalized  shield, 
upon  some  day  of  solemn  toiunament,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Fairy-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived 
to  exist  by  the  moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  oar 
divine  Spenser.  He  does  not  himself  immediately 
enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  but  he  looks  round  him 
with  a  beating  heart:  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry, the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of 
overcoming  beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights — now 
first  seen  by  him,  the  fame  of  whose  actions  is  car^ 
ried  by  the  traveller,  like  merchandise,  through  the 
world ;  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the  minstrel. 
— But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison. 
If  a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  as* 
semblage,*with  such  examples  to  guide  and  to  ani- 
mate, it  will  be  pleaded,  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension :  he  could  not  falter,  he  could  not  be 
misled.  But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
excellencies,  a  degenerate  age :  and  recreant  knights 
are  among  us  far  outnumbering  the  true.  A  false 
Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes  worthless  services, 
which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blindness, 
know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by 
rewards  as  worthless — yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  as  if 
they  were  the  immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped 
the  limits  which  I  had  determined  not  (u  piiss ;  let  me 
be  forgiven :  for  it  is  hope  which  hath  carried  me 
forward.  In  such  a  mixed  assemblage  as  uur  age 
presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its  large  over- 
balance of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  errors, 
either  with  respect  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young 
man  fall,  who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  couise 
of  moral  discipline  which  has  been  recommended, 
and  to  which  the  condition  of  youth,  it  has  been 
proved,  is  favorable  7  His  opinions  could  no  where 
deceive  him  beyond  the  point  to  which,  afler  a  sea- 
son, he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to 
have  been  deceived.  For.  as  that  man  cannot  set  a 
right  value  upon  health  who  has  never  known  sick- 
ness, nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  nu 
confirmed  and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who 
has  not  experienced  the  hollowness  of  error. — Range 
against  each  other  as  advocates,  oppose  as  combat- 
ants, two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  assert- 
ing doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believes ;  but  the 
one  contending  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  gar- 
ment which  the  other  has  outgrown  and  cast  away 
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liMk  tfM  MiMrioritf ,  tbe  etM,  the  dignity,  on  the 
■Ua  of  the  mora  tdrmuoed  mind,  how  he  oferiooki 
Ui  Milgefllt  fttmm»^!nH  it  firom  centra  to  amunier- 
eaoe^  and  bath  the  aune  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
iMeli  whidi  hii  adTenery,  with  impeCaooi  loal,  hot 
In  ooofoMO  also,  and  thrown  off  hia  guard  at  ererjr 
tnin  of  the  aigmnent,  ia  laboring  to  maintain !  If  it 
be  a  qnearion  of  the  fine  arti  (poetiy  igr  instance)  the 
nper  mind  not  only  sees  that  his  opponent  is  deceived ; 
bm^  what  ii  of  ftr  mora  importance,  sees  koio  he  is 
deceived.  The  imagination  stands  belbra  him  with 
all  its  imperfections  laid  open;  as  duped  by  shows, 
eariaved  by  words,  oorropted  by  mistaken  delicacy 
and  ftlse  rafinementr-ea  not  liaving  even  attended 
with  oara  to  the  reporti  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
de6cieot  grosriy  in  the  mdimenn  of  her  own  power. 
He  baa  noted  how,  SB  a  supposed  necessaiy  oonditioD, 
tfm  miderManding  sleeps  in  order  tliat  tlie  ftncy  may 
draam.  Stodied  in  the  history  of  ssoiety  and  versed 
in  the  aaeret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass  regohily 
Ihraogh  all  the  gradatmns,  can  pierce  iniaUibly  all 
the  windingi,  which  &1m  tsste  through  ages  baa  pnr- 
aned— fiom  the  very  ilime  when  first,  through  inei- 
jMiiencef  heedlemnsw,  or  aflectatno,  she  took  her 
departora  from  the  side  of  Truth,  her  original  pa- 
rant^— -Can  a  dispofant  thus  accoutred  be  witli- 
aloodt-4o  whom,  fiuther,  every  movement  hi  the 
thooghti  of  his  antsgonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of 
his  own  experience ;  who,  therefore,  sympathisss  with 
weaknem  gently,  and  wins  his  way  by  forbearance; 
and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irresistible  power  of 
ftnssf.  arising  ftom  gratitude  to  the  truth  whidi  he 
vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  man- 
kind, but  as  his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  Correspondent  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  m  hia  estimation, 
irom  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  d  irect  notice.  The 
Friend  cited,  some  time  ago,  a  passage  from  the  pnwe 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner 
in  which  good  and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field 
of  the  worid  almost  inseparably;  and  insisting,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  as 
necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied, 
tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety  for  the  guidance  of  a 
more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The  advantage, 
where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might 
prove  an  oppression  not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fatal 
hinderance.  Grant  that  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  forbearing  and  cir- 
cumspect, inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowledge 
(above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  liveliness  of  memory,  preserving 
fiv  him  an  unbroken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive, 
and  oflen  retrograde  courae,  along  which  his  own  in- 
tellect has  passed.  Grant  that,  furnished  with  these 
distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the  mind  of 


his  pnpU  should  be  fine  to  Innmto  m  ihs(  _ 
ments,  loves,  and  •^■"■ti**""  approyi  hrtad  la  ins^ 
that  he  is  not  m  hmle  to  kill  what  hn  knowB  wa  iaii 
time  die  of  itself;  or  he  tmnamntnd,  and  pM«a» 
Uer  form  and  higher  focnltjaa 
ble.  In  a  word,  thai  the  tancfanr  la 
ually  by  the  wiadom  of 
sura.  Tet  peneiving  how  aooh  the  ontwHi  I4 
of  ait  can  fiwilitale  tfm  pvograra  of  nnlnni,  ha  iHyh 
betrnyed  into  many  yuneiiaaraiy  or  poniamii» 
takes  whera  he  deenm  hia  intaiftnoeo  wanmlri1| 
anhstanfial  aiperiaDoe.  And  in  qata  of  all  Uso* 
tno,  remarks  may  drop  inaansstaly 
may  wither  in  the  mind  of  his  pnpil  a  1 
pathy,  destny  a  sentiment  of 
not  meraly  innncsnt  but  aalniaiy;  and  for  Aas^ 
rienced  disciple  how  many  pioaainPBB  may  ttai  histf 
ofl(  what  joy,  wiMt  admiiatlon  and  what  kao!' 
in  their  atead  era  intndnoad  Into  tlio 
BMjgivingB,  a  mlstroil  of  ila  own 
tkan  to  aflect  to  foel  whofo  than  oan  ha  nemi  M 
ing,  indecisive  jndgmanH^  a  Bnpeisiiw.me  tf  ^ 
kma  that  baa  no  baw  io  eoppoit  it.  and  iraidhMnii 
by  rote  vrith  the  impertinonoe  of  a  parrot  or  a  M^ 
iof-bird,  yet  which  may  not  ba  lialaned  Id  wiik  fa 
same  indifiwenee,  as  they  cannot  be  heard  wiiyi 
aome  foaling  of  moral  diaapprobntion. 

Thew  rsanlls,  I  contend,  whatover  amy  be  Aslm 
efit  to  be  derived  fiom  aneh  an  enlightened  Tsadkn 
era  in  their  degrse  OMvitahlo.  And  by 
humility  and  dodle  dispositiona  aaay  onsi 
Master,  endoed  aa  he  ia  with  tha  power  whieb  pa 
sonal  presence  eonfors;  bat  at  the  same  tisM  Aif 
will  be  liable  to  oventop  thair  doe  hoDBdi,iadB 
degenerate  into  psariveneos  and  prostration  of  aiii 
This  towards  him !  while,  with  respect  10  other  b- 
ing  men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  psst  tioa 
there  may  be  associated  with  such  weaknea  s  «ia 
of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  tiesl  ii 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  aitting  in  judfrsMOtii 
cases  where  no  sentiment  ought  to  have  exirtcd  be 
diffidence  or  veneration.  Such  virtues  are  tbe  ssod 
attributes  of  Youth ;  its  appropriate  calling  ii  aat  a 
distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  ordsffisdid 
not  to  snalyze  with  scrupolons  Riinutenees,  bat  aa^ 
cumulate  in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  afiir. 
its  benefit,  its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  fiecLwi 
to  labor.  Nature  has  irrevocably  decreed,  thst  osr 
prime  dependence  in  all  stagea  of  life  afler  Intecf 
and  Childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  ik>  1 
know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  msa  bi 
upon  our  own  minds ;  and  that  the  way  to  luowledfe 
shall  be  long,  difficult,  winding,  and  of^entiBCi  is- 
turning  upon  itself. 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch :  and  tbstaik 
of  a  part  of  the  interesting  country  into  wbich  at 
have  been  led :  but  my  Correspondent  will  be  ikb 
to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been  poinled  ooL  SbosU 
he  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while,  he  aM' 
not  fear  any  devialicms  from  the  truth  which  viD  bi 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  fasve  bi 
admiration  fixed  upon  unworthy  olgects ;  hewilisa> 
ther  be  ctogged  nordrawn  aaide  by  the  hyvecf  fiin'' 
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kiodred,  betraying  his  andentaoding  thnnigh  his 
itiom;  he  wUl  neither  be  bowed  down  bjr  ood- 
VtBtionAl  arrangements  of  manners  producing  too  of> 
tto  a  lifeless  decency :  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit 
waar  away  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of 
the  world :  neither  will  that  portion  of  his  own  time, 
which  he  must  surrender  to  labors  by  which  his  live- 
lihood is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties  performed, 
be  unprofitable  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is  di- 
raetly  useful  to  others :  for  that  time  has  been  prim»* 
lily  aorrendered  through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  mo* 
nl  law  established  by  himself,  and  therelbre  he 
mavet  then  also  along  the  orbit  of  perfect  liberty. 

IjBt  it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested 
does  not  relate  to  the  government  of  the  more  dan- 
fUDus  passions,  or  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
i%ht  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
ooaaetence  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure  my 
jootbful  Correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  look 
into  himaelf  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  exhorted 


him  to  do,  that  in  him  the  wish  will  be  realised,  to 
him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted,  which  was  n^ 
tered  by  that  living  Teacher  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
gratitude  as  a  benefactor,  when,  in  his  character  of  ■ 
philosophical  Poet,  having  thought  of  Morality  as  im- 
plying in  its  essence  voluntary  obedience,  and  pro> 
ducing  the  eflect  of  order,  he  transfers  in  the  trana* 
port  of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to  physical  na> 
tures,  and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to 
one  spirit,  concludes  his  address  to  the  power  of  Duty 
in  the  following  words : 

To  husabler  fanetioQs,  swful  Powar ! 
1  call  thee :  I  inyMlf  comneod 
Unto  thy  guidsnce  from  thii  boor ; 
Ob,  lot  my  wosknoM  have  sn  ood ! 
GiTO  onto  nao,  mado  lowly  wiss, 
Tbe  ■piritof  MlfneriSeo ; 
71U  tonfiienu  tf  reason  givtl 
A»diiHk»l»gkttifTruatktfBMdmMhtm§li9$t 

W.W. 


fffie  fivitnrf. 


SECTION    THE    SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION, 

AITD   THE 
DI8CIPUNE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE  UNDERfiPTANDING  OF  THE  SABfE 


I  know,  tbe  leemiDg  aod  wlf-ploMiDf  wisdom  of  oar  times  eomietf  moch  in  csTiOinff  and  imioitly  esrpinf  st  all  tUafS 
tlwt  see  licM,  and  tbal  tbere  are  many  who  earnestly  boat  af\er  tbe  pobUcke  fkme  of  Learning  and  Jodgment  by  this 
•aaUy-trod  and  despicable  path,  wbieb,  notwUbstandisff,  they  tread  with  as  moch  eonfldenoe  as  folly :  for  that,  often* 
tiinee,  which  Uiey  vainly  and  oiunsUy  brand  with  opprobrie,  ontliTeo  tJUir  fate,  aod  floorisbetb  when  it  is  forgot  that  ever 
any  soch,  as  (A«y,  bad  Bw^g.  — DedieatUn  to  LordBtrbort  ^f  Ambrose  Pareg'a  Works  hw  Thomas  Joknsont  tk§ 
TVsMlator,  1634. 


ESSAY  I. 


We  cannot  bot  look  op  with  rtrereocs  to  the  sdvaneed 
natures  of  the  naturalists  and  moralists  in  highest  repute 
•monsst  OS  :  and  wish  they  had  been  beigfatened  by  a  more 
noble  principle,  which  had  erowaed  all  their  Tarioos  scieooes 
with  the  principal  sdenee,  and  in  their  brave  strayings  after 
truth  belpt  them  to  better  fortnoe  than  only  to  oMot  with 
her  handmaids,  and  kept  them  from  tbe  (bte  of  Ulysses, 
wh«  wandering  throogh  tbe  shsdee  met  all  the  fbosts.  yet 

eooM  not  see  the  queen. J.  H.  (JOHN  HALL  1)  At* 

MoUon  to  tke  Parlianumt  of  Englamd  tonesmmg  tke  Ai- 
9MMcewuiU  of  Leamiug. 


Tbk  preceding  section  had  for  its  ezpreasolgect  the 
pfindplea  of  oar  do^  as  dtiieos,  or  DGcality  as  ap- 
|||ed  to  poUtiM.    Aocording  to  hia  aehfline  Ikara  fe- 


mained  forTHi  F&iend  first,  to  treat  of  the  principles 
of  morality  generally,  and  then  on  those  of  religion. 
But  since  the  commencement  of  this  edition,  tht 
question  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my  mind,  whether 
morality  can  be  said  to  have  any  principle  distingaish* 
able  from  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible 
from  morality  r  Or  should  I  attempt  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  objects,  so  that  morality  were  the  reli* 
gion  which  we  owe  to  things  and  persons  of  this  lift, 
and  religion  our  moralily  toward  God  and  the  pemuk 
nent  concerns  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  our  bre* 
thren :  yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  must 
involve  the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former 
witboQt  tbe  latter  would  be  as  bold  a  nockeiy  aa^  if 
having  withheld  an  eatate  from  the  rightfol  owner. 
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we  should  seek  to  appp&se  our  conscience  by  the  hath  not  his  freedom  ia  a  slave.  He  is  in  the  i 
plea,  that  we  had  not  failed  to  bestow  alms  on  him  that,  the  phantom  of  which  he  beholdeih  and 
in  his  Iteejrary.  It  was  never  ray  purpose,  and  it  does  eth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thus,  you  fee  ihsl  tbe 
not  Qppenr  to  be  the  want  of  the  age,  to  brincr  loire-  |  king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  his  present  Innc.  YoaKf 
ther  the  ruloH  and  induceracnts  of  worldly  prudence.  '  it  by  means  of  the  lust  after  power  in  \xv.t  om 
But  to  suhfititute  these  fur  the  laws  of  reason  and  con*  '  hearts.  For  ray  part  I  ccHidemn  hiff  unlaid  ful  «»K:r< 
science,  or  even  to  confound  ihera  under  one  narae,  afler  it.  I  condemn  >4i  falsehood  and  indinKiws 
is  a  prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanation,  which  [  be-  therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  re»:c>r!V 
carae  more  and  ranrc  reluctant  to  flatter  b\*  even  an  -  of  the  kingliness  to  the  realm,  and  the  diiniry  of  ■ 
appearanre  of  awent,  though  it  were  only  in  a  point  ■  kines.  he  were  false  to  his  trust,  fal^e  to  the  na^ 
of  form  and  teohniral  arranpcmcni.  of  God  that  he  is  intnisted  t«  iih.     The  d€s:re  of  r> 

At  a  time,  when  ray  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  covering  his  lots  is  jostiflable.  Yea.  Y  should  (Vb- 
I  met  with  a  vohime  of  old  tnirtt>,  published  during  j  demn  him  as  unbelieving  and  pu»il1aninxn.*«.  if  br 
the  infcrvul  fhim  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  Fir^t  to  ]  should  not  hope  for  it  But  here  is  h:s  mift'n-  and 
the  retiioraiion  of  his  son.  Sinre  ray  earliest  manhood  yours  too  at  present,  that  ye  are  nnhelievinz  and  po* 
it  had  l)een  among  my  fondest  regrets,  ihat  a  more  sillanimous.  and  are,  both  alike,  purviiin?  iKings  ^ 
direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by  !  hope  in  the  fjuht  of  fear.  Thus  \-ou  condeoio  ibr 
our  hlMorians  to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying  parliament  for  acknowledgins;  the  kinz's  power au6r 
sheets  of  that  momentous  period,  during  which  all  i  «»  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty ;  while  b\'  taking  fwb 
the  posiiihle  forms  of  tnith  and  ern>r  (the  latter  being  pains  against  him  you  manifest  your  own  belief  ibl 
themsehes  far  the  greater  part  caricatures  of  truth)  '  he  hath  a  great  power — which  is  a  wonder,  ihsl  i 
bubbled  up  on  the  surface  of  the  publir  mind,  as  in  '  prince  despoiled  of  all  his  authority,  naked,  a  prxn' 
the  ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difllcult  to  con-  '  or,  destitute  of  all  fnends  and  helps,  w  hullr  at  the 
ceive  a  notion  or  a  fancy,  in  p^Iitii^s.  eihii-s,  theolog)*,  I  disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  cAIifi- 
or  even  in  physirs  and  phvMoli^',  w  hich  had  not  been  .  tions  that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  bin. 
antiri[iote<l  by  the  men  of  that  age :  in  this  as  in  most  j  should  yet  be  such  a  terror  to  you.  and  fright  y(ni  rr.a 
other  rexpecls  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products  |  nich  a  large  remonstrance,  and  such  perilous  prDcred- 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more  ings  to  save  youru^lves  from  him.  Either  there  ii 
characterized  by  its  sanguinary  and  sensual  alwmina-  some  strange  power  in  him.  or  \-ou  are  full  of  fetr 
tions  than  (to  bornnv  the  wonis  of  an  eminent  hving  that  are  so  aflccted  with  a  shadow, 
poet)  by  But  as  you  give  testimony  to  his  power,  so  yos 

take  a  course  to  advance  it;  for  there  ia  nothing  that 
hath  any  spark  of  God  in  it,  but  the  nmre  it  is  lop- 
The  parliament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of  I  pressed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  \-oudid  indeed  bchevr. 
mere  fanatifrs.  There  was  no  mean  pmportion  of  en-  that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  penpV.  y;: 
ihuviast."  :  ariil  that  enthusiasm  nicj^t  have  Wen  of  no  would  b«'liovc  likowise  that  the  CMr.oe-vs;.  r.<  c\:-  rt. 
onliuar\-  cranilour.  whicli  roiild  draw  IKmi  a  common  fn.»m  the  kinji  would  rest  with  you.  a?  d-.M^?^:!?**.  »•:.  -, 
soMier.  in  an  a-iilrr«.s  to  his  rnmrrnlcs.  «m(  h  a  dissiia-  of  lli^m  as  in  rii:liltH)n?«m^!«fHi2ht  to  have  h"^*-'.  i-;v(-i. 
sive  fn)m  ariiiitr  in  "  llio  cruel  s[iirit  of  fear  I"  fiu«h  woulil  do:  but  that  your  violent  cours(?-«  if.-st-.rb  ihr 
wortls  an'l  su^h  sonlimonts.  as  are  riMitaiucMl  in  the  nafural  order  of  thine?,  on  whuh  tl;cv  ?!:!".  l»-::u  * 
follouincr  o.xrrrirt  wliirh  I  would-ihin  roscuo  fn»m  their  centre:  and  so  farfnun  bein;:  the  wtvm  tf-i.rr 
oblivion, •  l»«>th  !'>r  the  honor  (if  our  f  »r<*  liirhcrs.  and  what  we  have  got.  they  are  the  way  t'.»  l*o  I'l^:^. 
in  proof  of  the  iriiense  difTtTrnce  N^lworn  the  ropub-  •  and  (lor  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  prlnr-r^  in  a  h::h*r 
licansof  that  period,  and  the  deinocnits,  or  nither  de-  |  form  than  ever.  For  all  things  by  forv^e  t  irpeJ*: 
magogues.  of  the  ]>re5ent.  ••  I  judaic  it  ten  times  '  from  their  nature  will  fly  bark  w  iflj  the  grer*:^ r  «•■ 
more  honorible  for  a  single  pers'jn.  in  witrie<>inff  a  neslness  on  the  removal  of  that  lon.'e  :  an:!  i.'..<  r 
truth  to  oppfiso  the  world  in  its  |io\\er.  wis'Iom  and  the  p^e^cnt  case,  must  j<»oii  wcarv-  it<<ll'  m.f.  e.-;: 
authority,  tM;s  stamlinir  its  full  sjtrencih.arul  ho  sincly  hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  iu»  own  satiety  than  m  ti-: 
and  nakedly,  than  ll2hiin£r  many  battles  by  fon^e  uf    disap^iointincnt  of  the  people. 

arms,  and  giining  ihoni  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth:  Again  :  you  speak  of  the  king's  r^'p-.tatinr;  — arc" 
and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my  sufTfrinir,  then  my  do  not  ct»nsider  that  the  more  you  tTr.«»h  h-.m.  tS: 
life  also.  If  truth  live.  I  live:  if  jiisiice  live.  I  live:  sweeter  the  fragrance  that  comes  i'n^Tn  \\\m.  \\i..> 
and  these  cannot  die.  but  by  any  man's  ^u(^o^ng  lf»r  he  sutfers.  the  spirit  of  God  and  iiUiry  r*'«5>  u>"n  Km 
hem  are  eidar^ed.  entlinmed.  l)rat!i  cannot  hurt  There  is  a  gIor\'  and  a  fresinie:?*  sp;irk*i:i^  ir;  }.  m  Iv 
me.  I  ^port  with  him.  am  alune  his  rearh.  I  live  HufTt^rinj.  an  exrcllency  that  wn^  h:.I'*c:j.  »  :;■!  w\\cy. 
an  immortal  lite.  What  we  have  wiihiri,  that  only  you  have  drawn  out.  And  natumlly  nun  .--re-  r-io^ 
can  we  see  without.     I  cannot  .*rf  death  :  and  he  that    to  piry  Piiflerers.     When  nothinc  will  ga-n  mecfT::  - 

"  •ThT'moro  .'..  Vra«^ 'evorr",car  TorTpum, *  iiT  nmi'^.     ^''"^  ^^'"-     '  ^"^'^^  ^""  sulfcrincr*  make  mr .^  re.,':*- 

Th«  laio   Pir  Wilitt?d   Liwaim's   prodocp<*.tr.   fmm    nnnf  i  wlio  never  cared  f«)r  him.      He  that  dolli  and  cs" 

pique  or  oilior.   j.  rt  a  lar^*!  anJ  unique  rollcriion.  nf  the     suffer  shall  have  my  heart:   you  hat!   it  wh:le  r". 

pamphlem  iMjMi*h.».I  from  ihc  r-immpncom-ni  of  ihe  Piirlia-     gulleri'tl.     Bill  now  \-our  severe  p'lnish'nr'.t  of  :i:a 
BMtit  Y/HT  to  ilif  fp'toration.  to  his  butler,  nnd  it  iiiipplied  Ihc     /-     .  •       .  '  .         j 

for  h!S  abuses  in  government,  and  y«'ur  own  Kscrps- 

tions.  will  not  only  win  tho  hearts  of  the  («o])!e  h 
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oppre«8ed  ButTering  king,  but  provoke  them  to 
against  you,  as  having  robbed  them  of  the  inte^ 
irhich  they  had  in  bis  royalty.  For  the  king  is  in 
)eople,  and  the  people  in  the  king.  The  king's 
y  is  not  solitary,  but  as  he  is  in  union  with  his 
lo.  who  are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
•eople's  being  is  not  naked,  but  an  interest  in  the 
nesa  and  wisdom  of  the  ^ng  who  is  their  honor 
h  lives  in  them.  And  though  you  will  disjoin 
iclves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I. 
is  King  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as 
a  people's,  thein  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs 
ently  (as  the  speech  enforces,  God  of  Israel,  that 
*aer8  God  above  all  other  nations:  and  so  king 
ngsO  hy  a  near  and  especial  kindred  and  com- 
on.  Kingliness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who 
ideed  Christians.  For  they  are  themselva  of  a 
nature,  made  kings  with  Christ,  and  cannot  but 
ends  to  it,  being  of  kin  to  it :  and  if  there  were 
ings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one  of  the  ap> 
ad  objects  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor  which 
their  breasts.  A  virtue  would  lie  unemployed 
n  them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restless  from 
rant  of  its  outward  correlative.  It  is  a  bastard 
on,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  and  the 
aess  of  the  most  splendid  monarch.  Such  spi« 
ire  strangers  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
(r  they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  lives : 
ey  are  of  narrow  minds  that  are  corrupt  them- 
8,  and  not  able  to  bear  greatness,  and  so  think 
God  will  not,  or  cannot  qualify  men  for  such 
places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
»r  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  re- 
kI  the  malignant  bodies  which  eclipsed  the  royal 
and  mixed  their  bad  influences  with  his  ?  And 
d  you  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to  secure  your- 
!fl  ?  O  this  is  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  feaxy  and 
f  late  and  a  sound  mind.  To  assume  the  office 
the  name  of  champions  for  the  common  interest, 
>f  Christ's  soldiers,  and  yet  to  act  for  self  safety, 
poor  and  mean  a  thing  that  it  must  produce  most 
and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn  of  the  old  pagans, 
or  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love  their 
tibor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of 
Sections  the  unworthiest  Let  me  be  a  fool  and 
t,  if  so  I  may  show  yon,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a 
of  that  rest  and  security  which  I  and  those  of 
same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have  turned 
backs  upon;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wan- 
ig  in  strange  ways.  First,  then,  I  fear  no  party, 
iterest,  for  I  love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and 
tin  I  find  all  reconciled  to  me.  I  have  enmity  to 
I  but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is  enmity  begets 
nirity :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
ity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided, 
self  good,  there  will  be,  there  cannot  but  be, 
etaal  wars:  except  that  one  particular  should 
I  ruin  all  other  parts  and  live  alone,  which  the 
ersal  must  not,  will  not  sufller.  For  to  admit  a 
to  devour  and  absorb  the  othen,  were  to  destroy 
whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein;  and 
I  a  mind  in  any  part  doth  not  only  fight  with 
ber  part,  bat  against  the  whole.  Evaiy  iwlioo 
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of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  themselves  abso- 
lute, and  to  owe  their  safety  to  their  strength,  and 
not  to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God 
who  is  love,  peace,  and  a  general  good,  gives  being 
to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and,  therefore,  can  have  nei- 
ther peace  or  security.  But  we  being  enlarged  into 
the  largeness  of  God.  and  comprehending  ail  things 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with 
all,  and  delight  in  all ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is,  in  its  essence,  in  our  own  hearts.  Kings,  nobles, 
are  much  beloved  of  us,  because  they  are  in  us,  of 
us,  one  with  us,  we  as  Christians  being  kings  and 
lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

But  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights 
of  Speculative  Minds.  Be  it  so  !  Yet  to  soar  is 
nobler  than  to  creep  We  attach,  likewise,  some 
value  to  a  thing  on  the  mere  score  of  its  rarity ;  and 
Speculative  Minds,  alas !  have  been  rare,  though  not 
equally  rare,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized 
man.  With  us  the  very  word  seems  to  have  abdi- 
cated its  legitimate  sense.  Initead  of  designating  a 
mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in  its 
own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their 
truth's  sake,  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical 
schemer,  one  who  ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  new 
ways  and  means  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  or 
power.  To  possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is 
essential  to  morality  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  con- 
Ira-distinotion  of  goodness  from  mere  prudence,  so  b 
it,  in  the  intellectual  world,  the  moral  constituent  of 
genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  mere  tatent,  {See  the  postscript  at  the 
end  of  this  essay.) 

The  man  of  talent,  who  is,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
chiefly  and  characteristically  a  man  of  talent^  seeks 
and  values  the  means  wholly  in  relation  to  some  ob- 
ject not  therein  contained.  His  means  may  be  pe- 
culiar; but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  common 
to  the  macs  of  mankind.  Alas !  in  both  cases  alike, 
in  that  of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent  it  too 
oflen  happens,  that  this  diversity  in  the  "  mor&le**  of 
their  several  intellects,  extecfds  to  the  feelings  and 
impulses  properly  and  directly  morale  to  iheir  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct  It  character^ 
izes  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man. 
The  one  substitutes  prudence  for  virtue,  legality  in 
act  and  demeanor,  for  wannth  and  purity  of  heart  t 
and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a  covet- 
er  of  other  men's  good  gif\s,  and  a  detractor  from 
their  merits,  open  or  secredy,  as  his  fears  or  his  pea* 
sions  chance  to  preponderate.* 


*Aeeordinr  to  the  principles  of  Spiirxheim*i  Craniofloop/ 
(a  iclieme,  the  indieatiTe  or  gn^wunie  parts  of  which  have  a 
stronger  support  in  racis  than  the  tbeorr  in  reason  or  commoa 
sense)  we  should  find  in  the  sknll  of  such  an  individual  the 
organs  of  dreumspeetion  and  apprvpruition  dispropnrtioo- 
ateljr  large  and  prominent  compared  with  thoi«  uf  idMlitg 
and  benevotsnee.  It  is  certain  that  the  organ  of  approprialkNi 
or  (more  correctly)  the  part  of  the  skull  asserted  to  be  signifi- 
cant of  that  tendency  and  correspondent  to  the  organ,  is 
strikingly  large  in  a  east  of  the  head  of  the  famous  Dr.  Dodd  i 
and  it  was  fbvad  of  equal  dioMosioo  la  a  literary  maa, 
whoss  AoU  passlsd  the  eraaiesoopisi  mom  than  it  did  sh 
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The  other.  (»n  the  oontniy,  might  remind  ii«  of  the 
lots  for  legiiimate  succewoo  after  the  decease  of 
oiir  sixth  Edward,  who  not  content  with  having 
placed  the  rightful  so^'ereign  on  the  throne,  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  **  the  meek  usurper."  who 
had  been  sealed  on  it  by  a  will  against  which 
she  had  herself  been  the  first  to  remonstrate.  For 
with  that  mihealihful  preponderance  of  impulse  over 
motive,  which,  though  no  pert  of  geniiw.  u  too  often 
iis  accompaniment,  he  lives  in  continued  hostility  to 
prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether ;  and  thus  deprives 
\  irtue  of  tier  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  function- 
ar>',  yen.  the  very  organ  of  her  outward  lile.  Hence  ' 
a  benevolence  that  squanders  its  shafts  and  still  ' 
misses  its  aim.  or  hke  the  charmed  bullet  that,  level-  j 

I 

led  at  the  wolf  brings  down  the  shepherd  !   Hence  i 
desultoriness,  extremes,  exhaustion 

Aad  thereof  eoaiM  in  Ih«  end  dcspondeocr  snd  madnesa ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils 
are  the  disease  of  the  ipian,  %vhile  the  records  of 
biogmphy  furnish  am(rfe  proof,  that  genius,  in  the 
higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preser\-ative  against  them  : 
more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances, 
when  the  imagination  and  preconstructive  power 
have  taken  a  scientific  or  philosophical  direction :  as 
in  Plalo,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  first-rate  philoso- 
pliers — in  Kepler.  Milton.  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  Berkley.  At  all  events,  a  certain  number  of 
speculative  minds  is  necessary  to  a  cultivated  state 
of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its  progressivcness ;  and 
nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too  great  in- 
crease in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  gifted 
masters  of  the  divining  Rod  to  the  ordinary  miners, 
and  as  the  miners  of  a  country  to  the  hushan<Imen, 
mechanics,  and  artisans,  such  is  the  prr)|iortion  of  the 
Trismepitti,  to  the  sum  total  of  tipeculalive  rairidji, 
even  oi  those.  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such :  and  of 
these  aguin,  lo  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laborers 
and  "  ojterativfi  "  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learn* 
ed  professions. 

This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollertion  a 
convereation  with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man 
of  humble  estite ;  but  in  who(<c  society  I  had  great 
pleasure.  The  reader  will,  I  hojie,  pardon  me  if  I 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  affeciiuns, 
aflbrded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  pref<ent  sub- 
ject A  sedate  man  he  was.  and  had  been  a  miner 
from  his  boyhood.  Well  did  he  represent  the  old 
"  long  titne,"  when  every  trade  was  a  rax-stery  and 
had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self- 
importance  was  gratified  at  home,  and  Ambition  had 
a  hundred  several  lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and  the  only  blanks  were 
drawn  by  Sloth,  Intemperance,  or  inevitable  Calam- 
ity ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double 
sense)  was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors  by 
being  spiritually  improved  into  symbols  and  memen- 
tos of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every  crafts- 


man had.  as  it  were.  lwt>  xermoam  of  his  Bible,  m 
in  the  common  language  of  the  country,  anmber  ii 
acts,  objects,  and  products  of  his  own  psrticaiv  calL 
There  are  not  many  things  in  our  elder  popiilir2» 
rature.  non  interesting  to  me  than  those  ronien.o 
Amoibean  eclogues,  between  workmen  for  ifc*  ie- 
perior  worth  and  dignity  of  their  several  i^bse^ 
which  used  to  be  sold  at  our  village  ikira.  in  stivW 
sheets,  neither  untitled  or  undecorated.  though  ns- 
out  the  superfluous  oasts  of  m  separate  utJe-pagF. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  w^as  once  ir£k=£ 
through  a  corn-field  at  harvest  time,  when  that  pr 
of  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  loii 
place.    At  times,  said  I,  when  rou  weredeUnifr 
the  bowels  of  the  arid  mountain  or  foodless  lack,  if 
must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  ptnas 
thought,  that  in  providing  the  scythe  and  sirari  nc 
were  virtually  reaping  the  harvest  and  proteetincte 
harves^man.    Ah !  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  tfaiiniv 
a  fuller  meaning  to  his  amiJe,  out  of  all  fsnhlr 
things  there  come  both  good  and  evil :  tbe  coo! 
through  God.  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart  Fiai 
the  look  and  weight  of  the  ore  I  learnt  to  bsIb  i 
near  guess,  how  much  iron  it  would  yield:  hs 
neither  its  heft,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  breakage  nwU 
prophesy  to  me.  whether  it  was  to  becorae  a  ifcienA 
pick-lock,  a  murderer's  dirk,  a  slave's  rollar.  or  tbc 
woodman's  axe.  the  feeding  i^cnighsfaare,  the  deftoi- 
er's  svi-ord,  or  the  iiiechanic*a  tool.    So  perhafA.  bt 
young  friend  !  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful,  that  the 
opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  delight  so  fell 
as  to  allow  no  room  for  other  frncies.  and  Icaiv 
behind  it  a  hope  and  a  love  that  support  me  in  nv 
labor,  even  for  the  labor's  sake. 

As.  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  lifo  hexr 
in  its  own  nature  aeriform,  is  under  the  r.ec«»:;r  •-: 
renewing  itself  by  inspiring  the  connarunl.  ir.: 
therefore  assimilable  air,  so  is  it  w  iih  the  inteihfr::- 
tial  soul  wiih  respect  lo  truth  :  for  it  if  itself  of  :*« 
nature  of  tnilh.     Ttiouit-n  «c  civpiaf.  «j*  J-Zs-j  >r-;r:» 

the  occasion  ami  brief  historj-  of  the  dec'me  of  £"_■» 
speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of  iht  seps- 
ratiun  of  ethics  from  religion,  I  must  defer  'o  =^ 
following  number. 


Nature,  it  should  M«m.  mskes  no  distinctioo  kMtWMO  msou-  i 
Kripli  and  mooejr-dnAfl,  though  the  l&w  does.  , 


POSTSCRIPT. 

As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  i^l  cco- 
sequences.  in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  api^" 
priate  meanings  to  words  hitherto  synonymous,  or :: 
least  of  indetinite  and  fluctuating  application.  A  o^.iy 
iiio  prvpofiii  sense  bo  noi  pasfe*i  upon  the  reaJi^rM 
the  ciistnijt  and  authorized  one,  I  shall  make  r^olrT 
aytoioey  for  the  use  of  the  word.  Talent,  in  tii>  p:t» 
coding  E$«ay  and  elsewhere  in  my  works  ihui  S' 
annexing  the  following  explanation.  I  have  bc^c> .'. 
the  habit  of  conKidenng  the  qualities  of  intcilec:. :':^ 
com)iarativc  eminence  in  which  fhar:icte.-:ze*  )ie^- 
vidimls  and  even  countries,  under  four  kinii*' 
Genus.  T.^lent,  Sense,  and  Clevernfss.  Fi' 
first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  most  general  acce [>i^>'« 
as  the  faculty  which  add$  to  the  oxistirig  tuxk  d 
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siKl  knowledge  by  new  views,  new  nmbina- 

Ae,    In  ehort,  I  define  Genius,  ss  or^inality  in 

^jJHriliii  liisl  oonstrocdon :  the  moral  scoompeniment 

^  .JBi  actoating  principle  of  wUch  consists,  perhaps, 

^^  tfie  carrying  on  of  the  freshne*  and  feelings  of 

^ittrihnod  into  the  powirs  of  manhood. 
^>»  Bf  Taixnt,  on  t'  e  other  hand,  I  mean  the  com- 
^«JWBtive  ftcility  of  requiring,  arranging,  and  appl3ring 
=s4»  alock  furpished  by  others  and  already  existing  in 
g_j,k9okm  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect 
^ .  JBjf  Smnn  I  understand  that  just  balance  of  die 
Kiftoultiee  which  is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to 
pjft»  body.  The  mind  seems  to  act  en  nuiMe,  by  a  syn- 
r.^Wtic  rather  than  an  analytic  process:  even  as  the 
senses,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken, 
lye  immediately,  each  as  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
intuition,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  me- 
by  which  the  perception  is  realized.  This 
ollflo  exemplified  in  well-bred,  unaflected,  and  in- 
[it  women.  I  know  a  lady,  on  whose  judgment, 
oonatant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could  rely 
aa  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  sometimes 
Ipvooeeded  to  a  detail  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  lor 
opinion — then,  led  by  similar  experience,  I  have 
tempted  to  interrupt  her  with  —  **I  will  take 
advice,**  or,  **  I  shall  act  on  jrour  opinion :  for  I 
tsnre  you  are  in  the  righL  But  as  to  the  for$  and 
leave  them  to  me  to  find  ouu"  The  gene- 
Mil  Accompaniment  of  Sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid 
Moefl,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  a  de- 
to  remain  in  S3rmpathy  with  the  general  tnind  of 
mge  or  country,  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  eompromiae.  If  Genius  be  the  initiative. 
Talent  the  administrative.  Sense  is  the  eowserw- 
branch.  In  the  intellectual  republic. 
By  Clxverness  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  John- 
call  a  low  word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  ex- 
which  it  alone  expresses)  I  mean  a  oompara- 
tiW  readiness  in  the  invention  and  use  of  means,  for 
tba  realizing  of  objects  and  ideas— often  of  such  ideas, 
which  the  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated, 
and  vi^ich  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  com- 
prehends  nor  adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  mo- 
mont  that  he  is  prompting  or  executing  the  machine- 
ry of  their  accomplishment  In  short  Cleverness  is 
m  aort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
in  the  hand.  In  literature  Cleverness  is  more  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  wit,  Genius  and  Sense  by 
hamor. 

If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in 
Faapect  of  intellectual  character,  namely,  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  I  should  characterize  them 
thoa— premising  only  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  two 
fiiat  tebles  I  mean  to  imply  that  Genius,  rare  in  all 
coantries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances 
oqoally  numerous— and  characteristic  therefora  not 
in  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  the  third 
ooontry.  The  other  qualities  are  more  general  cha- 
nderistica. 

OERMANT, 

GElflUS, 

Talknt, 
Fancy. 
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The  hitter  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  wild  combination 
and  in  pomp  of  ornament  N  B.  Aia^tnafien  is  la> 
plied  inGttiius. 

ENGLAND. 

GXNIUS, 

Sknsb, 

HUMOE. 

FRANCE. 
CucvEUfias, 
Talemt, 
Wit. 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  efiecis,  in 
which  the  qualities  manifest  themselves,  i.  e.  intei* 
lectually. 

GER3UNY, 
Idka,  or  Law  anticipated,* 

TOTALTPT.t 

DurmfCTNESs. 

ENGLAND. 
Law  discovered,! 
Selection, 
Cleaenesb. 

FRANCE. 
Theory  invented, 

FAaTIC(7LAEITY,$ 

Falpability. 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  same  qualities  in  Ihmt 
moral,  religious,  and  political  manifeslatians :  in  die 
cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  natioo- 
ality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatbos  and 

*This  ■•  eo-ordbsis  with  Gcnioa  in  the  fint  table,  sppfits 
Kkewiw  to  the  few  only :  and  conjoined  with  the  two  fellow- 
ing  qnalities,  aa  feneral  ebaractmiatioi  of  Gennaa  iateileet 
inchadei  or  mppoeee,  aa  ita  eooaeqacneea  and  aeeompanimeali^ 
■peenlation,  lyitena,  method;  which  in  a  lomewhat  lower 
cla«  of  minda  appear  aa  notionality  (or  a  predilection  for 
hmmmno.  aaondoi  inlellifibUia,  aa  eootra-diatintoiehed  ftom 
pteaMMiM,  or  BMmdai  eeoaibilia)  acheme;  arrangenMnt; 
orderlineM. 

t  In  totality  I  fanply  encydopwdic  leamiof ,  exbaoetion  of 
the  lutoecta  mated  of,  and  the  paaeioo  for  complatinff  and 
the  love  of  the  complete. 

XSm  tk*  /•liomimt  JEaasya  an  JUtk^d.  It  might  have 
been  expcemad  aa  the  contemplatioo  of  idoaa  al^livtly,  aa 
exiatinf  powera,  while  the  Oerman  of  eqoal  lenioa  ia  predia- 
poeed  to  contemplate  law  aii^yaetivcfy,  with  antidpatioii  of  a 
eorreapondent  in  nature. 

$  Tendency  to  iodiridaaliie,  embody,  iniolata,  <s.  gr.  the 
Titreooa  and  the  rasinooi  flnida  initead  of  Uie  poaitire  and 
necAtive  forcee  of  the  power  of  electricity.  Thm  too,  it  waa 
not  lofllcient  that  oxyten  waa  the  principal,  and  with  one 
exeepcioo,  the  oohr  then  known  aeidifyias  aabetanee  ;  the 
power  and  principle  of  acidification  mnat  be  embodied  and 
aa  it  were  imperaonated  and  AarpMl««<t«d  in  thii  f  aa.  Hence 
the  iitUwrn  of  the  French,  here  ezprcmed  in  one  of  ita  raaoilB, 
▼is.  palpabilHy.  Ideaa  are  here  oot  of  the  qneitioe.  I  had 
afaaoat  aaid,  that  id*u$  and  a  Pariaian  FhiloM^pbcr  are  iasaas- 
patible  terma,  linee  the  latter  half,  I  mean,  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI.  Bat  even  the  ConetpUmu  of  a  Frenefamaa. 
whatever  he  admiti  to  be  eaneflfoaAlf.  mnet  be  imm^mUe, 
and  the  imageable  moM  be  fanded  laogiblo— Ihs  aoasy 
panney  of  either  or  both  being  accounted  for  by  the  diiprap 
poi*Wm  of  oar  ■aniai,  not  by  the  natort  of  the  eunesptions 
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tbmQmmmt 

X  Ttniif  the  rtwrhmn    Be  tfiii^  m^ 


tfM  VnudkL  Bnt  tfM  dwvgiitfiil  nete  will  lU 
thflMMid  venv  odMf  dbennlMMtio  poinli  oooluMd 
in.  and  dedodUe  Unm  tb/B  leteiioot  in  which  the 
of  the  ihiee  wwintriee  been  to  Tuot 

OERMASY, 
Pitr  end  FimmE. 

El^LAim 
Pitrend 


meDB  01  Bineb  oi  BMira  geoini 

toe  Boovcu^ieo  o*  ideieoive 
iwiMHiMn  UB  fMBeiBi  iiowever»  to  iM  penoQ  wice 
tfto  Unioa)  ae  a  dull  Fkenefanien  end  a  eapeifiMl 
GeiBBB.  Bet  when  I  leeoDeet  tfto  epIeDdid  euep* 
then  oTHuMB,  Robbtboii,  Smolutt,  RsiDb  Tbcmi- 
aoHCtfthiilaitiMlenoehenotolijecied  to  ae  aafer- 
inf  of  geogiephicel  pidentiy,  that  inilf  aauable  aMnw 
end  jennine  poet  haviiif  been  bon  hot  a  few  fle^ 
bnfi  from  tl|e  Eoglirii  bolder  J  Dobald  Siswakt. 
Bnm,  WALTn  Scxyn,  Hooo  end  CAimKLb— not 
to  meniian  die  veiy  mmwioae  phyoiciaDi  and  pRMi^ 
nent  diewiting  oriniMon;  born  end  farad  beyond  the 
Tweed^  heateie  in  leooidfa^  ao  wiM  en  opimon, 
wUeh  derifoi  in  planibi%,  ehieay  finom  the  diw 

orthem  Mtor.  thet 
*  end  annn  leened* 

the  Mune  lanhi  in  other  ooantriee,  be- 
low the  fint  gIom;  bat  in  part  likewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  oooibandiiig  the  geoeni  chano- 
ter  of  an  emigrant,  whow  ob)ects  are  in  one  place 
and  hii  beat  aflectioni  in  another,  with  the  particular 
eharacter  of  a  Scotchman :  to  which  we  may  add, 
peihaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial  Htorature, 
iatered  ondoubiedly  by  the  peculiar  rehitioni  of 
Scotland,  and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may 
be  a  striking,  but  is  fiur  from  being  e  solitary,  instance. 


ESSAY  II. 


'  H  $i0t  Kari^. 

Ths  road  dowBwmrd. 

HERACLIT. 


AMOim  de  moi  moi-mtaie;  mais  bien  calculi;  was 
the  motto  and  maxim  of  a  French  philoaopher.  Oor 
ftncy  inspirited  by  the  more  imaginative  powers  of 
hope  and  foar  enables  us  to  prosent  to  oonelves  the 
teoe  es  the  present:  and  thence  to eccept  e  scheme 
of  sellilove  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless^ 
an  enlightened  selPintorest  would  reoonnnend  the 
eame  coone  of  oatward  oondoct,  as  the  sense  of  doty 
^Mdd  do;  eten  though  the  motives  in  the  fonner 


sf» 


enftteed  bytbepeoabf  of< 

society  which  habit  had  rendered  indiepensafaletoAr 

bappinem  of  the  individuals,  has 

leas  than  Shaftsbniy,  who  eztolB  it  ae  the 

fluence  of  noble  netnrea.  Theepiiiiof  I 

indeed  then  a  mere  conventi 

nesiy;  but  on  the  other  hand  instend  of  being  a  in 

form  of  moral  life,  it  may  be  more  tralj  diecrihidi 

the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtne  dnfweiid.    For  to  al 

the  word  in  a  senee,  which  m  nan  of 

acknowledge,  osay  be  aUovred  to  the  writor 

tires,  but  not  to  the  moral  philoaopher; 

plies  e  reverence  fcr  the  invlaible  and  eoi 

in  our  neture,  and  ao  &r  it  ii  virtiM ;  boi  it  is  a  ^ 

that  neither  underatonds  itself  or  tto  true  i 

therefore  often  unsubstantial*  not 

and  elways  more  or  leaa 

nockn  from  the  livee  of  Lord  HeriMrt  of 

or  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France:  and  then 

with  the  1  Corintik  niL  end  the  epietle  to 

or  nther  with  the  leelintioQ  of  this  fetr  ideal 

character  of  8t  ftnl*  himeelf    I 
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Nor  can  1  think  of  any  investigation,  that 
I  be  nx)re  instructive  where  it  would  be  «x/e, 
_;*NM  Mone  likewise  of  greater  delicacy  from  the  pro- 
r.ttbility  of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history  of  the  rise 
-    ^tf  HONOR  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected 
_^.  irith  the  corruptions  of  Christianity;  and  an  inquiry 
^Jtto  the  specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has 
,  Itteiided  the  combined  eflbrts  of  divines  and  moral- 
.  kt»  against  the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling. 
;;^  ,  Of  a  widely  different  character  from  this  moral 
_^,.itf€mSf  yet  as  a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we 
g  Mmy  contemplate  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
^  «ftriy  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the  family  of  love, 
,.  with  other  forms  of  Antinomianism,  since  the  Refbr- 
^   t—tinn  to  the  present  day.    But  lest  in  uttering  truth 
]  I  ahould  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the 
«iior  which  it  is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requi- 
mtB  to  distinguish  an  apprehension  of  the  toh(Ue  of  a 
irath,  even  where  that  apprehension  is  dim  and  in- 
distinct, from  a  partial  perception  of  the  same  rashly 
OMBtuned,  as  a  precepUon  of  the  whole.    The  first  is 
icmdered  inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some 
pcMDts  for  all,  men  from  the  progressiveness  no  less 
than  from  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  which  itself 
dictatea  and  enforces  the  precept,  Believe  that  thou 
lyeat  understand.     The  most  knowing  must  at 
be  content  with  the  facit  of  a  sum  too  complex 
lubtle  for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antece- 
dent process.    The  Greek  verb,  ovvUvaif  which  we 
render  by  the  word,  understand,  is  literally  the  same 
em  our  own  idiomatic  phrase,  to  go  along  with.   Hence 
in  subjects  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
vnme  men  have  always  attached  a  high  value  to  gen- 
eml  and  long-continued  assent,  as  a  presumption  of 
truth.    After  all  the  subtle  reasonings  and  fair  analo- 
gies which  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 
mighty  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the 
Socrates  of  Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  moral  Government  of  the 
universe.     It  had  been  held  by  all  nations  in  all 
ages,  but  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best  and 
wisest  men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and 
akin  to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by 
Cicero,  as  the  principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to 
divination.    Gentem  quidem  nullam  video  neque  tam 


tiona  of  hooor,  a  moral  herofy ;  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the 
Greek  aipcms  u  rifniffinf  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  np 
by  tke  will  for  the  «iir$  %ake,  as  a  proof  and  pkdiee  to  itielf 
of  its  own  power  of  self-detenninaiion.  iodepeodeat  of  all 
other  motiTes.  In  the  gloomy  gratification  derived  or  antici- 
pated from  the  exercise  of  this  awful  power — the  condition 
of  all  moral  rood  while  it  is  latent,  and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in 
the  centre :  bat  the  essential  cause  of  fiendnb  guilt,  when  it 
■mkes  itself  existential  and  peripheric--«i  quaodo  in  circum- 
fersntiam  erumpat :  (in  both  ease*  I  have  pwrpoBtly  adopted 
tkt  lanenage  0/  tke  old  mpttic  theoeophers) —I  find  the  only 
explanation  of  a  moral  phenomenon  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  last  moments  of  condemned  felons— viz.  the  obstinate  de- 
nial, not  of  the  main  guilt,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by 
ordioary  motiTes.  but  of  some  particular  act  which  had  been 
proved  b«!yond  all  possibility  of  donbt,  and  attested  by  the 
criminars  own  accomplices  and  fellow  sufferers  m  their  last 
eonfesxinns :  and  this  too  an  act.  the  non-perpetration  of 
which,  if  believed,  could  neither  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the 
faw.  nor  even  the  opinions  of  men  after  the  sentenee  bad  been 
carried  into  ezeeulioD. 

Tt 


immanem  tamqne  barbanm,  qi»  non  significari  fb- 
.tura  et  a  qnibusdam  intelligi  prsdiciqae  posse  cen- 
seat  *  I  confess,  I  dm  never  read  the  De  Diotnofione 
of  this  great  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot,  without 
feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  as  an 
instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  firactioiml 
truths  integrated  by  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that 
preponderance  of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in 
the  memory,  which  makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  co- 
incidences than  forgetful  of  failures. 

CounUtt.  What !  doit  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dreaois 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  1 

WalUiutein.   I  will  not  doubt  that  there  may  have  been 
such  Yoices ; 
Tec  1  would  not  call  ikem 
Voices  of  warfungt  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun. 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere ;  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  00  before  events 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  the  Fourth  Henry's  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me,  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.   The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air.   Like  funeral  knells 
Bounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  those  feet,  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  tiie  streets  of  Paris. 

WALLENSTEIN,  part  iL  act  v.  scene  i. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine  was 
ever  widely  diffused,  among  various  nations  throagh 
successive  ages,  and  under  different  religions  (such 
for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of  original  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, those  fundamental  articles  of  every  known  reli- 
gion profening  to  have  been  revealed,)  which  is  not 
founded  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  m  the  ne- 
cessities of  htiman  nature.    Nay,  the  more  strange 


* iTranslatien.}'—l  find  indeed  no  people  or  nation,  how- 
ever civilized  or  cultivated,  or  however  wild  and  barbaroos. 
but  have  deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  aigns  of  fbtnra 
evMlB,  and  some  men  capable  of  undeisUndiog  and  prediet- 
ing  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  from  my  own  translation  of 
8chil1er*s  Wallenstein,  the  more  so  that  the  work  has  been 
long  ago  used  up,  as  **  winding  skeeU  fsr  piiekttrds,**  or 
extant  only  by  (aa  I  would  fain  flatter  myself)  the  kind  par- 
tiality of  the  trunk-makers :  though  with  exception  of  works 
for  which  public  admiration  supersedes  or  includes  individual 
commendations,  I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  has  been 
more  honored  by  the  express  attestations  in  its  favor  of  emi- 
nent and  even  of  popular  literati,  among  whom  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  the  author 
of  Waverley.  Guy  Mannering,  &c.  How  (asked  Ulyssea,  ad- 
dressing his  guardian  goddess)  shall  I  be  able  to  recognise 
Proteus,  in  the  swallow  that  skims  round  our  houses  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  behold  as  a  swan  of  Phobas 
measuring  his  movements  to  a  celestial  music  1  In  both 
alike,  she  replied,  thou  canst  recognise  the  god. 

Bo  supported,  1  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  traoila- 
tioo  worthy  of  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  public  and 
their  literary  guides  and  purveyors.  But  when  1  reeollset, 
that  a  much  better  and  rery  far  more  valuable  work,  tiM 
Rev.  Mr.  Carey's  incomparable  translatioa  of  Dants,  bad 
very  nearly  met  with  the  same  fate.  I  lose  all  right,  and,  I 
frost,  all  inclination  to  complain :  an  inclination,  which  the 
mere  sense  of  iu  folly  and  uaelessDess  will  not  always  safBe« 
to  preclude. 
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lai  inwondlMUe  ■Qch  «  doctrine  iwqr  apiMw  to  the 
vndMiiMiduif,  the  jodgmeoli  of  whieh  ere  graond- 
ed  oafHMtel  iiilei  ebrtiacted  Ihni  tbe  worid  of  the 
wmmmt  the  ■tvoofer  ii  the  praramptioa  in  in  tkn». 
For  whelefer  ntiriit  ney  Myt  or  ecioliiti  imegine, 
tinmen  mind  hae  no  predileetioDiirebnuditf.  I 
would  even  eitend  the  principle  (propoftknately  I 
meen)  to  nndiy  teneli»  that  fipom  their  etnuigeneei  or 
dii^w  tendency,  eppeer  only  to  be  genemlly  re- 
praboled,  M  ecUpoeo  in  die  belief  of  bertwioiii  tribei 
ere  to  be  frightened  away  by  noiaea  and  ezecrationa; 
hoi  which  mther  leaemble  the  limunaiy  iiaelf  in  thia 
ooenapect^  that  after  a  longer  or  ahorter  interval  of 
ooooltataon*  they  are  atill  fcond  to  re-emeige.  It  ia 
thaaa,  the  re-appearance  of  which  (nomine  tantnm 
mntatOb)  from  age  to  age,  givea  to  eocleaiaBtical  hia- 
tory  e  deeper  intereet.  than  that  of  romance  and 
aoaroely leai wild. for ereiy philoaophio mind.  lam 
&r  from  aaaerting  that  each  a  doctrine  (the  Antino- 
mian,  for  inatance,  or  that  of  a  latent  myatical  aenae 
in  the  woida  of  Scripture,  accenting  to  Emannel 
Swedenbo(g)ahaU  be  alwaya  the  beat  poanblcornot 
a  dialoited  and  dangeroni,  aa  well  aa  partial,  repre- 
sentation of  the  tnith,  on  whieh  it  ia  founded.  For 
the  aame  body  caiti  atrangely  diflerant  abadowa  in 
difibrentpQaitiaoianddifiarantdegreeaoflii^  But 
I  dare,  and  dOk  affirm  that  it  alwaya  doea  ahadow  out 
aome  important  truth,  and  from  U  derirea  in  main  in- 
fluence orer  the  ftith  of  in  adherenta,  obaeure  aa 
their  perception  of  thia  truth  may  be,  and  though 
thay  may  themaelvea  atlributo  their  belief  to  the  au- 
panatural  gifia  of  the  founder,  or  die  miradea  by 
whiohhia  preaching  had  been  accredited.  Sw  I7<f- 
ity*e  JiMi  nay.  But  we  have  the  higheat  poanble  an- 
thority,  that  of  Scripture  itaelf;  to  juatify  na  in  putting 
the  question:  Whether  miracles  can,  of  themselvea, 
work  a  true  oonviction  in  the  miod  ?  There  are  spi- 
ritual truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence  from 
vrithin,  which  whoever  rejects,  **  neither  will  he  be- 
lieve though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  **  to 
confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracle 
in  attestation  of  a  ftlse  doctrine  subjected  the  mira- 
cle-worker to  death:  whether  really  or  only  seem- 
ingly supernatural,  makes  no  difierence  in  the  pre- 
eent  argument,  its  power  of  convincing,  whatever 
that  power  may  be,  whether  great  or  small,  depend- 
ing on  the  fulnesa  of  the  belief  in  its  miraculoua  na- 
ture. Est  quibus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may 
eipreas  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  of- 
ftnd,  ia  not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth, 
ia  not  **  the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects 
the  energies  of  a  man*s  whole  being  in  the  focus  of 
the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same 
and  of  the  aame  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  learn- 
ed, which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or 
dsmoniacal  t  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of 
the  Father,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ?  Is  it  not  that  implication  of  doctrine  in  the 
miracle,  and  of  miracle  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  aenaes  and  the 
aoult  That  predisposing  warmth  that  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression 
Oura  the  historic,  and  from  all  other  outward  aealsof 


muadei^  by  which  a  nam 

ofGodt   The  abhoiMaee  in  wbaeh  lire 

orfaarhafooa  tribaa  hold  witdbcnil^  ut 

evor  their  belief  ia  aa  iolanaa*  •■ 

eprinp  of  lifo^— ia  not  thia 

under  ao  fuU  a  oonriclion  of  ila  laalilf  a 

little  of  dime,  bow  littto  Uniac  to  ow 

de  i^  when  manlaied  ftoaa  apiiimal 

oonnededfian  religioo  aa  ila  and  ff 

wethinkafathwilagioal  tteniy.itkMi 

ecfaeme  of  prodential  k«alff *  cmamam  m  it 

''thealyof  EpionmB"  aa  for  at  laaataadm 

of  moral  action  are  eoneenrnd,  Bahaa  ito  aU 

gim  oonmt  in  the  bafief  of  aaimelBa!   M 

might  the  poor  African  prapaia  fir 

by  plnddag  oat  the  eyea  fima  tha 

and,  enriirining  dmaaaiabwonliip  in 

of  Tiaion.    Aa  the  tenet  of 

apeak  of  tha  prineipla  not  of  dia 

will  alwaya  mora  or  leia  oorraot  *a  anomtf  M 

nnderatandinp)  it  ia  aven  watm  ahamdtaadAip 

text  for  anch  a  religian  BMia  InemMiBlaBtihBa  foin 

ligkmineiC    For  they  prafiai  to  dariva  Ann  Hi* 

whole  fttth  hi  that  fiitoriiy»  whi^  iflhayhaiM 

prerkwaly  believed  on  tha  avidanoa  af  ikm  em 

conaciencea,  of  Moaae  and  tha  Plmilial^  Ihay  tn 

anred  by  die  graat  Foonder  and  Ot^aeC  of 

ily,  that  neither  win  they  baUava  It,  ia  an 

and  profitaUa  aanaeh  iImnvIi  a 

the  dead. 

For  myaeU,  I  caanot  laaiM  dia 
particular  and  gaaani  himoi7»  that  die 
of  AniinMaiaDiBHi  aod  So 
than  the  oountoraeiione  to  thia  Chriatian 
the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  muadesi  The  frd- 
ings  will  set  up  their  standard  againat  the  undiiiisiMl 
ing,  whenever  the  underetanding  haa  renooneed  ia 
allegiance  to  the  reeaon :  and  what  ia  foith  but  da 
personal  realiaation  of  the  reaaoo  liy  its  uniaa  wA 
the  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the  demons  of  ft- 
naticism  from  the  people,  we  muat  liegin  by  eiwdflf 
the  spirit  of  Epicureaniam  in  the  higher  ranks,  isd 
restore  to  their  teachera  the  true  Christian 
asm,t  the  vivifying  influencee  of  the  altar,  tiie 
and  the  aacrifice.  They  muat  neither  be 
of,  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  articles  of  p»> 
venient  and  auiiliary  grace,  nor  the  neoeasity  of  brisg 
bom  again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  bs> 
come  apoatate.  They  muat  adminiater  indeed  At 
necessary  medicines  to  the  sick,  the  motives  of  km 
as  well  as  of  hope ;  but  they  muat  not  withhold  froa 
them  the  idea  of  health,  or  concecd  from  them  ibst 
the  medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  (be 
healthy.  Nay,  they  muat  make  it  a  part  of  the  can- 
tive  proceas  to  induce  the  patient,  on  the  fim  srap- 


*  I  refer  Uie  reader  to  Heune*t  TrmTeb 
Indiuu,  end  to  Brysn  Edwardi't  afiooaot  of 
Watt  indiea.  groonded  oa  judidsl 
obaerratioa. 

t  The  orifinal  mesirinff  of  Um  Oresk,  £■ 
the  inflaeooe  of  the  diriaUr,  sock  es  wsa 
poaMHioo  of  Um  priest  deiiai  the 
Yioei  St  the  sltor. 
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of  noovery,  to  look  forward  with  prayer  and 
ition  to  that  itate,  in  which  perfect  lace  ihuUeth 
Ijear,    Above  all,  they  mutt  not  seek  to  make  the 
of  fiuth  what  the  world  calli  ratUmal  by 
of  original  tin  and  redemption  borrowed 
floalogically  from  the  imperfection  of  human  law  and 
contrivances  of  state  expedience. 
Amoag  the  nomerous  examples  with  which  I  might 
this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
i ;  a  rigorist,  indeed,  concerning  the  authority 
ttie  Church,  but  a  Latiludinarian  in  the  articles  of 
»  fiuth ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
posts  of  Socinianism,  and  strained  the  former 
tto  a  haaudous  conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
hierarchy.    With  what  emotions  must  not  a 
mind  peruse  such  passages  as  the  following : — 
"Diealh  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  could  not  be 
.anpiiled  as  Adam's  was;  but  although  it  was  not 
wholly  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  yet  it  was 
imiHited  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.    For  Ood  toa$  §o 
tmtuperaled  mA  mankind^  that  being  angry  he  would 
still  continue  that  punishment  to  lesser  sins  and  sin- 
nm^  which  he  had  fint  threatened  to  Adam  only. 
The  case  is  this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue 
to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent — equally  ad- 
'.*    David  took  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  for  she 
bad  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  his  friend, 
iod  therefore  he  spared  hU  son,  Mephibosheth.  Here 
it  "vna  Indifferent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  (pb- 
acme,  no  guilt  was  attached  to  either  of  them)  whether 
IXivid  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jona- 
tfutn ;  but  it  is  likely,  that,  as  upon  the  kindness  which 
David  had  to  Jonathan,  he  saved  his  son,  so  upon  the 
Just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made  that  evil  to  foil 
upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have 
■ofiered,  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.    Adam  was 
TO  God,  as  Michal  to  David  " ! ! !  (Taylor's  Polem, 
Tradi,  p.  711 .)  And  this,  with  many  passages  equally 
occurs  in  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
on  the  ground  of  its  incongruity  with  reason,  and 
its  incompatibility  with  God's  justice!    Exasperated 
with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in  the 
■ame  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  **  innocent  and 
moat  unfortunate  " — the  two  things  that  meet  ccmcili- 
■to  love  and  pity !    Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet,  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature, 
while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above  nature,  he 
affirms  to  be  the  irresiMiUe  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sin ! — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified 
by  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal ! 
So  far  could  the  resolve  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within 
the  limits  of  reason  (i.  e.  the  individual's  power  of 
comprehension)  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachers,  carry  an  highly-giftcd 
and  exemplary  divine.    Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
simihir  effects  should  result  from  the  zeal,  however 
well-grounded  in  some  respects,  against  the  Church 


CalvinitiB  of  our  days.  The  writer's  belief  ii  per- 
haps, equi-diatant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Gn^* 
tian  and  the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark 
exclusively  to  the  doctrines  and  the  practioil  deduc- 
tions from  them,  I  could  never  read  Bishop  Taylor's 
Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  «f  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvin- 
ism as  (comparatively)  a  lamb  in  woirs  skin,  and 
strict  Arminianism  as  approaching  to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  fol- 
bwing  essay  to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occar 
sion  of  the  Latitudinarian  system  in  its  first  birth- 
place in  Greece,  and  a  fiiithful  exhibition  both  of  its 
parentage  and  its  ofllspring.  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays, 
d  bioi  icar^ — the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SECT  OF  SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE.. 


'H  Bios  Korv, 
The  road  downwmrd. 

HERACLTT.  FragmenL 


*  These  two  words  are  added  without  the  leaat  crouad  in 
geripture,  according  to  which  (2  Samuel,  xxi.)  no  charge  wai 
teid  to  them  but  that  they  wore  the  childreo  of  Saul !  and 
iscrtficed  to  a  point  of  state  expedience. 


As  Pythagoras,  (584  a.  c)  declining  the  title  of  the 
wise  man,  is  said  to  have  first  named  himself  Philo- 
sopher, or  lover  of  wisdom,  so  Protagoras,  followed 
by  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  &c  (444  a.  c.)  found  even  the 
former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sophist  :  this  word 
originally  signifying  one  who  professes  the  power  of 
making  others  wise,  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
wisdom — a  vaisdom-monger^  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this  and  not  in  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle 
placed  the  essential  of  the  sophistic  character.  Theif 
sophisms  were  indeed  its  natural  products  and  accom- 
paniments, but  must  yet  be  distingtiished  from  it,  as 
the  fruits  from  the  tree.  '^Efivopof  ti%,  Kdirn\off 
ivTomhXtjs  »/p«  rd  rJJf  -vlWI;^?  fM^fiftara — a  vender,  a 
market  man,  in  moral  and  intellectual  knowledges 
(fionnowances)—^ne  who  hires  himself  out  or  puts 
himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers— such  are 
the  phrases,  by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and 
satirizes  the  proper  sophist  Nor  does  the  Stagyrite 
fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival  in  the  reproba- 
tion of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  difier  from  him 
in  the  grounds  of  it  He  too  gives  the  baseness  of 
the  motives  joined  vrith  the  impudence  and  delusive 
nature  of  the  pretence  as  the  generic  character. 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, they  were  distinguished  by  their  itineracy. 
Athens  was,  indeed,  their  great  emporium  and  place 
of  rendezvous;  but  by  no  means  their  domicile. 
Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  Hippies, 
Polus,  Callides,  Trasymachus,  and  a  whole  host  of 
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ifiiirtiilBoringitKiBm;  and  dioa^  iMiqf  oftfM 
tfibt^  Hka  the  Enthydflniii  and  Dionjpaodorai  m 
6mmmlafml}f  poitnyed  bjr  Flaio»  wem  men  mafftf 
djipaliirtii  aimgki-^'ward  jngglMi,  fUi  ww  frr  fitm 
biiiif  diflir  eomiiCMi  chancter.  Both  Plato  and  Aria* 
toda  npaatodJy  admit  the  brilUaw^  of  their  talMili 
andthaaitantoftfaairaoqiiuaiiiaolfr  Tha  fcUmtinf 
pawapa  fiW  the  TimmiB  of  the  fenaar  will  be  aay 
bait  fwimnfintary  aa  well  aa  aothori^.  *  The  face 
pophiafc,  afdn,  I  admowledge  for  man  ofno  wanmnn 
•powen^  and  oTeminaiit  akill  and  ezperieooe  in  maiif 
and  ▼ariooa  Idnda  of  knowledge,  and  theae  too  not 
■aldom  traly  ftir  and  ornamental  of  oar  natme;  but 
I  ftar  that  aomebow,  aa  being  iiinennlB  from  ei^  to 
eiff,looaafromallpefmanenttieiofhoaaaand  homak 
and  eTerpfhere'  allani»  they  ahoot  wide  of  the  pro- 
per aim  of  man  whether  aa  philoaopher  or  aa  citizen." 
The  lew  ramaina  of  Zeno  the  £leatic»  his  paradoiaa 
agalnat  die  lealitjr  of  molion«  are  mere  identical  pn>- 
porftiona  apnn  oat  into  a  aort  of  whimdcal  oonun- 
dnum^  aa  in  the  celebrated  paradoz  entitled  Achillea 
and  tfm  Tortolm.  the  whole  plaanbi%  of  which 
laali  oo  the  trick  of  amiiming  a  minimnm  of  time 
while  no'minimam  la  allowed  to  apace,  joined  with 
that  of  emoting  from  Ihtoliigibilia  (Nd/uva)  the  oon- 
ditkNH  peculiar  to  otgecla  of  the  aeoaaa  (^ii^/it««.) 
Hie  paafMgea  atill  extant  from  the  worka  of  Gorgiaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  form*  of  a 
pramiae  to  nndeimine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad 
abaordom  all  the  pbikaophic  ayatema  that  had  been 
hitherto  adTanoad  with  the  •exception  of  the  Herap 
clitio^  and  of  that  too  aa  it  waa  generally  onderMood 
and  iutaipietod.  Yet  Zeoo'a  name  waa  and  oTer 
wiU  he  held  in  raTerenee  by  philoaophem;  for  hia 
olgeet  waa  aa  grand  aa  hia  motiTea  were  honorable— 
that  of  aarigntng  the  limits  to  the  claims  of  the 
senses,  and  of  subordinating  thom  to  the  pure  reason : 
while  Gorgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  his 
object  and  the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These  and 
not  his  sophisms  constituted  him  a  sophist,  a  sophist 
whose  eloquence  and  logical  skill  rendered  him  only 
the  more  pernicious. 

Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and 
aa  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  the  glories  of  Mara- 
thon and  Plataea,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and  next  in  public 
life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
free  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of 
all  in  Athens.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as 
in  popular  republics  have  always  followed,  and  are 
themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passion  for  military 
glory  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  be 
well  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty. 
In  reference  to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive 
Athenians,  we  may  enumerate,  as  the  roost  operative, 
the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandizeroent ;  tlie  more 


*  Vis.  If  either  ihe  world  itaelf  u  an  animated  whole  ao- 
oordiag  to  the  Italian  school ;  or  ir  atoms,  according  to 
Demoeritu* ;  or  anf  one  primal  element,  aa  water  or  fire 
aeoordinc  to  Thales  or  Empedocles,  or  if  a  noui,  as  explain- 
ed br  Anaa  tg oraa ;  be  aaiumed  as  the   absolutely   first ; 
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i;dMinb|fiMawiik 
the  mtonantni  oflhi  dlBHis  nllMVib 
iirraaaad  by  the  eoaliiiBd 
•sploiii^  in  die  flattonaa  of  liM 
iMlpuMgyiifla;  thenfa  for 
ahowa;  and  laatly  Ihi  danHueliuu  of 
conatitntfam  by  the  leaadaney  of  ila 
BMot    Doriqg  the  opentkNi  of 

of  it,  tho  Somni  mad*  Ihoir  fimt 
Some  of  thaae  applied  Iho  Imbom  of  Umv 
peBWBUi  and  traded  for  ^aio  and  jainfal 
the  efaaraelar  of  daaaft^gnaamd  poblie  a 
the  graator  twrnbergflaaad  th  wel  loa  ao 


iipt9tliaiiigh 


intheartiof 
aamanyaaooold 
they  rated  their 
^Vfwvnu  (^fteat  ore  JPlBtort 

q^  Ifte  yoioy  oatf  rid,  thoj  ofibnid  to  dM 
youth  and  the  amhitinn  of  woalth  • 
that  anthoiity,  whiok  by  the  inatitmioiia  of 
been  attached  to 
the  monl 

recting  nnliTai^  cm  which  tbo  great 
cakmlated  (not  indeed  aa  nanaamiii  i 
oompamnemi^  hot  yet)  m  tiie  i^^gnlv  md 
raaolta  of  ooopontiTO  ofmleaea  and 


The  Vm  of  thia  aldile  and  odmuy 
to  be  anpplied  by  the  arti  of  populaii^. 
to  the  anooeai  of  tUa  aehonob  it  m 
the  people  theoDselvea  abookl  bo 
popnbeOi  The  eopidily  fir  dimipoiioo  aad  i 
pleaaare  m  all  lanha  had  kepi  poee  with  the  9- 
creanng  inequality  in  the  meana  of  gratifying  it 
The  restless  spirit  of  republican  ambition,  engefld» 
ed  by  their  success  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  tonut 
tic  character  of  that  succeaa,  had  already  fctmed  i 
close  alliance  with  luiuiy  in  im  eariy  and  noa 
vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  aa  an  appetite  to  enkifr 
die,  and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  viid 
energies  by  the  habit  of  enjoyment.  Bat  this  comp' 
tion  was  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  citadel  of  tk 
moral  being,  and  to  be  openly  defended  by  the  voy 
arms  and  instruments  which  had  been  given  ftr  da 
purpose  of  preventing  or  chaatiaing  its  appvosck 
Tho  understanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  die  pw> 
version  of  the  reason,  and  the  fettlinga  through  Ae 
medium  of  the  tmderstanding.  For  thia  purpose  all 
fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on  reason,  religioe. 
law  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and  tbea 
as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  aubmitting  sD 
positions  alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  crita- 
rion  of  the  mere  understanding,  disguiaing  or  oai> 
cealing  the  fact,  that  the  rulea  which  alone  thcf 
applied,  were  abstracted  from  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to  things  of  qasa- 
tily  and  relation.  At  all  eventa,  the  minds  of  skb 
were  to  be  sensualized ;  and  even  if  the  atguraeoa 
themselves  fiulcd,  yet  the  principles  so  ntf^lttd  wen 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of 
hearing  all  things  doubted,  and  the  moat  aacted  of  all 
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now  openly  deoied,  and  now  intuited  by  sneer  and 
Bdieule.  For  by  the  comtitution  of  our  nature,  as 
ftr  18  it  is  human  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as 
long  aa  we  have  faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of 
iti  Bttainment,  there  exists  no  bribe  strong* enough 
to  tempt  us  wholly  and  permanently  from  our  alle- 


Religioo,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and 
habit  of  reverencing  the  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
both  in  ourselves  and  in  nature.    To  this  the  senses 
and  their  immediate  objects  are  to  be  made  subser- 
vient, the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  exponents : 
Kid  as  such  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account 
no  true  valuer  because  no  inherent  ujortfu    They  are 
a  language^  in  short:  and  taken  independently  of 
their  representative  function,  from  voordg  they  be- 
come mere  empty  toundt^  and  differ  from  noite  aoXy 
by  exciting  expectations  which  they  cannot  gratify — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm^  the  potent 
Abracadabra,  of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed the  religion  of  faith  to  the  superstition  of  the 
aenaes,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the  presence  of 
feaaon  is  manifmted  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct 
The  some  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the 
\trhole  of  our  being  becomes  religion,  considered 
^gecuUuively  is  the  basis  of  metapkynotd  science,  that, 
namely,  which  requires  an  evidence  beyond  that  of 
aenaible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  genera- 
lized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  (prefixing 
the  preposition,  melat  i.  e.  beyond  or  trantcending) 
named  the  superior  science,  metaphysics.    The  In- 
Tisible  was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the  apparent, 
rwv  ^aivofifviav — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving 
of  the  imaginative  power  under  conditions  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  its  frustration.    If  the  Invisible 
be  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent)  considered  invisi- 
ble from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  even  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment lose  their  essential  copula.     The  component 
parts  can  never  be  reduced  mto  an  harmonious  whole, 
bot  must  owe  their  systematic  arrangement  to  acci- 
dents of  an  ever-shifling  perspective.    Much  more 
then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  diqoined 
from  religion.    Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best 
have  only  a  scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  pru- 
dence fallible  and  short-sighted :  for  were  it  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  bona  fida  coincident  with  morals  in 
reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward  ac- 
tion, its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own 
oBurped  primacy.    By  celestud  observations  alone  can 
even  terrestrial  charts  be  amstruded  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt  therefore  of  the  sophists  was  to 
separate  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  to 
stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religion— cm  attempt 
to  which  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Greece  fur- 
nished too  many  fiicilities.  To  the  zeal  with  which 
he  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavours  to  purify 
and  ennoble  that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  he  did  not  deem  himself  permitted 
10  subvert,  did  Socrates  owe  his  martyr-cup  of  hem- 
lock. Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality  re- 
mained, religitm  in  some  form  or  other  most  remain 
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inclusively.  Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  aa- 
sailing  the  former  through  the  latter,  so  did  they  con 
tinue  their  warfare  by  reversing  the  operation.  The 
principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular  acts,  in 
which  under  the  guidance  of  the  undorstanding  or 
judgment  it  was  to  manifest  itself. 

Thus,  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  bwer  part  of  morality,  was 
made  to  be  the  whole.  And  so  for  there  was  at  least 
a  consistency  in  this :  for  in  two  ways  only  could  it 
subsist  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  reli- 
gion, or  its  usurper  and  substitute.  Viewed  as  prin- 
ciples, they  were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no 
grooving  could  the  two  be  fitted  into  each  other — by 
no  intermediate  could  they  be  preserved  in  lasting 
adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  decom- 
pose the  cement  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  histo- 
rical authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  than 
the  words  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  attributes  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  frequency  of  peijury, 
which  they  had  learnt  from  the  sophists  to  laugh  at 
as  a  trifie  that  broke  no  6ones,  nay,  as  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  power 
given  us  by  nature  over  our  own  words,  without 
which  no  man  could  have  a  secret  that  might  not  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the 
general  reverence  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  the 
consequent  horror  in  which  the  breaking  of  an  oath 
was  held.  This  he  states  as  the  causa  causarum,  «s 
the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause  of  Roman  grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions  therefore  as  the  sophists 
labored  with  such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  passions  under  cir- 
cumstances of  public  discord  to  turn  the  arguments 
of  expedience  and  self-love  against  the  whole  scheme 
of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able hearing  of  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes 
to  the  sophist  Callicles.  The  passage  is  curious,  and 
might  be  entitled,  a  Jacobin  Head,  a  genuine  antique, 
in  high  preservation.  *'By  nature,"  exclaims  diis 
Napoleon  of  old,  "  the  loorse  off  is  always  the  more 
infiunous,  that  namely,  which  suffers  wrong ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no 
man  of  noble  spirit  will  let  himself  be  wronged :  this 
a  slave  only  endures,  who  is  not  worth  the  life  he 
has,  and  under  injuries  and  insults  can  neither  help 
himself  or  those  that  belong  to  him.  Those,  who 
first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble  crea^ 
tures,  which  in  fact  the  greater  number  of  men  are; 
or  they  would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider- 
webs.  Such,  however,  being  the  case,  laws,  honor, 
and  ignominy  were  all  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  fair  con- 
test, and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves 
than  their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured, 
they  preached  up  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  and 
contrary  to  right  to  wish  to  have  any  thing  beyond 
others ;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted  the  essence  of 
injustice.  Doubtless  it'waa  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  bemg  creatures  of  a  meaner  class  they  were  allowed 
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to  ■hart  equally  with  their  natural  tuperion.  But 
nature  dictates  plainly  enough  another  code  of  right, 
namely,  that  the  nobler  and  stronger  should  posMss 
more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillanimous. 
Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substanhal  right 
The  whole  realm  of  animals,  i»y  the  human  race 
itself  as  collected  in  independent  states  and  nations, 
demonstrate,  that  the  stronger  has  a  right  to  control 
the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  Assuredly,  they 
have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  ii  held  valid 
in  our  govemmentx.  But  the  minds  of  our  youths 
are  preached  away  from  them  by  declamations  on  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  letting  themselves  be  mastered, 
till  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the  noblest  nature  is 
tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  jroung  Uon  bom  and  bred  in 
a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but 
once  step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and 
conjurations,  trample  your  oontra>natural  laws  under 
his  feet,  vault  into  the  seat  of  sufNvme  power,  and  in 
a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of  nature  be  valid 
among  you." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had 
always  been  the  language  of  sophistry !  A  selfishness, 
that  eidudes  partnenhip,  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same ;  and  if  for 
power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  easy  to  construct  a  sj'siem  well  fitted  to  cor- 
rupt natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion 
as  it  is  lees  alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that 
of  religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and 
unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  punuit,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  calcu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With 
the  prevalenre  of  sophistr}',  when  the  pure  will  (if 
indeed  the  exisience  of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  temporary  main  current  in 
the  \%iile  ctiJ^l-eddying  stream  of  our  desires  and  aver- 
Hons)  is  ranked  among  the  means  to  an  alien  end,  in- 
stead of  l)cing  itsolf  the  one  absolute  end.  in  the  par- 
tioi)Kition  of  which  nil  things  are  worthy  to  be  called 
pood — wilh  this  revolution  rommcnces  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separnlion.  Things  arc  rapidly  improv- 
ed, persons  as  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  powers  of  the  aegregale  increase,  as 
the  strength  of  the  individual  declines.  Still,  how- 
ever, sciences  may  be  estranged  from  phiitisophy,  the 
practical  fn»m  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
leaisi  may  remain.  Music  may  \yo  divided  from  poe- 
tr\'.  and  both  may  continue  to  exist,  though  wilh  di- 
minished influence.  But  religion  and  morals  cannot 
lie  disjoined  without  the  destniction  of  both:  and 
that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frcijuency  with  which  both  take  shelter 
in  the  heart,  and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse 
than  the  maxims  which  they  adopt  or  conce<le. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollow nesa  of  the  present  s^-s- 
tem,  and  to  deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not 
possible  for  me  w  ithout  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  of  rea.soning  in  general.  The  attempt 
could  neither  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  nor  would  its  success  greatly  afilect  the  im- 


mediate  moral  interena  of  the  majafity  of  the  ltd- 
en  for  whom  this  work  w«s  eapecialij  writscB.  f« 
as  sciences  are  s>'steius  oo  princtpKes.  ao  in  thettof 
practice  is  morality  a  principle  witfaoot  a  ntm. 
Systems  of  morality  are  in  truth  nothing  moRin 
the  old  bodes  of  caauistiy  generalisBd.  ercn  cf  te 
casuistry,  which  the  genius  of  ProleatantiHB  giife 
ally  worked  off  from  itself  like  an  heterogoicoa  ki> 
mor,  together  with  the  practice  of  aaricalar 
sion :  a  &ct  the  more  attiking,  because  in  bod 
stances  it  was  agaiiHt  the  intention  of  the  fint 
ers  of  the  reformatioo :  end  the  revival  of  bodi  «■ 
ix>t  only  urged,  but  provided  Ibr,  thoagfa  in  vwa,  hf 
iMless  men  than  Btshopa  Senndeiaon  and 
Taykv. 

But  there  is  yet  another  ptohil 
this  I  cannot  convey  more  eflectaally  then  in  iht  «■# 
of  Plato  to  Diooyaii 


AXXi  roiiv  n  ^^  rovr*  Ij^r,  w  vie  A<« 

>0v  ii  §  wtfi  rvirot  it  fig  iv  rf  ^vj^  iyytyfah%,  ft  a 
Itii  Tis  ta^ift^iinrat,  iHt  mX^iimt  irrwf  or  pfcm 
r4;^ef.  IlXarwr  AxtMrwa^  cnr*  orfr. 

( TVcMlceMM)— Bat  whst  a  qneMioo  is  tkis  whidi  rm  i» 
poM,  OliwD  of  DifOOfNns  and  Doris! — what  uihtt  •ngisai 
caoM  of  all  vril  1  Bot  ntber  is  Ibe  rtsrkiwsi  sad  invsd  tm- 
ccfniog  this,  that  thoni  in  Ike  soal  which  aaksi  a  ass  sU 
have  had  mnoTed.  nerer  can  be  pactaka  of  Iks  trazh  tfesta 
verily  and  indeed  truth. 

Yet  that  1  may  fulfil  the  original  aoope  cf  At 
Friend,  I  shall  attempt  to>  provide  the  pie|Miaaay 
steps  for  such  an  investigation  in  the  fiUowii^  & 
says  on  the  Principles  of  Method  common  to  aU  i» 
vestigations :  which  I  here  present,  as  the  basis  of  mr 
future  phiKwt>phical  and  theolosrical  wntin^rs.  ani  u 
the  necessary  intn-Hliiction  to  the  same-  Ai.c  Ji  i^- 
dition  to  this.  I  can  conceive  no  objei^i  i-i"  ii».  l_t 
more  appropriate,  none  which.  Cfmimenc:n2  will  t!x 
most  familiar  tniths,  with  fact.^  of  hourly  expt-renot. 
and  gradually  winninc:  its  way  to  po^itioris  lUf-  o* 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  will  mcire  apt!v  pre;^"* 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  Kj^eciiic  kii>w'eO£«. 
than  the  full  expedition  of  a  principle  uh:ch  :*  ±< 
condition  of  all  intelleciiial  progress,  and  wf.ich  nav 
be  said  even  to  con^itute  the  science  of  e^-'i-.-aiMC. 
alike  in  the  narnnvest  and  in  the  most  fi:t-:w:»f 
sense  of  the  won!.  Yet  as  it  is  but  fair  to  iti  u:* 
public  know  lielort^hand,  what  the  cenius  oi"  my  ji> 
loHophy  is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  apj»!:e«i  w 
me.  whether  in  piilitics  or  relipion,  I  contl'.:d«  »i± 
the  follow inc  brief  history  of  the  last  13i)  vea.-?.  bvi 
lover  of  Old  Kngland  : 

Wise  and  necessitated  confimiation  and  exulina- 
tion  of  the  law  of  England,  erroneously  eiiurled  TV 
Knslish  R'VfJutinn  o/*  1G88 — Mechanical  l'hjkwt»;-'T. 
hailed  a.s  a  kiiidrctl  revolution  in  philosi»pfjy.  arrJ  «• 
pousetl.  as  a  common  cause,  by  the  partizan«  of  'i.*. 
revolution  in  the  state. 

The  conse<iiience  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  narjri! 
riiihts  instead  of  so<>ial  and  hereditan-  privileces— 
acquiescence  in  historic  testimony  subettiiuted  w 
faitli — and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the  feelisj 
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«r  baiog  tn  hiilorical  people,  genenitioD  linked  to 
0iSit«tiQQ  by  eDceeCrml  lepotation,  by  traditioQ,  by 
iHnklry— this  noble  feeling,  I  ny,  openly  ■torroed  or 
fanloQaly  andennined. 

bnafinetion  eiduded  from  poeey;  and  fiincy  pen* 

in  phyaice ;  the  edipee  of  the  ideal  by  the 

•hadow  of  the  aenaiblo— eubficiion  for  tuppon* 

PlAt  pro  Senatu  Populo^ue—ihe  wealth  of 

for  the  well-being  of  nationa,  and  of  man ! 

Anglo-iBania  in  France ;  followed  by  revolution  in 

Atfira    mnttitution  of  America  appropriate,  per* 

to  America ;  but  elevated  from  a  particular  ex> 

to  an  univeraal  model.    The  word  cooatitu- 


Hand  under  the  laine  arch-way  during  a  ifaower  of 
rain,  without  Jtmding  him  out  T*  ^tot  the  weight  or 
novelty  of  hk  remarka ;  not  any  unuaual  intereat  of 
&cta  communicated  by  him;  for  we' may  auppoae 
both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  ahortnam 
of  our  interoouiae.  and  the  triviality  of  the  autgecla. 
The  difierence  will  be  impwed  and  felt,  though  the 
convemtion  thould  be  confined  to  the  itate  of  the 
weather  or  the  pavement.  Still  lev  will  it  ariae  from 
any  peculiarity  in  hii  worda  and  phraaea.  For  if  he 
be,  aa  we  now  aanune,  a  locit^ucated  man  aa  well 
ai  a  man  of  auperior  powen,  he  will  not  foil  to  foi- 
k>w  the  golden  rale  of  JuliuaCaaar,  laaofeaa  vfrteai. 


altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty,  imposed  |  tamquam  aoopuhm,  evitart.  Unlcaa  where  new  th  Ji^i 
hf  the  people  on  their  own  government,  aa  on  a  con-   neoemiate  new  terma,  he  will  avoid  an  unuraal  woid 


q— wd  enemy— hence  giving  noction  to  fiilaehood, 
■Bd  univeraality  to  anomaly !!! 

DeapociHn!  Despotism!  Despotism !-^-of  finance 
in  statistics  —  of  vanity  in  social  converse— of  pre- 
■■■piiiMi  and  overweening  contempt  of  the  ancients 
in  faidividuals ! 

Feuch  RKvoLimoif !— Pauperism,  revenue  laws, 
fOftemment  by  clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews, 
md  newspapers ! 

Thua  it  is  that  nation  first  seta  fire  to  a  neighboring 
■■lion ;  then  catches  fire  and  bums  backward. 

Slateamen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an 
Mwntial  element  of  state— at  least  of  a  Christian 
MMe.  But  you  wish  for  general  illumination !  You 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  populonse  learning  and 
phiioaophy;  but  jroo  will  end  in  the  pUbeijiaUiom  of 
knowledge.  A  trae  phiioaophy  in  the  learned  class 
ii  ■■■sntisi  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  folse,  is  and  ever  has  been 
ib»  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which 
nil  ocher  things  must  and  will  accommodate  them- 


as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  lea- 
sons  of  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of  this  precept,  at 
all  times  haardous,  becomea  ridiculous  in  the  topics 
of  ordinary  conversatioiL  There  remains  but  one 
other  point  of  distinction  possible ;  and  this  must  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  the  true  cause  of  the  impression  made 
on  us.  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habi- 
tual arrangement  of  hia  woida,  grounded  on  the  habit 
of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intenda  to 
communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory  hia 
talk,  there  is  muAod  in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  call- 
ing ;  whether  he  be  deacribing  or  relating.  We  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  his  memory  alone  is  called 
into  action ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in 
the  narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  however  accidental  or  impertinent, 
as  they  had  first  occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  ne- 
ceanty  of  taking  breath,  the  edbrts  of  recollectian. 
and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  foilurea.  produce  all 
his  pauses;  and  with  exception  of  the  **and  fAea,** 
the  **and  tkere,**  and  the  still  less  significant,  *'ami 
90,**  they  constitute  Ukewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  diacussion,  however,  ia  confined  to  Method  as 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  understandii^  and 
m  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature.  It 
O  U  H»M0w  hi  w««ir,  iMowt  »dt  x^  h'*^  '/»^  ««  •*  i  ''^**'  ^'^^^  **  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  of  its 
9fh  iAA•,A••^    HifihiX^  ftX»9o^as  uravcfftfvt-  \  importance  in  the  business  and  •^^o'jy  ^*^^*?' 
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domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the 
first  merit,  that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor 
equivalent,  is  that  every  thing  iiinils  place.  Where 
this  charm  is  vi-anting.  every  other  merit  either  loses 
its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional  ground  of  accusa- 
tion and  regret  Of  one.  by  whtHn  it  is  eminently 
possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  Is  like  clockwork. 
The  reeemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regu- 
larity, and  yet  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  in- 
deed, at  once  divide  and  announce  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  tha 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits. 
What  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  '  does  more :  he  realixee  its  ideal  divtsaons,  and  givaa 
•t  onoe.  in  a  man  of  education  T  And  which,  among  '  a  character  and  individuality  to  its  moments.  If  the 
vdocated  men.  so  instantly  distinguishes  the  man  of  >  idle  are  described  as  killing  time,  he  may  be  justly 
aopenor  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while  ha 
pfopriety  of  tue  lata  Edmund  Burke)  "  we  cannoC  j  makes  it  the  distinct  okgect  not  only  of  tha  oonsckNii 

06  ^^^ 


fieXrUtra  iv^ttms  rHv  vap'  i^ili,  ixuva  rffm.  ii  6*  ifa 

flAATilN'  AION :  ni^*  6nTtf^ 

yraaWstiwf  Hen  then  what  sr«  the  terum  oo  wbieli  yoa 
mmi  I  o«ffki  to  naad  toward  sadi  oOmt.  If  jon  hold 
pill  loaopliy  •JtoftUwr  ia  oomsoapC  bid  il  fkrtwolL  Or  ifjoa 
Imvo  lM>«rd  firom  say  other  psnoa,  or  have  yoorMlf  feuod 
oat  a  bettor  than  aiine.  thea  fivo  hoaor  to  Umi.  whicherer 
it  ko.  Bat  if  the  doctriao  taathi  ia  these  oar  wotke  pleeee 
iheo  It  it  bat  joit  that  roa  riieahi  hoaor  aie  too  ia  the 
—PLATO'S  Sd  Letter  u  Dien, 


GO] 


utiii  ti 
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BeH^btfoftlM 

Mi  gifw  than  a  aoult  nd  IfaittlM  voy 

of  wfckk  M  t»  AaeC  vmaj,  mod 

Im  IriMi  up  inio  hii  oftn  utniMiwwWi  ud  wmiwiii* 


eatot  to  It  the  impeiUMfaleBMi  oTa  ipirilMl  natoni 
OTtfM  good  Mid  ftiddbl  ■oiioBia  wkoM  oneigifOi 
thni  AadoOff  ow  niao  lBodiodund«  it  ■  mm  tmlj 
aflh—d.  that  He  Kyoo  in  time^  tfaon  diotTiflie  Utoo 
IbUb.  Bi ^^y^ bmoiIm^ and jean> eo the rtof  and 
laanBi  in  lae  lecotua  oi  cimeo  penonDea« 
rrre  the  wiecfc  of  wotldi^  and  roBun  eUaoi 
HMlf  riMll  be  no  nofa 

BatM  the  iaqaHiice  of  Method  ia  the  datioi  of 
■Mial  life  b  faioompeiably  graaler,  ■>  are  Hi  pnetieol 
alMMoii  |WD|iBf  tinnably  ooTiou^  and  mdi  ai  relate 
to  the  ^ffill  ftr  OMire  then  to  the  imdeniandmg. 
BonDeftvwavdf  theiana^  we  conteaipiale  ils  beav* 
faipioQ  the  fartler* 

nilw  difiinnee  between  tfie  laodocti  ol*  a  well- 
OBopunea  ana inpee  oi  aniniCQinTanKi  moeioiaMi- 
htf.  hi  refalian  to  what  we  will  now  ventore  to  call 
the  &MBCV  ^  Jirfftod;  B  oAmi  and  admiiablj  eihi- 
bitad  Ytf  on  DnmatMt.  We  ecaredjr  need  refer  omr 
leaden  to  omi  Clown*i  evidencef  hi  die  fint  leene  of 
the  eeeond  aet  of  "Meeeiue  iir  Mieerara^'*  or  the 
ItaMfafRoneoand  Jnliec.''  Bolnot to leafa  the 
poilliont  wiiboot  an  iiBtemti  to  ilinrtnto  il^  we  will 
toka  the  "ee^-Tieifing*  Bfm.  Qoicklyli  rektion  of 
the  cocoBMtoneei  of  Sb  John  lUrtaflrii  debt  to  her. 


Whet  ta  «•  graH  MB  Iha  I 
QdcUk-  Mainr.  if  tkoa  WMt  aa 


IhMl 


Ihf- 


kra 


lo  ■• 
JawyiiiMii  ■!■■>». atlh 
«a  WeiMiiv  iB  WMtoa 
hioke  ihyhtod  fa  Hwoiw  hh  ftthw  to  a 
■iegier-iBftB  bi  WindMc^-lhoa  didit  iwmt  to  bm  theo.  n  I 
wu  washinf  thy  wonnd,  to  oiariT  me  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Camt  thoa  deny  H 1  Did  not  food-wife  Keaeh, 
tha  balchar*a  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  iio«ip  Uuiek- 
ly  1— coffltof  in  to  borrow  a  meti  of  vinefar  :  telliof  as  aba 
bad  a  ffood  dith  of  prawm — whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat 
aome — wbeteby  I  tnU  then  they  were  ill  for  a  creen  woood, 
4te.  Ifee.  Ifee. U£N£Y  IV.  Ut  pU  acLu,  t.  L 

And  thb,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  **  the 
poor  aoul's  *'  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely 
interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature  ^ould  have  re- 
qolred,  but  that  the  connections  and  sequence,  which 
the  habit  of  Method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the 
absence  of  Method,  which  characterizes  the  unedu- 
cated, is  occasioned  by  an  habitual  submission  of  the 
understanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as  such, 
and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their  statements. 
As  this  constitutes  their  leading  feature,  the  contrary 
excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-educated  man. 
must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit.  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  not  thingt  only,  or 
ibr  their  oi^-n  sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly  the 
relations  of  things,  either  their  relations  to  each  other. 
or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  apprehension  of 


theheama.   T» 

dwcovenble^  ■  to  toach  tta 
The  emiafale  nealto  of  d 
ledge  hMheen 
onee  eecoarod 
emiQueB  aavn  wnewiy  aa 
dnn  hf  eonttaranf  witt 


lath 


afthe 

to  rlnglendt  ■■  thf  c^i^vli 


Hr.  ia  Bvli 
ThUmaU  BoCfecas 

WMBttkBBthB 

AaipmU'dbB 


IP>sa  MP  ittp  M&tB  4§  fmit:  aa.*  .U«  i%  •     mtt 


Ban  the  ^wma^  iMk.  dm 
and  place,  are  all  ftaied  widi  eqnal  eon| 
rapidity,  not  one  introduced  which  could  have  befli 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  intcll^^bibty  of  fa 
whole  process.    If  any  tendency  is  dtscovenbla,  ■   | ' 
fiur  as  the  mere  facts  are  in  qaeetion.  it  is  the  teiHka   \ 
cy  to  omission :  and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  oh 
serve,  that  the  attentioot^the  narretor  is  called  beek 
to  one  material  circumstance,  which  he  was  bunjinf 
by.  by  a  direct  questioo  from  the  fnend  to  whom  fa 
story  is  communicated.  **How  wab  this  tKiixBf 
But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  chaneM> 
istic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  dsipoBed  to  genente. 
and  roeditatiYe  to  exceas  (bat  which,  with  doe  olali- 
ment  and  reductkm,  is  distiactiTe  of  erery  pomrfU 
and  methodizing  intellect),  all  the  digreBuooi  aodcfr 
loigements  consist  of  reflectione,  truthe.  and  priaci' 
pies  of  general  and  permanent  imereet,  either  dindir 
exprasaed  or  disguised  in  plajrfal  aatire. 


laatflM 


Devis'd  a  new  commiseion  ;  wioIb  it  fkir. 
/  enct  did  kM  it^  as  enr  stdtuu  ds, 
A  hoMOuaa  to  wriU  fvar^  m 
Htm  to  forget  that  leormimg :  bat,  air.  now 
It  did  me  yeonian*a  serrice.    Wih  Ihqa  know 
The  efEect  of  what  I  wrete  1 

Hor.   Ay.  food  my  k>rd. 

Htm.   An  earnest  eonjoratioB  ftaai  the  kiaff. 
Aa  fivlsnd  waaUa  fatfafbl  tahBtaiy ; 
Ao  love  b€t»Ptm  tkem,  W»  Oa  pmitm,  wumU  JLnriAl 
At  peace  tkouid  ttiU  her  mktateu  gmrlmmd 
And  moMjf  tmek  Kit  A^9  •f  i 
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M  Um  Tiew  and  knowing  of  thcM  cootanti 
mikoald  Um  bearen  pat  to  widdeo  death. 
Ting  time  allowed. 
How  was  thif  tealed  1 
Why,  even  in  that  waa  heaven  oidinant 
Ay  &ther'a  ngnet  in  my  puree. 
^«raa  the  model  of  that  Daniah  seal : 
ihe  writ  op  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 
bed  it ;  gave  *t  the  imprawoo  ;  placed  it  aafely. 
«iiAageling  never  known.   Now,  the  next  day 
»«ar  Ma-ficht ;  and  what  to  thia  waa  sequent, 
iKnoweet  already. 

Bo  Guildenitem  and  RoMncrantz  go  to  *t  1 
•    Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment 
tt.re  Dot  Dear  my  conscience :  their  defeat 
t>y  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

mgerouM  wkt%  tlu  ba»er  nature  comcM 

the  past  and  fell  incenttd  points 
Jkty  appetites. 

ould,  perhaps,  be  miffident  to  remark  of  the 
iog  passage,  in  connection  with  the  humoroiu 
ofnamlioD, 

Fermenting  o*cr  with  fiothy  eireamsUaoea,*' 

TiTj  IV.;  that  if  overlooking  the  diflerent  value 
matter  in  each,  we  considered  ihe  form  alone, 
*l»oald  find  both  immeihodiodl ;  Hamlet  from  the 
Mn.  Quickly  from  the  want,  of  reflection 
generalization ;  and  that  Method,  therefore,  must 
^^t  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our 
'Ve  impressions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on 
«aroe.    (Whether  this  re>action  do  not  suppose  or 
y  a  primary  act  positively  originating  in  the  mind 
',  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature,  though 
taneous  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  hereafter 
.)    But  we  had  a  further  purpose  in  thus 
ing  these  extracts  from  our  "  ro3rriad-minded 
*  OtvpiovSvs  Syijp.)  We  wished  to  bring  forward, 
fiir  itself,  these  two  elements  of  Method,  or  (to 
an  arithmetical  term)  its  two  main /ocfors. 
iostances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no 
occurrence  in  real  life:  and  the  narrations  of 
s  Hostess  and  the  Tapster,  diflier  from 
of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  general,  by 
floperior  humor,  the  poef  s  own  gift  and  infu- 
not  by  their  want  of  Method,  which  is  not 
than  we  oflen  meet  with  in  that  class,  of 
'^diich  they  are  the  dramatic  representatives.     Jn- 
^twff*^***  of  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  excess 
of  gvneralization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  oppo* 
wti0  class,  will,  like  the  minds  themselws,  occur  less 
ftw]iiently  in  the  course  of  our  own  personal  experi- 
flOC*.    Yet  diey  will  not  have  been  wanting  to  our 
HMjdfirs.  nor  will  they  have  pasMd  unobserved,  though 
tlie  great  poet  himself  (3  r^  iav-rih  "v^v;^^  dvtt  hX^v 
rtpa  i4niftarov  nopipits  setKt\8is  iiop<p<ioas*)  has  more 
etmveniently  supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete, 
therefore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  pre- 
senting each  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as 
possible,  we  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
plus of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the 
irrangement,  of  which  that  very  activity  had  been 
the  caaee  and  impulse.    Thus  exuberance  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  the  forms  of  Meth- 


^ranslatton.—Be  that  moulded  his  own  soul  as  some  in- 
«Qiporeal  roatorial.  into  various  forms. THEMISTIU8. 


od ;  bat  sterility  of  mmd,  on  the  other,  wanting  the 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  de- 
stmctive  of  Method  itsel£  For  in  attending  too 
exclusively  to  the  relations  which  the  past  or  passing 
events  and  objects  bear  to  general  truth,  and  tfie 
moods  of  his  own  Thought,  the  most  intelligent  man 
is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  re- 
lation, in  which  they  are  likewise  to  be  placed  to  the 
apprehension  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His 
discourse  appears  like  soliloquy  intermixed  with  dia- 
logue. But  the  imeducated  and  unreflecting  talker 
overtake  aU  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological ;  and  consequently  precludes  all  Method, 
that  is  not  purely  accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  dis- 
tant, disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to 
any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  narra- 
tion :  and  this  &om  the  want  of  a  slt^i/e,  or  starting' 
postt  in  the  narrator  himself;  fVom  the  absence  of  the 
leading  Thought^  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
the  nomenclature  of  legislaticm,  we  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  Initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  Method  is  present  and  eflbctive,  things  the 
most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward 
circumstance,  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the  less  ex- 
pected. But  while  we  would  impress  the  necessi^ 
of  this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that 
in  undue  preponderance,  and  when  the  prerogative 
of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotism,  the  discourse 
may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque  or  the  fantas- 
tical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from 
the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a  reprie\e  from  the 
pressure  of  its  duties,  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  over- 
balance of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  action,  is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good 
sense  of  the  high  yet  healthful-minded  Horatio,  to 
follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation  amid  the 
graves  7  "  7b  what  hose  uses  toe  may  return,  Hora- 
tio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dusl 
of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  f 
Hon.  It  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so. 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough  and  Ukdihood  to  lead  it  As 
thus:  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexan' 
der  retumeth  to  dust — the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  ux 
make  loam :  and  why  of  that  ham,  whereto  he  was  con' 
verted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  t 

Imperial  Cesar  dead  and  tism^d  to  elaif. 
Might  slop  a  kale  to  keep  the  wistd  awajfl** 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when 
the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  energy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least 
to  the  desirable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from 
the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial  method 
in  the  famous  soliloquy,  "  To  be  f  or  not  to  be  V* 
which,  admired  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fruits  of  the  admiration  due  toil 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  inna* 
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tinm  not  ttm  iiiiMifTilij  kok  of  die  Imficzoa  m 

fhw  iUv\r.»h  ->f  !i\«  «Jal-wirT:~iiig  VMly  jt'  nd  P'jLom- 

tunr^  inri  nir^t  inrf^^niah***  manors  'A  iuiz.  :t'Tia«er 

t«»r.r«  *:-.#»  Tirh  v>  onr  -*nd<»r»Tanii^^.  :na:  :t:nil:aun 
wvi  C.ma.iry  are  nil  th«  opprj«i:e  prjiea  ar  cie  «»«tw 

ont  fh^  7chr>i#i  of  ha  «plenriui   picture  zallerv    tiie 

f«tvi«»r  :ic.;.  eirniw*  fh«  t^Xiieax.  uvui«e*:'ia«  y  of   :ha 

m^'Airihor".  we  firurf  jr*ri:^iriiyility  everr  where,  mere 

pr/rr»«r  n^j  where.     In  all  ha  '^xrxtr^  chancters,  we 

•f.il  ff-el  onr^elves  rommonin^  wjih  the  nine  hcman 

Ttsc^.tf.  :^h./'h  a  it^p-ry  where  preaienx  3d  the  ve«reta- 

\t\*-  <j»p  in  the  hrkn/;hf^,  sprap.  leaves,  bois,  bt«J6- 

»^*m«,  j»rvl    ff:i;t*.    ?h*?jr    ihiap*?^.  fasTf-i,   and   ocfon. 

H^^!»kir.7  «'»f  Ih«  ftfliwt,  i.  e.  hi«  works  themselves, 

w^   rri-iy  fiffiut;   the  excellence  of  ^Wr  method  aa 

c»-iri«i«firi^  in  Ihat  jfut  proportion,  that  anion  and  in- 

ter;i<n*;frafion  of  the   nniverpial   and   the   pftrticolar, 

will'  h  rn'wt  e\er  fiervade  all  work.*  of  decided  genius 

ftfKl  true  «nrnce.     for  .\felhod  implies  a  prr^r«x»re 

trnntitifm,  and  it  i«  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 

wi((inal  language.    The  Greek  MrT-o^oj,  is  literally 

a  iwy.  //r  j^lh  of  Trantit.    T^uii  ue  exlol  the  Ele- 

fnenf*  of  Kur-hd,  or   Srjrrates'   discourse   with   the 

Aavo  in  the  Menon,  tm  miihodical,  a  terra  which  no  , 


«ibmi<iM>  <]f  dwinarf  Ibr  jtm  end  and  mni^  b( 
rjacennnx  :&•  tnznkf.  and  let  it  be  yocr 
mou  «nauid  le  extracted  ••ntipe.  rrea  ti^af' 
loa  il*  'He  «iii  ihofud  idhcre  *o  them  :  so  Lh: 
Toa  tuif  ^  ibie.  br  :iia  aB««jQ*,  both  to  r«vi< 
adc  icfiuinnDmta.  re-messahac  s*  it  w«n. 
y:ar  Kziawiedc«  fur  foar  own  ■atefactioo,  an 
tune  :u  Truupioac  it  uxto  the  aaioij  of  otb« 
crew  ji  TViiir  awn. 


It  has  beeti  obKrved.  in  a  prec«dine  p 
BIT  >noT5  of  objects  are  prime  materiali 
and  that  the  coGtempiatioQ  of  relattoos 
peceabie  ct?nd:ooQ  of  thinking  methodic 
comes  neceseary  therefore  to  add.  that  tt 
kinds  of  relatioo,  in  which  objects  of  n 
cootempUied.  The  first  is  thai  of  Lai 
lU  abeoiuie  perfecL-on.  is  concei\-able  onl 
preme  Be:r.z.  wboee  creative  idea  not  o 
to  each  ihung  its  position,  but  in  that  p« 
coQseiquenre  of  that  position,  gives  it  i 
yea.  it  gives  its  very  existence,  as  that  part 
Yet  in  whatever  science  the  relation  of 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  predetei 
truth  originating  in  the  mind,  and  not  a 
generalized  from  obser\-ation  of  the  par 
affirm  the  presence  of  a  law,  if  we  are 
the  physical  sciences,  as  of  Astronomy  fi 
or  the  presence  of  fundamental  ideas,  if  o 
be  upon  those  sciences,  the  truths  of  w  hi< 
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lote,  not  merely  have  an  independent  origin  in 
nind,  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind^ 
I.    Such,  for  instance,  is  Geomeby,  and  such  are 
dees  of  a  perfect  circle,  of  asymptoti,  &c. 
'e  have  thus  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  science 
lethod  to  Law  ;  and  first  of  the  first,  to  Xoio,  as 
ibwlute  kind  which  comprehending  in  itself  the 
lance  of  every  possible  degree  precludes  from  its 
ieption  all  degree,  not  by  generalization  but  by 
>wn  plenitude.    As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the 
dent  cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto, 
contemplate  it  as  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the 
reme  Being,  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God : 
ng,  however,  that  from  the  contemplation  of  law 
lis,  its  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all  true 
{ht  into  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessaiy 
lethod,  as  (he  science  common  to  ail  sciencea, 
eh  in  each  rvy^dvu  iv  SkXo  ^vr^r  ^(  <'<74^iFr« 
nated  from  this  (intuition  shall  we  call  it?  or 
iftst  fiiith  7)  ingenious  men  may  produce  schemes, 
lodve  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  particular  sci- 
m,  but  no  scientific  system. 
It  though  we  cannot  enter  on  the  proof  of  this 
rtion,  we  dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspi- 
of  having  obtruded  a  mere  private  opinion,  as  a 
lamental  truth.    Our  authorities  are  such  that 
only  difliculty  ia  occasioned  by  their  number. 
fcUowing  extract  from  Arisiocles  (preserved  with 
r  interesting  fragments  of  the  same  writer  by  Eu- 
DB)  is  as  explicit  as  peremptory.    'E^iAoov^im 
nXtfrwy,  ^1  KaX  rit  SKKot  rCtv  xtimrtj  /yi|<rfw(  koI 
!«»(*  ii^i8  6i  fiil  iHva^^at  rd  iv&p^iriwa  Kartihv  Ik^d 
^  rd  ^iia  irp^rtpoy  d^etti.    EusKB.  Prep.  Evan. 
L*    And  Plato  himself  in  his  De  Republica,  hap* 
still  extant,  evidently  alludes  to  the  same  doo- 
B.    For  personating  Socrates  in  the  discussion  of 
oat  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
tice  ii  or  is  not  the  seme  as  private  honesty,  after 
ly  inductions,  and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he 
iks  off  with  these  words— c2i  y*  Iv^t,  &  TXa^mtVf 
r  l/if7  ^o^a,  AKPIBaS  MEN  TOYTO  *EK  TOIOr- 
N  MEOOAAN,  OIAIS  NYN  EN  TOIZ  AOFOIS 
DtMEOA,  or  MHnOTE  AABAMEN*  AAAA  TAP 
KPOTEFA  KAI  nAEIAN  OAOS  H  Eni  TOYTO 
OTZAt — not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the 
ner  (the  analytic,  and  inductive,  to  wit)  which 
'e  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but  as  snbordi- 
i  to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite, 
my  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport 
Jiese  words,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
ed  by  Aristotle  in  hii  Ethics,  that  Plato  had  dis- 

TVoiuIatt^K.— Plalo,  wbo  philosophised  legitlmatitljr  snd 
betivelr  if  ever  uf  men  did  in  snf  axe,  held  it  for  an 
MD.  that  it  ia  not  poanble  for  ns  to  bavs  aa  insight  into 
in  human  (i.  o.  tkt  nmimrt  amd  rtUtwns  tf  smu,  oMd 
mkjuts  presented  bv  mafnrt  ftr  ku  iMVtstigmtiont) 
toot  any  previooe  eontsmplation  (or  intellaetoal  TiHon) 
binge  divine ;  that  is,  of  tmths  that  are  to  be  afllnned 
saming  Uie  abeolate,  as  far  aa  thsy  eaa  bo  sasdo  known 
I. 

:  TVaiu/oliM).— But  know  well,  O  Glaoeon,  as  say  firm 
oaeion.  thai  bj  inch  methodj,  aa  we  have  hitherto  mad 
lio  ioqoieitioa.  we  esn  never  attain  to  a  salidhetory  in- 
t:  for  it  ia  a  looffer  and  anplor  wsf  that  coodaeli  to  this. 
PLATO  DsrisaWcs,  it 


cussed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  sdentifio 
ends  we  must  set  out  from  prindplea,  or  ascend  to> 
wards  them :  in  other  words,  whether  the  synthetic 
or  analytic  be  the  right  method.  But  as  no  such 
question  is  directly  discussed  in  the  published  works' 
of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  re- 
ceived it  orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it 
in  the  aypa^  hvy^ra,  the  private  text  book  or  ma* 
nuals  constructed  by  his  select  disciplea,  and  intelli- 
gible to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been  en- 
trusted vrith  the  esoteric  (interior  or  unveiled)  doc- 
trines of  Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with 
the  writings,  which  he  held  it  safe  or  not  profane  to 
make  public,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Plato  con- 
sidered the  investigation  of  truth  a  potteriori  as  that 
which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  remdit  of  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  results  was  alone  requisite  and  sufi&sient ;  or 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  legitimate  method,  by  ex- 
posing the  insufiidency  or  sqlfcontradictions  of  the 
proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  process. 
Hence  therefore  the  earnestness  with  which  the  ge- 
nuine Platonists  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demon- 
stration consisted  of  identical  propositions)  advanced 
by  Stilpo,  and  maintained  by  the  Megaric  school,  who 
denied  the  synthesis,  and  aa  Hume  and  others  in 
recent  timea,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely  ana- 
lyticaL 

The  gnnd  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forma, 
according  to  Plato,  the  final  olgect  and  distinctive 
character  of  philosophy  is  this :  fcr  aU  that  exitU  eoi^ 
dititmaUy  (i.  e.  the  existence  of  which  is  inconceiv»> 
ble  except  under  the  conditiou  of  its  dependency  on 
some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  Jutd  a  ground  that  u 
unconditional  and  abaoUde^  and  thtr^y  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge  to  a  tyatem.  For  the 
relation  common  to  all  being  Imown,  the  appropriate 
orbit  of  each  becomes  discoverable,  together  with  ita 
peculiar  relations  to  its  ooncentrica  in  the  conunoD 
sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
stm  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  die* 
tancea  of  ^e  planets  from  the  sim  having  been  detei^ 
mined,  we  possess  the  means  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  each  from  the  other.  But  as  all  objects  of 
sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices  of  them 
by  the  senses  must,  as  for  as  they  are  true  noticea, 
change  with  them,  while  scientific  principles  (or  laws) 
are  no  otherwise  principles  of  science  than  as  they 
are  permanent  and  always  the  same,  the  latter  were 
appointed  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as  its  products  or 
ast  implanted  in  it  And  now  the  remarkable  foot 
forces  itself  on  our  attention,  viz.  that  the  material 
world  is  found  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  had  been  de- 
duced independently  from  the  reason :  and  that  the 
masses  act  by  a  force,  which  cannot  be  conceived  to 


X  Which  of  theee  two  doctrines  vrat  Plato*!  own  opinion,  it 
is  hard  to  ear.  In  manf  paaagee  of  hie  worki,  the  latter  (i. 
e.  the  doctrine  of  innate,  or  rather  of  connate,  ideai)  m«si»  to 
belt;  bat  from  the  character  and  avowed  pcrpnee  of  these 
woritt,  as  addrecMd  to  a  promiecaoni  public,  and  thersToio 
preparatory  and  for  the  dieeipline  of  the  mind  rather  than  di- 
rectly doeirioal.  It  is  not  inprobable  that  Plato  ehoee  it  as  the 
aors  popolar  lept essntation,  and  as  beloagiac  to  the  postis 
drapsry  of  Us  PhUssophssMla. 
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^■]»te  its  necestity,  and  who  does  not  believe  that 
n^  to  be  deroonBtrable  by  an  insight  into  its 
whenever  and  wherever  such  insight  can  be 
We  acknowledge,  we  reverence  the  obli- 
of  Botany  to  linnsus,  who,  adopting  from 
loiinus  and  others  the  sexuality  of  plants,  ground- 
a  scheme  of  classific  and  distinctive  marks. 
rUch  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated 
ftMrs,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while 
vau,and  recognized  as  soon  as  and  whenever  they 
with.  He  invented  an  universal  character 
I  language  of  Botany,  chargeable  with  no  great- 
X^perfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  alphabets 
V'«iy  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
i«Bnts,  so  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and 
djonary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisitea: 
I  to  the  illustrious  Swede,  Botany  is  indebted  for 
b.  But  neither  was  the  central  idea  of  vegetation 
kIC  by  the  light  of  which  we  might  have  seen  the 
^tteral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  inorganic 
1  to  the  animal  world :  nor  the  constitutive  nature 
4  inner  neceesity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Lin- 
Hence,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  mas- 


*Tbe  word  oatare  has  beco  nied  in  two  fciuet.  viz.  active- 
ad  paafivelf ;  energetic  (=ronna  rormaoa.)  aod  material 
4hnBa  fbnnata.)  In  the  fint  (the  mom  in  which  the  word 
■•d  ia  the  text)  it  ncoifiea  the  inward  i>rkiciple  of  what- 
■  ia  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thine  as  existent :  while 
tlm$ence,  or  OMential  property,  licnifiM  the  inner  principle 
■I  that  apperuine  to  the  potHMitp  of  a  thinit.  Henee,  in 
■rata  languace,  we  my  the  mmmm  of  a  mathematieal  ctr- 
et  other  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature :  because  in 
(  conception  of  formi  purely  ceometrical  there  ii  no  ez- 
■rfon  or  implication  of  their  real  existence.  In  the  second, 
■aterial  sense,  of  the  word  Nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  sum 
■I  of  all  thin«ts,  so  fkr  as  they  are  objects  of  our  senses, 
1  eonsequpntly  of  possible  experience — the  avRregate  of 
Momena,  whether  existing  for  our  outward  senses,  or  for 
r  imier  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  material  nature 
■Id  therefore  (the  word  Physiology  being  both  ambiguous 
Usalf,  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  proper- 
■atilled  Phenomenology,  dntingnished  into  its  two  grand 
IrfoDS,  Bomataloiry  and  Psychology.  The  doctrine  eon- 
■iaf  energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  science  of  Dpna- 
BS  ;  the  union  of  which  with  Phenomenology,  and  the  alli- 
m  of  both  with  the  sciences  of  the  Possible,  or  of  the  Con- 
vable,  viz.  Logic  and  Mathematics,  constitute  Natural 

laving  thus  ezphiined  the  term  Nature,  we  now  more  espe- 
If  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense,  in  which 
•a,  and  every  where  through  this  Essay,  we  use  the  word 
la.  We  assert,  that  the  very  Impulse  to  universalize  any 
■MMDenon  involves  the  prior  assumption  of  some  efRcient 
r  in  nature,  which  in  a  thousand  different  forms  is  evermore 
I  and  the  same  ;  entire  in  each,  yet  comprehending  all ;  and 
■pable  of  being  abstracted  or  generalised  from  any  number 
phenomena,  because  it  is  itself  pre-supposed  in  each  and 
•a  their  common  ground  and  condition;  and  becauae 
WW  definition  of  a  genus  is  the  adequate  definition  of  tlie 
rasf  species  alone,  while  tlie  efficient  law  muat  contain  the 
NUid  of  all  in  all.  It  is  attriinted,  never  derived.  The  nt- 
at  we  ever  venture  to  say  is,  that  the  falling  of  an  apple 
fgmUd  the  law  of  gravitation  to  8tr  I.  Newton.  Now  a 
p  and  an  idea  are  correlative  terms,  and  differ  only  as  ol>- 
it  aod  snltiect.  as  being  and  truth. 

loch  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organum  of  Lord  Ba- 
I.  acroeinc  (ns  we  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  text)  in 
asMHntial  points  with  ttie  true  doctrine  of  Ptato,  the  appa- 
I  differences  being  for  the  greater  part  oeeaaioned  by  the 
man  sage  having  spplied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
timation ot  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  pow- 
,  sBd-tlie  English  philosopher  to  the  developement  of  na- 
I,  ThsU  onr  gnat  ooantrymaa  speaks  tao  oAsa  dstrast" 
34  Un 


ter-light  is  missing,  so  in  this:  the  reflective  mind 
avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  on  Chary  bd  is.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  aex,  as  abstracted 
from  the  more  obvious  modes  and  forms  in  which  tha 
sexual  relation  manifests  itself,  we  soon  meet  with 
whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  ia  found  inappli- 
cable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  infinite  extension,  it 
is  dissipated  into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specifio 
products  suppose  specific  memu  of  pioductioo. 


ESSAY  VI. 


*Avdrnsv  ^ijriyrcf  X^oy  l|c*3cyy  dvaipSffi  \Ayvt, 

Seeking  the  reason  of  all  things  fVom  withoat,  they  prselnda 
— THEOPU.mJIfsL 


Thi78  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  distinguished  by 
the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and*when  we  would  apply 
even  this  to  nature,  we  are  bafiled  by  objects  (the 
flower  polypus,  &c.  &c)  in  which  each  is  the  other. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  the  moat  patient  and  active 
industry,  by  the  widest  and  moat  continuous  research- 
es; all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the  vegetable 
realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemplation  by 
the  most  stupendous  oonnectiona  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, can  suggest;  all  that  minutest  dissection  and 
exactest  chemical  analysis,  can  unfold ;  all  that 
varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and  of 
their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relation 
to  light,  heat,  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  aa 
imponderable  substances)  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the 
supposed  constituents  of  air  and  wnter,  separate  and 
in  all  proportions — in  short  all  that  chemical  agents 
and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce; — all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with 
the  completest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline, 
under  the  ablest  commanders.  Yet  after  all  that  waa 
efiected  by  Linnsus  himself^  not  to  mention  the 
labors  of  Caesalpinus,  Ray,  Gesner,  Toumefbrt,  and 
the  other  heroea  who  preceded  the  general  adoption 
of  the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment— afler  all  the  successive  toils  and  entcrprisea 
of  Hedwio,  Jussiku,  Mirbel,  Smith,  Knioht,  Ei^* 
LIS,  &C.  &c.— what  is  Botany  at  this  present  hour? 
Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomenclature ;  a  huge 
catalogue,  Hen  arrangi,  yearly  and  monthly  augment- 
ed, in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  conveniencies  of  re- 
ference! A  dictionary  in  which  (to  carry  on  the 
metaphor)  an  Ainsworth  arranges  the  contents  by 


iacly  of  the  divine  PhikMopber  must  be  explained,  partly  bf 
the  tone  given  to  thinking  minda  by  the  Reformation,  tlia 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristotelians,  or 
schoolmen,  the  antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  tlMltsUaB 
Platonists  tlie  despisers  and  seeret  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
aod  partly,  l>y  his  having  formed  his  notions  of  Plato  a  doe- 
trines  from  the  abaurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  miaioterpia- 
ters.  rather  than  firooB  an  oapr^Nidiosd  stody  of  the  origiaal 
woriu. 

an 
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ilMlDilidi;aWaIk0rliftlM«BdiQp;  a8ei|mkbf 
ih»  ndinli;  mod  a  Coamiai  bfibm  amiltiiif  of 
ih»  VMi  and  purpoMi!  Thet&nm  wfm 
■iiiiim*  aw  bmiv  iiii|Hii|Ni0lHi  of  eonrtitir, 
•l^itied  to  •  BMi  colugkig  bftnlilm 
bat  wicbont  •  nerw  diat  oMtUalai^or  a  polaa  diat 
ikttbB,  uktipkoignmA  Of  kkwmidtfmptahf.  Tha 
lUMineBr,  the  baahhial  oecnpalni,  iha 
I  aaoo^BpliHiBMiit  of  anafcKiv  CbkhC  iwmw- 
aUa  JndaaH  and  daaenring  all  praiw  at  a  pnreDtiTe 
aabrtitma  iir  tha  nalU  lha  kaiuiel,  and  tha  anbaerip* 
liao4iMi^  it  baa  yat  to  axpact  tha  davoiioo  and 
«Mi|NB  of  lha  pbiioKiphar. 

So  kxiK  back  at  tha  that  appaaianca  of  Dr.  Dar- 
whi*b  PhftoooDBia,  tha  writar.  tbeo  in  aariiait  man- 
boadt  pnMmiad  to  bamd  lha  opinion,  diat  tba  pbj^ 
makipal  botonim  waia  bnnliQg  in  a  ftba  direcliQn, 
and  Mm^  §m  UMlosy  ^<^iaia  dMj  ahoold  hava 
lookad  iir  antitharia.  Ha  taw.  or  ihonght  ha  taw, 
that  dwbaiBioiif  batwaan  lha  vcgatabla  and  animal 
worid,  waa  not  a  YtunoDf  of  fttgniblanca,  hot  of 
oommrt;  and  Ihair  relation  to  aaeh  olhar  diat  of  eov- 
Mipondii||f  opponaa.  Tbay  taaniad  to  bini  (wfaoia 
■ind  Itod  baon  ftmad  hf  obtarfation,  nnaidad,  bnt 
it  tha  auna  lima  nnantbfallad,  bf  partial  aipaiimanl) 
aa  two  ■Crsana  flom  lha  tana  fiNmlain  indaad,  hot 
flowiof  lha  ona  dna  w^iti  and  thaolhar  diraetaant; 
and  that  contagnandy,  tha  laaamWanoa  would  ba  it 
lha  pppiitoity,  grtatttt  in  tha  drtt  and  mdimeotal 
pndadi  of  vagatabla  and  aniiMl  oiganintioii* 
?nMfaat»  aeeoidiqg  to  lha  raeairad  nollaii,  lha  bjgh- 
art  and  noit  parfeot  ytgatahia^  and  tiia  lowtit  and 
indait  animal  hnm,  ought  to  bava  taemtd  tlia  UiiIdi 
of  lha  two  qprttoBi,  wfaidi  it  oonhary  to  ftet  flhiea 
that  lima,  dia  lama  idea  hat  dawned  in  tha  mindt  of 
philotophert  capable  of  demoottrating  its  objective 
troth  by  induction  of  ftctt  in  an  unbroken  tenet  of 
oorretpondencet  in  nature.  From  theee  men,  or 
fiom  mindt  enkindled  by  their  labon,  we  hope  here- 
after to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  reiert  ut,  matured  into  2atof  of  organic  na- 
ture ;  and  thence  to  have  one  other  tplendid  proof, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  Law  alone  dwell  Power 
and  Prophecy,  decisive  Experiment,  and,  lastly,  a 
tdentific  method,  that  dianpating  with  itt  earliett 
rayt  the  gnomet  of  hypothesit  and  the  misli  of  the- 
ory, may,  within  a  single  geperation,  open  out  on 
the  philosophic  leer  discoveries  that  had  baffled 
the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guideless  industry  of 
aget. 

Such  too,  it  the  cate  with  the  assumed  indeoom- 
posible  substances  of  the  Laboratort.  They  are 
die  symbols  of  elementary  powers  and  the  exponents 
of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all  these  powers,  the 
diemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory  may  be, 
is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract  This  instinct, 
again,  is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the 
mental  Correlative  of  tha  law,  first  announces  its  in- 
cipient germination  in  his  own  mind:  and  hence 
proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle  through 
all  the  diversity  of  ibrms,  with  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a 
fivfotlen  name ;  when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and 


not  to  faara  itj  i^icB  flM 
dnd.  Tfaus^aa'dailooBiiBt 


thay  aia  tautifanaDai«  so 

widi  ill  abolfitat  tprid 
nuttt  By  OMI  neofy  uv  ibu 
tmdit  tba  fint  chuB  of 
of  dia  afanoit  ubHwibI  fuMiiiit  oeiMilyfti* 
oovaritiL  AiiaianonaoQtoyboBS^iihickBiMI 
ad  by  lha  ainia  of  livdic  wiHi^»  panuHHMih  ■ 
pragmHoiit  buDBt  with  uod  uooblaB  dai 
inrprita  and  die  pliawiiuMa  aifaqpuf  enj 
aaaonipaiiy  tba  paDpooBdiBi||  md  dbu  aoM^g  rflft 
EnignM.  Itii  diaawauf  •  ptinriii|aa  of  c—^ 
givanbylha  aU^and  Mndionid  If  *§  m» 
poodapay  of  natpa»  Btnes  iIm  gauM  hrilidH 
inallagatibiiKijh— hadgndbui— jJBdfcil 
in  SkumRABB  wa  ted  tetavt  idoBfaai  h*|Mf 
tiirough  dto  cnadfe  ppw  of  a  pnftHi  yd* 


Tatioo  of  a  Datt,  a  WooiXiaROii;or  a 


wa  find  poatoyi  aa  It  wan^  ■■! 
innaton:  , 

dtoVMMl 
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Tavi9  rofy9v  ^la/pw  X^^  l*^*  *^  '^  ^  BUyv  ^ 
^tA  novds  Tif  Kot  fiktri)f99m^   mml  ttpmrrlgmti  s^ 

X*^9*f  ^  «''P*  •'*'  ^  ^ify^  *^  lUmmt  av  rig  ^fl^ 
irpovthot   ^^oaS^cvtt  itf  fihr  yiynMss^Tst^  fia 

Jy  SKko  avriii  r%itwl^fi^p.  ILLATAS* 

(TVoiu/stiMi.)  — In  Um  ADowiac 
tbow  whom  y<ra  iodesd  mtf  call 
teehnistt,  or  Prsdirisas,  tod 
joo  mar  rtghtljr  denomitati 
what  the  Kieooe  of  all  tbasa 
mar  proTo  to  be  somrthim  mora 
of  tiM  knowlediss  in  aay  partknkr 


From  Shakspeare  to  Plato»  firom  lha  pUbaifliB 
poet  to  the  poetic  phiktopher,  the  trantition  is  mtft 
and  the  road  it  crowdad  with  illoamtionB  ofa«f» 
tent  tubject  For  of  Plato*i  worha,  llie  laigw  wi 
more  valuable  portion  have  all  one 
which  comprehendt  and  ahinnt  through  tha 
lar  purpose  of  each  tavaial  dialogoa;  and  this  is  H 
establish  the  soorcet,  to  emlva  tha  principles,  wi 
exemplify  the  art  of  Method.  This  is  the  cIh 
without  which  it  would  ba  diflfeult  to  axcolptfiAi 
noblest  productioaaof  thadivina  philosopher  fiaaAi 
charge  of  being  tortoooa  and  labyrintluDa  ia  M 
progrett,  and  nntttitftctoiy  in  their  oatanablaiwrfi 
Tha  latter  indaad  appear  not  aeVlnM  to  heat  Ifli 
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iwn  lor  the  parpose  of  itartiog  a  new  proUem. 
than  that  of  lolving  the  one  propoeed  as  the 
It  of  the  previoof  diacuiBion.  But  with  the 
insight  that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so 
Bach  to  eatabUsh  any  particular  truth,  as  to  remove 
hm  obstacles,  the  ocmtinuance  of  which  is  preclusive 
€  All  truth ;  the  whole  scheme  assumes  a  diflerent 
^MCt,  and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
Mb  that  to  open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not 
»  deanBo  the  stagnant  tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket, 
hm  leaden  cistern;  that  the  Education  of  the  intel- 
iet»  fay  awakening  the  principle  and  method  of  self- 
•«  elopement,  was  his  proposed  object,  not  any  spe- 
iiifi>rmation  that  can  be  conveytd  in  it  from  with- 
«  not  to  assist  in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the 
aorts  of  knowledge  most  in  request,  as  if  the 
soul  were  a  mere  repository  or  banqueting* 
but  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumstance 
■  aboald  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that 
■Bvea  no  knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into 
ImIC  what  it  can  appropriate,  and  re-produce  in  fruits 
iCilB  own.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to  paint  over,  and  to 
■erhaniTn  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their  proper 
lade.  Id  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open 
md  unremitting  wr.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
be  modems,  had  their  machinery  for  the  extempore- 
mintage  of  intellects,  by  means  of  which,  of- 
88  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to  make  a 
on  any  and  all  suttjects,  on  any  and  all  occa- 
They  too  had  their  glittering  vapobb,  that  (as 
the  comic  poet  tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists — 

luyd  Xaf  <S/ai  ivSpd  aiv  ipyols 
Ahtp  yvSnijv  Kai  itdXc^tv  Kal  vofiv  ^/i7y  vapi)^ovfftv, 
Ka2  Ttparitav  Koi  vtpCX^tv  Kal  KpoUvtv  Kal  KardXfi^iv, 

APISTO^,  Nap.  Ek.  6. 

IMITATED. 

Oicat  f  oddesMi  are  they  to  Iszy  Tolkt, 
Who  poor  down  on  as  gitU  of  Htunt  ipeoeh, 
BsoBO  inott  Mntentiooa,  wooderful  fine  <#Mf , 
Attd  bow  to  talk  sboat  it  and  about  it. 
nongbti  brisk  as  beet,  and  pathos  aoft  and  thawy. 

Ill  fine,  as  improgressive  arrangement  is  not  Me- 
flwd,  80  neither  is  a  mere  mode  or  set  fashion  of  doing 
ft  dung.  Are  further  facts  required  ?  We  appeal  to 
Ihe  notorious  fiu:t  that  Zooloov,  soon  after  the  oom- 
■Mocament  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
miing  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it 
by  the  inordinate  number  and  manifoldness  of 
and  phenomena  apparently  separate,  without 
evincing  the  least  promise  of  systematizing  itself  by 
9Bf  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdepeixlence 
af  its  parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeared  at  times 
•Imost  a  stranger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
miww  ceased  to  work  in  him  as  his  genius  and  go- 
framing  spirit,  rase  at  length  in  the  horizon  of  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
mirkB,  the  one  directing  thought  seems  evermore  to 
fit  before  him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been 
I,  and  after  a  momentary  detention  to  have  been 
let  go :  as  if  the  words  of  the  charm  had  been 
iMonplata,  and  it  had  appeared  at  his  own  will  only 
19  Hoek  iti  caUing.    At  length,  in  the  astonishing 
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pieparations  for  his  museum,  he  constructed  it  for  the 
scientific  apprehension  out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet 
of  natiu«.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  imperfectkm  in 
the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how  exhilarating  have 
been  the  results !  We  dare  appeal  to  ^Abernetht, 
to  EvERARD  Home,  to  Hatchett,  whose  oommuni 
cation  to  Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogiea,  in 
a  recent  paper  of  the  latter  (itself  of  high  excellenoe) 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  point  out  as 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to 
which  we  refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  discovery  of  a  central  phtnom^- 
non.  To  these  we  appeal,  whether  whatever  is 
grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuvnot  be  not  either  a  re- 
flection of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  well 
and  wisely  directed  through  fit  media  to  its  appropri- 
ate obiect.t 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  conception 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  sem- 
blances of  Method ;  that  neither  fashion,  mode,  iKir 
orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced  without  a 
prior  purpose,  and  a  **  pre-oogitation  ad  talenlioneai 
gu$  quod  fiomfttr,"  though  this  purpose  have  been 
itself  excited,  and  this  **  pre-cogitation "  itself  ab> 
stracted  finrn  the  perceived  likenesses  and  difliirences 
of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has  likewise 
been  shown,  that  foshion,  mode,  ordonnance,  are  not 
Method,  inasmuch  as  all  Method  supposes  a  princi- 
ple OF  unity  with  progression  ;  in  other  viroitis, 
progressive  transition  without  breach  of  continuity. 
But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved,  can  never 
in  the  sciences  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observa- 
tion be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen- 
eralization. For  what  shall  determine  the  mind  to 
abstract  and  generalize  one  common  point  rather 
than  another?  and  within  what  limits,  from  what 
number  of  individual  objects,  shall  the  generalization 
be  made  T  The  theory  must  still  require  a  prior  the- 
ory for  its  own  legitimate  construction.  With  the 
mathematician  the  definition  makei  the  object,  and 
pre-establishes  the  terms  which,  and  which  alone, 
can  occur  in  the  afler-reasoning.  If  a  circle  be  found 
not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  any  material  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  a  circle :  and  the  tranquil  geometri- 
cian would  content  himself  with  smiling  at  the  Quid 

*  Since  the  fiist  delivery  of  this  sheet,  Mr.  Abemcthy  bss 
realized  tbw  anticipatioD,  dietated  solely  by  the  writer's 
wishes,  and  at  that  time  justified  only  by  his  general  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  A*B  talents  and  principles ;  hot  composed  without 
the  least  knowledge  that  he  was  then  actually  engaged  ia 
proTing  the  assertion  here  hasarded,  at  large  and  in  detail. 
Bee  his  eminent  "  Physiological  Lecturas,"  lately  pablishad 
in  one  volume  octavo. 

t  Nor  should  it  be  wholly  unnoticed,  that  Cuvier,  who,  w« 
underMand,  was  not  bom  in  Prance,  and  n  not  of  unmixed 
French  aztraetion,  had  prepared  himself  for  hli  ilhistrkNis 
labors  (as  we  learn  from  a  refeieoee  in  the  fhet  chapter  of 
his  great  work,  and  should  have  concluded  from  the  geaeral 
style  of  thinking,  though  the  language  beuaya  suppiseslos,  as 
one  who  doabtei  the  sympathy  of  bis  readers  or  andleoes) 
ia  a  vary  diflwwit  sehool  of  nsschedoloffy  sad  philosophy  I 
Paris  eould  havs  afGwdad. 
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pro  Qjao  of  the  Mmple  objector.  A  nMlhemalicai 
rttrriii  ttu  amtfmpkaio  jomf  theiefora  be  perfect 
For  the  methematicien  can  be  certain,  that  he  haa 
contemplated  aU  that  appertaim  to  hk  piopoaitkn. 
The  celebrated  Eulki,  treating  on  some  point  re- 
specting arches,  makes  this  corioos  remark,  *'AU 
expeneoce  is  in  contradiction  to  this;  sed  potios 
fidendnm  est  analysi ;  L  e.  hot  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  analysis."  The  words  »<mnd  paradoxi- 
cal ;  but  in  trath  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
properties  of  tpace  are  not  less  certainly  the  proper- 
tiea  of  space  becaose  they  can  never  be  entirely 
tnnsferred  to  material  bodies.  Bat  in  physics,  that 
is,  in  all  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  objects 
the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  cntia  rationtB — more 
phtkeophically,  int^ectual  acts  and  the  products  of 
tftose  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect 
itself— the  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
reasoning.  It  is  represmtative  not  constitutive,  and 
is  indeed  little  more  than  an  abbreviature  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
But  as  the  observation  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition 
ONiBt  be  equally  so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the 
fieqoency  of  their  subrernon  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  fact,  supply  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
troth.* 

As  little  can  a  true  scientific  method  be  groanded 
CO  an  hypothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  an 
exponential  image  or  picture-language  of  an  idea 
srhiciL  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less  clearly;  or  the 
•ymbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  characters 
ef  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of 


•  The  fullowinir  extract  from  s  most  retpectable  fcientific 
Joamal  containn  an  exposition  of  the  impossibility  of  a  pcr- 
fi>ci  Theory  in  Phri>ics,  the  n»ore  striking  because  it  is  di- 
rectly against  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  writer.  We 
content  uorselvcs  with  one  question.  What  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  his  investiffations  conccmiog  the  Tides,  had  held 
Ihemsdves  bound  to  this  canon,  and  instead  of  propounding  a 
law,  had  emplof  ed  themselves  exclusively  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  Theory  7 

"  The  mairnctic  influence  has  lone  been  known  to  have  a 
variation  which  is  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so 
•low,  and  at  the  same  time  so  different  in  various  (dtjcrent  ?) 
parts  of  the  worU,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  all  its  local 
and  particular  circumstances  are  clearly  ascertained  and  re- 
corded by  accurate  observations  made  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
r'obe.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  observations 
are  now  pretty  gonerally  understood,  and  they  have  been  act- 
ually carrying  on  for  some  years  post ;  but  these  (and  by  pari- 
tf  <kf  reason  the  incomparably  greater  Mumber  that  remain 
to  be  made)  must  be  collected,  collated,  proved,  and  after- 
wards brought  together  into  one  focus  before  ever  a  founda- 
tion can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
itable  Theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such 
cbangoi."— Journa/  of  Science  and  the  ,1rts.  No.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  the  words  "into  one 
focus,"  observed:  But  what  and  where  is  the  tensi  I  bow- 
ever  fully  agree  with  the  writer.  All  this  and  much  more 
moat  have  been  achieved  before  "  a  sound  and  stable  Theo- 
ry *'  could  be  "  constituted  "—which  even  then  (except  as  far 
••  it  might  occasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly 
explain  lex  plicis  plana  reddere.)  but  never  account  for.  the 
fccts  in  question.  But  the  most  satisfactory  comment  on  these 
and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by  a  maUer  of  fact 
Aiiloryof  the  riso  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  retaiding 
»*•»  of  science  in  the  civilized  world. 


submittii^  thepheooneanton) 
all  oth»  instances,  it  ie  ilarif  a  real  or  sop 
iKMnenon,  and  therefore  a  put  of  the  prob 
it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be  aaBong  the  fooodi 
of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  tKe  grmtk 
But  in  experimental  plulaaopby,  it  may  t 
much  do  we  not  owe  to  nocadeot  ?  Doo 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the 
stop  there;  if  dieydo  not  excile  to 
if  they  do  not  lead  to  soose  law  (in  whi 
!  of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fash  km  and 
I  of  the  time  may  disguise  or  disfigure  it:  tl 
ies  may  remain  for  ages  limited  in  their  a 
and  unproductive.  How  many  oentnria 
have  ssid  millennia,  have  passed,  since  tk 
dental  discovery  of  the  attractkm  and  r 
light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber,  &e.  Com 
terval  with  the  progrem  made  within  less 
tury,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
immediately  lo  a  thbokt  of 
as  in  many  other  inatancea,  the  theory  vn 
by  insecure  hypotheses ;  that  by  out  theo 
terogeneous  fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitiec 
resinous ;  by  another,  a  plos  and  nmuis  c 
fluid ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a  mere  moc 
light ;  while  a  fourth  compoeee  dke  electri 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric:  diis  doe 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  si 
clearer  light  For  abstract  from  all  the 
tions,  or  rather  imaginalkxia,  that  whkh 
to,  and  involved  in  them  all ;  and  wa  shal 
ther  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  < 
nor  elementary  matter, — but  the  idea  of  fi 
—forces,  tending  to  rest  by  equilibrium. 
the  sole  factors  of  the  calculus,  alike  in  s 
ries.  These  give  the  /air.  and  in  it  the  r 
of  arranging  the  pherK>mena  and  of  su 
appearances  into  farts  of  science ;  with 
proportionate  to  the  clearness  or  confiised; 
insight  into  the  law.  For  this  reason,  w* 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  nuiAnd, 
approaches  to  a  si/strm  of  electricity  from 
losophers,  who  have  presented  the  law  r 
and  the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea :  tbo 
who,  since  the  year  1798,  in  the  true  spiri 
mental  dynamics,  rejecting  the  ima^nai 
material  substrate,  simple  or  corapoand.  r 
in  the  phenomena  of  electricity  ihe  opierati 
which  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law 
TV,  or  the  manifestation  of  one  power 
forces :  who  trace  in  these  appearances,  t 
obvious  and  striking  of  its  innumerable 
agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
essential  to  all  material  construction  ; 
namely,  of  the  three  primary  principles,  fo. 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  symbols  a 
the  mind  in  three  ideal  dimensions  of  spa 
The  time  is,  perhaps,  nigh  at  hand,  w  he 
comparison  between  the  results  of  two  ur 
ods ;  the  interval  between  the  knowledgi 
and  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  law,  i 
plicable  to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism, 
great  the  contrast  between  magnetism  an 
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p  St  the  present  moment !  From  the  remotest  an- 
pity,  the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  magnet  was 
Cmn  and  noticed ;  bat  century  aHer  century,  it  re- 
dned  the  undisturbed  property  of  poets  and  orators, 
le  fact  of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  phsnix 
od  on  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth 
itury.or  perhaps  earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 
1  its  communicability  to  iron  was  discovered ;  and 

0  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand  and  important, 
it  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy  ever 
led  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind — the 
•ention  of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no 
r,  and  consequently  lo  no  Method :  though  a  vari- 

of  phenomena,  as  startling  as  they  are  mysterious, 
re  forced  on  us  a  presentiment  of  its  intimate  con- 
stion  with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature ;  of  a 
relation,  in  ciphen,  the  key  to  which  is  still  want- 
;.  We  can  recall  no  incident  of  human  history 
it  impresses  the  imagination  more  deeply  than  the 
tnent  when  Columbus.t  on  an  unknown  ocean, 
It  perceive<I  one  of  these  startling  facts,  the  change 
the  magnetic  needle ! 

fn  what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast 
tween  the  rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  sta- 
ir accident  it  were :  if  the  compaM  did  not  obscurely  trs- 
to  as  fVnm  the  remotest  east:  if  its  exitteiice  there  does 
point  to  an  ace  and  a  rsce.  to  which  seholari  of  hiffhest 
k  io  the  world  of  leUers.  Sir  W.  Jonee,  Bailly,  Sehlefel 
re  attached  Taith !  That  it  was  known  before  the  era  gen- 
Iff  anamed  for  'tit  Invention,  and  not  tpoken  of  aa  a  noreK- 
kas  been  proved  by  Mr.  Soothcy  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  aKeo  from  the  parpoaea  of  thia  dia- 
aiik>n.  if  we  are  anxioua  to  attract  the  attention  of  oor 
ders  to  ihe  importaoce  of  speculative  meditation,  even  for 

worldly  iotereilt  of  mankind ;  and  to  that  concurrence  of 
ore  and  hhtoric  event  with  the  rreat  revolnttonary  movo- 
■18  of  individual  renina.  of  which  ao  many  inatances  ooear 
keatody  of  History — bow  nature  (why  ahould  we  hesitate 
laying,  that  which  in  nature  itself  is  more  than  nature  t) 
ms  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to  reward 
wf  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methoda  in  the 
rk  of  filial  care,  and  witli  the  humility  of  love !    It  ia  with 

1  view  that  we  extract  from  an  ode  of  Chiabrera*B  the  fol- 
rioff  lines,  which,  in  the  streflfth  of  the  thought  and  the 
rjr  majeaiy  of  the  poetry,  baa  but  "  few  peers  in  ancient  or 
Bodein  song.** 

COLUMBUS. 

Certn  dal  cor,  cb*  alto  Destin  non  aeelse, 
Bon  I*  impreae  magnanime  neglette : 
Ma  le  heir  alme  alle  bell'  opre  eletta 
Sanno  gioir  nelle  fatidhe  eccebe : 
Ne  biasmo  popular,  frale  catena, 
Spirto  d*  onore  il  suo  cammin  raffirena. 
Cosi  longa  stagion  per  modi  indegnt 
Europa  diaprezzo  1*  inclita  speme : 
Schemendo  il  vulgo  (e  seco  i  Regi  inaieffle) 
Nudo  nocchii*r  promettitnr  di  regni ; 
Ma  per  le  aconoseiute  onde  marine 
L'  inviita  prnra  ci  pur  sospinae  al  floo. 
Quel  iiom,  che  tomi  al  geniil  eooaorte, 
Tal  ei  da  sua  magion  spicgo  I*  antenna ; 
1/  ocean  corse,  e  i  turbini  aostenae, 
Vinee  le  crude  imagini  di  morte ; 
?oseia,  dtfir  ampio  mar  spenta  la  ffoarra, 
Boone  la  dianzi  favolosa  Terra. 
Allor  dal  cavn  Pin  scende  veloee 
E  di  grand'  Orma  il  nuovo  mondo  inprisM; 
Kb  men  raito  per  I' Aria  erire  aublima, 
Begno  del  Ciel,  insuperabil  Cruce ; 
E  porsc  umile  eaempio.  nnde  adorarla 
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tionary  condition  of  magnetinn  T  As  many  thaorieii 
as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  advanced  in  the  lat> 
ter  science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories  and 
fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  idea,  and  all 
the  same  idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  Mrraoo; 
implicit  indeed,  and  only  regulative  hitherto,  which 
requires  little  more  than  the  dismission  of  the  ima- 
gery to  become  constituent  like  the  ideaa  of  the  geo- 
metrician. On  the  contrary,  the  aasumptions  of  the 
magnetists  (as  for  instance,  the  hypotheais  that  the 
planet  itself  is  one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  inmieoae 
magnet  is  concealed  within  it ;  or  that  of  a  ooacentrio 
globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  own  indepen- 
dent axis)  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  fact  or  ph^ 
nomenon  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  gla«;  iIm 
reiterathn  of  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  The  na- 
turalist, who  cannot  or  vHll  not  see,  that  one  fact  it 
worth  a  thotisand,  as  including  them  all  in  itself,  and 
that  it  first  makes  all  the  othen  facts ;  who  has  not  the 
head  lo  comprehend,  the  aoul  to  reverence,  a  oenlral 
experiment  or  obaervation  (what  the  Greeks  would 
perhaps  have  called  a  protopkenomencn ;)  will  never 
receive  an  aaspiciooa  answer  from  the  oracle  of  nt 
ture. 


^ 


ESSAY  VIII. 


The  sun  doth  give 
BrighUMSi  to  the  eye :  and  aomo  may  say  that  the  son 
If  not  enlightened  by  the  intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  abine  no  more 
Than  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

CARTWRIQHT. 


\ 


It  is  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
was  at  wDrk  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  of  which  Ihe  French  revolntwn  was,  we  hope, 
the  cloaing  montoon,  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from  sober 
experience  and  subetantial  matter^f-factt  and  of  do- 
bauching  it  by  fictions  and  generalities.  Plato, 
whose  method  is  inductive  throughout,  who  argues 
on  all  subjects  not  only  fromt  but  in  and  6^,  indcra- 
tions  of  facts!  Who  warns  us  indeed  againat  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  "  la- 
men  siccum**  of  the  mind,  sends  it  astrey  after  indi- 
vidual cases  for  their  own  sakes ;  against  that  **  Un- 
uetn  et  manipularem  experientiamV*  which  remains 
ignorant  even  of  the  transitory  relationa,  to  which  the 
**  pauca  particularia  "  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe 
their  fluxional  existence ;  but  who  ao  far  oftener,  and 
with  such  unmitigated  hoatility,  pursues  the  assump- 
tions, abstractions,  generalities,  and  verbal  legerdo* 
main  of  the  aophists !  Strange,  but  still  more  strange, 
that  a  notion  ao  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  Baooit,  from 
whom  the  Latin  words  in  the  preceding  sentence  are 
taken,  and  whose  scheme  of  logic,  as  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic  throuf  boat,  and 
diflering  only  in  the  mode :  which  in  LiHd  fiaoon  ii 
dogmatie,  i.  e.  awertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (to 


raaiMto    rwfc^hB 


■«"»*"   1  ■*■— iii    «i.tii»fcT-ifW  llll   liMMI^y 


■  ariMM 
IMyindAliiiiHw.    Har ■  it  to  ba fasl m  Ui    *mtamgm 


ih»  iiiTcaigitinn  nf  aiigh  !  doa  ba  iaboduca  hinualf  to  <iaraa6ca :  Md  )«» 
pnUcm;  id  hk  DbcoorK  cm  lbs  Wind*;  or  W  Um  ,  tw  &ih  id  ptncnt  tlw  livii^  gnmmilaf  nkctfe 
■InnM comical  caricamre of  ifaiaKluiiiB  in  lh« -Me-  genuiiw  BMhod,  ■■  the  iiuter  tbnn  oT  lb*  Mt tf ■ 
Add  of  impiDTiiig  Natanl  Fhilonphr  r  (page  S3  U  Bn.(|iringi  np!  Wiib  whmi 
dBJbr  Robert  Hooka  [ibe  hjanry  dT  wfana  malnloM  doa  baeipna  himMlfof  hia 
invenlim.  utd  iodead  of  hk  vhola  [jhilnanphital  yredw.  i— jr,  Ttcho  Bbasi!  i 
lift,  is  lbs  b«(  aimwer  K>  tbe  (Cbemc,  if  a  (CfaRne  k  vindkiua  hia  acnicca  »B»i~t  | 
palpabJyimpnnicable  nacdi  any  aiianr.)and  put  II 
to  bia  aooadeon,  wbedwi  any  dennbls  eul  cook 
ba  hoped  iv  tram  aocii  a  pcocaaa ;  or  inquire  of  hit 
own  npariencs.  or  hirtirial  rMoUecbou,  wbalbar 
■Of  impoftaul  diacoTci;  wai  sTcr  made  in  Ibk  ■raj'.'  |     A> 
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often  end  how  gladly  does  he  speak  of  Coper- 
ft !  and  with  what  fervent  tones  of  fiiith  and  coo- 
aondoes  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that  the 
K  men  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each 
r, as  pioneers  and  heralds!  Equally  jnst  to  the 
ents  and  to  his  contemporaries,  how  circunwtan- 
^,and  with  what  exactness  of  detail,  does  Kepler 
onstrate  that  Euclid  copemicises — us  rpo  rov  Ko- 
}kov  KorrcpviKi^ct  KvKXciirjsl  and  how  elegant  the 
plimentB  which  he  addresses  to  Porta!  with 
t  cordiality  he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of 
»mera  obscure,  as  enlai^ng  his  vievra  into  the 
I  of  vision !  But  while  we  cannot  avoid  contrast- 
his  generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacon*s  cold 
lions  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that 
vorks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried 
1  the  stream  of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity 
S  when  things  of  weight  and  worth  sunk  to  the 
m :  still  in  the  Founder  of  a  revolution,  scarcely 
m  portent  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for  the  com- 
ial  worid,  then  thet  of  Luther  for  the  world  of 
on  end  politics,  we  must  ellow  much  to  the  heat 
otestation,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and 
I  to  the  vividness  of  novelty.  Still  more  must 
ttribate  to  the  then  existing  end  ectual  state  of  the 
nic  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  or  rather  to  the 
OS  or  verlnage  which  then  passed  current  ss  such. 

he  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
nes  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illus- 
t  countryman  would,  in  this  point  at  leest,  have 
>d  no  apology.  And  surely  no  lover  of  truth, 
»rsant  with  the  particulers  of  Lord  Bacon's  life, 
the  very  early,  almost  boyish  age,  at  which  he 
n1  the  university,  end  the  menifbld  occupetions 
inxieties  in  which  his  public  end  professional  du- 
ngaged,  end  his  courtly,— «las !  his  servile,  pros- 
,  and  mendicent— ambition,  entengled  him  in 
iler  yeers,  will  be  either  surprised  or  oflended, 
^h  we  should  evow  our  conviction,  that  he  hed 
ed  his  opinions  of  Pleto  end  Aristotle  from  eny 

e,  rether  then  from  e  dispessionete  end  petient 
'  of  the  origtnels  themselves.  At  ell  events  it 
be  no  essy  task  to  reconcile  meny  posseges  in 
>e  Augmentis,  end  the  Redargotio  Philosophie- 
with  the  euthor's  own  fundamentel  principles, 
teblished  in  his  Novum  Orgenum,  if  we  ettach 
e  words  the  meening  which  they  may  beer,  or 
,  in  some  instences,  the  meening  which  might 
ir  to  us,  in  the  present  ege,  more  obvious ;  in- 

of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
rofessors,  whose  false  premises  end  berren  me- 

Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And 
listorical  interpretetion  is  rendered  the  more  ne- 
ry  by  his  fondness  for  point  and  antithesis  in  his 

where  we  must  often  disturb  the  sound  in  order 
ive  at  the  sense.    But  with  these  precautions ; 

f,  in  collating  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord 
n  with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike, 
ate  the  grounds  and  essential  priiuipUs  of  their 
lophic  systems  from  the  inductions  themselves; 
:»nsiderable  portion  of  which,  in  the  British  sage, 
ii\  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither  more  nor 
Tude  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 


from  the  infiint  state  of  natural  history,  chemistiy,  md 
physiology,  in  thpr  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover 
separate  their  principles  from  their  practical  applica- 
tion,  which  in  both  is  not  seldom  impracticable,  and, 
in  our  countryman,  not  always  reconctleable  with  the 
principles  themselves :  we  shall  not  only  extract  that 
from  each,  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  ooosii- 
tutes  their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  radically  one  and  the 
same  S3rstem :  in  that  namely,  which  is  of  universal 
end  imperisheble  worth ! — ^the  science  of  Method,  and 
the   rounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  Method. 


ESSAY  IX. 


A  grest  antboritf  msf  be  a  poor  proof,  but  it  is  an  ezeeDant 
presumption :  and  few  thioffi  fire  a  wiie  man  a  truer  de- 
liffht  than  to  reeoocile  two  great  authorities,  that  had  b^ 
eommonljr  but  falaelf  held  to  be  disMuant 

BTAPYLTON. 

Undek  a  deep  imj^ession  <rf'the  importance  of  the 
truths  we  have  essayed  to  develope,  we  would  fiun 
remove  every  prejudice  that  does  not  originate  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding.  For  Truth, 
says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent  spirit 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  argu- 
ments, is  only  less  reprehensible  then  en  ostentatious 
contempt  of  the  great  men  of  the  former  ages ;  but 
we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of  authori- 
ties, in  confirmation  of  truth,  end  ebove  ell,  in  the  re- 
moval of  (Hvjudices  founded  on  imperfect  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we  can  more 
approprietely  conclude  this  first  expienetc»y  end  oon- 
troversiel  section  of  our  inquiry,  then  by  e  brief  stete- 
ment  of  our  renowned  countrymen's  own  principles 
of  Method,  conveyed  for  the  greeter  part  in  his  own 
words.  Nor  do  we  see,  in  whet  more  precise  form 
we  cen  recepitulete  the  substence  of  the  doctrines  as- 
serted end  vindiceted  in  the  preceding  pages.  For 
we  rest  our  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  re- 
spectful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that 
we  heve  only  re-procleimed  the  coinciding  prescripts 
of  the  Athenian  Verulam,  end  the  British  Pleto — 
genuinem  scilicet  Platonu  Dielecticem ;  et  Metho- 
dologiem  Prindpialem* 

FRANCISCI  DE  VERULAMIO. 
In  the  first  instance.  Lord  Becon  equelly  with  our- 
selves, demsnds  whet  we  heve  ventured  to  cell  the 
intellectuel  or  mentel  inilietive,  es  the  motive  and 
guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment;  some  well- 
grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as 
the  ground  of  the  "prudens  qtuBsHo"  (the  fore-thought* 
ful  query,)  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of 
the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium  Kientiw.  With  him, 
therefore,  es  with  us,  en  idee  is  en  experiment  pro- 
posed, en  experiment  is  en  idee  realized.  For  so. 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us :  **  ne- 
que  scientiem  molimur  tam  sensu  vel  instrumentis 
quam  experimentU ;  etenim  experimentomm  longe 
major  est  subtUitas  quam  sensua  ipstus,  licit  antru- 
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MMftf  fwi  ad  imtentitmem  epi9  ft^  fnoridir  pmte 
Mttamdtmiwiemesteqgiiataiit^ppoiUatimL  Itaqoe 
pMoeptioiii  Momc  ImmtdMiii  et  propria  nam  Muftmi 
iriimmMB  i  ttd  «o  lem  diliicimiMb  at  wimii  ImfiMi 

lait  Mnianee  ii,  m  the  atianti?e  ra«d«r  will  httve 
UmMlf  detected,  one  of  tfaon  fruity  Mrtel  aotitiMiei, 
not  unfivqiiant  in  Lord  Bmqo**  writiiigiL  Pungaot 
■mittiww,  and  the  moaiogm  of  wit  in  which  the  re- 
wmWenne  is  too  often  moie  indebted  to  the  double 
or  equTOcal  teneo  of  s  woid,  than  to  any  real  ooo- 
ftnaity*  in  the  thing  or  image,  form  the  dulda  vitia 
of  hk  atyle,  the  Dalilaha  of  oar  phikaophical  Samp* 
aoo.  But  in  thia  instance*  aa  indeed  throogboat  all 
hia  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident  namely, 
that  the  aense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of 
sanae,  only  the  phenomena  evoked  by  the  eiperi- 
neot:  vkvero  mentis  ea,qa»  ezperimentnm  excqgi- 
tavent,  do  Re  judicet:  I  e.  that  power  which,  out 
of  its  own  conoeptioD  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
nnst  alone  determine  the  true  is^Mrt  of  the  pheno- 
mena. If  again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gfvaa  birth 
to  the  quertnn,  and  then  ad  intentionem  qunstionis 
ana  ezperimentnm  ezcogitat,  node  de  Re  judicet,  the 
■iMwer  is:  Iaix  Jalelfeeffts,  Umm  neeum,  the  pure 
and  irapeiBonal  reason,  fieed  fiom  all  the  vaiioas 
idCob  enomeiated  by  our  great  legislator  of  science 
(mMb  triblta,  tpe(AM,fori,  tkeabi)  f  that  is,  freed  from 
fhe  limiti,  the  passions,  the  pngodices,  tho  peculiar 
babin  c»f  the  human  understanding,  natural  or  ao- 
qotrsd;  but  above  all,  pure  flom  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanim 
of  his  own  mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of 
nature  and  of  Deity.  In  this  indeed  we  find  the 
great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord  Bacon's  la- 
bors. They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  any  fruitful  and  secure  m(§thod,  while  forms  merely 
tubjective,  were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper 
moulds  of  chjective  truth.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases, — intelloctus  humanus, 
mens  hominis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  characterized 


uneven,  ^lipaa  I 


.•"  that  onr 
laflflClB  Iba  ciljotis  mibjmiimi^,  tlmi  i^. 


the  faibersnt  laws  and 

lalationa  which  thg  olymis 

constitution ;  bnt  dmt  in  all  its 

and  rsfleias,  it  is  itaelf  oafy  n 

imm'  aaoaa^  and  raqoii—  tfaa 

appearaneea  tnanakted  by  ffccontwaad 

that  thera  ia  potentially;  if  noC  netnnlly,  in  •««y» 

Ikmal  being,  a  aomewhat.  oiU  it  wbat  ymi  niltii 

pure  reaaon,  the  apirit.  lumen  aieemn,  sOTft  ^ssfn 

intalleotoalintuitkm,Ao.  Ae.|  nod  tint  in  Ah  art 

be  fbond  the  indjspanaabln  condiiiona  of  al 

and  aeientifie  research,  wbeihnr  inaJilnlii% 

pbtive*  or  eipnimentnl: 

evMyn^iara  supposed,  hf  Load 

this  is  not  only  the  right  but  ihn 

the  human  mind,  to  wiiioh  it  ia  enpshln  of 

atorad,  ia  implied  in  thn 

by  him  iir  ita  diaeaasa,  and  in  Ihn 

neutraliang  or  converting  into  nnelbl  i 

the  imperftctionB  wliich  cannot  ha 

ia  a  aublime  truth  contained  in  his&variM 

Idola  intaUeetu.    UethnBtall8iM,«at  AaMirf 

man  ia  an  adifioa  not  bnilt  with  hnaw 

needa  only  ha  purged  of  its  idda-nnd 

vices  to  becoBM  the  tanpla  of  iha  mw  and  V^ 

light    Nay,  he  bae shown  and  aatahfishod  teta 

criterion  between  the  idaaa  and  the  idolaaf  ttanri 

—namely,  that  the  fbnnar  an  nHuaftBiBd  by  M 

adequacy  to  tbooe  idean  in  natnra.  which  ianl 

through  them  are  oonteaspUlad.  "Nonlafaqimiii 

inlersat  inter  hnmann  nantiB  idola  at  divian  Mtfi 

ideas,  hoc  est,  inter  pladta  qocdam  inania  #  tan 

signaturas  atque    impreasionea  factaa  in  cfcomm 

prout  Ratiooe  sanft  et  sicci  luminis,  quam  dooni 

causa  interpretem  nature  vocare  oonsueviaios,  'm»  I 

niuntur."    Novum  Orgakum  xxiii.  &  xzvl    Tki  ! 

the  difierence,  or  rather  distinction  between  fhs 

and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this :  that  phihaophf  boil 

necessarily  bi-'polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  Ai 


in  the  preliminary  (Distributio  Operis)  of  his  De  Aug-  i  truth,  as  it  manifests  itself  at  the  uUial  pole,  st  ih 


ment.  Scient.  And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did 
he  so  apply  them :  for  this  was,  in  fact,  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrases  wore  applied  by  the  teachers, 
whom  he  is  controverting;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratory.  To 
adopt  the  fctoid  but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  ingenious 
French  writer,  it  is  the  bomme  particidier^  as  con- 
trasted with  1  homme  generale ;  against  which,  He- 
raclitus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  modems,  Hacon  and  Stewart  (rightly  under- 
stood,) worn  and  pre-admonish  the  sincere  inquirer. 
Most  truly,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  his  two 
great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Verulam  teach 
—that  the  human  understanding,  even  independent 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purifica- 
tion by  philosophy,  render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or 

*  ThiM  (tn  take  the  first  instanco  thatoccun),  Bacon  saya, 
that  Bome  knowk-deoa,  liko  the  stars,  arc  so  high  that  thejr 
fire  no  light.  Where  the  word  "  high.**  mcaDs  deep  or  rab- 
'4mm  in  Uie  one  case,  and  "  distant"  in  the  other 


science  of  intellect  (i.  e.  de  mundointelligihiJii;  akir 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  tu  the  nai 
truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  matbrisi  poh 
as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mundo  sensibili.)  It 
is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that  Plato  should  diiMlkii 
inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths  that 
and  for  the  intellect  alone,  the  images  and 
ativcs  of  which  we  construct  fur  onnelvca  by  fipati 
number,  and  word ;  as  that  Lord  Bacon  should  sOkI 
his  main  concern  to  the  trutha  which  have  their  lir 
natures  in  nature,  and  which  (as  he  himself  phisir 
and  of\en  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed  to  ■ 
through  and  with,  but  never  6y  the  senses,  orlke h 
culty  of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  bris| 
more  objective  than  the  former  (which  they  are  vtt 
in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this  respect  the  mbs. 
they  would  be  leu  so,  and,  in  &ct.  incapable  d  bsisf 
insulated  from  the  **  Idola  tribiis  quip  in  ipsi  oslsn 
fundata  sunt,  atque  in  ipaa  tribu  sen  gente  hoouosn- 
cum  omnes  peroeptionea  tarn  aensoa  quam 
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ex  anslogia  hominis  non  ex  analogia  univeni." 
N.  O.  xli.)  Hence  too,  it  will  not  surprise  us,  that 
?lato  so  oQen  calls  ideas  uvinq  laws,  in  which  the 
■ma  has  Ui  whole  true  being  and  permanence;  or 
faat  Bacon,  vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature, 
ieas;  and  represents  what  we  have,  in  a  former 
^Ul  of  this  disquisition,  called  facts  of  Bcience  and 
mUral  phcnomenOt  as  signature;  impressions,  and 
f  mbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguished  power  self«flirm- 
id,  and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence, 
i^  according  to  Plato,  an  Idea:  and  the  discipline, 
jjr  which  the  human  mind  is  purified  from  its  idols 
^iivXa)  and  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  and 
mace  to  the  secure  and  ever  progressive,  though 
BTer-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by 
ientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philo- 
ipber  so  highly  extols  under  the  title  of  Dialectic, 
coord ing  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  describing  the  same 
uth  seen  from  the  opposite  point,  and  applied  to 
Uural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
ituitio  sive  inventio,  que  in  perceptione  sensus  non 
it  (ut  qu£  purm  et  sicd  luminis  Intellectioni  est  ivo- 
■ia)  idearum  divine  mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per 
gnaturus  suas  sese  patefaciant  That  (saith  the  ju- 
cious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  to  each  thing  the 
nd,  that  which  determines  the  force  and  power, 
mt  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of 
orking,  the  same  we  term  a  Law. 
We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  re- 
lectable  credentials,  proceed  to  the  historic  impor- 
nce  and  practical  application  of  Method,  under 
le  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that  without  this 
aiding  Light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  lo  their 
ill  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  harmo- 
iouB  body,  nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of 
14.  sciences,  the  science  of  Education,  be  under- 
tood  in  its  first  elements,  much  less  display  its 
owen.  as  the  nisus  forroativus  *  of  social  man,  as 


*  Bo  our  medical  wrHera  connonly  translate  ProfcMor  Bln- 
Mabacb'i  BildungMtrieit  the  r'm  plaitica,  or  rii  ritm  forma- 
iz  of  the  eldest  phjrtioloKifts.  and  the  life  or  Urine  principle 
f  John  Hunter,  the  profoandett,  we  bad  alrooit  said  the 
oljr.  phrsiolorical  philoaopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
edhif  century.  For  in  what  other  aense  can  10a  underatand 
itfaer  his  aMwrtion,  dial  tbii  principle  or  acent  is  "  indepen- 
leot  of  organisation,"  which  yet  it  animate*,  saitaini,  and 


the  appointed  PRororLAST  of  true  humanity.  Never 
can  society  comprehend  fully,  and  in  its  whole  prac- 
tical extent,  the  permanent  distinction,  and  the  occa* 
sional  contrast,  between  cultivation  and  civilizatioD ; 
never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  momen- 
tous foct,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is 
exemplified  in  a  neighboring  country,  that  a  nation 
can  never  be  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  easily  become 
an  over-civilized,  race :  while  we  oppose  ounelves 
voluntarily  to  that  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature, 

A  HUNGERING  AND  THIRSTING  AFTER  TRUTH,  as  the 

appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point  of 
union  with  our  moral,  nature ;  but  therefore  after 
truth,  that  must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be 
inteUigiUy  reflected  back  on  the  mind  from  without, 
and  a  religious  regard  to  which  is  indispensable, 
both  as  a  guide  and  objett  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  being,  poor  and  rich :  while,  in  a  word, 
we  are  blind  to  the  master-light,  which  we  have 
already  presented  in  various  points  of  view,  and  re- 
commended by  whatever  is  of  highest  authority  with 
the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modem  philosophy. 


ESSAY  X. 


HoXvfia^tri  voov  ov  iiiavKW  iivat  yap  h  rv  Xe^w^ 
iris'aff^at  yvufifiv  ^rc  syKv^tpvi}ijti  Kama  iia  irarrttv. 

(TraiulaUon.) — ^The  efiecUre  education  of  the  reason  is 
not  to  be  supplied  by  multifarious  acquirements ;  for  there  is 
but  one  knowledge  that  merits  to  be  called  wisdom,  a  know- 
ledfe  that  is  one  with  a  law  which  shall  govern  all  in  and 
through  alL HERAC.  ajmd  Diogenem  Laert.  ix.  %  1. 
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epairs,  or  the  purport  of  that  magnificent  commentary 
is  lyfiiem.  the  Hunterian  Mosaam,  in  Lincoln's  Ion  Fielda. 
The  Hunterian  idea  of  a  life  or  vital  principle.  "  independent 
fthe  organization^'*  yet  in  each  organ  working  instinctively 
owards  iu  preservation,  as  the  ants  or  termites  in  rejfairing 
be  nests  of  their  own  fabrication,  demonatratee  that  John 
looter  did  not.  as  Btahl  and  others  had  done,  individualize. 
IT  make  an  hypostasis  of  the  principle  of  life,  as  a  somewhat 
naoifestable  per  se,  and  consequently  itself  a  Phenomenon  ; 
he  latency  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  accidental,  or  at 
east  contingent  causes,  ex.  gr. ;  the  limits  or  imperfection 
rf*  our  senses,  or  the  inaptness  of  the  media :  but  that  herein 
m  philosophized  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who 
D  like  manner  refused  to  hypostatize  the  law  of  gravitation 
oto  an  ether,  which  even  if  its  existence  were  conceded, 
iroald  need  another  gravitation  for  itself.  The  Hunterian 
MWtion  is  a  genuine  philosophic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
Huch  as  of  a//  Ideas,  is,  that  it  is  equi-distant  from  an  ens 
Officam  ( — an  abstraction,)  an  ens  reprasentativum  (—a  ge- 
leraUzaf  ion.)  and  an  ons  phantoaticom  (— «n  imaginary  thing 
tt  pbsnomenon.) 
Is  BoC  the  prof  rsssive  solarg emeot.  the  boUnsss  without 


HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Richmond  the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by 
the  late  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  time, 
however,  in  the  decline  of  life,)  in  the  confidence, 
that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 

temerity,  of  Chirurgical  views  and  Cbirurgical  practice  sinM 
Hunter's  time  to  the  present  day.  attributable,  in  almost  every 
instance,  to  his  substitution  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
experimental  Dynamic,  for  the  mechanical  notions  or  the  leas 
injurious  traditional  empiricism,  of  his  predecessors  1  And 
this,  too.  though  the  light  is  still  struggling  through  a  cloud, 
and  though  it  is  shed  on  many  who  see  cither  dimly  or  not  at 
all  the  Idea  from  which  it  is  eradicated  1  Willingly  would  we 
designate,  what  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  mental  initiative, 
by  some  term  leas  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Platonic  reader,  than 
this  of  Idea —  obnoxious,  we  mean,  as  soon  as  any  precise 
and  peculiar  sense  is  attached  to  the  sound.  Willingly  would 
we  exchange  the  Term,  might  it  be  done  without  sacrifice  of 
the  Import :  and  did  we  not  see,  too.  clearly,  that  it  is  the 
meaning,  not  the  word,  that  is  the  object  of  that  aversion, 
which,  fleeing  from  inward  alarm,  tries  to  shelter  itself  ia 
outward  eontempt-'that  is  at  onco  folly  and  a  stumbling-bloek 
to  the  partisans  of  a  crass  and  sensual  materialism,  the  advo* 
catea  of  the  Nihil  nisi  ab  extra. 

They,  like  moles. 
Nature's  mule  monks,  live  mandrakes  of  the  grooad, 
Shrink  from  the  light,  then  listen  for  a  sound ; 
See  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why,- 

The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  «ye  ! 8.  T.  C 
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■raki  M  wmiting  fiiNii  oonpoiind  sctioD  of  ■inpl6 
wwlcwyorortberactUiiiewioIidtof  whidi  tbem*- 
teikl  aith  waf  compoiid ;  and  of  which  rappoted 
dinofwy,  hn  model  waf  to  eihibit  ocnlar  pvooC  Ao- 
eoidingljri  he  took  a  lofficient  number  of  wedfee  of 
hum  highly  pdiihed.  Airangiiig  theae  at  fine  on  a 
Aetaboo  oicb  of  wood,  be  then  remoYed  thii  aeaflbld- 
ing  or  rapport;  and  tbe  bridge  not  only  atood  fiim, 
withont  any  cement  between  the  iquarea,  bot  he 
eonld  take  away  any  given  portiooorthem,  aa  athiid 
and  a  halC  and  appending  a  oorreapondent  weight,  at 
either  aide,  the  remaining  part  ■tood  aa  befi>re.  Onr 
venaimble  aovereign,  who  ia  known  to  haTe  had  a 
partiealBr  inlereat  and  pteaanre  in  all  worka  and  dia- 
eoreriea  of  mechanic  adence  or  ingenoify,  looked  at 
h  Ar  awhile  ateadftally,  and,  aa  hia  manner  waa,  with 
qoiek  and  broken  ezpreanon  of  praiae  and  ooorteona 
approbation,  in  Ihe  ftrm  of  amwen  to  hia  own  qnea> 
Ikna.  At  length  toinhfig  to  the  conatmdor,  he  aaid, 
*  Bnt,.  Mr.  Atwood,  yon  haTe  premmed  the  figure. 
Ton  hBTa  pot  the  wk  firrt  in  thia  wooden  akddm. 
Cma  yon  boiid  a  bridge  of  the  Hune  wedgea  in  any 
other  figore?  A  atiaight  bridge,  or  with  two  linea 
tooohfaig  at  the  apex?  If  not,  ia  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bila  of  braaa  derive  their  continuance  in  the  pre- 
aant  poaition  from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not 
thearehfiom  the  property  of  the  wedge  r  The  ob- 
jection waa  &tal ;  thejoaticeoftbereroaiknottobe 
renated ;  and  we  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible  il* 
loMration  of  the  Ariaiotelian  axiom,  with  reapect  to 
an  Juit  reaaoning,  that  the  whole  iaof  neoeaity  prior 
to  iti  pairia;  nor  can  we  coneetve  a  more  apt  iiloitra- 
lion  of  the  adentifio  prindplea  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

All  methiod  suppoaea  a  union  of  tevertd  thinga  to  a 
common  end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of 
man.  or  by  convergence,  as  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  That  wo  acknowledge  a  method, 
even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious  instinct 
which  bids  us  "  Hnd  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  the 
running  streams ;  sermons  in  stones :  and  good  {that 
if,  some  uuful  end  answering  to  some  good  purpose) 
in  every  thing."  In  a  self-conscious  and  thence  re- 
flecting being,  no  instinct  can  exist,  without  engen- 
dering the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it, 
either  present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  re- 
alized :  much  less  the  instinct,  in  which  humanity  it- 
self is  grounded :  that  by  which,  in  every  act  of  con- 
scious perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being  with 
that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves 
in  contm-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can 
this  mysterious  pro-disposition  exist  without  evolving 
a  belief  that  the  productive  power,  which  is  in  na- 
ture as  nature,  is  essentially  one,  (i.  e.  of  one  kind) 
with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature :  however  disfigured  this  belief  may 
become,  by  accidental  forms  or  accompaniments,  and 
though  like  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear 
only  in  its  effects.  So  universally  has  this  conviction 
leavened  the  very  substance  of  nil  discourse,  that 
there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can 
abjure  it  as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and 
oofgonctions  that  suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling 


very  difierent  flon  that  wliieh 
tiveormetapiioricaliiaBof wofda.    baD 
of  conatmctkiii,  therafeMit  whicii  im 
wholea,  wlwlliar  aa  iMagral  putt  or  aa  • 
amraie  an  faitmtioo,  aa  Iba  iiiitiBtiT%or  wlkkii 
end  la  the  eoirelativei 

Hence  proeeeda  the  intmdaeiian  of  flnal  caHik 
the  woffca  of  uatora  mtmUj  aa  in  tfaoaa  af  tm 
Hence  their  amampliont  aa  oonaCiliiti  w  and 
tory  by  the  mam  of  mankind;  and  tbm 
the  jNwamption,  aa  an  mudhuj  and 
ciple,  by  the  enlightoned  nala 
toaeek.dinover,and  invaatigKlia  Iba 
WidMot  deitying;  diat  to  rmArm  th« 
final  may  be  the  Dltiowla  aba  of  phiJaanphy^Hd 
good  right,  reriali  dw  aafaalitation  of  te 
feimer,  aa  prematoie,  proacmituoua,  h 
of  all  adence;  weO  awara,  that  tfaoaa  aoaaaa  kai 
been  moit  progrearive,  in  wfaidi  lliia  ooaMm  hi 
been  either  predoded  by  tho  uatora  of  Aa  atai 
itnlC  aa  fai  pore  mathematie^or  aroded  bydagri 
aenae  of  iti  cnltivalor.  Tot  eron  ho  adata  a  1ri» 
logical  groond  in  phjrioa  and  pfayaiologyt  thali^di 
praanmpiion  of  aomoihing  eaniggoaa  lo  ^m  <Bii| 
of  the  hnman  wiU,  by  wfakli,  wiifaoat  mmmim^ 
natora,  a  cooacJoui  porpoae^  ba  may^yot 
her  agency  Ihim  a  blind  and  liftlaaa 
Even  be  admiti  iti  naa,  and,  in  nmay  fnairaBii^b 
neoemity,  aa  a  regulative  prindpla;  ao  a  gRMBld 
anlidpatno,  Ibr  die  goidaneo  of  bia  jodgBMal  aaiii 
die  direction  of  hia  ofanrvanon  and  aspnairt 
briefly  fai  all  dad  praparalory  pnoaai^  wkiek  Ai 
French  language  ao  happily  aipreaaaa  by  frnit^ 
ie.diat  istofindootteeaatftroM^aalC  mm 
the  naturalist  contemplatea  the  atmctim  of  a  HA 
ibr  instance,  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bonea.  the  Ra- 
tion of  the  wings  for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  fbrMV- 
ing  its  course,  &c.  he  knows  indeed  that  there  aat 
be  a  correspondent  mechanism,  as  the  nexus  efictim 
But  he  knows,  likewise,  that  thia  will  no  moce  a- 
plain  the  porticular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  ibi 
principles  of  cohesion,  &c  could  inform  him  wfay«f 
two  buildings,  one  is  a  palace,  and  theotherachiuci 
Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  assuapda 
of  the  nexus  eflectivus  itself  originates  in  the  aid, 
as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  ean  redan 
the  manifold  of  the  imprewoo  from  withoot  iaa 
unity,  and  thus  contemplate  it  as  one  thing;  sd 
could  never  (as  hath  been  clearly  proved  hy  Ife 
Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward  expefineiL 
in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed,  as  a  m  iifi 
condition.  Notio  nexus  causalis  non  oritur,  sed  mf- 
ponitur,  a  sensibus.  Between  tfie  purpose  and  te 
end  the  component  parts  are  included,  and  thmoe 
receive  their  position  and  character  as  iDeaai.l«. 
ports  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense,  ae 
will  affirm,  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  eod.deriTt 
their  position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  cfaanfr 
ter)  nay,  we  dare  add.  their  very  ezistenee— ss  pi^ 
ticular  things — from  the  antecedent  method,  or  mV 
organizing  purpose;  upon  which  therefore  we  law 
dwelt  80  long. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  ia  with  onr  oognitiooB  matt 
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*llir  diildren.  There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method 
'  Mt  nmture  is  working  ibr  them ;  a  period  of  aimless 
'  •etivity  and  unregulated  accumulation,  during  which 
It  is  enough  if  we  can  "preserve  them  in  health  and 
ostf  ofhartfi't  way.    Again,  there  is  a  period  of  order- 
linefls,  of  circumspection,  of  discipline,  in  which  we 
purify,  sepiirate.  define,  select,  arrange,  and  settle  the 
nomenclature  of  communication.    There  is  also  a 
of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  anticipa- 
afibrding  trials  of  strength.    And  all  these,  both 
in  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
ligtitly-educatod  individual,  will  precede  the  attain- 
ment of  a  scientific  Method.    But,  notwithstanding 
this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt  and 
•eknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  fbr- 
nvard  to  and  from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for, 
there  is  little  hope  and  small  chance  that  any  educa- 
lioii  will  be  conducted  aright ;  or  will  ever  prove  in 
remlity  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  bi>cn  expend- 
ed, yet  the  final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the 
Hurcasm  of  the  Scythian  traveller:  "Vs  quantum 
nibili !"  and  draw  from  a  wise  man  the  earnest  re- 
oommendation  of  a  full  draught  from  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of 
the  true  Helicon.  Alas!  how  many  examples  are 
present  to  our  memory,  of  young  men  the  most 
ixiously  and  expensively  be^choolmastered,  be-tu- 
tared,  be-lectured.  any  thing  but  edurated ;  who  have 
received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill, 
■tpeng^,  and  courage;  varnished  rather  than  pol- 
ished ;  perilously  over-civilized,  and  most  pitiably  un- 
cultivated !  And  all  from  inattention  to  the  method 
dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth,  that  as 
the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true 
•nd  living  knowledge  proceed  from  within ;  that  it 
may  be  trained,  supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  Review 
the  Method  in  which  Providence  has  brought  the 
more  favored  portion  of  mankind  to  the  present  state 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  re- 
marked, AfUiquitas  temporis  juventus  mundi  et  Scien- 
tite — Antiquity  of  time  is  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
of  Science.  In  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  its 
education  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the 
mind  only  could  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience being  placed  in  the  will.  The  appeal  in  both 
was  made  to  the  inward  man.  ''Through  faith  we 
miderBtand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God ;  so  that  things  wliich  were  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear."  {The  acliUion  of 
PhenomeTUt  can  never  he  derived  from  Phenomena,) 
Upon  this  g^und,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (chap,  xi.)  is  not  less  philosophical  than  elo- 
quent. The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the 
truly  human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself, 
or  as  independently  as  possible  of  the  notices  derived 
firom  sense,  and  of  the  motives  that  had  reference  to 
the  sensations ;  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
themselves  might  be  allowed  to  present  sym- 
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bols  and  attestatrons  of  truths,  learat  previously  from 
deeper  and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of 
the  education  of  our  race  was  evidently  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself;  or  of  that  in  man, 
which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he  alone 
possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate 
the  will.  And  by  what  method  was  this  done? 
First,  by  the  excitement  of  the  idea  of  their  Creator 
as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  super-sensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop 
here.  For,  unless  we  are  equally  to  contradict  Moses 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  compliment  to  the  para- 
dox of  a  Warburton,  the  reunrds  of  their  obedience 
were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present 
they  equally  with  ua  were  to  "endure^  as  seeing  him 
WHO  IS  INVISIBLE."  Their  bodies  they  were  taught 
to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which  as  pilgrims  they 
were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Director 
of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or 
thorny  the  spot  might  appear.  **  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,"  says  the  aged 
Israel.  But  that  life  was  but  "  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
he  trusted  in  the  promises  ** 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lesrons  in  the  Divine 
School  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and 
of  the  will :  or  rather  of  both  as  united  in  Faith. 
The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will  and  of 
the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  disciple  —  ^^6Yov  Iv  Ulq^  )inianJj 
liiioXUtas  t.  e.  in  the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an 
image  of  imagination.  The  means  too,  by  which  the 
idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode 
oi^iosite  to  this  method,  who  determined  to  shape 
their  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from 
without,  by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  and 
sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, rapidly  ntt7izMf.'  They  built  cities,  invented 
musical  instruments,  were  artificers  in  brass  and  in 
iron,  and  refined  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
and  the  conveniencies  of  courtly  intercourse.  'J'hey 
became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity :  these 
being,  indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sen- 
sual sclfistiness.  Thus,  both  before  and  aflcr  the 
flmxl,  the  vicious  of  mankind  receded  from  all  true 
cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civilization. 
Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  them- 
selves wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  sem- 
blance of  religion ;  and  yet  continuing  faithful  to 
their  priginal  moxim,  and  determined  to  receive 
nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed 
themselves  to  derive,  from  their  senses,  or  (in  modem 
phrase)  what  they  could  prove  a  posteriori, — they  be- 
came idolaters  of  the  Heavens  and  the  material 
elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operation  they  con- 
cluded a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but 
were  incapable  of  finding  in  the  facts  any  proof  of 
a  unity  of  person.    They  did  not,  in  this  respect. 
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that  philnnophic  discoveries,  as  in  tlie  well-known    tually  commioglod.  there  c«n  be  no  nation ;  withoal 

inManre  of  Archimedes,  **  the  soul  of  the  world"  was    commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of  nations.    As  the 

•I  wurk  :  nnd  the  few  exceptions  were  but  an  a  runh    one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  <^  the  body,  real  or 

of  billowt  driven  shoren-ard  by  some  chance  j^ust  be- .  artiGcial,  the  desires  ibr  which  are  for  the  greater 

five  the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted,  and  leaving    part,  nay,  as  far  as  respects  the  origination  of  trade 

the  ■ami*  bare  and  iioundloMi  long  after  the  moment-    and  commerce,  altogether  excited  from  without;  so 

mry  glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaimmtion.  i  the  other  has  for  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  its  object. 

The  third  peri<N],  that  of  the  Roman*,  was  devoted    the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification  of  uhich  is  a 

to  thr  pre^Mimiions  for  proncrving.  pn)pngating,  and    natural  and  necessary  condition  of  it»  growth  and 

rsftlizing  the  labors  of  the  preceding;  to  war.  empire,   sanity.    And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  ac- 

lavr  !    To  thi*  we  may  refer  the  defect  of  all  origin-    cording  to  its  predominant  character  as  one  man) 

■lity  in  the  Ixitin  poets  and  philosophoni,  on  the  one    may  be  regarded  uruler  these  circumstances,  as  act- 

!.  and  on  the  otiier,  the  predilection  of  the  Ro-    ing  in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co-existent 

C»r  astrology,  magic,  divination,  in  all  its  forms,    yet  producing  very  difierent  effects  according  as  one 

b  vrma  the  Koman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest    or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy.*    As  is  the  rank  aa> 

■Dd  to  give  fixture  by  legislation.    And  it  was  the   signed  to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  go- 

Iwwildennent  and  prematurity  of  the  same  instinct    veming  clnnses.  and  according  to  its  prevalence  in 

vrhich   mtlessly  impelled  them  to  materialize  the  ,  fitrming  the  foundation  of  their  public  habits  and 

of  the  (!reek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them   opinions,  so  will  be  the  outward  and  inward  hfe  of 

r/col  by  superstitious  tisrs.  ;  the  people  ot  large ;  such  will  the  nation  be.    In 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed    tracing  the  eiMichs,  and  alternations  of  their  relative 

point  of  the  living  line,  toward  which  tlie    sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  the  PiiiLOsoriiT 

Greeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and  the  Romans  as  the  ma-   of  History.    In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  ap- 

i/.  were  ever  approximating;  till  the  coincidence    preciating  their  several  results  consists  the  histtvic 

final  fynthesi$  took  place  in  Christianity,  of  .  Sense.    And  that  under  the  ascendency  of  the  men- 

^vhirh    the  Kible  is  the  law,  and  Christerulom  the  '  tal  and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations  may 

phefMxnoiHm.    So  little  confirmation   from  History*,    thrive  to  the  utimsit  denrable  point,  while  ihe  reverse 

fioon  the  ppvess  of  education  planned  and  conducted    is  ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  effectuates  the 

by  unerring  *'rovidence.  do  those  theorists  receive,    fnll  or  debasement  of  the  country  itself— this  is  the 

who  wciiild  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  be-    richest  truth  obtained  for  mankind  by  historic  Re* 

gin  and  eml:  with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  as  if  na* '  search  ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth,  to  which 

tnrehenelf  had  not  abundantly  performed  tliis  part    a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  v^iih  most  re* 

of  the  ta^k,  b>*  continuous,  irresistible  enfiircements    luctonce  and  receives  with  least  faith.    Where  the 

of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct  beholding, '  hrain  aiul  the  immediate  conductors  of  itji  influence 

to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects    remain  healthy  aisl  vigorous,  the  defects  nnd  duwoses 

dwt  stimulate  the  senses !  as  if  the  cultivation  of  the    uf  the  eye  will  nHMt  oflen  admit  either  of  a  cure  or  a 

■enlal  powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own    substitute.     And  so  is  it  with  the  outward  pros|ierify 

were  not  the  securest  means  of  forming  the    uf  a  state,  where  llie  v*ll'6rinf  of  the  {ic<i|>le  pii 

irres{v)ndents  to  them  in  the  functions  of  com- '  yes  the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  cli 

I,  judgment,  and  interpretation.  and  in  the  public  feeling.    But  what  avails  the  pe^ 

feet  state  of  the  eye, 

Tho'  clear 
To  outward  vmw  of  blemish  or  of  ipot, 

ESSAY   XI.  where  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on 

the  brain  f  And  even  so  is  it  not  only  Mith  the  well- 
being,  but  ultimately  with  the  |irus|ieriiy  of  a  pro|ile, 
where  the  furiiier  is  coiisiderwl  (if  it  be  considered 
at  all)  as  subordniate  and  secondary  to  wealth  and 
As  there  are  two  wants  connatural  to  man.  so  revenue. 
there  two  main  directions  of  human  activity,  per- '  In  the  |Hirsuily  t.f  nimmerce  the  nion  b  called  into 
vedmg  ill  modem  limes  the  whole  civilized  woHd;  ncliini  fnmi  vviihi»ut,  in  urdor  to  appr«)priule  the  out- 
end  ctmstitiiling  and  sustaining  that  imtitmality  which  ward  wurM.  as  far  an  he  can  briiis  it  wiihui  hit  reach, 
yet  it  IS  their  tendency,  and  more  or  less,  their  rf*cl  to  ihc  piiriRiM s  ll^hl^  ».pii!^i»  and  Miuiual  nature.  Ilia 
to  tronsceitd  ami  to  moderate— Trade  and  Lilcraliire.  ultimate  end  ih— ap|N'arunrp  :iiid  <  njnyniriii.  Where 
These  were  they,  which,  af)er  the  diMmcmlirrmeiit  «"  the  mhrr  IiuimI  the  i.uriure  uml  c\<>lutiiin  of  bu- 
of  Ihe  old  Roman  world,  gradually  reiliiced  the  c<jii-  nianiiy  h  iho  fmal  uini.  there  will  mn*n  In-  >e%'\\  a  gen- 
quetonand  the  conquered  at  once  into  several  nn-  oral  Kiidciicy  tnwanl.  an  ennirxi  M-ckinc  alter,  wmo 
tiom  and  a  common  Chnstendoin.  The  natural  luw  cnuind  tunuiidii  u.  ihe  wtirld  oimI  lo  man.  therein  to 
of  increew  and  tho  instincts  of  family  may  \mnUue    find  the  ..ne  priiH  ipio  »t  |«'nimncfM  e  and  identity,  the 

tribes,  and   under  rare  and  peculiar  circiimstanc«'s,       _  _.  ,.  _  ^   . ,.         .     ,     .__  .   ^  ,. 

'  *  Thi!  f«-rw4«.  Ihf  irrinurr.  anil  ihe  uoiifvctandiof  (i.  s  tks 

a«ltlcments  and  neighborhoods :  and  conquest  may    „.,,.„,ivo.  n  iWn*...  an.!  judicial  iuDctiuna  ol  hw  ssiadj  bsiM 
empires.    Dut  without  trade  ami  literature,  mu*    comiooD  lu  Iwih  iDciimda. 
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ifined  to  the  evolutions  and  ordonnance  of  know* 
l^e,  as  prescribed  hy  the  constitution  of  the  human 
•ellecL  Whether  there  be  a  correspondent  reality, 
lather  the  Knowing  of  the  Mind  has  its  correlative 
the  Being  of  Nature,  doubts  may  be  felt  Never 
felt  them,  would  indeed  betray  an  uncon- 
unbelief,  which  traced  to  its  extreme  roots  will 
in  grounded  in  a  latent  disbelief.  How  should 
be  ao  ?  if  to  conquer  these  doubts,  and  out  of 
confused  multiplicity  of  seeing  with  which  "  the 
■  of  corruption'*  bewilder  us,  and  out  of  the  un- 
shows  of  existence,  which,  Jike  the  sha- 
of  an  eclipse,  or  the  chasms  in  the  sun*s  atmo- 
tre,  are  but  negation*  of  sight,  to  attain  that  stfi- 
qf  eytt  with  which  "  the  whole  body  ihaU  be 
mB  €^Ughl"  be  the  purpose,  the  means,  and  the  end 
f  €Kir  probation,  the  mxthod  which  is  "  profitable  to 
n  things,  and  hath  the  promise  in  this  life  ond  in  the 
\tm  to  come!'*  Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or 
ode  yet  musing  Indian,  poring  over  an  illumined 
piffmwrript  of  the  inspired  volume,  with  the  vague 
r0l  deep  impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes  are  in 
oma  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contents. 
S'Very  tint,  every  group  of  characters  has  ita  several 
Say  that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he 
ins  to  sort,  first  the  paragraphs  that  appear  to  re- 
tble  each  other,  then  the  lines,  the  words — nay, 
hmt  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole  is 
bfmed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cyphers,  letters,  marks,  and  points, 
which,  however,  in  the  very  height  and  utmost  per- 
fiiction  of  his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty  ibid  more 
Miinerous  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  different 
fiNtn  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental, 
■1  a  separate  element.  And  the  whole  is  without 
I  or  substance,  a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mock- 
of  science :  or  employed  perhaps  at  last  to  feather 
the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  shine  and  flutter  amid  the 
plumes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too  truly 
rspieaents  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  igno* 
imnce — arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  lead- 
if^  idea,  mere  orderhness  without  method  ! 

But  see !  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ex- 
plains to  him  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
them  for  him  into  his  native  sounds,  and  thence  into 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  —  how  many  of  these 
thoughts  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which 
yet  the  awakening  diiciple  receives,  and  not  as 
aliens !  Henceforward,  the  book  is  unsealed  for  him ; 
the  depth  is  opened  out;  he  communes  with  the 
spirit  of  the  volume  as  a  living  oracle.  The  words 
become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
saw  them  not 

We  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions 
of  man  and  society  with  their  several  objects  and 
ends.  Concerning  the  conditicms  and  principles  of 
method  appertaining  to  each,  we  have  affirmed  (for 
the  &cts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
tration than  for  evidence,  to  make  our  position  dia- 
tinctly  understood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  convic- 
tion of  its  truth)  that  in  both  there  must  be  a  mental 
antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it  may  be  an  image 
or  ooDception  received  through  the  senses,  and  ori- 


ginating from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  de- 
sire being  alone  the  immediate  and  proper  offipring 
of  the  mind ;  while  in  the  other  the  initiative  thought, 
the  intellectual  seed,  must  have  its  birth-place  within, 
whatever  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary 
for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus  awakened 
neglect  or  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  g^wth  7  For  rather,  might  we  dare 
borrow  a  wild  fancy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the 
poet  of  Amo,  will  it  be  with  her,  as  if  a  stem  or 
trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflection, 
should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leaflets  and 
budding  blossoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed, 
but  welcomed  nevertheless  as  its  own  growth :  while 
yet  with  undiminished  gratitude,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the  dews  and 
the  sunshine  from  without  deprived  of  the  awaken- 
ing and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  pro- 
ductivity would  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  from 
itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  obscure  trouble  of  a  baffled 
instinct 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  EXISTENCE,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of 
existing  7  Hast  thou  ever  said  to  thyself  thought- 
fully, IT  is!  heedless  in  that  moment  whether  it 
were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sanil  7  Without  reference,  in  short  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  existence  7  If  thou  hast 
indeed  attained  to  this,  thou  wilt  have  felt  the  {»«• 
sence  of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed  thy  spirit 
in  awe  and  wonder.  .  The  very  words.  There  is 
nothing!  or.  There  was  a  time,  when  there  was 
nothing !  are  self-contradictory.  There  is  that  within 
us  which  repels  the  proposition  with  as  full  and  in- 
stantaneous light  as  if  it  bore  evidence  against  the 
fact  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  TO  BE,  then,  is  impossible :  TO  BE,  incom- 
prehensible. If  thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of 
absolute  existence,  thou  wilt  have  learnt  likewise, 
that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men, 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first 
caused  them  to  feel  within  themselves  a  something 
ineffably  greater  than  their  own  individual  nature. 
It  was  thiB  which,  raising  them  aloft,  and  projecting 
them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselves,  prepared 
them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of 
other  men,  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the 
educators  and  foster-gods  of  mankind.  The  power, 
which  evolved  this  idea  of  Being,  Being  in  its  es- 
sence. Being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own  limits 
in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own 
apparent  mounds — how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea 
itself,  which  like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms 
and  bears  aloft — what  is  it  7  Whence  did  it  come  7 
In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from  the  organs  of  sense: 
for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations,  phantoms! 
In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation :  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of 
sense !  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its 
origin,  or  sufficient  cause,  in  the  moulds  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  undeestanding,  the  whole  purport  and 
fonctioni  of  which  consist  in  individoaliatioa,  io 
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onilinos  and  dift-rrnnngB  by  quantity,  quality  and  to  ihr  creation  of  a  marh-nc  for  its  oun  sakf  :  *« 

relation.    It  were  wi^er  to  «*ek  substance  in  shadow,  therefore,  the  materiaJ  worli!  mu*i  havt  be*r:  rjc* 

than  ab*M.»hite  ftilnrM  in  mere  necation.  f«»r  the  sake  of  man.  at  once  the  h-jh-pre*:  ir<  •». 

We  ha\p  asked  then  for  it?  hinh-place  in  all  that  presentalive  of  the  Crralor.  as  fir  r*  Le  f«arii««T 

con^ilittiies  our  relative  individnality.  in  all  thai  earh  that  rea.«nn  in  which  the  r««ence*  of  all  ::-.>p  "v- 

raan   caIN  excliifivelv  himself.    It  is  an  alien  of  eiist  in  all  their  distinction*  vet  a*  orie  3r.:i  .:►:  v.».- 

which  they  km»w  not:    and  fir  them  the  qucstiiwi  ble.    But  [  speak  nf  man  in  hi^  idea.an*!v«-^fi^ 

i«  purptiselcsif .  and  the  verj*  words  that  convey  it  are  in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  Gc<J  a:..r.*  jte: 

ai  soiindfl  in  an  unknown  lanrruage,  or  an  the  vision  the  world. 

of  heaven  and  earth  expande*!  by  the  risine  sun.        If  then  in  all  inferior  thins?,  from  t^c  cr»« '-.  :V 

which  (alls  but  as  warmth  on  the  eyc-liils  of  the  house-top  to  the  giant  tr«»e  of  the  Ttrc*!.  •  •  \Vt  t>ri  ■ 

blind.    Td  no  c\n*s  of  phenomena  or  p^irtioubry  can  which  builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elcph.ir::  vk'-.-'z  | 

it   be  referred.  it«elf  l)cing  none :    therefore,  to  no  browses  on  its  branches,  we  behf^ld — !'.•?:.  *  «■.•^■ 

faculty  by  which  these  alone  are  apprehended.     As  tion  to  the  iiniver«al  lawi«  b\-  whii  h  eai  h  'J..:r  ^  [ 

little  dare  we  refer  it  to  any  form  of  nbsirnclion  or  Inne?  to  the  Whole,  a?  interf^eneirait  J  by  :te  T'-w*"! 

genendization :  f">r  it  ha«  neither  co-<.inlin.ite  or  anal-  of  the  Whole:  and.  secondly  the  inte.-if-nii'.T.  /:«> 

ogon  I  it  ha«  alv<.)luiely  one,  and   that  it   is.  and  ticular  laws  by  which  the  uiiive."?.!!  hw#  ir^  =>   ' 

aflirms  itself  to  be.  is  its  only  predicate.   .And  yet  this  pendet!  or  lemperet!  for  the  weal  an-J  -r.'rcr.Lr— :•' 

power  nevertheless,  is!  In  eminence  of  neiiic  it  IS!  each  particular  class,  and  by  which  ea^h  «pe(-««  oz   ) 

And  he  for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  if.*  adcipiate  each  individual  of  everv-  »|iecie«.  beo-ime*  s  rr«**: 

idea,  dare  a»  little  nrrvsate  it  to  himself  as  hi<  own,  in  and  for  itself,  a  world  of  it?  own — if  w^  Se^ii 

can  as  little  appropriate  it  either  ti>t:illy  or  by  parti-  this  economy  everywhere  in   the  irrati'»m!  ?■*:".▼ 

lion,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  hrrathinc  air.  or  shall  we  not  hoM  it  probable  that  a  •jmilar  rrryn 

make  an  enclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.*   He  bears  ment  of  universal  and  penenl  laws  hy  nr.  c.'!'-;"s3 

witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes  intervention  of  appmpriate  apenry.  will  hnv*  "^r 

life  and  lipht :  and.  with  the  ^ileme  of  light,  it  de-  efli»cte<l  for  the  permanent  irirerp!*l  of  ihe  cr'.r-:' 
Bcribes  itselfanddweilHin  u*  only  as  fJir  as  we  dwell  '  destined  to  move  progreffively  lowarvis  ihn;  Lii^ 

in  it.  The  tniihs  which  it  nmiifcsi.-!  are  such  as  it  idea  which  we  have  learnt  to  cuntemplaTe  a.«  '^#■^1L 
alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  iti^elf  '  cause  of  all  creation,  and  the  centre  in  whiih  d.  rj 
By  what  name  then  canst  ih"u  call  a  truth  so  mani-  "  line*  converge? 

fcsted  ?   Is  it  not  rkvei..\tiox  ?   Afk  thyself  whether  !     To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  rt-;!::*;-*  i:r 

thou  canst  attach  to  that  latter  word  any  consistent  man*t  developement  and  prosTPwion.  we  m.v«rfi 
meaning  not  included  in  the  irioa  of  the  fiirmer.  "  then  for  some  general  law  by  the  iiTJi=>ra;*re''  1:1 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  ct>r-  .  uncounteractrd  action  of  w  hich  both  wn*j'.i  :■•»  :^ 

relative  of  ihe  id^a  thiis  manifcsfcd — i?  it  not  nop*  vented  and  end.mzered.     Rut  th:s  we  !e\v!  '"•■^  " 

rilhcr  ihoii  lviiin\f«.t  ]•  tol>o  (;fM>.  iir  l!i>-i  hi-iTiMlIrd  th:il  law  of  hi"  unt!crsrandii«r  ari-l   t-vi    ..   :.  v.- 

nn  hi 'I  by  I'nl  :i\vl\il  ininc'  Th'-rrf irc>  in  ;!u' rn-Kt  ho  \<  inip-^-ll**'!  t'"»  ab>'rii-t  the  <ltJr^v.lr^:   rr'.v     - 

npj^n'jiri  i"f,  ii  1  \c«  I'nM  1:1  i!i"  litjlp  «r.  «•  :.«c  nf  ilio  nnttrr  and  t-)  arriinco  i\ir<r-  p';ori'!::.'-.  1  ;.   •  ■ 

\V'>rJ  \vrr»«  i*i«M:irI:'-t  !i  .If  liiTsi  "I  li'-.r^niiifv /'."./•. '/.  "vare.  iiiidrr  th»^  l^»rrn  of  ri\i-.r<<  ar.-!   •  :?"    ■« 

They  ;il 'i:«^  \\(  r«^  ?!■•'  tri:«' -1 » rs  i-l"  ( ■nl.>.  i:iid  ihrro-  l!iis  wri-*   Tjc-M^vmrv.  as    beimr    tli-^    •":.     ■    :.   ■.• 

fjrc  [iri;ih»'rs  -il'  ;hi'  h:i:i:;ni  mt  o.  whnh  iil^viO  ex;  ci^ive  arid  ji.rc!!*.  '••.a'.  _r  '.v:'  ;■■ 

I>i.ik   r- :t!  1  y<"5.  :'.:vl  yjii  l-i  h-' !  rvi-ry  wIhtp  nil  ;i«»«i>iblo.     Hut.  on  the  t«:hT   h:iT:.I.  f-v  •".i    «:;-     .- 

adapta'i.tri  nf'iMi  :i::<  t.>  1  ii.I"'.    M«  •!  ::!!t'  .-m  llii'  ii.ihirc  hv  is  iric\iraMy  limplcd  to  m.f.irr»  rpr:  '   '■.  • 

of  a  iM'iric:  whnso  islcrf;  :irc  rr(nii\p.  ni.l  ii.i>«('tirMi-  [ipi'i  I'llfiifi^  jii!o  [v>>:fno  ca':<:iT!i'n.  n::  f  :-■  «  '    ■  •■.  ; 

ly  more  n-ril.  m  t-.-  "iih-lnnlin!  xhr.x  ihf  tliiri::-  lh:it.  arjil  x  :irUT  lfi«^  i'i:p  ilivir.e  tind  :ii\:-:'i!i;  I  •»■    !---  - 

at  xho  h»'!::*ir  -if  i!n-:r  r  ■";'»..-» /v  •.fare,  arc  but  flirir  iiiln  nMiLrlr—!  :i!i»I:«  of  t!ip  s»riso;    rtr.  i   t^i    ■  _•    -- 

dim    rcll«^\«*«  :  *    ntid    t!io   itiiiijtivf   (■■■riv:(  rii.m    will  tmto  b«'l"rf  i:!"*  l«'r- iniarrr *.  T!ie  rrcLiT'iri-?  ■  :"     *    t 

arise  t!int  in  such  Ji  Rt^itii:  l!icro  oi':!.I  (•xi>t  no  ni'.'tivc  :ib<tmcfii"n.  i*  hiinM-lf  srnMiri!i>v-d.    a:..j    *-.    -    - 

<la\e  til  the  tilings  of  which  he  wa=;  t''r:v.r  !  '  ■■:■?■." 

•  So  p.  11-  I.'nf  !!i.?  .\:':'vi,l:\  to  lii,'  st:*'*.Ttdni  Man-  ioruj"ien>r  and  >'iv(-rfi;n.     rniin   lJ.«-   :»;:*./. 

uit  •  ai.il  p   lT~.v»  ,if  ;K.- .M',,nl /. ;r:  N'--.  .(irj.  iiui'ml^l  .\tri«"ifi  lo  the  *"'ul-de'>;^<:T  .r  c  ."r  ri     :    •■ 

♦ITu'-   ini/   ;;■!    r  'In  r   r--- ,■;■.!■■■   f;  mi    ti    :'i'    ^  c-jr/.-.t  pnHl-.l  f.K  ;-!.i.ri*.:ilJ  imtcri.tl.'^T.  we    f;jr:v   IT:    ■■    "r 

n«h.'^  w!-h  x»»--h  -..-..nii  -  1..  M-c  f..i.-.  ..f  })u-  Iw-r  nV  r,.„is  ( rroiii..:.-.:iN  -.f  iho  sariio  i.io!;rrv!  .r  •:  <■■  .  -  • . 
rh«>ni!*"«>;  Ihe  nil*!ar.t:al  iiirms  of  b.rd  ard  iliiwfr  miJe  rhvm-         ,,.  ,  i    .  1  .1  i 

,„,...,,  ,         .   -V  ,  ihcrc'i'ro.  liv  ll.^  ii\«^r-ni!irij  ai:d   s-.s-.-t. -.n-   :,  .  ■"  ■  ; 

^  ph!iii:i»tn-rriii«»  ot  this  supcr>itMi.»:i  :  11   !■.   v.  -..-■:■  ■_ 

Pi-finv.  A  pr.  rr.nni'-i  II  ■iMi'iiMrum  tiic  Kiaii>  work    Aorua?-  .  ,         ,  ^ 

iriOiac.:;.!.  rrti.ivMPairi.ii  '"2  **"'   l'*ictvm»0!j:n.|   t:me    :i<  fir   :i-«    is    ;■  *f  '   ;    ' 

•  .   ..  ,    X,  .         .,        ».  the  :i!>S(ili:ti' l^Ttns  of  ctrmitv ;  the  i;'ir«'.;i-    ■:  .«-»- 

neiH'o  sliMii'.d.  m  the  eariv  pcri.iil  ol   h.i?   •.•■;.:.  i.:--  >" 

ii;-K..   u'  ,  I       II  .   .  •■   .       I  romiM*  hv  .  bv  a  more  iini^rrssivc  eTinr.cn-  j-    '.-  *^\ 

ncrouiii  ill  .-J.-u?'  vy'^.  Oi,i:iarii,  wi'h  u  piubiibrtj  #uluiion  of  >"  ^^'*  invi>iblc  life  al'«m'  for  the  tniv  i  :ii;*i    a"  ■'.  ■: 

'hi*  chvniical  mirvcl.  visible  Ncxus  of  the  things   that  are  t-cen.  we  sh.- 
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aat  demand  the  evidences  of  ordinary  experience  for 
tfuit  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  existed  as  its  antithesis 
■Dd  for  it»  counteraction.  Was  it  on  appropriate 
BMUi  to  a  necessary  end  7  Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of 
wiadoin  ?  Do  we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  oc- 
OMJonal  hitervenlion  of  particular  agencies  in  coun- 
tor-rheck  of  universal  laws  7  (And  of  what  other 
definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  7)  These  are  the 
questions  .*  and  if  to  these  our  answer  must  be  affirm- 
ative, then  we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of 
hanianity,  and  yielding,  as  to  a  high  interest  of  our 
being,  will  discipline  ourselves  to  the  reverential 
kindly  faith,  that  the  guides  and  teachers  of  man- 
jkiiid  wore  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices 
at  inspiration  :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  par- 
tiealar  forms  aiKf  circumstances  of  each  manifestation 
ipe  will  give  an  historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact, 
that  men  sent  by  God  have  come  with  signs  and 
wuiiders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished 
fiom  man,  this  intervention  of  particular  laws  is,  or 
irith  the  increase  of  science  will  be,  resolvable  into 
tlia  universal  laws  which  they  had  appeared  to  coun- 
terbalance— we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  miracles;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  other- 
uprise,  or  further  than  they  know.  But  should  that 
time  arrive,  the  sole  difference,  that  could  result  from 
rach  an  enlargement  of  our  view,  would  be  this :  that 
what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  opposition  to 
ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with 
a  yet  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one 
ipreat  complex  miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between 
experience  and  belief  would  itself  be  taken  up  into 
the  nnity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  o{  philosophy  can  this  acquiea- 
eence  answer  7  A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable 
end :  if  it  prevent  the  energies  of  philosophy  from 
heing  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  opposition  with- 
out confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  liuth.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  The  head  will  not 
be  disjointed  from  the  heart,  nor  will  speculative 
truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wisdom.  And 
vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of 
that  existence  which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  it- 
self^ acknowledges  no  predicate  but  the  I  AM  IN 
THAT  I  AM!  Qao^i^orrti  ^t\o90^8itnr  ^iXovo- 
^4manxs  ^afi^iittv.  In  wonder  {nt  Savfta^ctv)  says 
Aristotle  does  philosphy  begin :  and  in  atloundment 
(t«  ^a^civ)  says  Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy 
Jaaah.  As  every  faculty,  with  every  the  minutest 
oiipan  of  our  naturt-,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and 
gn>and  less,  because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension: 
not  without  the  union  of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the 
functions  of  our  spirit,  not  without  an  emotion  tran- 
quil from  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  worthily  contem- 
plate in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  world  that 
lifihebullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every 
■OBMntsry  embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  ever- 
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more  to  embank  itself,  but  within  no  banks  to  stag- 
nate or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
true  reality  has  both  its  g^und  and  its  evidence  in 
the  vjiU,  without  which  as  its  complement  science  it- 
self is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shadows,  begins  in 
abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  considered 
merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  mdividuality, 
is  only  conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  Universal  and 
Infinite,  neither  before  or  afler  it  No  transition  is 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  as  from  the  architect 
to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker.  The  finite 
form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of,  nor  is  it  any  thing 
of  itself  real,  but  merely  an  apprehension,  a  frame- 
work which  the  human  imagination  forms  by  its  own 
limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself  on  the  snow ;  and 
the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity;  oven 
as  thou  art  capable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air 
as  little  during  the  absence  as  during  the  presence 
of  light,  so  canst  thou  behold  the  finite  things  as  act- 
ually existing  neither  with  nor  without  the  substance. 
Not  without,  for  then  the  forms  cease  to  be,  and  are 
lost  in  night.  Not  with  it,  for  it  is  the  light,  the  sub- 
stance shining  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone 
really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  true  philosophy 
is  the  full  apprehension  of  thedifleronce  between  the 
contemplation  of  reason,  namely,  that  intuition  of 
things,  which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves,  as 
one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  ever-varying 
frame- work  of  the  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  seporated  beings,  and  place  nature  in  antithesis  to 
the  mind,  as  object  to  subject,  thing  to  thought,  death 
to  life.  This  is  abstract  knowi»w*»;e,  or  the  science  of 
mere  understanding.  By  the  former,  we  know  that 
existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one 
attribute  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as 
parts,  but  as  manifestations.  It  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite self  rejoicing,  self  loving,  with  a  joy  unfatK>m- 
able,  with  a  love  all  comprehensive.  It  is  absolute; 
and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  afllrms, 
nor  that  which  is  affirmed ;  but  the  identity  and  living 
copula  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a 
science  of  delusion  then  only,  when  it  would  exist 
for  itself  instead  of  being  the  instrument  of  the  for- 
mer— instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the 
living  word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
memory,  arrangement,  and  general  communication- 
it  is  by  this  abstract  knowledge  that  the  understand- 
ing distinguishes  the  aflu'med  from  the  aflHrming, 
Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing !  Well !  if  by 
distinction  it  add  clearness  to  fulness,  and  prepare  for 
the  intellectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one,  in  that  eter- 
nal reason  whose  fulness  hath  no  opacity,  whose 
transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

Thus  we  prefaced  our  inquiry  into  the  Science  of 
Method  with  a  principle  deeper  than  science,  more 
certain  than  demonstratMm.  For  that  the  scry  giouodt 


nilh  Arislotle,  la  gniiiucllmt  or  >eir-grDunded,  Lit  an 
idealicnl  propwilton.  From  the  indt-mi>nttratile  flowi 
the  tap,  that  circula1««  Ihnjugb  every  branch  and 
cpny  of  Ihe  doinoQitralioiL  To  lliii  pnnciple  wo 
reTerred  the  choice  oT  the  Raal  alyerl.  th«  control 
over  lime— or.  Id  compriie  all  in  one,  Ihe  Method  of 
Iho  »ilL  From  iliu  we  »uned  (or  rather  leetned  lo 
■tart:  fbril  iiill  moved  belbre  iu,iuon  imiiihle  guar- 
diiin  and  guide,;  and  it  i*  Ihia  whcM  re-appearance 
anndunoe*  the  conrluskin  or  our  circuit,  and  wel- 
cornea  un  at  our  gwL  Yea,  {lalth  an  enlightened 
phyiician,)  ihers  ii  but  one  prmcii^B.  which  alone  re- 
coDcilei  the 


I  all  relnt 


ths  world  i  wbj 
paMJona,  and  sivea  power  to  ovetcome  or  luppart  all 
■ufibring:  and  which  ia  itol  lo  be  ihahen  by  aughl 
earlbljf,  Fur  it  belongs  noi  lo  the  earth — namely,  the 
principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  atibaianlial  railh 
"which  paueth  ell  uTidfrtlanding,"  as  the  cloud 
percing  rock,  wliitii  ovorheijgs  Iho  iiroug-bolJ  of 
which  il  bad  been  the  quarry  and  remaini  Iho  fbun- 
dation.    Thit  elevation  of  the  tpirii  above  the  aem- 

Ihia  life  in  the  idea,  even  tn  Ibeiupreme  and  godlike. 


•peaka  intelligibly  lo  all  alike,  the  learuid  i 
if  but  Ihe  *«art  lielen.  For  allkt 
in  all,  il  may  be  awakened,  but  i 
But  let  it  iwt  be  wppoed.  Ibol  it 
Irdgc :  No  i  il  il  a  form  of  susa. 
only  Lnowledge  thai  truly  it,  and  all  ollui 
real  only  oa  fur  aa  it  in  tymbalical  of  Ihu 
letial  umvene,  aoith  a  Greek  philoaaptier,  ■  bi 
veal  CQiaplei  MvTiios  (i.  e.  symbobcal  rein 
tiou :}  and  ntytbulogy  the  apai  and  a>okpl«mut 
genmoe  phyatoli^.  Bat  ai  ibn  priDCipla  euo 
implanted  by  the  diidpline  ariogii 
be  eiciled  or  evolved  by  the  am  < 
ii  an  immutable  Iruth,  that  what 


''I 


^tit  rncrv  iL«inttinfl  $lace: 


ESSAYS   MISCELLANEOUS. 


"  Doet  Gtmiiia  iavar  fboli  T  or  how  do  you  explain 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  nhich,  difierently  worded, 
iaiDba  Ibnnd  in  all  the  language*  of  Europe  I" 

Thb  proverb  adiaili  of  varioua  siplanationa,  ao- 
cording  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  ia  uied.  It 
may  arite  from  pily,  and  the  aoolhing  penuaaten  that 
Piovidence  ia  eminently  waTchful  over  the  hslplev. 
Mid  meodi  an  eapecial  care  to  tboaa  who  are  DOl 


capible  of  caring  C>r 
brealhea  the  aame  feeling  n  "  God  If 
to  the  thora  lamb" — or,  the  more  ipoi 
"the  fairiea  take  can  of  cfaildfui  nd  Spj'**' 
The  penuadon  itH>lf,  in  addition  to  tba  gnmli* 
gieoi  feeling  of  mankind,  and  iha  aeaKvly  )M|iw 
ral  love  of  the  marvelloiia,  may  be  Kceoocted  far  iiS 
our  tendency  ID  eraggeiale  all  aOBcta,  that  acea  * 
piopiHtionala  to  their  vWble  caoaa,  and  all  iaca» 
atancea  that  are  in  any  way  Mmttglj  eomraMad  ■■ 
our  noliom  of  the  penona  DDder  tbam.  EaJM^,* 
ariaea  from  the  aalely  and  aacceaa  whid  aa  i(» 
ranee  of  danger  and  difficulty  nmetimea  ■  liiallj  ■ 
aiita  hi  procarii^j  inaaDiach  aa  ii  pmdo^  A*d» 
apondenee,  nhidi  night  have  kB|N  Ihe  nor*  fl» 
■ightn]  from  andeilakiog  Ih*  BHwptse,  the  difW 
aion  which  would  relatd  ita  progma,  aod  ibeaa  ■■» 
wbalmiag  inaoMKaa  t£  tanw  m  eaaaa  w)*n  If 
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percepcioa  of  the  danger  oonstitutea  the  greater 
of  the  danger  itaelf  Thtn  men  are  aaid  to  have 
and  even  died  at  the  eight  of  a  narrow 
Ige,  over  which  they  had  rode,  the  night  before, 
aarety ;  or  at  tracing  the  fbotnmrfca  akmg 
^  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  darkneM  had  con- 
^Oud  from  them.  A  more  obacure  cause,  yet  not 
t»«Dy  to  be  omitted,  is  aflbided  by  the  nndoabted 
^K^  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties  tends 
^Rtinguiah  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of 
An,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we 
k'^Wertheless  possess  in  common  with  other  animals. 
^Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  intndwudy :  and  folly 
^  tlie  vocabulary  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify 
;e  and  magnanimity.  Hardihood  and  fbol-ha^ 
are  indeed  asdiflferent  as  green  and  yellow, 
Kit  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  Cou- 
mnltiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes 
fg  opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of 
:  and  in  this  sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor 
by  those,  who,  however  prudent  in  their  own 
Citaiioii,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enterprise.  Again: 
^  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  fbr  whom  the 
of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  repute- 
even  with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  to  himself 
objects,  and  adapting  the  right  means  to  the 
6||ht  end,  attains  them :  but  his  objects  not  being 
mhrni  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor  arti- 
Keial  rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intel- 
■Bctual  worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly 
aoDcems,  are  said  to  have  been  fovored  by  fortune 
mad  he  slighted  :  although  the  fools  did  the  same  in 
^Shmr  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his :  they  adapted  the 
appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
Beeded.  In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a 
■iiaiHe,  or  a  catachresis  at  least,  of  both  the  words, 
ftrtnne  and  fools. 

Bow  Kldom,  friend !  a  food  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth  with  all  h'u  worth  and  pains ! 
Il  aoiiAd«.  like  etories  from  the  land  of  eptrila. 
If  any  man  obtain  that  v^hich  ho  merita. 
Or  aof  merit  that  which  ho  ohtaint. 

REPLY. 

For  ahame,  dear  friend  !  renounce  thii  canting  atraio. 

What  woaidat  thou  hare  a  good  great  man  obtain  1 

Pteeel  tithe  1  ealaryl  a  gilded  chain  1 

Or  Uirooe  of  eonee  which  hie  eword  hath  slain  1 

Grsatneei  and  goodnesa  are  not  mean*  but  end*  I 

Bath  bo  not  alwan  treaiarw,  always  friends. 

The  good  great  man  1   Three  treasures,  love  and  Kgkt, 

And  calm  thtugklt  regular  as  infant's  breath : 

And  three  firm  fnends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

Himtdf,  hia  Maktr,  and  the  angel  Dtatk. 8.  T.  C. 

Bot,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  at- 

lidied  to  fortune,  distinct  both  from  prudence  and 

ftoiD  courage ;  and  distinct  loo  from  that  absence  of 

dspi  easing  or  bewildering  passions,  which  (according 

to  my  favorite  proverb, "  extremes  meet,")  the  fool 

•DC  eeldom  obtaiift  in  as  great  perfection  by  hie  igno* 

Itoc0,  aa  the  wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of 

Ikooght  and  self^discipline.    Lock  has  a  real  axisi- 

^ice  in  human  afSitm  from  the  infinite  number  of 

lowers,  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  from 

hm  oo^ziatence  of  things  contingent  and  acckiental 
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(such  as  to  1M  at  least. are  accidental)  vrith  the  rego> 
lar  appearances  and  general  laws  of  nature.  A  faooi 
liar  instance  will  make  these  words  intelligible.  Tfat 
moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a  necessary  law 
— ^The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  appear 
anees  connected  with  them,  are  governed  by  certaji 
Uws  no  less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  tfa^ 
laws  which  determine  the  latter,  are  known  and  cdi 
culable :  while  those  of  the  former  are  hidden  from 
us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
effects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation :  and  that  the 
sky  is  clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we 
speak  of,  in  common  language,  as  a  matter  of  oco- 
deni.  Well !  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  but  when  the 
sky  is  completely  covered  with  black  clouds,  I  am 
walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger :  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a 
moment,  and  the  moon  emerging  discloaes  to  me  a 
chasm  or  precipice,  to  the  very  brink  of  which  I  had 
advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Inek, 
and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky !  or,  how 
providential !  The  co-presence  of  numberless  phe- 
nomena, which  from  the  complexity  or  subtlety  of 
their  determining  causes  are  called  contingencies,  and 
the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  necea- 
sary  phenomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  fbr 
instance)  occasion  coincidences,  which,  when  they  are 
attended  by  any  advantage  or  injury,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  incapable  of  being  calcuhited  or  foreseen 
by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  ludu  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  afleriKwn  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt 
the  farmer's  hay :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  vrill 
suppose  the  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  a  science,  provided 
with  unerring  instruments ;  but  which  the  farmer  had 
neglected  to  examine.  This  is  ix>  longer  ill  luck,  but 
imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him  only  what  possi- 
bly from  his  own  abilities  he  might  have  efiected  for 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  attention  and 
the  instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  ne- 
glect the  circumstances  that  perhaps  produced  that 
success  of  themselves  vrithout  the  intervention  of 
skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on  the  fact  and  re- 
member it,  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  though 
the  Utter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concur- 
rences  that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man, 
yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays  no 
hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the 
other  undistinguished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of 
ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgotten.  Had 
it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously  fobe,  that  thoae 
all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn 
of  udence  on  the  orf  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  ob- 
scure promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in 
the  light  of  which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of 
prophecy ;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  of  having  been 
as  they  really  were  precooceited  by  meditatioOt  tni£ 
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Tn  plukMOphie  rnlcr,  who  arcQicd  the  &Ton  of 
fivtone  bf  ••wkinK  wariom  ukd  kaowledfe  in  prefer* 
•oee  10  them,  h«i  patheticmllf  ofaMrt ed — ^  The  heart 
kaoweth  its  own  biUemeia;  and  there  it  a  joy  in 
which  the  Mnnfer  intenuedtflleth  nof.**  A  nmple 
mottnion  icijnde«l  on  a  trite  proverh,  with  a  discoraiTe 
•oawer  to  it,  would  scarcely  sai^cet,  to  an  tndiderent 
pemn,  any  oiher  notion  than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
■niwing  it«eif  with  it*  own  activity.  Once  before  (I 
believe  about  this  tinte  last  year)  I  had  taken  ap  the 
old  merooranduro-book.  from  which  I  transcribed  the 
praeedinf  Kmay,  and  that  had  then  attracted  my  no* 
nee  oy  the  name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioiied 
kn  the  last  illtistr«tion.  Eiasporated  by  the  base  and 
ttowardly  attempt,  that  had  been  made,  to  detract 
flom  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  1  had 
dighily  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting 
die  more  recent  for  hw  eariier  discoveries ;  and  with- 
#al  the  most  distant  intention  of  publishing  what  I 


Msy,  ISOl  10  Ottobcr.  1906.  m  ^h^  if^Rai  ftl  ^  ^ 
■BM  meMtabIc  and  nstnicsivv  pcnd  of  Br  tt(- 1 ''"^ 

.  Ah!  how  eoold  I  be  dberwwe  ihM  bm  dnflftf|  ^''-' 
fectcd:  when  there  wws  alill  Ivk^  oa  ■vtaNb^P^'^ 
paper  which,  the  day  befcre,M  eoamvd  towiipi^' 
oneipected  aiMl  nose  awful  tidnHEi  of  thii  aaAl  *^-' 
death!  his  death  in  the  folness  of  ail  hit  foetBii  \*'t 

,  the  rich  aotnaio  of  ripe  yet  ondecayii^  aai^Bdll  I  ^ 
once  kne  w  a  lady .  who^  afker  tha  loss  or  a  lovth  dii  P  "^ 

'■  oootinoed  for  several  dajra  m  a  alale oTstcniK aft  ^  ^-^ 

fereoce,ihe  weather,  at  the  saBWtiaie.ai if ia^M  \^ 
with  her,  being  calm.  Ifaoach  gknay :  liU  «sh»  1^ 
ing  a  burst  of  aonahine  breaking  in  apoa  hrr. 
denly  lighting  op  the  ronm  wbeie  she  am 

she  dissolved  at  once  into  lean,  and  wept  ^ 

ly.  In  no  very  dissimilar  nanner.  did  the  isMw 
gleam  of  recolleciioa  at  tha  sight  of  ihii  t—m 
dumactonmyaelC  I  had  beao  atunned  by  the  akl. 
'  ligenoe,  as  by  an  ootward  blow,  till  this  trifti«  ■» 
dent  startled  and  diBennanead  ma:  (the  soddea ps^: 
shiversd  through  my  whola  fraiae;}  and  if  I  npm 
ed  the  outward  shows  oroonow,  it  was  by  ftrceikv 
I  repressed  them,  and  bacaoae  it  is  not  fay  tean  ik« 
I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  fosaof  Sb  AleianderM 
lie  waa  a  man  abova  hia  a«a;  bat  for  tfasi  «af 
I,  tha  age  hM  tha  aoro  need  to  baveihta» 
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of  hb  cluiraeter  portrayed  and  preserved. 
X  fiMl  it  my  doty  to  attempt,  and  this  alone ;  for 
received  neither  instructione  nor  pefmifl>ion 
tbe  &mily  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  think  my- 
^llowed  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  pri- 
r,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illus* 
i'fSke  elements  and  composition  of  his  mind.    For 
indeed  a  living  confutation  of  the  aawrtion 
ited  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  no  man  ap- 
great  to  his  valet  de  charabre— a  saying  which, 
t,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to 
ivy  of  mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
great,  to  actions  unconnected  with  reason  and 
^priU.    It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  ob- 
r«.  that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his  con- 
which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny, 
reoneas  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  af 
manners,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and 
his  public  utility ;  and,  if  it  should  please 
ridence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  should  descend 
mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Auzander  Baix, 
nwater,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no 
imnarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
Lleae  than  his  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  mode  in 
of  their  outward  circumstances.    That  the  pri- 
•nd  personal  qualities  of  a  first  magistrate  should 
political  efiects,  will  appear  strange  to  no  re- 
Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  work- 
I  (rf*  men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revo- 
prindples,  and  must  therefore  have  wit- 
tbe  influence  of  our  own  sovereign's  domestic 
in  counteracting  them.  But  in  Malta  there 
circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
irly  requisite  and  beneficent    The  very  exist- 
^,  for  80  many  generations,  of  an  Order  of  Lay 
ites  in  that  island,  who  abandoned  even  the 
shows  of  an  adherence  to  their  vow  of  chas- 
f,  must  have  had  pernicious  efiects  on  the  morals 
the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that 
Knights  of  Malta  bad  been  for  the  last  fifVy  years 
BBore  a  set  of  unless  idlers,  generally  illiterate,* 
Ibey  thought  literature  no  part  of  a  soldier's  ex- 
llence ;  and  yet  eflfeminate,  for  they  were  soldiers 
Bane  only :  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were, 
»ver.  all  of  them  aliens,  who  looked  upon  them- 
\wem  not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native 
bat  as  beings  of  a  diflerent  race  (I  had  almost 
rpecies,)  from  the  Maltese  collectively;   and 
that  these  men  possessed  exclusively  the  go- 
''%«rnnient  of  the  Island :  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influen- 
relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  fami- 
within  their  sphere  of  influence.    Hence  the 
r,  who  fortunately  were  below  their  reach. 


*  Tbe  penonal  effeeis  of  every  knisht  w^re.  after  hi*  death, 
^ppropriafed  to  tbe  Order,  and  hie  books,  if  he  had  any,  de- 
•^olvsd  to  the  public  library.  Thie  library  therefore,  which 
b^  been  accumulating  from  tbe  time  of  their  first  sottleroent 
!■  ib«i  island,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
literary  studies,  as  an  arerage.  Even  in  respect  to 
rks  of  military  science,  it  is  contemptible— aa  tbe  sole  pub- 
library  of  so  numwoos  and  opolent  an  order,  m»tt  con- 
lible— and  in  all  oilMr  departaienls  of  literature  it  k  be- 
eontsmpt. 


notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  were  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  ordinary  men  compared  with 
dwarfs.  £very  respectable  family  had  some  one 
knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sacri- 
ficed, equally  as  a  matter  of  coune.  But  why  should 
I  thus  disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas !  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  this  patron  was  the  common  paramour  of 
every  female  in  the  family.  Were  I  composing  a 
state  memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
mond  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomatists,  and  with  practical  statesmen 
of  every  denomination,  it  would  preclude  all  atten- 
tion to  its  other  contents,  and  have  no  result  but  that 
of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the  official  private 
mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or  suspi- 
cious person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  it  not 
the  feeblest  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  not  the  least  worthy  motive  for  wishing 
its  retention,  that  one  source  of  human  misery  and 
corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons  will  hear 
the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  reve- 
rence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  a  double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken 
**  the  bonds  of  iniquity'*  as  well  as  imlocked  the  let» 
ters  of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own 
fire-sides,  we  dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualitiea 
which  had  won  our  personal  afiectioo,  and  which 
sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when  impelled 
by  a  loftier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would 
raise  a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praise 
them  appropriately  when  we  relate  their  actiona 
faithfully:  and  thus  preserving  their  example  for 
the  imitation  of  tlie  living,  alleviate  the  loss,  while 
we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  must  therefore  be  a  narrative 
of  his  life ;  and  this  friend  of  mankind  will  be  de- 
frauded of  honor  in  proportion  as  that  narrative  ii 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  as 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  per- 
mit me  to  render  it.  His  fame  (I  adopt  the  words  of 
our  elder  writers)  is  so  great  throughout  the  world 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium ;  and  yet 
his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  speak  what  he  deserves.  Bat 
custom  requires  that  something  should  be  said ;  it  ii 
a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I  hope  hit 
great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  done 
here  below,  will  not  be  ofiended  at  the  smallneas 
even  of  my  offering. 

Ah !  how  little,-  when  among  the  subjects  of  Thb 
Friend  I  promised  "Characters  met  with  in  Real 
Life,"  did  I  anticipate  the  sad  event,  which  compels 
me  to  weave  on  a  cyprea  branch,  those  spnyn  of 
laurel,  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  mon- 
ument!   He  lived  as  we  should  all  live;  and,  I 
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doabc  not.  left  the  worid  ■■  we  shoald  all  with  to 
leeve  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  dispensiiig  ble«iiigB, 
which  Providence  hat  attached  to  the  truly  great  and 
good,  that  they  rannoC  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow-creaturei :  fiM*  death  consecrates  their 
eiample;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been 
alighted  at  the  coundUtable,  becomes  oracular  from 
the  shrine.  Those  rare  excellencies,  which  n^ake 
cor  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profitable ;  and 
the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I 
may  so  perform  the  task  which  private  gratitude,  and 
pabbc  duty  impose  on  me,  that  **  as  God  hath  cut  this 
tree  of  paradise  down,  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the  dead 
tnmk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple, 
or  at  least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar.'** 


ESSAY  III. 


Si  psrtem  tseai«e  velioB,  qoodeoinqoe  relimiDsai. 
Msjut  erit.    Veferes  sctiu,  prioiBmqas  juventaa 
ProMQuar?    Ad  km  mentem  prsaeoiiK  ducunL 
NarrpiB  jmtitian  1    Respleodet  f  ioria  Martis. 
Armati  roferam  viraa  1    Ptin  ecit  imnnia. 

CLAUDIAN  DB  LAUD.  StO. 

( Tyamtlatiim.) — If  f  dnira  to  paia  over  a  part  in  Mleooa, 
whatever  I  omit  will  i^m  the  most  worthjr  to  hsTO  been  re- 
corded. Shall  I  pursue  hi*  old  exploits  and  early  youth  T 
Hit  recent  merit*  recal  the  mind  to  themwlvet.  Shall  I 
dwell  oa  ht«  justice  ?  The  glorr  of  the  warrior  ri«ea  before 
me  reiipleodeoi.  Shall  I  relate  his  streDgtb  in  arnul  He 
performed  jret  greater  thing*  unarmed. 


There  is  something  (says  Harrington  in  the  Pre- 
liminarics  of  the  Oceana)  first  in  iho  making  of  a  com- 
monwoalih.  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of 
all  in  the  leading  of  its  armies,  which  though  there 
be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks  I 
of  life,  seems  to  be  pecuHar  only  to  the  genius  of  a  i 
gentleman.     For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  his- 
tory that  if  any  man  has  fotmded  a  commonwealth, 
he  was  fin<t  a  genileman.   Such  also  he  adds  as  have 
got  any  fame  as  civil  governors  have  l>een  gentlemen 
or  j)er>oris  of  known  descent-   Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
a  geruleman  hy  l»irth ;  a  younger  brother  of  an  old  and 
respeclnhie  fiimily  in  (Gloucestershire.  He  went  into  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  from  his  own  choice,  and  as  he  ; 
himselfiold  me.  in  conseijuenceof the  deep  impre.ssion  ' 
and  vivitl  iinnnes  left  on  his  mind  by  the  peru.«Jal  of  ' 
Robin.*)n  CruM>e.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
steps  of  lii-4  promotion,  or  the  services  in  which  he 
was  entailed  as  a  subaltern.     I  recollect  many  par- 
ticulars indeed,  hut  not  the  dales  with  such  distinct- 
ness as  would  enable  me  to  slate  them  (as  it  would 
be  neres>iary  to  do  if  I  slated  ihem  at  all;  in  tlieonier  ' 
of  lime,     'riicse  dates  might  [lerhaiis  ha\e  l>een  pro- 
cured lK)m  ihc  metnijudis;  but  incidents  that  are  nei- 
ther iliara(tcri«ilic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would  ■ 
be  e\|)e(l«-d  wiih  reawm  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part  ^ 
of  my  plan;  while  those  which  are  bolh  interesting 
nod  illusirative  I  have  l>een  j)recluded  from  raenlion- 
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ing,  some  from  moiivea  which  haiTe  been  abnAf « 
plained,  and  oihera  from  still  higher  totmittmm 
I  The  most  important  of  these  amy  be  deduced  fasa 
j  reflectioa  with  which  he  himself  oaoe  rwiiisiiAt 
long  and  afiecting  neiratioQ :  namely  that  do  hrff  tf 
men  can  iorany  length  of  time  be  aalely  treaisdste 
wise  than  as  rational  beiji^s;  and  thai  tbefdait  Ai 
I  education  of  the  lower  rlawf  wraa  of  the  uttMic* 
sequence  to  the  permanent  aecaiity  of  ibe  mpt 
even  for  the  sake  of  our  navy.     The  dangeis  ip^ 
bended  from  the  education  of  the  lower  dsssok  am 
(he  said)  entirely  from  its  not  being  aniveniL  ari 
from  the  unusualnesa  in  the  lowcat  classes  of  ia 
acoomplishmeois,  which  He.  like  Doctor  BelL  rtpi^ 
ed  as  one  of  the  siaaits  of  eduoation.  and  not  ««^ 
cation  itselCt    If.  he  obaerved.  the  lower  dasmi 
general  possessed  but  one  ejre  or  one  ana,  the  im 
who  were  so  fiHtunate  aa  to  poustaa  two,  woidd  ■* 
rally  become  ^-ain  and  reatlese,  and  consider  ih» 
selves  as  entitled  to  a  higher  aituatkn.    He 
ted  this  by  the  faults  auhbuted  to  learned 
and  that  the  same  objections  wnere  ibrmeriy  aadsft 
educating  women  at  all :  niunely,  that  their  kBi» 
ledge  made  them  vain,  afiected,  and  negkctfd  4 
their  proper  duties.    Now  that  all  women  of  oai- 
tMMi  are  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of  thess^ 
preheosionsii  or  observe  any  insCanoes  lo  jnsiifr  ika 
Yet  if  a  lady  onderatood  the  Greek  ooe-tenlh  palfl 
well  as  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  asitf 
stood  the  French  language,  it  would  not  soqaipc  ■ 
to  find  her  less  pleerii^  from  the  oonscioasneni  of  ka 
superiority  in  the  posseasaon  of  an  nnoaaal  advaani^ 
Sir  Aleiander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  an  okl  sd» 
ral,  one  of  whose  two  great  wishes  was  to  haw  t 
ship's  crew  compneed  altogether  of  s^ous  Scotd- 
men.    He  spoke  with  great  reprobation  of  the  valjc 
notion,  the  worse  man.  the  better  sailor.     Cv»urB|e. 
he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  familiariiy  vnih 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oftentimes  tcrs 
into  fool -harxJ mess;  and  that  he  had  alwaxs  louodibe 
most  usefully  brave  sailors  the  gravest  arKl  raos^  ra- 
tional of  his  crew.     The  best  sailor  he  had  e\er  hid 
fint  attracted  his  notice  by  the  aniiery  whjch  heei- 
pressed  concerning  the  means  of  remii!ii)g  ^•mt- mo- 
ney which  he  had  received  in  the  We^t  indies-ioLs 
sister  in  England;  and  this  man,  without  anv  L[:|€ 
of  Melluxlibm.  was  never  heard  to  swear  an  ««utfi.ar»: 
was  remarkable  for  the  iirmness  with  whith  be  ct- 
voted  a  ymrt  of  every  Sunday  to  the  readme  of  hj 
Bible.     I  recorrl  this  with  satisfaction  as  a  tesi:m.'4iT 
of  great  weight,  and  in  all  resj>errs  unexceptionab-e 
for  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  throughout  hfe  re- 
maiiie<i  unwar|KHl  by /ealoin*.  and  were  th-i'W' <.•!*  i 
mind  seeking  alter  truth,  in  calmnessi  and  coraplfW 
selt-(H>st»esMou.     Ilo  was  much  pleaseii   wiih  an  un- 
suspicious testimony  funiished  by  Dampier.     >\\i\.  li 
Part  2,  page  89.)    "  I  have   particularly  ohstrve^i." 

t  Which  cnn*i»t4  in  eilucimr.  or  lo  ntlopt  Dr.  V«-i  *«  c«i 
expre*iiion,  rticttins  the  faruiiH'd  of  ibe  human  mu.d,  and  tl 
the  fame  time  vubordmaiinfr  them  to  the  reavon  artci  ro3- 
«cicnce ;  varjrinc  the  means  of  thii>  common  end  nrro'tinf  ta 
Ibe  sphere  and  particular  modeio  which  the  individual  adtr 
Ijr  to  act  and  become  oaefuL 
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m  this  famous  old  navigator,  "  there  and  in  other 
■■•  that  such  01  had  been  weU*bred,  were  gene- 
most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
mry  indnsirious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any 
■bility  of  considerable  gain ;  but  oo  the  contFEir 
ncfa  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and  hard 
w  when  they  came  to  bavo  plenty  would  extrava* 
ly  squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drink* 
snd  making  a  UuaUr,**  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy 
£t  how  strangely  power  warps  the  minds  of  ordi- 
^  men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
n§  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated, 
rmpts  a  suspicion,  thot  unknown  to  themselves 
^  find  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors 
■omething  less  than  men ;  or  that  they  have  an 
■sy  halfconsoiousoesa  that,  if  this  were  not  the 
Sb  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
w  superiors.  For  a  sobw  education  naturally  in- 
Bi  selfrespect.  But  he  who  respects  himself  will 
>ect  others,  and  he  who  respects  both  himself  and 
HS,  must  of  necessity,  be  a  brave  man.  The  great 
Qrtanoe  of  tliis  sul^ect,  and  the  increasing  interest 
th  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the 
sing  about  <^  a  national  education,  must  be  my 
•e  for  having  entered  so  minutely  into  Sir  Alex- 
*  Ball's  opinions  oo  this  head,  in  which,  however, 
the  more  ezousable»  being  now  on  that  part  of 
ile  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank, 
iring  his  lieutenancy,  and  afler  he  had  perfected 
wlf  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical 
t>  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
tin  in  England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Ilua  he  industriously  availed  himself  to  the  ao> 
!Mnent  of  substantial  knowledge  from  books ;  and 
ing  his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those 
lis  happiest  hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of 
nal  or  professional  duty,  he  could  devote  to  read- 
.  He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  confined  him- 
'to  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
iral  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works:  in 
1;  to  such  books  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  prao- 
l  principles  capable  of  specific  application.  His 
ve  life,  and  tho  particular  objects  of  immediate 
ty,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his  view, 
iuded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and 
roct  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who 
e  eminent  in  these  respects,  and  considered  them 
le  benefactors  of  mankind,  no  less  than  those  who 
rwards  discovered  the  mode  of  applying  their 
ciples,  or  who  realised  them  in  practice.  Works 
musement,  as  novels,  plays,  &c.,  did  not  appear 
1  to  amuse  him:  and  the  only  poetical  compoei- 
,  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a 
luacript*  poem  written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which 
id  to  his  lady  in  his  presence.  To  my  surprise 
.fterwards  spoke  of  this  with  warm  interest;  but 
08  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  po- 
merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested  him, 
be  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it 

HuKifh  it  remaiiM,  1  believe,  aopublished.  f  cannot  resist 
■mptaiioo  of  iscoidioK  that  it  was  Mr.  Wofdswoith*s 


represented  the  practicability  of  reforming  the  most 
hardened  minds,  and  the  various  accidents  which 
may  awaken  the  most  brutalized  person  to  a  reo(^ 
nition  of  his  nobler  being.  I  will  add  one  remark  of 
his  own  knotvledge  acquired  from  books,  which  ap- 
peon  to  roe  both  just  and  valuable.  The  prejudice 
against  such  knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of 
opposing  it  to  that  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  origin- 
ated in  those  times  when  books  were  almost  confined 
to  theology,  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books: 
the  press  is  the  means  by  which  intelligent  men  now 
ooDverse  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  clasaei 
and  all  pursuits  oonyey,  each  the  contribution  of  his 
individual  experience.  It  was  therefore,  he  said,  as 
absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  hii 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could 
not  be  performed  exclusively  by  his  own  arms.  The 
use  and  neoessity  of  person^  experience  consisted  in. 
the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what  had  been, 
read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy 
tho  practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probafa&l- 
ity  from  mere  plausibiUty.  Without  a  judgment  ma- 
tured.and  steadied  by  actual  experience,  a  man  would; 
read  to  httle  or  perhaps  to  bad  purpose;  but  yet  that 
oxperience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other  hnowledgB 
hm  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  pra- 
sent  day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name— at  least  for- 
those  who  are  to  act  in  the  high  and  wider  spherea 
of  duty.  An  ignorant  genera],  he  said,  inspired  him 
with  terror ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud  to  take  advice 
he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders;  and  if 
he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered. 
A  great  genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but 
we  do  not  lay  down  rules  in  expectation  of  wonders. 
A  similar  remark  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
gallant' officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional  sci- 
ence and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  poweia 
of  a  man  of  genius. 

One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir 
Alexander's  life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  furnishes  so  strong  a  presumption,  that  the 
thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will 
insert  it  in  this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  a  large  party  st  the 
Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  observed  a  naval  officer 
of  distinguished  merit  Ibtening  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with 
so  marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
vcMce,  independent  of  what  he  said,  had  been  delight> 
ful  to  him:  and  once  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  mixed  exr 
pression  of  awe  and  affection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance. 
During  his  stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me 
not  unfrequently  with  his  visits ;  and  at  the  oonoln* 
skm  of  my  last  conversation  with  him,  in  woich  I  haA 
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of  all  and  each,  endeared  his  name  to  the 

rtcan  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 

l%h  respect  and  predilection  which  both  the  Amer- 

and  their  government  ever  afterwards  enter- 

for  him.    My  recollection  does  not  enable  me 

attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  of  circumstances. 

Id  add  the  particulars  of  his  services  in  the  West 

and  on  the  coast  of  America.    I  now  there- 

roerely  allude  to  the  fact  with  a  prospective 

mce  to  opinions  and  circumstances,  which  I 

have  to  mention  hereafter.    Shortly  after  the 

peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who 

"wmm  now  a  married  main,  passed  some  time  with  his 

^'bdj  in  France,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantz.  At 

"■^  same  time,  and  in  the  same  town,  among  tlie 

'■  ttfier  English  visiters.  Lord  (then  Captain)  Nelson, 

''lippened  to  be  one.    In  consequence  of  some  punc- 

'  fUkf,  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  oompli- 

it  of  the  first  call,  they  never  met,  and  this  trifling 

occasioned  a  coldness  between  the  two  naval 

inders,  or  in  troth  a  mutual  prejudice  against 

other.    Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being 

tr  close  oflT  Minorca  and  near  Port  Mahon,  a 

ViolOTit  atorro  nearly  disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel, 

in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was  night- 

and  the  thickest  darkness.    Captain  Ball,  how- 

V  brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assist- 

»,  took  his  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to 

her  and  his  own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.   The 

Ities  and  the  dangers  increased.    Nelson  con- 

the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  desperate,  and 

unless  iriie  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fbte, 

vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost   He,  therefore, 

the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  re- 

Captoin  Ball  to  let  hiro  loose ;  and  on  Cap* 

Ball's  refusal,  he  became  impetuous,  and  enforced 

demand  with  passionate  threats.    Captain  Ball 

himself  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the 

of  the  wind  and  the  waves  rendered  necessary, 

with  great  solemnity  and  without  the  least  die* 

of  temper,  called  in  reply,  '*  I  feel  confident 

I  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  I  therefore  must  not, 

[,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God !  I  will  not  leave 

!**    What  he  promised  he  performed  ;  and  after 

tfiey  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson  came  on  board 

of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ardor 

of  acknowledgement,  exclaimed — "  a  friend  in  need 

ii  m  friend  indeed  !"    At  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 

iioQ  commenced  that  firm  and  perfect  friendship 

between  those  two  great  men,  which  was  interrupted 

only  by  the  death  of  the  former.    The  pleasing  task 

«f  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that 

put  of  the  present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir 

Alexander  Ball's  opinions  of  men  and  things.  It  will 

bo  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say.  that  the  two  men, 

wbom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were  Sir 

Tbomaa  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and 

(,  when  they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion 

to  the  l<jes  of  his  arm,  he  replied,  "  who  shall 

10  stall  me  that  I  want  on  arm,  when  I  have 

right  arms  —  this  (patting  forth  his  own)  and 

WOi  and  Troubridge." 

In  Iba  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  NOe  it  waa  Laid 
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Nelson's  design,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  BaO 
should  have  led  up  the  attack.  The  former  viraa 
stranded ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general. 
With  his  characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what 
may  not  improperly  be  called)  practical  imagination, 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  every  probable 
contingency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship, 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  manage- 
ment, were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  roiled  up,  that 
they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  as  so 
many  solid  cylinders  of  wood  ;  every  railor  had  his 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  number 
were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  sole  duty  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel 
should  take  fire:  and  to  these  men  exclusively  the 
charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  committed.  It  was 
already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  action, 
and  laid  her  alongside  I'Orient.  One  particular  only 
I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable 
engagement  between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received 
from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himselfl  He  had  previously 
mode  a  combustible  preparation,  but  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected,  he  had 
purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But  just 
at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  soon 
strike  to  him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  his 
knowledge,  threw  in  the  combustible  matter ;  and 
this  it  was  that  occasi(»ied  the  tremendous  exploaioo 
of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  in- 
terruption of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it, 
has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident 
recorded  in  history.  Yet  the  incident  which  follow 
ed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  publicly  made 
known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sab> 
limity  is  of  a  different  character.  At  the  renewal  of 
the  battle.  Captain  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on 
fire  in  three  difterent  parts,  laid  her  alongside  a 
French  eighty-four:  and  a  second  longer  obstinate 
contest  began.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  having  then  al- 
together ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender, 
the  semor  lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Bali  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  hearU  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arm. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now 
ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  by  their  guns  for  a  short  time.  After  soma 
reflection.  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
taking  of  course  the  proper  precautions  to  roosa 
them  again, at  the  moment  he  tliought  requisite. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  his  ofll- 
cors,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's  crew  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  ho  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then 
roused ;  and  started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed 
it,  nx>re  like  men  out  of  an  ambnsh  than  from  sleeps 
so  coinstantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the  summons! 
They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few  minntea 
the  enemy  tarrandered ;  and  it  waa  soon  after  di^ 
cofored,  that  daring  that  interval,  and  almoit  imr 
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t>  lioi  siit>-«ru  u^m^«»r.     Th«  T/rsaer  mz!ii  »iav  band. 

■id  let'.^  vi*M*<Mt  '■X  kayw%e«i«»  6cb  sL.  iBie  »ccir 
4eaai  o^"  «-<iria.  Ii!i6»  tr>i  ^w^»»"'-ay  maeremne.     Etcc  ai 

■^rruBww.  %  f:tt«al  va^remuu  da:  flodted  s 
ligfkl  on  r.2i  m:ryi.  citaarKi  the  boon  canpscaan 
file  !i<?f»>  vi»i  T*ie  man  of  renrv :  tail  wtifa  the  oast 
frwurfal  lnrji,*r/r.  be  TKocJd  make  hs  cocBpttcr  » 
MTvyn  w  hiTV'^iil  When  the  taper  of  bm  ^ectai 
•«tn*^  *:nir,zr,ja*'j^.  it  wui  nHl  tcupxmdcd  by  »n 
cnfbmrm'-y^  itmo^ph/rre  of  ha  onm  «nd  rekindled  ai 
(he  fint  4p;,r^/4rS  of  hfht,  and  doc  tefdom  at  a  di»- 
t«nr«  whK-h  ra:yi«  it  leem  to  flauM  op  •elfreviTed. 
lb  ftr  Akian-i'^r  Bill,  the  lame  excellence  was  more 
an  aAir  ^/f  vy^i^m  :  and  he  vroold  listen  even  lo  weak 
men  9,nh  a  parieoce,  which,  in  ao  ca/eful  an  eoooo- 
lOMt  frf  tjnMr,  a!wa)-i  demanded  mf  admiratmn,  and 
ne4  aeld'^n  ^icited  1117  wonder.  It  was  one  of  ha 
foafJnM.  that  a  man  may  aorreit  what  be  cannot 
[pve :  adding  th^tt  a  wild  or  ailly  plan  had  more  than 
once,  from  the  vivkJ  aente,  and  distinct  percepcjon  of 
ita  Wly,  orc-wioned  hira  to  aee  what  on^t  to  be  done 
in  a  new  lijrhf.  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  TTjere  is, 
indeed,  a  b-ipelem  sfenlity,  a  mere  negation  of  senae 
and  thoaght,  which,  ■aggeating  neitber  diflerance  nor 


crc'-crjt-.c .  -zz^^m  3ie  :*t^<:_  %i  vm  sk 
juabetl  acae  new  a.-r-Twr:t  or  Lad  aj 
sme  xc»:n»»3D  by  a  cjSereci  rafci.  < 
TirmnetKaje  be  set  as  especsai  r»!oe-  a 
3iaBt  aaj.  Toc-trftd  she  compariv  ark-f  cc* 
tisnae.  wt>»e  ;^irKna  bai  least  r«vnb4< 
ae  tiyyir^.:  Lhens  csea  c-f  clear  *r»d  cc 
Smifies.  I>:n-vj  l***  period  of  ocr  intna 
a  week  rmwii  _n  wHjc*:  he  dtA  noc  desc 
00  aocce  piirt::!i!ir  sribjeci.  and  to  c:xe  it 
in  wrti*:^  M»jrrt  fretqoentlr  by  the  lira 
filed  ha  r^'iest.  he  woold  have  whili 
owa  thoczbt*.  arjii  ihen.  with  the  true  % 
great  mrrni.  as  free  from  ostentaDoo.  as  i 
jealocJT,  he  would  coUa^te  the  two  papei 
fence,  and  never  expressed  more  pJeasor 
iewii»:aoces  m  which  I  had  happened  1 
the  arrcmenis  and  potnts  of  new  wh 
cnrred  10  hiraseiC  with  some  additiooal  n 
had  escaped  him.  A  sin^e  new  argumc 
him  more  than  the  roost  perfect  coinodi 
as  before  stated,  the  train  of  tboaght  hai 
diffi-rent  from  his  own  and  yet  ja*t  and  1 
had  one  quaJity  of  mind,  which  I  have  \ 
uted  to  the  lale  >Ir.  Fox.  that  of  deriving 
sure  from  clear  and  powerful  reasooing 
sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  k 
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with  verscity  and  a  love  of  justice  in  the 
character.* 

oiog  in  othen  merits  which  he  himself  pos- 
,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  felt  no  jealous  apprehen- 
Df  great  talent    Unlike  those  vulgar  functiona- 
whoae  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a  truth  which 
attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself 
the  natural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitious 
pt  and  an  industrious  association  of  extrava- 
and  impracticability,  with  every  deviation 
the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
ages  used  to  designate  on  their  meagre  maps, 
greater  part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wilder- 
inhabited  by  griffins  and  chimeras.    Compe- 
ls weigh  each  system  or  project  by  its  own  argu- 
he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
amuFets  against  delusion.    He  endeavored 
talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  wha^ 
ahape  it  appeared.' and  with  whatever  imperfec- 
it  might  be  accompanied ;  but  wherever  talent 
blended  with  moral  worth,  he  sought   it  out, 
and  dierished  it    If  it  had  pleased  Providence 
e  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there 
two  points  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would 
closely  have  resembled  his  illustrious  friend. 
first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  engagements 
woold  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had  been 
that  was  possible : 

'  Nil  aetain  reptttsoa,  n  quid  fuperenet  sf radain.** 


second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the 
and  virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of 

laence,  and  created  a  band  of  heroes,  a  gradation 
of  olBcen),  strong  in  head  and  strong  in  heart,  worthy 
to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors  in 
Ame  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  se- 
toction  of  a  fit  agent  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
vma  statkmed  oflT  the  coast  of  Malta  to  intercept  the 
■applies  destined  for  the  French  garrison,  and  to 
wmlch  the  movements  of  the  French  commanders, 
•nd  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely 
betrayed  into  their  power.  Encouraged  by  the  well- 
linied  promises  of  the  English  captain,  the  Maltese 
through  all  their  casals  (or  country  towns)  and 


*  It  may  not  be  siniM  to  add,  that  th«  pleasure  rrom  ihe 
pererptioo  of  troth  was  go  well  poised  and  regulated  by  the 
equal  or  greater  delight  in  utility,  that  hii  love  of  real  accu- 
racy was  accompaaied  with  a  proportionate  dialike  of  thai 
boliow  appearance  of  it,  which  may  be  produced  by  tumi  of 
pbniae.  worda  placed  in  lielaneed  antitbeaia,  and  thiice  npi- 
ffranmaiie  points  that  pass  for  subtle  and  luminous  divtinc- 
tioua  with  ordinary  readf  rs.  but  are  moat  commonly  translaia- 
M«t  into  mere  traiMus  or  trivial ities,  \f  indeed  they  contain  any 
saaaaina  at  all.  Ilavinc  obaenred  in  aome  casual  converaaiion, 
llmt  fhooRb  there  were  doubtless  masses  of  matter  unoigan- 
laed.  I  saw  no  ground  for  aasarting  a  ma«B  of  unorganised 
wuttgr:  Sir  A.  B.  paused  and  then  aaid  to  me,  with  that 
ftanllneMi  of  manner  which  made  his  very  rebukes  gratifying, 
'"Dm  diatinetion  is  just ;  and  now  I  understand  you,  abun- 
dantly obvious ;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inventing  a 
^osxle  of  worHs  to  raatw  it  apfiear  otherwiae.**  I  traat  the 
frbttka  waa  aot  loat  on  aas. 
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themselves  commenced  the  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  storming  the  citadel  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height 
of  the  island.  Without  discipline,  without  a  military 
leader,  and  almost  without  arms,  these  brave  peasants 
succeeded,  and  destroyed  the  French  garrison  by 
throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the  trench 
of  the  citadel.  In  the  course  of  this  blockuiie.  and  oi 
the  tedious  siege  of  Vallette,  Sir  Alexander  liall  dis- 
played all  that  strength  of  character,  that  variety  uml 
versatility  of  talent  and  that  sagacity,  derived  in  pan 
from  habitual  circumspection,  but  which,  when  thi- 
occasion  demanded  it  appeared  intuitive  and  like  an 
instinct ;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one 
of  our  oldest  naval  commandera  once  told  me,  "  he 
could  never  exhaust  his  wonder."  The  citizens  of 
Vallette  were  fond  of  relating  their  astonishment  and 
that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Bali's  ship  wintering 
at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth  oi 
fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability 
of  which  the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of 
regular  supplies.  Nor  can  I  foi^et  or  remember 
without  some  portion  of  my  original  feeling,  the  so- 
lemn enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the 
sea  coombe,  where  their  father  Bai«l  (for  so  they 
commonly  called  him)  first  landed ;  and  afterwards 
pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he  fir&t  stepped 
on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  towns- 
men, who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  proofs,  that 
the  old  man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of 
the  common  feeling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alevauder 
Ball  was  at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakness 
so  frequent  in  Englishmen,  and  so  injurious  to  our 
interests  abroad,  of  despising  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualities  in  their 
vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from 
their  religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more 
of  mistaking  for  vices,  a  mere  diflerence  of  maimers 
and  customa.  But  if  ever  he  had  any  of  this  errone- 
ous feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself  from  it  by 
livmg  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  mastera  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  witnessed  their  virtues,  and  learnt  to  under- 
stand in  what  various  shapes  and  even  disguises  the 
valuable  parts  of  human  nature  may  exist  In  many 
individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanness  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped 
them  at  once  as  contemptible  and  worthless,  with  or- 
dinary Englishmen,  he  had  found  such  virtues  of  dis- 
interested patriotism,  fortitude,  and  self-denial  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England,  a  ^enfleman/y  character, 
a  gentlemanly  feeling,  very  different  even  from  that, 
which  is  the  most  like  it  the  character  of  a  well-bom 
Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
ThiM  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  fol- 
low the  law  of  their  property,  and  ara  inherited  by 
the  eldest  sons  only.  From  this  source,  uiKler  the  in 
fluenoes  of  our  constitution,  and  of  our  astonishing 
trade,  it  has  diffused  itself  in  difierent  modificaljoni 
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gftbe  gwnliwnly.  Ae 
ived  cnhbole  cf  wliieh  rhamrafir.  is  • 
to  tnBm.  On  tfie  otter  baad.  iftw 
gf  Ae  low«r  tiamm  oa  tfie  bicker, 
•Ml  fkvored  bjr  Ihii  w>wWM>ec  io  edemm.  br  iki 
of  sDf  oognnvble  ■! 
Mcfa  dMi  SMm  icMii  iod  md 
geoenl  ooBmaiuan,  aad  fiu-  anre  ttan  our  «d*- 
s,  or  natund  lenper,  hare  caitd  tfat  kan^bb- 
naii  and  wenrc  io  our  ootward  rifiannr,  wbicb  ii 
m  gtoen^  comptmued  of  Mooqf  fateiguem.  Far 
ba  k  IrooB  ae  to  &efnemlm  tbe  value  of  Ibn  feanie- 
■Mflif  feetiog :  I  faapaet  it  noder  all  in  iunai  aod  va- 
hatiai.lroaB  thaHoaagofCoiaBwoitotbegendeawn 
iafhaooa'ahiUio^fdlaij.  ItiaalwayBtbeninaMintof 
viftaa,  aod  oft wifJMia  a  aopport ;  but  it  ii  a  wreicbed 
aabacitute  for  it  In  voKl,  aa  a  anral  good,  ia  bf  oo 
saaoaio  |Mopcw«ion  toin  a^af.aaaaocialadTantaBe. 
Tbaw  rAwfrvtHmm  are  oot  iiwJcyaot;  for  to  tba 
want  of  rrHrirtkMi.  that  Ifaii  diiraiinn  of  gaotleaanhr 
foaling  —OBg  oa,  ii  Bot  tha  fwnrtfa  of  oar  aaofal 
eaUeoee.  boi  the  cOect  of  Tanooa  aoeideaial  ad 
tafaa  pfMmlmr  to  Fngtand;  to 
that  it  ia  anreaaoaable  and  oacbaritafale  to  expect  tbe 
aaae  eooaaqnencaa,  where  the 
analad  to  prednea  them ;  and,  laatlj,  to 
to  regard  the  afaamDa  of  ihia  ebameter  (which,  aa  I 
hava  before  and*  doet^  fof  the  greatw  pai^  and.  io 
the  comfDOD  apprebeoaian.  ooobhI  in  a  oetlain  frank- 
new  aikl  generuotyin  the  detail  of  aciKMi  at  decisive 
against  the  sum  total  of  pervooal  or  national  viorth  ; 
we  must,  1  am  oonvioced.  attribute  a  large  portioo  of 
that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances  has  left  the  io- 
habttants  of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated  by 
Great  Britain,  doubtful  i^hether  the  vahoot  solid  ad- 
varjtages  which  they  derived  from  our  protectioo  and 
just  govemroent,  were  not  bought  dearly  by  the 
woufids  Hiflicted  on  their  feehngs  and  prejudices,  by 
tiu$  t:f/iiU;myiuoa*  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the  En- 
glish as  ifKJividuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  re- 
foarlt  ill  Hit  rid,  will  meet,  in  the  oour^e  of  this  narra- 
tMm,  uttnu  thsn  orte  passage  tliat  will  serve  as  its 

ft  Mr<(«,  f  Vtftw. «  general  opinion  among  the  £n- 
H\utU  nt  tU*j  M't'lK'rrranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
lhoii|/hf  Ui'$  w«rll  oi  tUn  Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in 
tlifi  ttiitUiinitttim  of  Hrit/fnM.f'oncenung  their  own  supe* 
ritmty.  To  th^  innntr  fmrt  of  the  charge.  I  shall  only 
reply  st  (irtfM*rit.  that  a  rrKire  venial,  and  almost  desi- 
rabln  ffiull,  rnri  uttnrrtAy  \te  attributed  to  a  governor, 
than  tluit  of  a  strong  nitar-hment  to  the  people  whom 
he  was  sr^nt  to  govern.  The  latter  part  of  the  charge 
IS  falso.  if  we  are  to  undorsland  by  it,  that  he  did  not 
think  hii  countrymen  superior  on  the  whole  to  other 
nations  of  Kurojte  ;  but  it  is  true,  as  far  as  relates  to 
hia  be*'  he  Knglish  thought  themselves  still 

bal*  ia;  that  they  dwelt  on.  and  exag- 


Above  all,» 

BO  doubt,  that  the  Eogiiik  «i 
io  tlie  kind,  aad  thedapsei 
hi  narkad  hy  for  gicato 
of  the  GenaaModi 
and  ftwa  for  ^natnmmSmmmi 
.  than  that  of  the  French.  It  a  i 
eonDBctad  with  the  chametorof  ikeiafo 
cMiiage  of  an  Engliih  amy  (be  wmd  a 
ais  total  of  the  cmuage  whicb  tbeiad 
dies  faring  with  them  to  it,  rather  daad 
oenve  foooi  JL  ThareoHikafSr 
foeabK-  recalled  tDnyniod.  wbnl 
A  Roanan  and  an  EagUakiii 
np  tqgetbei  in  the 
the  Neapohtan  to  are,  who  had 
of  his  ooantrparen,  *'tbere  ia  bat 

egioMOt,  while  in  thoT  {pah^ 

ereiy  aoldier  baa  a  fooeofhiiw 

reqnalitiea  acareely 

piccion  of  the  ntliteiy  cfaam 

So- A  did  net  heaiiate  to  think  the  Eog 

die  oontineotal  nalioaa:  aafor  inaiaoo 

power  and  tbe  diapoaitiao  to  endure 

the  friendly  temper  Beeeaaary.  when  1 

ent  natiooa  are  to  act  in  cxnoect;  in  tl 

to  tbe  regnlationa  of  their  oonmandiB 

I  specting  the  treatreent  of  tbe  inhabitu 

tries  throogh  which  they  are  marehing 

many  other  poiott,  not  immediately  c 

their  oondact  in  tbe  6eld  ;  and.  above 

and  temperance.     During  the  riece  of 

daily  during  the  sore  distress  to  whicl 

'  were  for  some  time  exposed  frcnn  the  f 

,  sion.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  an  amp 

I  of  observing  and  weighing  the  separ 

I  demerits  of  the  native,  and  of  the  £ 

'  and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sii 

;  campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  ofience 

;  I  should  say,  that  before  the  walls  ' 

I  well  as  in  the  plains  of  Gallicia,  an  r 

.  mander  might,  with  too  great    propHi 

'  dressed  the  Elngli&h  soldiery  in  the  w< 

Dramatist — 

Will  you  ftill  owe  your  Tirtu«  lo  your  1 
And  only  then  think  nobly  when  y'  src 
Doih  fudder  keep  you  hooe»t  ?  Are  yc 
When  out  of  flesh  ?  Aod  think  yoa  *t  < 
or  vile  and  ignominious  aciionH,  ihst 
Y'  are  lean  and  out  of  iikinr  7 

CARTWRIGHT-S  L, 

From  the  first  insurrectionary  mov 
final  departure  of  the  French  from  the 
the  civil  and  military  powers  and  the 
Island,  save  Vallette,  were  in  the  bam 
santry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  cai 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the 
house  at  Civita  Vecchia  belonging  to  a 
abandoned  traitor,  the  creature  and  h 
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P^Bueh.    In  no  imlance  did  they  injure,  imull,  or 
plniMUr,  tny  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or  employ 
■van  the  appearance  of  Ibrce  toward  them,  except  in 
eoUeciion  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houaee 
giirden«,  in  order  to  supply  thcnuelvea  with  buU 
:  aod  thin  very  appearance  was  aflninied  from 
gmcrouB  wiith  to  shelter  the  noblen  from  the  re- 
of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  cflbrti 
tbe   pemantry  prove  unfucceasful.    At  the  dire 
of  famine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed 
force  their  way  to  the  ovens,  in  which  the  bread 
the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and  were  clamor- 
I  Ihal  an  equal  divuioii  stiould  be  made.    I  men* 
this  unpleoMint  circumstance,  because  it  bruughl 
pioof  the  firmnea  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  rhur< 
r,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  generous  disregard 
danger  and  persunal  responsibility,  where  the  slo- 
or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happiness. 
an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  in\'olved ; 
because  his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced, 
his  general  habits  of  circumspection  and  delibe- 
were  the  muU  of  wisdom  and  complete  self- 
and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  consti- 
lly  timorous  and  hesitating.    He  was  silling 
table  with  the  principal  Bntish  oflicers,  when  a 
general  addreowd  him  in  strong  and  violent 
oanoeming  this  outrage  of  the  Maltese,  re- 
ling  him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  oom- 
iiifluenre  in  the  present  case,  or  the  conse- 
must  be  taken.    "  What,"  replied  Sir  Alex- 
Ball,  "  would  jrou  have  us  do  f    Would  you  . 
us  threaten  death  to  men  dying  with  (amine  1  ^ 
you  BQppiise  that  the  liaxard  of  being  shot  will 
migh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
Mnaaty  f    Does  not  the  ext^mity  of  hunircr  take 
•my  all  difference  between  men  and  animaU  f  and 
■  il  not  as  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a 
body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of  fami»hed 
wolves  f     No,  general.  I  will  not  degrade  mynelf  or 
;«  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massn- 
MorcTeflrciual  means  must  be  taken."    With 
words  ho  nme  and  left  the  room,  and  havini: 
oonsulled  with  Sir  Thomas  Tnnibridge,  ho  de-  , 
linetl  at  his  own  rink  on  a  stop,  which  the  ex- 
Imne  necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  niiMliirt 
of  the  Neapiiliinii  court  amply  justified.     Kor  this 
eoart.  thuiieh  tcrnir-slrn'ken  by  the  FriMirh.  whm  Mill 
actimtpd  by  hatreil  ki  the  r.iitzlihh.  and  a  jealoUKyr  of  , 
Iheir  («iwer  in  the   .MtMlit4>rran<-aii :  and  thin  in  wi 
oftmnge  and  seriiiclGiW  a  manner,  that  we  miiNl  join 
the  eilremeN  of  inihecility  and  treachery  in  the  wimc 
cmbinel,  in  order  li»  finil  it  oomprehciiiiihlc.*    Tlidii^h 

*  |i  rannitl  \k  rfniihiml.  ihit  ili^  wivfrvi^n  ImiiiH-ir  wna  k*  |ii 
in  •  alata  firdi-liianin.  Htith  hi«  unilrrilBiiilinr  bimI  hi»  mur:tl 
pnDCipl^  are  far  bi*i(rr  than  ruuM  rr-iMmnblf  Ik>  rxiwriitl 
AoHi  iIm  inraranuM  nrnde  nf  Iim  tvlucalMin  ;  if  imiifil  Iht!  tv>- 
tcouilie  prrrlu«iiin  uf  all  kn-iwMcn.  snil  the  unrr«iir:iin«i1 
indulfMMv  or  hin  imnnini.  iiilnpUcI  by  tho  £<panifh  rmirl  for 
ihfB  s>^tp*me9  of  |ir«*«rrvinc  him  rirpi'nili'ni,  ran  be  ralli'il  by 
tka  aains  of  eduraima.  ( if  Um  uthvr  mflnrnrinf  prwini  in 
lk«  N««P>ili<aii  fiiverniih'nt,  Mr.  I^tkie  hsi  civrn  U4  a  iriM 
■■i  livrly  aeniMinr.  it  will  Iw  crcitljr  tii  ih<*  ailvin(qi=i<  uTihi- 
pf^artit  nirrmhiin.  if  Iht-  rr.ii1*r  ihnuM  hi\f  prrvtuualy  |m>- 
Mr.  I^kie*»  pamphl**!  us  thr  fntc  iir.*<irily  ihr  f.irii 
i  I  lUI  bars  eccssioH  to  nieaiiuD  hcrcaftcc  will  rwipro- 
Ww« 


the  very  existence  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  nation, 
depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British  support , 
though  the  royal  braUy  owed  their  penonal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and 
their  rank,  but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  family,  wera  interwoven  with  our 
success;  yet  with  an  infatuation  scarcely  credible, 
the  must  afii-cting  representations  of  the  distress  of 
the  besiegeni,  and  of  the  utter  insecunty  of  Sicily  if 
the  French  remoincd  possessors  of  Malta,  were 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  tlie  urgent  remonstrances 
fijr  the  permission  of  importing  com  from  Messina, 
were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding 
all  supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  senior 
lieutenant,  and  gave  him  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  port  of  Messina,  and  there  to  seise  and 
bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with  com, 
of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  hod  received 
accurate  information.  These  onlera  were  executed 
without  delay,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the 
ship  ownera  and  proprietors ;  tlie  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure waited  in  calmness  for  the  consp«ioences  that 
might  result  to  himself  penonally.  But  not  a  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Na{>leii.  The  sole  result  was.  that  tlie  governor  of 
Malta  became  an  especial  objoctof  iu  hatred,  its  fear, 
and  its  respect. 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth 
int<i  constant  activity  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  vir- 
tupM  rif  a  commanding  mind;  virtues  of  no  show  or 
splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  infal- 
lible charnctoristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most 
uno<]iiivural  duipla>*s  of  enterjirise  and  active  daring. 
S4<nrrcly  a  tiny  {laMed.  in  which  Sir  Alexaihler  Ball's 
polience,  fbrheorance,  and  inflexible  constancy  were 
iHit  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had  not  only  to  re- 
move the  misundorstaiulings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  theniseUes.  and  to  organize  their  elKirls;  he 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  un- 
thankful t:uik  of  counteracting  the  wcarineM.  discon- 
tent, and  dff'iiDiidciR-y  of  his  uwn  criuiitrymcii — a  task 
howi'ver,  whi<-h  ho  ncconiplisheil  by  mniiaKemfnt 
and  niitlrcHi.  and  an  altcrnatii>n  of  real  firninfl-ns  with 
npiMirent  yiddini;.  Diiriiii;  inniiy  nKinllw  he  remain- 
til  the  only  I-'nclixliiniiii  whodiil  nut  think  the  siege 
hi>iM-Icr=H  mid  the  nhji-rt  wurthh-ss.  He  nOen  s^ioke 
of  the  lin)i>  ill  wliirh  hi*  rr^iiliil  at  tliP  (-(Hiiitry-seat 
I  if  the  urand  in:iiiU>r  ut  St.  .Xiitiiiiiii.  four  miles  from 
\  ullr>tlt',  n:*  (NThii|>i  the  iixM  tr>'iiiif  \^n*n\  id  his  life. 
F«ir  HHni-  wf-fk-*  C'aptuin  \i\iiiii  wa*  hi*  siile  Fng- 
luh  f-oni|iniiiiiii.  iif  whfim,  ih  Iiik  (eirtiirr  in  anxiety, 
he  alv\ii>!<oxpn-K«i-il  hiMiM-lfwilhiilKM  iii>iiate<-iilc>em. 
Sir  AU'xiindrr  IfctllV  pn*M«ni€.'  wu«  alMilntcly  nece* 
Mirv  to  the  .MiiltfHf,  uliii.  iii'iiisinnii-d  ii>  U*  lEnvtfroed 
hv  him,  lH'i*iiiiM'  ini  :i|ei>)lp  nl  iit'iiii^  in  fimri'rt  with- 
I  Hit  liiM  ininifdiiiii-  iiilliioiirr.    In  ihr  uut-liurvt  of  popu- 


rnlly  riiiifirm  ami  Ih'  rnnfinnf i|  !i>'  ihr  Jurunii-nii  furniihad  ia 
that  iiiii«t  iiiliii'-tiiic  wnrk  .  in  wlnrti  I  r»v  l>iit  onr  b!vmiih 
iil'iniliiirinnrc.  n.trnily.  dial  tin'  buihur  appfnra  liMi  frrqueotly 
to  riin«idrr  juktire  sad  inia  pulicr  ss  cspsbls  of  bsiog  cot- 
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lar  eniotion,  the  iropulae,  which  produces  an  inBurrec- 
tkm,  is  for  a  brief  while  its  sufficient  pilot :  the  at- 
traction constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the  common  pro- 
vocation, supplying  an  immediate  object,  not  only 
unites,  but  directs,  the  multitude.  But  this  first  im- 
pulse had  passed  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
the  one  individual  who  possessed  the  general  confi- 
dence. On  him  they  relied  with  implicit  faith :  and 
even  aAer  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Brit> 
ish  government  and  protection,  it  was  still  remarka- 
ble with  what  child-like  helplessness  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  him,  even  in  their  private 
concerns.  It  seemed  as  if  they  thought  him  made  on 
purpose  to  think  for  them  all.  Yet  his  situation  at  St 
Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril:  and  ho  attributed  his 
preeervation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun 
to  prey  on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  and 
which  rendered  them  unenterprising  and  almost  pas- 
sive, aided  by  the  dread  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into  small 
fields,  scarcely  larger  than  a  cottage-garden,  and  each 
of  these  little  squares  of  land  enclosed  with  substan- 
tial stone  walls ;  these  too  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  fields  perfectly  level,  rising  in  tiers  above 
each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
island  was  an  effective  fortification  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  annoyance  and  offensive  warfare.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball  exerted  himself  sueeessfuily  in  procuring 
information  respecting  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
the  Sfnes  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth 
his  own  most  confidential  agents.  He  had  already 
given  splendid  proofii  that  he  could  out-fight  them ; 
but  here,  and  in  liis  aAer  diplomatic  intercourse  pre- 
vious to  the  recommencement  of  the  >var,  he  likewise 
out-wittcd  them.  lie  once  told  inc  with  a  smile,  as 
we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  oflaying  wagers, 
that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 
p)er8everance  in  the  aici^o  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
several  valuable  l)ets  of  his  own,  he  well  knowing 
at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  himself  alone 
posseKsod,  that  he  Bhould  certainly  lose  them.  Yet 
this  artifice  had  a  considerable  cfTocl  in  susjwnding 
the  impjitience  of  the  oflicers,  and  in  supplying  tojucs 
for  dispute  and  conversation.  At  length,  however, 
the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  these  wagers,  led  the  great  harlx)r  on 
the  21lh  of  August,  1800,  with  a  f>arl  of  the  garrison  : 
and  one  of  them  sixjn  })ecame  a  prize  to  the  Enghs-h. 
Sir  Alexander  Ikill  related  to  me  the  circumstances 
which  oc(  asioncd  the  escape  of  the  other ;  but  1  do 
not  recollect  them  with  suflicient  accuracy  to  dare 
repeat  them  in  this  place.  On  the  ir)ih  of  September 
following,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  aOer  a 
bUckade  (jf  two  years  the  Enulish  obtained  f)Ossos8ion 
of  Vallette,  and  remained  masters  of  the  whole  island 
and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  ofTenco,  but  more  anxious  to 
communicate  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  1 
find  myself  under  the  moral  obliiration  of  remonstrat- 
mg  against  the  silence  concerning  Sir  Alexander  Ball's 
services  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  others.    More  than 


once  has  the  latter  roused  my  indignatioa  in  ihs  » 
ported  speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons;  aadttli 
the  former,  I  need  only  state  that  in  Rces's  Cyck|» 
dia  there  is  an  historical  article  of  considerable  ktfjk 
under  the  word  Malta,  in   which  Sir  Alexaoder'i 
name  does  not  once  occur !     During  a  reaidencc  4 
eighteen  UMHiths  in  that  island,  I  poasesasd  and  i\iit 
ed  mjrself  of  the  best  posaible  means  of  informaiiak 
not  only  from  eye-wimesaea,  but  likewise  fnm  tk 
principal  agents  themselvea.     And  I  now  thos  psk 
licly  and  unequivocally  assert,  that  to  Sir  A.  BsUpi- 
eminently — and  if  I  had  said,  to  Sir  A.  Ball  oIok,  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  under  such  circQBBisDeH 
would  bear  me  out — the  capture  and  the  pcesenstiai 
of  Malta  was  owing,  with  every  bleaaing  that  a  pon* 
erful  mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  cmifer  on  in  dodb 
and  grateful  inhabitants.     With  a  aimilar  pam  I  p» 
ceed  to  avow  my  scntimenta  on  this  capitulaliaabj 
which  Malta  was  delivered  up  to  hia  Britaaniciiir 
josty  and  allies,  without  the  least  mentioa  made  of  ik 
Maltese.    With  a  warmth  honorable  both  lo  his  besri 
and  his  heart.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  pleaded,  as  ooc  leas 
point  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  justice,  that  lb 
Maltese,  by  some  representatives,  should  be  made  t 
party  in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  subscriber  uifai 
signature.    They  had  never  been  the  slaves  or  te 
property  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  but  freemen  tai 
the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  the  ani 
and  miUtary  government  of  which,  under  certain  i» 
strictions,  had  been  vested  in  that  order;  yet  checks^ 
by  the  rights  and  infiuencea  of  the  cleigy  and  the  ai- 
tive  nobility,  and  by  the  customs  and  ancient  lam  of 
the  island.    This  trust  the  knighta  had,  with  lb 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate  perjury.  1» 
trayed  and  abandoned.    The  right  of  go\  eroment  c4 
course  reverted  to  the  landed    propriet*irs  q;iJ  c-? 
clergy.     Animated  by  a  just  sense  ut  this  riiiht.  ijf 
Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  accord,  had  cu!ii«=:«:- 
ed  lor  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had  i^-^it 
bravely,  and  endured  ^latiently-     Without  undtnfti.- 
ing  the  military  assistance  afterwards  funiL'ii.cd  ti 
Great  Britain  (though  how  scanty  thi>  was  bclorc  U:t 
arrival  of  General  Pigot  is  well  known.)  it  renia:L^: 
undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had   taken  the  c.rvuM 
share  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the  pri\ai.H>;te  cl- 
seijuent  on  the  siege ;  and  that  had  not  the  ^n  .iu> 
virtues  and  the  most  exemplar)*  lidi-lity  lit-en  un::"!: 
ly  displayed  by  them,  the  Kfigli>li  trmips   ihtv  (.■■::i- 
ing  more  numerous  than  they  had  iH't-n  tt^r  the  -vil- 
er part  of  the  two  years)  coulcl   not  jx«sil)Iy  ha\r  :r- 
mained  before  the  fortifications  of  \  allette,  dtlii.:*-- 
as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garri.'J'in.  that  ^a:.' , 
outnumbered  the  British  besiegers.     Stiil  if-vs.  i  ...: 
there  have  been  the  least  hopt  of  nliiinate  >u>Af^ 
as  if  any  i)art  of  the   Malt<•^e    |»easaiiir\'  haJ  :*^i 
friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  iuditrerent.  it  I'l*-.  t«»C 
not  all  indeed  l)een  mr^t  zealous  and  fM-rscvcr.nf  ^ 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  would  have  been  aa 
practicable  no  to  blockade  that  i.«<lrtnti  as  to  have  ;* 
eluded  the  arrival  of  supplies.     If  the  su'jzt  li;ni  -.rj- 
ved  unsucce5>j>ful,  the  Maltese  wore  well  aw.in*  ihi 
they  should  Iw  exjxuxed  to  all  the  h«>rn»r>:  wiui^  ^! 
vengo  and  wounded  pride  cotdd  dictate  to  an  uiiprfr 
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ind  sanguinary  soldiery ;  and  now 
rowned  their  efibrts,  is  this  to  be 
their  own  allies  are  to  bargain  for 
fnch  as  for  a  herd  of  slaves,  whom 
ifbre  purchased  from  a  former  pro* 
urged,  that  there  is  no  established 
lalta,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that 

population  of  the  island  there  is 
Lient?  and  thus  that  the  chief  incon- 
n  established  authority  is  to  obvi- 
moved  by  the  admitted  fact  of  their 
have  they  not  a  bishop,  and  a  dig- 
'  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
mcs  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
^.  supported  by  the  unanimous  suf^ 
itants,  have  a  rightful  claim  to  be 
Bpresentatives  ?  Will  it  not  be  of- 
twered,  that  the  main  difierence  be- 
and  English  injustice  rests  in  this 
be  French  seized  on  the  Maltese 
ous  pretences  of  friendship,  while 
ed  possession  of  the  island  by  means 
romises,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
ed  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
n policy  of  refusing  the  signature  on 
[altese  was  equally  evident :  since 
1  answer  no  one  purpose  but  that 
r  affections  by  a  wanton  insult  to 
)r  the  Maltese  were  not  only  ready 
eager  to  place  themselves  at  the 
British  protection,  to  take  the  oatha 
cts  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  ac- 
sland  to  belong  to  it  These  repre- 
er.  were  over-ruled :  and  I  dare  af- 
1  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  this  instance  added  to  the  im- 
d  been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca, 
id  was  oAen  referred  to  by  men  of 
7,  who  have  more  than  once  said  to 
I  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  con- 

and  security  of  our  commerce,  are 
sings:  but  who  can  rely  on  their 
hat  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 
)al  as  partisans  of  England,  when- 
ts  plans  to  deliver  us  back  to  our 
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:  ordnance,  thoogh  it  winds, 
fay.    Straight  forward  goes 
I ;  and  itraieht  the  fearrul  path 
.    Direct  it  fliei  and  rapid, 
ay  reach,  and  thatterinff  what  it  reaches, 
the  haman  b«ing  traveli, 
tnsing  comet  and   goes,  doth  follow 
ihe  vallcj*!  playful  windings, 
;orn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
boundi  of  property  \ 

There  exiata 

warrior*!  excellence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 


Captain  Ball's  Mrvices  in  Malta  were  honored 
with  his  sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  m  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  Dundas,  and  with  a  baron- 
etcy. A  thousand  potuds  *  were  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  ap- 
plause of  his  king  and  his  country.  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  found  in  the  feelings  and  faithful  affection  of 
the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  in  reveren- 
tial gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in  public,  was  the  ut- 
terance of  a  deep  feeling,  and  in  no  wise  the  mere 
ebullition  of  animal  sensibility ;  which  is  not  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Maltese  character.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who 
has  witnessed  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of 
the  favorite  saints,  both  at  Vallette  and  at  Messina  or 
Palermo,  and  who  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  apathy,  or  at  least  the 
perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese,  and  the  fanatical 
agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among  the  lat- 
ter each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  bis 
body,  like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  mad- 
ly from  one  barred  outlet  to  another ;  while  the  for- 
mer might  suggest  the  sus^cion,  that  their  bodies 
were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same  slumber 
with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  de- 
liverance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts, 
and  intertwined  with  their  most  impassioned  recol- 
lections, personal  and  patriotic.  To  Sir  Alexander 
Bali  exclusively  the  Maltese  themselves  attributed 
their  emancipation:  on  him  too  they  rested  their 
hopes  of  the  future.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
Vallette,  the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  stopped  and  remained  un- 
covered till  he  had  passed :  the  very  clamors  of  the 
market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance,  and  then 
exchanged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  aA 
ter  the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  one 
of  their  casals,t  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road 


*  I  icarce  know  whether  it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  this 
ram  reroaim^d  undemanded  till  the  tpriog  of  the  year  1805 : 
at  which  time  the  writer  of  these  sketches,  during  an  exami- 
nation of  the  treasury  accounts,  observed  the  circurostanes 
and  Doiiced  it  to  the  Governor,  who  bad  raffered  it  to  escape 
altogether  from  his  memory,  for  the  latter  yeara  at  least 
The  value  attached  to  the  present  by  the  receiver,  must  have 
depended  on  his  construction  of  its  purpose  and  meaning : 
for  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  tho  sum  was  not  a  motely 
of  what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  from  bis  private  fortune 
during  the  blockade.  'His  immediate  appointment  to  the 
government  of  the  island,  so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  the 
Maltese,  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  less  questionable 
proof  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as  they  were  graciously  accepted  by  his  sovereign.  But 
this  was  withhold  as  long  as  it  remained  possible  to  doubt, 
whether  great  talents,  joined  to  local  experience,  and  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  might  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  person  entrusted  with  that  government 
Crimen  ingrali  animi  quod  magnw  Ingeniis  baud  raro  objici- 
tur,  sRpius  nil  aliud  est  qnam  perspioacia  qusedam  t»  eaiMom 
beneficii  collaU. See  WALLENSTEIN,  Part  I. 

t  It  was  the  Governor's  custom  to  visit  every  cafsl  through- 
out the  island  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  sum- 
mer ;  and  during  my  residence  there,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  bis  constant,  and  moat  often,  his  only  eompsnioo, 
in  these  ridea;  to  which  I  own  some  of  the  happiest  sad 
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dencp,  but  the  wumen  and  children,  with  such  of  the 
men  who  were  not  nt  labor  in  their  fields,  fell  into 
rankn,  and  foIlowe<],  or  preceded  him,  ringing  the 
Mallei>o  w>ng  wliich  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and 
which  was  scarcely  lem  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 


between  Vallette  and  St.  Antonio,  his  summer  rest-    likewise  for  believing,  that  his  wise  and  pathjao 

presentations  prevented  Malta  from  being  raac«  ii 
seat  and  pretext  for  a  numerous  civil  estabiahaefi 
in  hapless  imitation  of  Corsica.  Ceylon,  and  the  Cm 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  at  least  gene  rally  tcdgik, 
that  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  ibe  mcisrf 
of  Malta  and  CSoza,  than  Gud  save  the  King  to  to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  as  g?ven»r.  «d 
Bntuiis.  When  he  urnt  to  the  patt  through  the  citif, '  a  salar)-  of  10,1100/.  a  year ;  and  to  reside  ia  EiuLiai 
the  If  nuns  men  refrained  talking ;  and  the  a^ied  arote  '  while  one  of  his  countrymen  waa  to  be  the  lieLSeca 
and  a'oitd  up.  When  the  rar  hetird,  thtn  it  blefscd  governor,  at  5000/.  a  year;  to  which  were  added i 
him ;  attd  when  the  ette  sair  Arm,  it  gate  witnenf  to  long  et  cetera  of  other  offices  and  places  of  pnpte- 
hiin:  ht cause  he  dtlirtn-fd  the  poor  that  crird,  and  the  tional  emolument  This  threatened  appendix  loui 
falheriiss,  and  these  thit  had  none,  to  hrlp  then.  The  state  calendar  may  have  existed  only  in  the  iiiispit> 
l^cssine  of  them  that  were  rcadii  to  perish  came  ufton  tioiisofthe  reporters,  yet  inspired  sooienoeafytpp» 
him  :  and  he  cauifcd  the  iciduw's  hfarl  to  fing  fur  jot/.  henHJons  in  the  minds  of  many  well-uithen  to  ac 
These  feclitigs  were  aflerwanU  amply  jiisunetj  by  Maltese,  who  knew  that — for  a  foreign  settlenesic 
his  ail  ministration  of  the  government ;  and  the  very  least,  and  one  too  poaessing  in  all  the  ran^  be 
accenses  of  their  gratitude  on  thoir  lint  deliverance  functions  of  society  an  ample  popolation  of  in  ao- 
proved.  in  the  end,  only  to  he  ackiiDwledgments  an-  '  such  a  stately  and  wide-branching  tree  of  pa&m^ 
tedated.  For  some  time  afler  the  departure  of  the  though  delightful  to  the  individuals  who  are  to  puxi 
French,  the  distress  was  so  general  and  so  severe,  its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  maochiDc^  ■> 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  became  wholemme  and  corrosive  dews  on  the  multitodcav 
mendicants,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thonmghfares  are  at  rest  beneath  its  shade.  It  need  not  howcTC 
of  Vallette  still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  A7x  Man-  be  doubted,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exen  ta- 
^lare  Stairs."  fnvn  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as-  j  self  to  preclude  any  such  intention,  by  statmz  tac 
sail  the  ean  of  passengers  with  cries  of  "nix  man-  evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  injustice  oiat 
giare,"  or  •■  nothing  to  eat,"  the  former  word  nix  being  :  plan,  as  well  as  its  uner  inutility,  in  the  case  of  Maa 
the  low  German  pronunciation  ntnichts.  nothing.  By  I  With  the  exception  of  the  governor,  and  of  tbe  pcbic 
what  means  it  was  introduced  into  Malta.  I  know  not;  secretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  should  be  » 
but  it  became  the  ctimmoii  vehicle  bi>ih  of  solicita-  tives  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  appointed  by  the  BritK 
tion  and  refusal,  the  .Maltese  thinking  it  an  Knglish  '  government,  there  was  no  civil  oflice  that  could  Is 


uiml.  and  the  F.ngliiih  supposinz  it  to  l>e  Maltese.  I 
oOen  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil 
day  gone  by,  when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite 


of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island  which  «a 
not  already  filled  by  the  natives  and  the  funciioQict 
which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.  Thecia- 


nakod.  as  is  the  custom  of  that  climate,  and  each  .  ber  of  inhabitants  (he  would  state'  wa?  ;r>ix.'>4 

with  a  jiair  of  gold  car-rini:?«  in  lis  ctirs,  and  all  fat  comi»arcd  with  the  e^Tcnt  ot"  the  islaci.'.  !l;'.'-.|:-i  ;"-r 

ond  N-aulitully  pn^jniriioiu'd.  w-niM  si:i!.li'nly  leave  the  lea r  of  the  Mi»ors  imc-t-mrth  nf  ir*  *-;r:.i;e  :i: 

lh»'ir  p!.iy.  and.  lo'»kni£»  dmhiI  to^oothHl  ilu-ir  parent?  romainod  un|M*oplod  and  iinL-nliivaici.     T.-  -U'r--; 

wcri'  niit  in  siirht.  clianno  tlioir  sfiniifs  nf  merriment  thorolitrc.  the  mulJle  and  lower  cln-s^n*--!' •'.-'.  ;. .;  r^ 

for  •'  Mr  m'l'tjrirt  !"  nwkwanllv  iiititatini:  the  plain-  as  they  had  Ikvii  acouslomfd  IuIk>Ii].  \vi/i;'.d  S"ir:*. 

tivo  inuva  ol'  mendirani-y ;  whilo  tho  wlnte  teeth  in  while  the  platen  held  by  the  n<>bl!i(y.  wi?ro.  !' r  ■-*: 

their  link*  swartfiy  laces  -jave  a  sjilrndor  to  ihe  happy  greater  jxirt.  such  as  none  but  n:itivc$  c  n.'A  j*  r.T 

and  runli'S'.ini:  laui:li.  with  \\Im«  li  tin-y  received  the  the  duties  of.     lly  any  innDvaiiim  \vc  !*?.  -r.lvi  if'* 

C'lOtMinmorrd   relnike  or  rer«i>al,  and  ran  back  lo  the  hifrher  cla.<wcs  and  ahrnate  the  atfiu  ti-rs  i :  :.- 

-  I  ~ 

thfir  former  fi^irt.  ■  not  unlv  willuMit  anv  imnciuablo  admiitr\::e  bA  •*:: 

In    the  inioriin    between  the  rapilnlation  of  the  liie  rertainty  of  Croat  li^>.     Wore   Krji:l>'i:r;f:. '.   -■' 

Frenrh  carris-m  and  Sir  Alexanilrr  IJailV  apptant-  employed,  the  salaries  must  Iv  incre.'i^t.i  :-.i.r:" !: 

ment  as  hi-*  Majtsty's  ci\il  (•ommi>sii.ini-r  lor  Malta,  and  would  yet  bt^  scarcely  worth  ac.i:f:.:.irn  ^  ; .-»'.:  " 

his  zeal  n»r  the  Milttse  was  neither  sMsppudod  nor  un-  hiiiher  otrioe*  puih  Jis  those  of  the  v'.\  i!  n:.d  cr  t  'i 

pnKJiji-tive  of  irnjiortanl  l.ienent-.    Ho  was  enabled  to  judce:*.  the  salaries  must  l>e  ar.irniex-.'.c-.i   i:. 'r^:-  ".- 

rem-jve  many  projuilices  and  misiinderstandiiicrs:  and  ten-lold.    For.  croaily  ti^  the  cre«lit  df  ri'ioir  ;i  iirr.x' 

to  per>on'«  of  n  »  imonsiderablo  miluenre  eave  jujater  and  m-md  charaoter.  the  Maltose  i:ori!r\  <<.*':■:'.  :  '.'-.- 

notidriH  of  thf  true  imi>nrtan«'0  ol"  ihi- island  to  (ireat  places   as    hoiionl'le   di-tinrtii-ns.   ul;-.  «j    er.  :»-■•. 

Britain,     lie  di-splayod  the  maenitudt-of  the  trade  of  them  to  their  follow-coutHr>nieii.  and   at  ::.e  -■^: 

the  Meililrrrant'an  in  it.s  existing  st.ato:-liov\ed  the  im-  iirm»  ren»!cr«'d  the  yi»ke  of  the  unlor  f-iriiov-.-.;  f* 

meTi-sr' extent  to  which  it  migfil  Me  carrinl.  and  the  criovous  an«I   pnilinii.     With   the    rxi  oj-'i-Ti  ■  r' ::: 

fiiilloivness  of  the  opmion.  thiil   tin?  tr.ide  w:ls  at-  Maltese  secretarj-.  \\h»«i«e  sitiiaii.-ii  wos  oi.c  o!"  r--* 

tacho.l  fo  the  south  of  I'ranie  by  any  natunil  or  in-  ^nt  laN»r.  and  who  at  the  same  time   iKrl'irni<i  ■' 

dissiiluble  lK»n«l  of  (unncoiion.     I   have*  some  rea.<on  duties  of  law»*«>nnselli^r  to  the  eov«^rnr.i»"rjt.  :\.c  *■:' 

_    -    _  ^j.j  5:;;i|.,ri,.q  .<i<arce)v  exi'oedeii  liK^^  a  \oir.  rind  \M?i 

most  m«(ructivi>  hour*  ^'f  my  liJ^.    hi  ih^  p«»or»il  houm'  (if  .    .,i     ,...v  :  ..,,    i-  .i,,<'.«>..  i».^  :.i  ^-^^Z    i  ^-.  ■ 

..^         .  1  .    .         1  ,  .  Ixirelv  suiluicnt  lo  uotrav  ttie  inorcn^i  I  fx;x !.**:?.• 

the   niii»t  di-rtJint  rns\l  two  rule  pMintinL'^  wstc  iiiir<»  lo  bo  >  "    j  i  i 

found-  ApiruirtofthcVirfinand  CJiiM ;  and  a  iHjrirail  uf  the  functionaries  lor  on  addilionnl  cciui^og,.  ,.-.:• 

Bii  Alezaoder  Uall.  |  of  more  imposing  appearance.    Besides,  it  wa«  c>l'x 
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pattance  that  the  penon  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
fBTenmieDt,  dioold  be  looked  up  to  by  the  natives, 
and  poMoi  the  means  of  diitinguiBhuig  and  reward- 
ing thoae  who  had  been  most  fiuthful  and  zealous  in 
Amr  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their 
Anner  tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to 
be  conferred  would  give  consklerable  influence  to 
his  Majesty's  civil  representative,  while  the  trifling 
•mount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each  precluded 
•U  temptation  of  abusing  it 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable, 
mge  that  the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which 
were  most  intelligible  to  the  English  public,  and  best 
fitted  to  render  our  retenticHi  of  the  island  popular, 
most  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth,  though 
finally  they  would  become  greet,  and  of  an  extent 
not  to  be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
was  highly  desirable,  that  the  possession  should  be, 
and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inexpensive.  After  the 
British  Government  had  made  one  advance  (or  a 
aiock  of  com  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  be- 
Ibre-hand,  the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain 
need  not  exceed  25,  or  at  roost  30,0002.  annually ;  ex- 
dnding  of  course  the  expenditure  connected  with  her 
own  military  and  navy,  and  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
catioos,  which  latter  expense  ought  to  be  much  less 
than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and 
admirable  quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more 
might  safely  be  promised  on  the  assumption,  that  a 
wise  and  generous  system  of  policy  were  adopted  and 
persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the  Maltese  com- 
tmde  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in 
the  operations  of  political  economy,  was  not  more 
necessary  than  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce  of  the  island  itself 
barely  sufHces  for  one-fourth  of  its  inhalntantR,  al- 
though fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of 
their  nourishment.  Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta, 
and  its  equi-distance  from  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa, 
gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  im- 
posed on  its  government,  whether  native  or  depend- 
ent, the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as 
a  single  garrison,  the  provisioning  of  which  could  not 
be  trusted  to  the  casualties  of  ordinary  commerce. 
What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  ii^urious.  Thus 
in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an  average 
than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbery :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  com  trade  in  Sicily  impover- 
ishes the  inhabitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a 
state  of  barbsrism.  But  the  point  in  question  is  the 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  Whether  the  osonopoly  be 
good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  troe,  that  in  this  es- 
tablished usage,  and  in  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the 
incnltivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without 
the  jesst  oppre8si<m  might  render  the  civil  govem- 
ment  in  Vallette  independent  of  the  Treasiuy  at 
nome,  finally  taking  upon  itself  even  the  repair  of  Uie 
fiMtifications,  and  thus  realixe  one  instance  of  an  im- 
portant possession  that  cost  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to 
36 


frustrate  the  patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and 
all  the  zealous  efibrts  of  their  disinterested  fnend. 
So(Mi  after  the  war  had  for  the  first  time  become  in- 
disputably just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large  and 
a  minority  of  independent  senators,  incapable,  as  it 
might  seem,  of  translating  their  fimatical  ann-jacobio- 
ism  into  a  well-grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned, 
anti-Galliconiiro,  grew  impatient  lor  peace,  or  rather 
for  a  name,  under  which  the  most  terrific  of  all  war 
would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Our  con- 
duct was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  having  jHoceeded  half  way  on  his  jour- 
ney, procured  a  short  rest  for  himself  by  getting  up 
behind  a  chaise  which  was  going  the  contrary  road. 
In  the  strange  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which  we  neither 
recognized  our  former  relations  with  France  or  with 
the  other  European  powers,  nor  formed  any  new 
ones,  the  compromise  concerning  Malta  formed  the 
prominent  feature :  and  its  nominal  re-delivery  to  the 
Order  of  St  John  was  authorized  in  the  mind  of  the 
people,  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worthlessness 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  one  that  must  oflen  sadden  a 
reflective  and  philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moral 
considerations  weigh  even  with  the  noblest  nations, 
how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  national  honor,  unless  when  the  public 
mind  ii  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cheer- 
ful or  vehement  passions,  indignation  or  avaricious 
hope.  In  the  whole  class  of  human  infirmities  there 
is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  appeals  to  prudenct 
and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dictates, 
as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in 
hope  is  an  overmatch  for  the  noblest  managed  by 
despondence :  in  both  cases  an  unnatural  conjunction 
that  recalls  the  old  fable  of  Love  and  Death,  taking 
each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake.  When 
islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance 
upon  British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and 
proprietors  abandoned  to  the  resentment  which  we 
had  tempted  them  to  provoke,  what  wonder,  if  the 
opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  England  as  to 
France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  of  war 
is  played :  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
acknowledged  difference  between  the  two  govern- 
ments during  possession,  yet  the  protection  of  France 
is  nx>re  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure  ? 
for  what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca 
referred  to,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (no  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-deliveiy 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the 
warmth  and  forwardness  of  their  predilection  for 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined,  that  Lord 
Nelson  was  considerably  influenced,  in  his  public 
declaration  concerning  the  value  of  Malta,  by  minis- 
terial flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  great  service- 
nbleness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  office 
This  supposition  is.  however,  wholly  false  and 
groimdless.  His  lordship's  opinion  was  indeed  greativ 
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shaken  afterwnnls.  if  not  changed  ;  hut  at  that  time 
he  apoke  in  strictest  currciipondence  with  his  existing 
convicliniw.  Ho  said  no  more  than  he  had  oflen  pre- 
viously declared  to  his  private  friends:  it  was  the 
point  on  which,  aOer  mjme  amicable  controversy,  his 
lordship  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  "  agreed  to  dif- 
fer" Thuuph  the  opinion  itself  may  have  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for  the  hislo* 
rian  is,  as  it  were,  RU|)erannualed ;  yet  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  an>sc  outof  Lorti  Nel- 
son's particular  character,  and  may,  perhaps  tend  to 
re-enliven  our  recollection  of  a  hero  so  deeply  and 
justly  beloved,  will  forever  pass<:s8  an  inteiest  of 
their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  ho  no 
more  than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragnienis,  the 
reader,  it  is  hojied,  will  readily  excuse  an  occasional 
digression,  and  a  more  desultory  style  of  narration 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular  biogra- 
phy. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him. 
He  looked  at  every  tiling,  not  merely  in  its  possible 
relations  to  the  naval  service  in  general,  hut  in  its 
immediate  l)enrings  on  his  squadron;  to  his  ofHcers, 
his  men,  to  the  particular  shi{w  themselves,  his  aflec- 
tions  were  as  stmng  and  ardent  as  thoi>p  of  a  lover. 
Hence,  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irrita- 
ble and  uneven,  yet  never  was  a  commander  so  en- 
thusiastically loveil  by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest  ship-lmy.  Hence 
too  the  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in  his 
fleet,  year  aOer  year,  under  circumstances  thai  might 
well  have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best-bal- 
anced dispositions,  much  more  of  men  with  the  im- 
petuous character  ot  British  sailors.  Year  after  year, 
the  sarno  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome  blockndo,  of 
doubtful  pf)Iiry — littlo  if  nny  np|V)rtiinity  of  mrikiug 
prizes;  and  tlji*  f«'vv  prizos.  \vhi(  h  airidfiUiui^ht  throw 
in  the  way,  of  littlo  or  no  vuhio — mimJ  when  at  last 
the  occasinn  prr"<i«nlod  itsolf  wliiih  wu'ild  \v.\\o  com- 
pensatc'd  lor  all.  thon  adisapjKiiiilnient  a-  sutitlcn  and 
unexperted  as  it  wns  unjiisi  and  rriirl.  ami  llio  cup 
daslicd  IfDin  tlicir  lip>- ! —  \dil  to  tlKr*.*'  trials  tlic  souse 
of  entorpnsos  ciiockMl  by  fi'obl<Mir«.s  nml  timidity 
elaewlierc,  not  «»tiiittiiiir  the  iir(:s'imtnii'"<«  «»f  the  Med- 
iterraiifiiri  sea.  sky,  nrnl  cliinato;  hmiI  iho  unjarriiig 
and  chircrlui  spirit  of  alK-crioiirue  broilirrluuMl.  whicli 
linked  to:j;p|ln>r  the  lnvirts  of  tliiit  wlioir  s<|nadron, 
will  appi'ar  not  Irss  wonderful  to  ns  than  adnurable 
and  ainM'iiti'Z.  When  the  resolution  wiis  trikoii  of 
commcncnii:  lio«tilitios  ni::iinst  Spain,  bofiin?  any  in- 
telli[jrni"o  wm*'  srnt  to  Lord  Nelson,  another  admiral, 
with  two  or  three  ship^  ofthe  Jim'.  vvms  sonl  nito  the 
Me<lilerrnnenn,  ami  stationed  bflore  Cadiz,  liir  the 
express  piirfujM'  of  intercepting  t!ie  Spanish  jirizes. 
Tlio  atltiiird  despitrh<»(l  on  this  hicniiive  .st^rviee 
gave  no  inlorrnatnui  to  I^»rd  Nel.^on  of  his  arrival  in 
the  samf  sim,  .■md  t\\o  \vr»'k='  rlaiR-jil  helore  fii.«,  lord- 
ship lieratnr  af«iuninte.|  with  tlie  eirmnisranecs.  The 
prizes  thus  ial«(-M  wcrr  iinm*'nse.  A  nioiith  or  two 
sufTif'ed  «o  enrich  tin"  foinnnndrr  fwul  o'TIcit*'  of  this 
small  and  hiL'hlv-fivored  s'luadrori:  while  to  Nolson 
tnd  his  fleni  tlu'  sen^se  olh-ivum  done  their  duty,  and 
iho  consciousneffl  of  the  ^Jonous  services  which  they 
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had  performed,  were  considered,  it  must  be 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  tnli  iri 
long  sufllering!    It  was  indeed  an  unenmpl'^v 
cumstanee,  that  a  small  Bquadron  should  be  m  fe 
the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied  briica 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  thent^y.aodii 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  nherete 
fleet  hod  for  years  been  wearing  aM'ay  in  ihr  mc 
barren,  repulsive,  and  spirit-trying  ser\'ice.  in  nhid 
the  nuvy  can  bo  employed  f  and   that  ihii  raw 
squadron  should  be  sent  independent  of,  and  u:th9a 
any  communication  with  the  commander  of  l^Jrbh 
mer  fleet,  (or  the  express  and  solitary  piirpnsor-frti^ 
ping  between  it  and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  »  «■ 
as  this  short  and  pleasant  service  was  pertiMTDrdof 
bringing  home  the  unsliared  booty  with  sll  pcMJblt 
caution  and  despatch.    The  tubs'antiaf  adtaniaca 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  bor'^ii 
nature  (or  men  already  rewarded  with  the  entefri 
aflfeclions  of  their  owti  conntrj-men,  and  the  i^.iin 
tion  of  the  whole  world !    They  were  to  be  awa-W. 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  cnmpensaiinn  tn  a  >"» 
mander  less  rich  in  fame,  and  whooe  laareU  iVii*^. 
not  scanty,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriani  tobttit 
the  golden  crown,  which  is  the  appmpriafp  crmofi: 
of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of  cnmmerrial  n? 
turc!    Of  all  the  wounds  which  were  e\er  infl:citc 
on  Nelsfjn's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few.  "^ 
was  the  deepest !  this  rankled  most  ?  "  I  had  t*vM.ct' 
(said  the  gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  i>n  the  £1*: 
feelings  of  the  aflTront) — "  I  fanci<^ — but  nay.  i!  raai 
have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — yet.  I  conflnp  .r 
I  did  (ancy.  that  I  had  done  my  country  service— mJ 
thus  they  use  me.    It  waa  not  enough  to  have  n^b^ 
me  once  before  of  my  West-India  harve*:— n-.i-.*  '^r. 
have  taken  away  thr»  Spani-^h — and   uinl^r  \%"  ■.'  - ." 
eiimstaners.  and   with  what    pmntod    nj^.-.i\  .■   ■■ 
Vet.  if  I  know  my  own  thorichts.  ii  is  ri  t  :'..-  • .  •" 
or  on  my  own  account  rhii'tlv,  I'jit   I   fi  i|  ■':■   «    . 
an<l  the  disap[Kiintment :  no  I  it   is  i'.^r  iiiv  I'-i-.*  ■  '■ 
eersl   for  my  nohlc-niind«Mi  fricrii!?  aniJ  1  -  rir     — 
such  a  gallant  set  of  felhjws !  sncli  a  hivi   ■:  '■•■ 
ihers!    My  heart  swells  at  the  thoifjhi  n]  fir:i  '' — 
This  strong  attachment  of  the  henn'  ri'.lin'-i!    ■"■ 
fleet,  fiiilhfiilly  rejiaid  by  an  eqiinl  att:i(  f.rnr  :;r  -i : .-  • 
part  to  their  admiral,  had   no  hrtlo  infl   n:.-'-   r.  :: 
tuning  their  hearts  to  each  f»tlicr;  anrl  wli*-::  K»   '  •■: 
it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stnincer  t'l  ;i!i  :h  ■  "  * 
all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  n.^'t  ^  l"  i    ". 
mon  aiiLMiish.     In   the  fleet    irsidf.  in'inv  a   ■ 
quarrel  was  r)rG:oiten.  no  mnro  to  N?  r«  in-i:. 
many,  who  had   been  alieriatotl.  brcime  or.i  <   n  •* 
givnl  friencN;  yea,  many  a  ouo  was  rc-'-'in-  ikl    ■■  .s 
very  enemy,  and  loveil,  and  (as  ii  wen--  t*i,i:.Uc  h  1" 
for  the  l)itlernr'*s  of  his  sricf.  as  if  ij  lia,!  Ueri  v,  'X' 
of  (•onw)lation  to  himself  in  an  inten"o'.<r«o    f  :'-.m" 
sy!ii[ialhy.    The  tidings  arrived  at  Nap'ci  on  i!:.'  ci; 
that  I  relnnied  to  that  city  fnim  (falabrti :  nr.i'.  ii«-^« 
can  I  f(»rget  the  sorrow  and  consternari')n  :liar  Jar  x 
every  countenance.     Kven  to  i1ji>*  dw  \}\t'rr  nr«'  ■'  v.* 
when  I  seem  to  spc,  as  in  a  vision,  j'l^jnnt'*  cr-'iy 
ami  individual  facesof  the  picture.    Ni:mtirr*M.«n:rt 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  because  llioy  InJ  soon  tiJ 
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^hedt,  and  eoi^tctned,  thtt  I  wtm  an 
and  seYeral,  as  they  held  mj  hand, 
iTes,  into  tean.  And  though  it  may 
^  yet  it  pleend  and  aflectod  me,  aa  a 
podnefli  of  the  haman  heart  itraggling 
kindnem  in  apiie  of  prcrjodicei  the  most 
eager  to  cany  on  iti  bve  and  honor 
»yond  life,  that  it  waa  whiipered  aboat 
iord  Nekmn  had  become  a  good  Catho- 
death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  ia 
lurement  of  the  fond  and  aflectionale 
had  ripened  the  pious  wish  of  some 
al  through  all  the  gradations  of  possi- 
•babiltty  into  a  confiklent  assertion  be- 
Hrmed  by  hundreds.  The  feeUngs  of 
on  this  awful  event,  have  been  de- 
nd  worthily  by  a  living  poet,  who  has 
ed  the  passion  and  wild  transitions  of 
[i  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  nar^ 


1  fall'n !  fsiro.  b  tlie  lap 

To  thf  country  thou  csm'tt  back, 
eror,  to  triumphal  Albioo  cam'it 

•aw  before  thj  hcarw  pa«  oa 
«  of  thy  perils  and  raaowa. 
t  tear  upon  their  dauntiea  breaati 
»ld  the  pomp  thick  father*  d  round 
d  car  that  bore  thy  graced  remaios 

ranki,  and  a  nation  ftaanir  on. 
d  the  ran,  and  not  a  clond  dietafai*d 
ch  of  gold,  but  all  wu  gloom  beneath, 
unutterable  pang 

he  eoul.    Awe  and  ninte  angniih  fell 
t  high  the  pnblie  boaom  throbb*d 
h.    And  if  one.  *mid  that  Taat  pomp, 
oicc  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
)f  JftlMn :  Thou  hadst  passed  along, 
r  hfsrse  to  burial  psst,  as  oft 
van  of  battle,  proudly  rode 
luwo  Briiaio's  line,  shout  after  shout 

air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
the  bolt  of  victory. 

80THEBT  («airf,  ^  80.) 

1  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet 
I  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed, 
ice  more  request  my  reader  to  excuse 

0  be  expected  (I  have  said)  that  Lord 
appmciate  the  isle  of  Malta  from  its 

le  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
IS  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  style  Egypt 
lia.  and  Malta  the  hey  of  E^pt  Nel- 
lollowness  of  this  metaphor :  or  if  he 
ts  applicability  in  the  former  instance, 
hat  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt 
t  not  be  the  key  of  India  ;  but  Malta 
not  the  key  of  Egypt.  It  was  iK>t  in- 
p  constantly  two  distinct  fleets  in  that 
argest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 

1  necessity  of  a  squadron  off  Toulon. 
It  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon 
:  and  from  the  nature  of  the  winds 
lime  with  another)  the  comparative 
voyage  to  the  latter  port  will  be  (bund 
a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and 
ttle  practical  importance.  If  it  were 
the  French  fleet  to  avoid  Malta  in  its 
^pt,  the  port-admiral  at  Vallette  would 
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in  ail  probability  receive  hia  first  intelligence  of  its 
cotme  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron  off  Toulon,  in- 
stead of  oonmunicating  it.  In  what  regarda  the 
ivfitting  and  provisioning  of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordi- 
B«7  or  extraordinary  occaatons,  Malta  was  aa  incon- 
venient aa  Minor(»  waa  advantageous,  not  only  from 
its  distance  (which  ytt  was  suflScient  to  render  it  al- 
most us^ess  in  casea  of  the  most  pressing  necesrity 
as  after  a  aevere  action  or  injuriaa  of  tempest)  but 
likewise  from  the  extreme  difliculty,  if  not  impracti- 
cability, of  leaving  the  harbor  of  Vallelte  with  a 
N.  W.  vnnd,  which  often  lasted  (or  weeks  together. 
In  all  theae  points  bis  lordship*s  observations  wera 
perfectly  just :  and  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  per- 
aona  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  poasessioo, 
if  not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  tmduly  magni- 
fied in  aeveral  important  particulars.  Thus  Lord 
Minto,  in  a  speech  deliveied  at  a  county  meeting 
and  afterwards  published,  aflirms,  that  auppoaing 
(what  no  one  could  consider  as  unlikely  to  take  place) 
diat  the  court  of  Naplea  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barboiy 
powers  were  imfriendly  to  us  either  in  oonsequenoe 
of  French  intrigues  or  fiom  their  own  caprice  and  fai- 
aolence,  there  wotild  not  be  a  single  port,  harbor,  bay, 
creek,  or  roadstead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
fiom  which  our  men<of^war  could  obtain  a  single  ox 
or  an  hogshead  of  fresh  water :  unleas  Great  Britain 
retained  possession  of  Malta.  The  noble  speakei 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  under  the  cir- 
cimistances  supposed  by  him,  Odessa  too  being  cloaed 
against  w  by  a  Russian  vrar,  the  island  of  Malta  it- 
aelf  would  be  no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of 
75,000  persona,  excltisive  of  the  British  soldiery,  all 
of  whom  must  be  regulariy  supplied  with  cotn  and 
salt  meat  fiom  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Malta  and  Goza  exceeds  100,000:  while 
the  food  of  ail  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islanda 
would  barely  suflice  for  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
The  deficit  is  procursd  by  the  growth  and  spinning 
of  cotton,  for  which  com  could  not  be  substituted 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted, 
would  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
which  the  cotton  raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun* 
into  thraad,  enables  the  Maltese  to  purohase,  not  to 
mentfon  that  the  substitution  of  grain  for  cotton 
would  leave  half  of  the  inhabitants  without  employ 
ment  As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  quee- 
tion,  if  we  except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform 
the  ofiSce  of  scavengers  in  the  streets  of  Vallette 
and  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Grande 

*The  Maltese  cotton  is  naturally  of  a  deep  buff*,  or  dusky 
orange  color,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  island,  must  be  spun  be- 
fore it  can  be  exported.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  by  pereons 
apparently  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial would  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  the  thread,  weight  for 
weight :  the  thread  from  its  coarseness  being  applicable  to 
few  purposes.  It  is  maaufadured  likewise  for  the  use  of  lbs 
natives  themselves  into  a  coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its 
color  by  washing,  and  is  durable  beyond  any  clothing  I  have 
ever  known  or  heard  of.  The  cotton  seed  is  used  as  a  fbod 
for  the  caule  that  are  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  i 
ket .  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  changes  the  fat  of  the 
into  a  kind  of  soet,  ooneealing  quickly,  of  aa  adbssiva 
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BuBHBOD  WiSHDravoir,  from  original  p«p«n  bequeathed  to  him  bj  hia  deoeaied  relatiTe^  with  iliwl 

portrait  and  ten  ni^ia. 
QOLDSMITH'S  WOILKSyWfthaaAflooantofhialJftaadWrltinga;  edited  l^WiSHDravoirlkTZTCklToL, 

8to,  with  ateel  portrait. 
BOOrrS  POETICAL  WOILKS,  1  y6L,  8to,  with  a  sketch  of  his  Lift,  hj  J.  W.  Lao,  with  steel  portndt. 
MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  1  ToL,  Sro,  indnding  his  Melodies,  Ballads,  etc,  with  steel  portrait 
BURNS'S  WORKS,  1  Tol^  8to^  with  aa  Aoooont  of  his  Lift,  and  Crltidsm  on  his  Writings;  hj  Jamis 

CuBBZi,M.D.    Indnding  additional  Poeni%  extracted  from  the  late  edition  edited  by  AuAH  CDiniDrG- 

SAX,  with  steel  portrait  and  Tlgnetta. 
POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  1  ToL,  8to,  eomplete,  with  Lift,  bj  JoHRSOV,  new  edition,  with  portrait 

and  Tlgnetta. 
OOLERIDaE,  SHELLET  AND  KSATS'S  POETICAL  WORKQ,  1  ToL,  Sro,  with  portrait 
COLBRIDaE'S  POETICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  1  Tol^  Sto,  with  portrait 
HOWITT,  MILLMAN  AND  KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  1  toL,  8to.,  with  portrait 
SIIELLET*S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  1  ToL,  royal  Bro,   The  Poetical  Works  of  Peroey  Byadie  Shelley, 

edited  hj  Maa.  SeiLur,  from  the  last  London  edition;  containing  many  Pieces  not  belbrs  published : 

with  a  portratt  of  Shelley,  and  vignette,  on  steeL 
PALEY^  WORKS,  containing  his  Lift;  Moral  and  Politieal  Phflosophy;  Erldences  of  Chrlstlanltj;  Na> 

toral  Theology;  Tracts;  Hone  PanUnss;  dergyman's  Companion  and  Sermons;  complete  tn  1  toL, 

Sto.,  with  portrait  and  Tignette. 
NEWTON  ON  THE  PROPHBdSS;  rorised  by  the  Rer.  W.  S.  Dobsov,  A.M^  Editor  of  the  Attic  Greek 

Orators  and  Sophists,  eto.  etc,  1  toL,  Bto^  complete. 
MISS  MITfORirS  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Terse,  tIs:— Onr  TUlags^  Belftrd  Regli^  Coontry 

Stories,  Tinden's  TaUcaz,  loseari,  Julian,  Rlensi,  Charles  the  First,  1  toL,  8to. 
MR&  OPDrS  COMPLETE  WORKS^  8  Tola.,  8to^  containing  many  pieces  nerer  published  In  any  ftrmar 

editioa. 
CANNINGPS  SELECT  SPEECHES^  with  an  Appendix.    Edited  by  RonBtVALBB,  1  toL,  8to. 
mSTORT  OP  WYOMINO,  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  Charles  Miner,  to  his  son,  William  Penn  Mhiei; 

Esii,  1  ToL,  8tow 


V<^^^^«^^«^^i^^»<^K»<N<%<»»M»<»<»«N^<»*»^<M»«»»«*»*»*«* 


BVjCK*n  THBOIiOOIOAXi  DICTIONART— -A Theological  Dlctlonaiy,containfaig  Definitions 
of  all  Religious  Terms;  a  oomprehensire  Tlew  of  erery  Artide  in  the  System  of  Dlrinity ;  an  impar* 
tial  Account  of  all  the  prindpal  Denominations  which  hare  suV  '-il  in  the  Religious  World  frcnn 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  day;  together  with  an  accurate  Statement  of  the  most  Remarkable 
Transactions  and  Erents  recorded  in  Ecdesiaatlcal  History.  New  American,  fi«m  the  last  London 
edition;  rerised  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  many  new  artidee,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  Theological  Sdenoe,  and  of  the  Religious  World.  By  the  Rot.  Qiotai  Bubh,  A.  M^ 
with  an  Appendix,  and  Sixteen  IHustrations.    1  toL,  8to. 

Auo,  The  abore  in  1  toI.  super-royal,  ISmo. 


lA  lolaUlclUE,  u 


ADDISON'S    won 

TBB  SFBCTA'T0B.(fruDlIlui1ulLDDrlaiiEJlluiii,^  wll!iB^*tda< 
Elplmjutocj  NMd,  rorUraJt  fif  Addina,   Htd   t* 

TUB  aPKTATOB,  eonplete,  -ilh  SkfllcbM  of  Ui«  li- 


DOy  QUIXOTE,  tmuUlul  fram  thn  oTf^utl  Spuush  of  SDcncI  da  CerruUei  '■iiiiiii.  ^  buu* 

Jum,  Eiq,  S  ml*. 
CAMPBELL'S  POEUS,  UulHdlDg  Thtoiliic,  ud  muj  oUiR  plose*  aM  coauiiud  ia  uf  Bii»i  •San, 

BOMXR-a  0DTS8ET,  tiuuliM  I7  Auiun>a  Pop^  m >  nUIion,  2  laU,  »iiia. 

FAXnK'3  LAND  UEABUBKB,  OF  P«Acl  Coi^iuiiini ;  tbrnring  tt  oiu  linr,  llu  maVntt  of  Bf  fliv 


rnVENILB    BOOKS. 

BERQUIirS  TALESi  in  1  nt,  nmUlMiig  Cfaildnm'i  CompuioD,  RMida  BoA,  Till  in  SKviH,  ud  BMiT 

BEBaciX'a  rme-sniE  book.  tmutBUd  frsm  uw  rreoeii :  viui  mi*. 

Bisqciya  CBILDB£V9  COHPAMON.fiiiuthiiFinidii  vllheuU 

BKBQCIN'S  gnntr  of  NATITBB,  (toa  tlw  rnndi ;  sltll  eatl. 

MtSQDIN'a  TILLAa  E  eTOKIES,  fHsn  Uw  Frracll  1  wlUi  caU. 

TnS  DtAMOKD,  ■  Fnwnl  far  Tooiig  Pioplt'.  ■iiti  nb. 

KAHBLE'9  TISIT  TO  TUB  flCLAND  IIENAGEBIE;  with  cote 

RAHBLK^  BIBDS  OF  TlIB  AIS;  willi  coti. 

KAXBLra  BOOK  OF  ngHES:  wtlhrut^  V^ 

BBBOKAKT  BELL  A.VD  ma  BAREE  saoVt;  wiOiaat.  ' 

BCHOOIi   BOOKB. 

Unor  WASHINOnK,  wrfMn  fti  tfa*  na  of  BdiBd%  bj  Jon  Kumii,t«ta  CHif  >■■»•  if  iht 

Bivnme  Oonrt  oT  lb«  Unttad  Btatn,  Ibno. 
FKNHSTLTASIA  BIOa&AFHT,*vHthaDli;  nBUntBc^gUnacf  edsbnt<idF>nBijlniii(ii>,I2Bii. 
HUSITfl  KZfOflnOK;  amtalnlng  TiblM  of  Wordi,  from  ona  to  ami  EylUblt^  liiiliiiirm.    Muiirnt, 

tafiitatO,  uidd!*kkdKii>nUBgtothaiiuai|if»TediBiUuiaofPniiiiuKd>tka.    To  wUcb  an  aUad 

man;  olfaflT  Tables. 
nOBFS  FBKNCH  BKAI>KK^-Sd«Uoa>  frcn  Cla^eal  Andi  Writaia. 
LASKITTS  NEW  STSIEM  OP  FRENCH  PBO.<niNCIATI0K^A  Hn  Praetbl  BT>teB  lir  t— J.i.| 

■id  laaniliig  tin  Fnndi  PranawititlnB,  In  Sirai  Imeilfc    Bf  0.  Luam. 
FRIHABT  BOOK,  No.  1, otdndaUou la BptUiagand K<adiB|,frisi the  AJphabtt to UuH ^IUUh. 
PENHSTLTAKU  BPBUJNO  BOOK,  No.  2. 


AND  DinSIDN  TABLBS^PDBUC 


tf-V.*  X.  bt.i1iiigpiaTi,MaiA  aiaBltnBtrt*Vtiiimiait3aniit}a»  ot  rows,  PAUET^  uid  KEIF 

TOan  W0KK3,  ud  BECK'S  THBOLOOICAL  DICdONAKT,  ftna  J.  J.  Woocwun,  an 

fmipind  to  tatiab  tti*  Tml*  with  the  abim  Toik%  od  nanuU*  lenaa. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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